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EDITORIAL 


In  the  Spring  Issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 
Volume  7,  Number  1,  a miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  is  pre- 
sented. The  last  three  issues,  Volume  6,  1944,  were  devoted  to 
specific  subjects  such  as  the  appointment  of  Alabama’s  officials 
by  the  earliest  Governors  of  the  State,  County  Census  returns  and 
Revolutionary  Soldiers  buried  in  Alabama.  The  list  in  the  last 
named  Quarterly  is  supplementary  to  the  list  published  as  a 
pamphlet  by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen,  in  1911. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  issue  shows  a great  variety  of 
subject  matter  prepared  l)v  painstaking  authors.  The  Editor  has 
in  most  cases  placed  at  the  head  of  the  respective  articles  certain  in- 
formation that  will  emphasize  or  elucidate  the  contents. 

The  usual  features  of  poems,  book  reviews  and  genealogical 
queries  return  with  this  issue.  Readers  of  the  magazine  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  submit  articles  which  they  have  written  or  advise 
the  Editor  of  articles  about  which  they  know  that  would  enrich 
the  Quarterly. 

The  address  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Bryce  on  “Moral  and  Crimi- 
nal Responsibility”  was  found  in  an  old  pamphlet  and  although 
the  article  was  prepared  more  than  fifty  years  ago  it  is  so  defi- 
nitely in  line  with  the  trends  of  today  that  it  is  well  worth  reading 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  physicians  and  judges  with 
whom  the  recipients  of  the  issue  may  be  acquainted. 

It  is  not  only  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  to  present  thought- 
ful scientific  papers  that  may  be  available  but  also  to  review  such 
historical  matters  as  those  relating  to  the  material  upbuilding  of 
our  State.  The  article  on  the  history  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  in  ante  helium  days  will  give  this  generation  a clear 
picture  of  the  difficulties  their  forefathers  faced  in  transportation, 
both  for  travel  and  for  shipping  of  our  products  and  goods.  The 
article  by  Mrs.  T.  Bowen  Hill  gives  a vivid  picture  of  Alabama 
resources  as  they  are  being  utilized  at  this  time.  No  State  will 
long  survive  that  is  not  based  upon  sound  religious  faith.  It  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  this  magazine  to  present  from  time  to  time 
the  history  of  some  of  our  old  churches  such  as  the  sketch  prepared 
for  this  issue  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brawner  describing  the  old  Freemont 
Baptist  Church  which  is  as  old  as  the  State  itself.  We  have  in 


Alabama  a Statewide  organization  of  Garden  Clubs  and  Mrs. 
Fitch’s  article  on  “Gardens  I Remember”  revives  tender  memories 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  and  will  always 
remember  these  beauty  spots  around  the  old  ancestral  home. 

The  article  on  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox  carries  a fore- 
word bv  the  Editor  which  explains  that  this  is  additional  to  an 
article  by  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  which  appeared  in  Number  1,  of 
Volume  2.  In  addition  to  holding  the  position  of  Circuit  Judge  in 
Montgomery  Judge  Jones  edits  the  Alabama  Lawyer  and  is  active 
in  preserving  the  history  of  old  Family  Bibles  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  articles  in  local  museums. 

Miss  Kelly’s  article  on  recent  legislation  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving County  records,  as  well  as  the  article  on  the  preservation 
of  historic  spots  through  legislative  appropriation  and  the  story 
of  the  present  status  of  Fort  Morgan  on  Mobile  Bay  as  a recrea- 
tion center  administered  by  the  Conservation  Department,  should 
all  be  read  and  cherished.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  ar- 
ticle by  John  S.  Tilley  on  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  He  brings  out  facts  in  that  article  not  generally 
realized  in  regard  to  Lincoln  setting  the  slaves  free  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  not  including  the  bondmen  in  the  States  that  did 
not  secede. 

d'he  article  by  Miss  May  Harris  describing  the  founding  and 
social  life  at  Robinson  Springs  in  Elmore  County  should  be  dupli- 
cated by  readers  in  every  old  and  interesting  community  in  Ala- 
bama. A number  of  old  communities  have  become  “ghost  towns” 
but  they  served  an  important  purpose  while  they  did  exist.  Local 
readers  are  therefore  invited  to  send  articles  to  the  Quarterly  of 
the  type  prepared  by  Miss  Harris. 

The  Editor  is  very  happy  to  welcome  back  Col.  Emmett  Kil- 
patrick, Co-Editor  of  the  magazine  who  has  just  returned  to  his 
duties  as  teacher  of  foreign  languages  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Troy,  Ala.  Col.  Kilpatrick  has  been  in  the  armed  service  for 
three  years  and  during  that  time  has  made  valuable  and  unique 
contributions  to  the  American  cause.  From  time  to  time  he  will 
prepare  articles  on  his  work  in  Europe  for  this  magazine. 


MARIE  BANKHEAD  OWEN,  Editor. 


SAM  DALE 


During  W^orkl  W^ar  Tl,  when  there  was  such  a great  demand 
for  shipping  to  carry  not  only  men  across  seas  but  weapons,  am- 
munition, food,  etc.,  the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc.,  lo- 
cated in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  built  a number  of  Liberty  Ships 
for  the  U.  S.  Alaritime  Commission.  Among  them  was  one  named 
in  honor  of  Sam  Dale,  the  ])ioneer  Indian  fighter,  trader  and  states- 
man and  guide  to  immigrants  coming  into  the  rich  new  country 
in  Alabama  following  the  successful  Creek  Indian  War  which 
ended  in  1814.  4'he  name  of  Dale  was  brought  forward  for  the 
new  ship  by  Col.  Jim  Walton,  of  Louisville,  Miss.,  a great  student 
of  Dale’s  life  and  times.  Dale  was  a native  of  Virginia  and  reared 
in  Georgia  but  in  his  young  manhood  he  became  a Avell  known 
Indian  fighter  and  when  he  took  up  his  home  in  Monroe  County, 
Alabama,  he  was  elected  as  a member  of  the  Territorial  and  the 
first  State  Legislature  and  was  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1819.  In  his  later  years  he  moved  to  Mississippi.  In  both 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  there  are  Counties  named  for  him. 

The  christening  exercises  planned  1)y  the  Delta  Shipbuilding 
Company  were  elaborate  and  splendidly  attended  by  both  Ala- 
bamians and  Mississippians.  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen  was 
selected  to  christen  the  ship.  Following  the  practice  during  the 
war  of  not  sending  vessels  to  sea  bearing  particular  names  a num- 
ber was  painted  on  the  vessel.  After  the  war  was  ended  the  “Sam 
Dale”  and  other  vessels  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  following  the  practice  of  the  Navy  the 
name  of  a star,  “Hesperia,”  was  given  to  the  ship.  The  citizens 
of  the  two  Slates  who  were  anxious  to  honor  the  name  of  Sam 
Dale  have  been  very  much  disappointed  that  his  name  has  been 
totally  obliterated  from  the  vessel.  Nevertheless,  much  of  Sam 
Dale’s  history  was  revived  in  the  publicity  incident  to  the  launch- 
ing and  because  of  a general  interest  a sketch  condensed  from  J. 
F.  H.  Claiborne’s  “Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam  Dale”,  by  Mrs. 
Pearl  V.  Guyton,  of  Natchez,  is  presented  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  In  addition  to  the  Claiborne  article  a sketch  of  Sam 
Dale  in  Volume  3,  of  “History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Ala- 
bama Biography”,  by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen  is  also  repro^ 
duced  here. 
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Sam  Dale 

(Brief  of  Claiborne’s  Dale  by  Mrs.  Guyton) 

Sam  Dale,  Mississippi’s  greatest  frontier  hero,  lived  when 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  still  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
when  Indians  still  hid  behind  every  tree  and  huge  wild  animals 
roamed  the  wilderness  for  then  there  were  no  roads.  His  impor- 
tant business  in  fact  was  to  scout  among  the  Indians  and  to  pilot 
wagon  trains  through  the  uncharted  forests.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  trains  so  Dale  had  to  carry  important  messages  from 
general  to  general  in  time  of  war  and  from  officer  to  officer  in 
peace  times. 

Sam  Dale  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1772.  His  first  home  was 
a stockade  called  “Glade  Hollow  Fort”.  A fort  was  just  several 
log  cabins  built  around  a square,  with  sometimes  a block  house  in 
the  center  and  with  a rough  picket  fence  around  it  all.  The  coun- 
try was  full  of  Indians  at  that  time.  The  Western  Indians  es- 
pecially were  so  dangerous  and  unfriendly  that  these  American 
pioneers  had  to  live  huddled  in  forts  for  protection,  to  work  their 
corn  field  with  a gun  in  one  hand,  and  had  to  keep  a scout  always 
on  the  lookout. 

Dale’s  earliest  memory,  he  tells  us,  is  a trip  to  a wedding. 
Half  an  hour  after  his  family  started  to  the  wedding  a few  miles 
away,  they  met  twenty  men  who  said  Shawnee  Indian  “signs” 
were  al)out  and  the  group  was  scouting  to  find  these  hostile  In- 
dians. vSam’s  father  joined  the  Indian  fighters.  When  the  mother 
and  children  reached  the  place  where  the  wedding  was  to  occur 
they  found  “a  pile  of  ashes,  and  six  or  seven  ghastly  corpses, 
tomahawked  and  scalped,”  a sure  “sign”  that  the  Indians  had 
reached  this  home  before  the  wedding  guests.  What  a ghastly 
substitute  for  a wedding  festival. 

AVlien  Sam  was  eleven  years  old  he  and  his  brother  went  early 
one  morning  on  a coon  hunt.  The  same  morning  Sam’s  father  had 
sent  two  negroes  to  take  some  cows  to  a nearby  newly-gathered 
corn  field  for  pasture.  The  two  boys  had  treed  a coon  and  Sam 
was  up  in  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  act  of  shaking  the  coon  down 
when  he  heard  several  gun  shots.  His  brother  dashed  for  the  fort. 
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In  a moment  the  two  negroes  pursued  by  three  Indians  ran  straight 
for  Sam’s  tree  which  was  in  a direct  line  with  the  fort.  The  In- 
dians killed  one  negro  and  two  Indians  stood  under  Sam’s  tree 
and  scalped  the  dead  negro.  They  did  not  see  the  boy  in  the  tree 
who  had  however  a loaded  pistol  in  his  belt  with  which  he  fired 
and  killed  one  of  the  Indians.  The  other  ran  away  immediately  but 
the  third  Indian,  now  seeing  the  boy,  fired  twice  at  Sam  who  having 
often  watched  a fox  squirrel  dodging  round  and  round  a tree,  now 
played  this  same  game  with  the  Indian  and  was  uninjured  though 
the  shots  barked  the  tree  close  to  his  ears.  A party  from  the  fort 
soon  appeared,  the  Indian  left,  Sam  shook  his  coon  down,  and 
got  safely  in. 

When  the  boy  reached  eighteen,  his  mother  and  father  died 
within  a few  months  of  each  other.  His  father  had  just  contracted 
for  a farm  for  which,  having  no  money,  he  had  agreed  to  pay  seven 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  paid 
none  of  this  amount.  At  this  sad  time  Sam  tells  us  in  his  own 
words  just  had  he  felt:  “No  foot  of  earth  could  be  called  our 

own,  we  were  burdened  with  debt;  no  kindred  blood  or  opulent 
friends  to  offer  us  sympathy  or  aid;  eight  brothers  and  sisters  all 
younger  than  myself,  and  one  an  infant  looking  to  me  for  bread; 
and  the  wilderness  around  our  cabin  swarming  with  enemies — in 
this  state  of  mind,  on  the  night  after  we  had  laid  father  by  our 
poor  mother’s  side,  when  my  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  sobl:»ed 
themselves  to  sleep,  I went  to  their  graves  a broken  hearted,  al- 
most despairing  boy.  I came  back  tearful  and  sad  but  a hopeful 
and  resolute  man.  We  all  went  resolutely  to  work  according  to 
our  strength  and  God  blessed  our  labors.”  (P.  35-36.) 


II.  LIFE  AS  A SCOUT. 

Two  years  later  the  Indians  became  so  restless  and  discon- 
tented because  of  the  advance  of  the  whites  that  the  government 
had  to  employ  scouts  in  order  to  protect  the  frontier.  Sam  put  a 
steady  old  man  in  his  place  on  the  farm  and  volunteered  as  one  of 
those  scouts — ^whose  uniform  he  tells  us,  was  a “coonskin  cap, 
I)earskin  vest,  short  hunting  shirt  and  trousers  of  homespun  stuff, 
buckskin  leggins,  a blanket  tied  behind  the  saddles,  a wallet  for 
parched  corn,  flour,  or  other  chance  provision,  a long  rifle  and 
hunting  knife.”  (Picture,  P.  37) 
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So  successful  were  Dale  and  his  associate  scouts  that  they 
were  soon  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Scouts.  His 
pay  for  two  years,  added  to  the  crop  made  by  the  children,  enabled 
Dale  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  farm  and  thus  guarantee  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters  a home  and  a good  living. 


Sam’s  great  bravery  is  proved  when,  as  a young  man  of  only 
twenty  three,  scouting  in  front  of  his  company  he  came  upon  a 
group  of  Creek  Indians  who  had  been  burning  houses  and  driving 
off  cattle.  These  scouts  fired  into  the  Indians,  killed  thirteen 
warriors,  captured  ten  and  then  set  fire  to  their  village.  On  return- 
ing from  this  expedition  Dale  got  ahead  and  lost  from  his^  fellow 
scouts.  While  lost,  he  came  up  on  an  Indian  lodge  occupied  by 
two  warriors.  He  shot  one  dead  but  the  second  jumped  into  a 
cane-brake,  Sam  after  him.  A friend  came  up  about  this  time  and 
they  were  worming  their  way  through  the  cane  when  a shot  killed 
the  friend.  Sam  drew  up  the  friend’s  corpse  as  a shield  and  it  was 
riddled  with  balls.  After  the  firing  ceased  a little,  Sam  fired  once 
but  uselessly.  He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  reloading  his  gun 
Avhen  an  Indian  fell  upon  him  with  his  knife  at  Sam’s  throat  and 
his  left  hand  twisted  in  his  hair.  Dale  leaped  up  and  plunged  his 
knife  into  the  Indian’s  chest  just  as  a fellow  scout  fired  and  shot 
the  Indian  through  the  heart  killing  him  instantly.  The  Indian 
was  a brave  fellow  so  Dale  wrapped  the  Indian’s  blanket  around 
him,  broke  his  gun  and  laid  it  across  his  body  and  departed. 

Indians  however  were  not  the  only  dangers  then  present. 
Though  the  duty  of  scouts  was  fatiguing  and  perilous,  each  man 
was  sworn  to  perform  it  and  to  scout  over  a circuit  of  twenty  five 
miles  per  day.  Among  Dale’s  first  experience  in  this  work,  he 
rode  alone  one  day  following  a trail  till  night  overtook  him  when 
he  tied  his  horse,  lay  down  under  a tree  and  went  to  sleep.  Soon 
he  was  awakened  by  the  snorting  of  his  horse  and  the  clamor  of 
a pack  of  wolves.  He  tells  us,  “Their  fierce  eyes  glowed  in  the 
darkness  around  like  burning  coals  and  their  howls  were  terrific.” 
fP.  43)  Dale  sprang  into  a tree  just  in  time,  one  of  his  shoes  being' 
torn  off  as  he  ascended.  The  wolves  gnawed  the  bark  from  the 
tree  and  tore  up  the  earth  but  did  not  hurt  the  horse  who  was 
quivering  with  fright.  Dale  was  afraid  to  shout  lest  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  should  hear  him  so  the  wolves  did  not  leave  the 
tree  till  daybreak. 
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III.  LIFE  AS  A BUSINESS  MAN  AMONG  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  INDIANS 

This  young  frontiersman,  Dale,  soon  went  into  a trading  lousi- 
ness among  the  Creek  Indians  exchanging  his  merchandise  for 
their  cattle,  hogs,  peltry  hides  and  tallow  which  he  carried  r.(jwn 
to  the  seaboard  and  sold.  His  fair  dealing  with  the  Indians  ])ut 
him  on  such  friendly  terms  with  them  that  they  would  let  him  go 
through  their  territory  unharmed.  He  even  learned  the  language 
of  several  tribes.  About  this  time  many  people  from  the  CaroHnas 
and  Georgia  began  moving  through  the  Creek  and  Choctaw  lands 
into  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Dale  put  three  wagons  to  moving 
these  immigrants  in  order  to  insure  them  safety  from  the  Indians 
and  bringing  back  on  his  return  trip  wagon  loads  of  Indian  produce 
and  selling  it  in  Savannah. 

Dale  attended  many  of  the  important  meetings,  both  social 
and  official,  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion  he  Avent,  with  sev- 
eral pack  horses  loaded  with  merchandise,  to  a ball  play  where 
more  than  one  thousand  Cherokees,  officers  from  a fort  and  nu- 
merous traders  were  present.  He  knew  the  Cherokee  chief  so 
intimately  that  on  his  arrival  the  chief  greeted  him  with  these 
words  : “Sam,  you  are  a mighty  liar”  when  Sam  asked  why,  the 
chief  smiled  and  said:  “You  have  never  kept  your  promise  to 
come  and  see  me.  You  know  you  have  lied.”  (P.  46). 

But  the  most  exciting  Indian  meeting  which  Dale  ever  at- 
tended was  in  1811  when  he  accompanied  Colonel  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, the  United  States  agent,  to  the  Annual  Grand  Council  of  the 
Creek  Indians  held  at  Tookabatcha^  where  five  thousand  Indians 
were  present.  Colonel  Hawkins  got  impatient  so  he  and  Dale  left 
after  a few  days  and  camped  twelve  miles  away.  The  very  next 
day  however  TecumselT  made  his  speech  which  Sam  went  back 
to  hear  and  narrates  as  follows: 

“Next  day  precisely  at  twelve  the  Shawnees  issued  from  their 
lodge;  they  were  painted  black,  and  entirely  naked  except  the  flap 


^Now  in  Elmore  County. 

^Who  with  “The  Prophet”  and  others  had  come  from  Illinois  for  the 
Council. 
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about  their  loins.  Every  weapon  but  the  war  club  had  been  laid 
aside.  An  angry  scowl  sat  on  all  their  visages : they  looked  like 
a procession  of  devils.  Tecumseh  led,  the  warriors  followed  one 
in  the  foot-steps  of  the  other.  The  Creeks,  in  dense  masses  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  path  but  the  Shawnees  noticed  no  one ; they 
marched  to  the  pole  in  the  center  of  the  square,  and  then  turned 
to  the  left.  At  each  angle  of  the  square  Tecumseh  took  from  his 
pouch  some  tobacco  and  sumach  and  dropped  it  on  the  ground ; 
his  warriors  performed  the  same  ceremony.  This  they  repealed 
three  times  as  they  marched  around  the  square.  Then  they  ap- 
proached the  flag  pole  in  the  center  circled  round  it  three  times 
and  facing  the  north  threw  tobacco  and  sumach  on  a small  fire 
burning  as  usual  near  the  base  of  the  pole.  On  this  they  eu'ptied 
their  pouches.  Then  they  marched  in  the  same  order  to  the  council 
or  King’s  house  (as  it  was  termed  in  ancient  times.)  T'he  Big 
WarrioE  and  the  leading  men  were  sitting  there.  The  Shawnee 
chief  sounded  his  war-whoop — a most  diabolical  yell — and  each  of 
his  followers  responded.  Tecumseh  then  presented  to  the  Big 
Warrior  a wampum  belt  of  five  different  colored  strands  which 
the  Creek  chief  handed  to  his  warriors  and  it  was  passed  down  tlie 
line.  The  Shawnee  pipe  was  then  produced ; it  was  large,  long 
and  profusely  decorated  with  shells,  beads  and  painted  eagle  and 
porcupine  quills.  It  was  lighted  from  the  fire  in  the  center  and 
slowly  passed  from  the  Big  Warrior  along  the  line,  all  this  time 
not  a word  had  been  uttered ; everything  was  still  as  death. 

Then  finally  Tecumseh,  the  great  Indian  chief  and  warrior, 
spoke,  his  eyes  burned  like  fire  his  whole  body  trembled  with 
anger  ana  his  voice  thundered  so  loud  that  all  could  hear.  The 
stern  warriors  listened  and  said  nothing  but  shook  with  anger  and 
every  once  in  a while  a thousand  tomahawks  were  hurled  in  the 
air.  Sam  Dale  sat  among  the  Indians  and  looked  on  at  this 
mighty  demonstration  of  hatred  against  the  whites  and  knew  that 
all  these  ceremonies  meant  war  and  in  reality  they  did  prove  to  be 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  Creek  war  of  1813,  the<  bloodiest  of 
all  our  wars  with  the  Indians.  Dale  knew  many  different  Indian 
languages  well  and  was  therefore  able  to  understand  every  word 
Tecumseh  said  which  he  translates  into  English  as  follows:  “In 

defiance  of  the  white  warriors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  I have 


W Creek  Chief. 
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traveled  through  their  settlements,  once  our  favorite  hunting- 
grounds.  No  war-whoop  was  sounded,  but  there  is  blood  on  our 
knives.  The  palefaces  felt  the  blow,  but  knew  not  whence  it  came. 

“Accursed  be  the  race  that  has  seized  on  our  country  and 
made  women  of  our  w'arriors.  Our  fathers,  from  their  tombs,  re- 
proach us  as  slaves  and  cowards.  I hear  them  now  in  the  wailing 
winds. 

“The  Muscogee  was  once  a mighty  people.  The  Georgians 
i trembled  at  your  war-whoop. 

“Now  your  very  blood  is  white;  your  tomahawks  have  no 
edge;  your  bows  and  arrows  were  buried  with  your  fathers.  Oh! 
I Muscogees,  brethren  of  my  mother,  brush  from  your  eyelids  the 
sleep  of  slavery ; once  more  strike  for  vengeance — once  more  for 
I your  country.  The  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  complain.  Their 
; tears  drop  from  the  weeping  skies.  Let  the  white  race  perish. 

“They  seize  your  land ; they  trample  on  the  ashes  of  your  dead  ! 

“Back,  whence  they  came,  upon  a trail  of  blood,  they  must  be 
driven. 

“Back ! back,  ay,  into  the  great  water  whose  accursed  waves 
! brought  them  to  our  shores  ! 

I “Burn  their  dwellings  ! Destroy  their  stock  ! Slay  their  wives 

and  children!  The  Red  Man  owns  the  country,  and  the  Paleface 
I must  never  enjoy  it. 

I 

. “War  now!  War  forever!  War  upon  the  living!  MUr  upon 

the  dead ! Dig  their  very  corpses  from  the  grave.  Our  country 
: must  give  no  rest  to  a white  man’s  bones. 

I “This  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  revealed  to  my  brother, 

his  familiar,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lakes.  He  sends  me  to  you. 

“All  the  tribes  of  the  north  are  dancing  the  war-dance.  Two 
mighty  warriors  across  the  seas  will  send  us  arms.  (Spain  and 
England  are  referred  to).  Tecumseh  will  soon  return  to  his  coun- 
try. My  prophets  shall  tarry  with  you.  They  will  stand  between 
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you  and  the  bullets  of  your  enemies.  When  the  white  men  ap- 
proach you  the  yawning  earth  shall  swallow  them  up. 

“Soon  shall  you  see  my  arm  of  fire  stretched  athwart  the  sky. 
I will  stamp  my  foot  at  Tippecanoe,  and  the  very  earth  shall 
shake.”  (P.  59-61.) 

After  this  Tookabatcha  meeting  the  settlers  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory  knew  that  war  with  the  Indians  was  inevitable  but  they 
were  practically  defenseless  in  an  uncharted  wilderness  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hostile  Indians  (who  were  angry  because 
more  white  people  kept  moving  further  and  further  into  their 
territory  and  taking  more  and  more  of  the  Indian  lands.) 

The  Indians  even  became  angry  with  Dale  — their  former 
friend  — but  he  still  had  some  warm  personal  friends  among  them 
who  proved  very  useful  to  the  whites  as  is  shown  by  an  occurrence 
one  morning  at  daybreak  when  Dale  stopped  at  Bob  Mosly’s  stand 
on  the  edge  of  Peter  McQueen’s  town.*  Here  while  he  was  drink- 
ing the  coffee  Mrs.  Mosly  whispered  to  him  that  her  Uncle  Mc- 
Queen was  going  to  war  on  the  white  people  and  had  sworn  that 
he  would  kill  Dale  on  sight  for  bringing  so  many  white  settlers 
into  the  country.  McQueen,  a half  blood  and  very  wealthy,  was 
merely  the  tool  of  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Pensacola  who  were 
urging  the  Indians  to  war  against  the  pioneer  Americans. 

IV.  LIFE  AS  A WARRIOR. 

On  July  13,  1813,  Dale  moved  cautiously  and  came  one  morn- 
ing to  the  home  of  Sam  Manac,  a friendly  half  breed  who  told 
Dale  that  the  Indians  were  definitely  organized  for  war  against 
the  whites ; he  also  estimated  their  plans  of  attack.  Dale  gave  this 
information  to  James  Caller,  Lieutenant  Commandant,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Brigadier  General  Ferdinand  Claiborne  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Volunteers.  The  latter,  after  strenuous  effort,  was  able  to 
get  up  a small  army  with  which  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Indian  attacks.  Dale,  because  he  knew  all  this  surrounding  coun- 
try so  well,  was  the  key  man  in  this  situation,  therefore  he  volun- 
teered as  a scout  to  go  into  the  territory  of  the  warring  tribes  to 


*Near  mouth  of  Uphaupee  Creek  in  Macon  County,  Ala. 
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see  if  Manac’s  statements  were  true,  and  if  so,  to  find  out  their 
relative  strength  and  the  best  methods  for  fighting  tlie  warring 
tribes. 

Dale  and  fourteen  others  riding  ahead  of  the  main  group  of 
a scouting  expedition  across  Burnt  Corn  Creek  overtook  a party 
of  Indians  with  pack  mules  which  they  attacked  but  the  sudden 
rushing  up  of  the  remaining  scouts  caused  such  confusion  that 
soon  the  war-whoop  was  sounded  from  the  reed  brakes  Avliere 
many  Indians  were  hidden  though  Dale’s  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  all  in  the  open  pine  woods.  A fight  began  and  Dale 
early  killed  a big  warrior  but  while  reloading  his  gun  a hall  hit 
him  in  his  left  side  and  lodged  against  his  backbone.  One  of  his 
men  reloading  his  gun  for  him,  he  fought  on  in  spite  of  his  wound. 
After  a few  hours  most  of  the  pack  mules  had  been  taken  and  com- 
plete victory  nearly  won  (over  the  Indians)  when  one  of  Dale’s 
men — which  one  is  unknown — called  out  suddenly  in  a loud  voice 
‘‘Retreat”.  A panic  followed  this  false  order  and  the  militia  fled, 
defeated  from  the  field.  This  fight  though  lasting  only  a few 
hours — from  one  to  three  p.  m.  on  July  27,  1813  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Escambia  River  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Mims* — may 
seem  insignificant  but  it  is  really  highly  important  since  it  is  the 
first  battle  of  the  Creek  Wars  in  which  the  Indians  showed  them- 
selves most  l)loodthirsty. 

Governor  David  Holmes  of  Mississippi  Territory  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  Mississippi,  was,  after  the  battle  of  Burnt 
Corn,  ordered  to  call  for  U.  S.  volunteers.  The  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory was  in  the  7th  U.  S.  military  district  commanded  by  Major 
General  Thomas  Flournoy.  WTgon  trains  was  the  chief  method 
of  transportation  at  this  time.  PAcessive  rains  for  six  weeks  had 
swollen  the  streams  and  made  the  roads  almost  impassable.  Im- 
migration was  suspended,  the  mails  were  cut  off  because  the  In- 
dians shot  the  post  riders,  seized  the  mails  and  sent  them  to  Pen- 
sacola to  the  Spanish,  murders  occurred  daily,  fields  were  aban- 
doned, houses  were  burned,  cattle  and  crops  were  destroyed. 
Pioneer  citizens  with  no  food  and  clothes  crowded  into  ill-con- 
structed stockades  with  insufficient  supplies  but  were  afraid  to 


*In  the  present  Escambia  County,  Ala. 
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venture  out  for  provisions  and  as  a result  they  were  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  other  deadly  diseases. 

In  ‘this  time  of  distress  Pushmataha,  the  Choctaw  Chief,  and 
also  Colbert,  head  of  the  Chickasaw  tribe,  soon  visited  Claiborne 
and  fortunately  for  us  were  won  over  to  fight  with  the  Americans 
against  the  Creeks  and  Shawnees.  Had  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws — two  such  powerful  tribes — joined  the  other  warring  Indians 
against  us,  the  result  of  the  Creek  war  might  have  been  disastrous 
for  our  pioneer  ancestors. 

Dale’s  wound  received  at  Battle  of  Burnt  Corn  became  so 
serious  that  immediately  after  this  battle  he  had  to  retire  to  Fort 
Madison^  to  recuperate.  Soon  however  he  took  charge  of  this  fort 
which  was  being  abandoned  by  United  States  orders.  Major  Gen- 
eral Flournoy  advised  Dale  to  leave  it  for  the  safer  fort  of  Mount 
VernoU  but  he  felt  responsible  for  the  women  and  children  left 
there  under  his  care  and  thus  remained  at  Fort  Madison  until,  at 
the  request  of  General  Claiborne,  he  was  ordered  to  do  some 
scouting  work  among  eighty  or  one  hundred  Indians  encamped 
near.  For  this  scouting  expedition  at  daylight  one  morning  he 
manned  each  of  two  canoes  with  five  picked  men  to  move  cau- 
tiously up  the  Alabama  River  while  others  ran  along  on  the  bank. 
He  would  need  the  canoes  if  he  had  to  cross  the  river  quickly. 
Soon  a large  canoe  thirty  feet  long  and  four  feet  deep  made  of  a 
cypress  tree  especially  for  the  transportation  of  corn  but  now 
containing  eleven  warriors  came  in  sight.  Dale  and  three  men 
got  in  a canoe  and  paddled  within  forty  paces  of  the  big  boat  and 
fired  but  in  vain.  One  Indian  threw  a scalping  knife  at  Dale 
which  pierced  the  boat  through  and  through  grazing  his  thigh  as 
it  passed.  The  canoes  touched  and  Dale  gives  a vivid  account  of 
this  famous  canoe  fight  which  is  probably  the  bravest  deed  of 
his  life : 

“I  leaped  up,  placing  one  of  my  feet  in  each  boat.  At  the  same 
instant  the  foremost  warrior  leveled  his  rifle  at  my  breast.  It 
flashed  in  the  pan.  As  quick  as  lightning,  he  clubbed  it,  and 


^Located  in  the  present,  Clarke  Co.  about  midway  between  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  rivers,  south  of  Suggsville. 

^At  old  Fort  Stoddert  on  Mobile  River  in  northern  part  of  Mobile  County, 
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aimed  at  me  a furious  blow  which  I partially  parried,  and,  before 
he  could  repeat  it,  I shivered  his  skull  with  my  g-im.  In  the  mean- 
time an  Indian  had  struck  down  Jerry®  and  was  about  to  dispatch 
him,  when  I broke  my  rifle  over  his  head.  It  parted  in  two  pieces. 
The  barrel  Jerry  seized,  and  renewed  the  fig^ht.  d'he  stock  I hurled 
at  one  of  the  savages.  Being  then  disarmed,  Caesar,  a negro, 
handed  me  his  musket  and  bayonet. 

“Finding  myself  unable  to  keep  the  two  canoes  in  juxtaposition, 
I resolved  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  and  leaped  into  the  Indian 
boat.  My  piroque,  with  Jerry,  Jim  and  Caesar,  floated  off.  Jim 
fired,  and  slightly  wounded  the  Indian  next  to  me.  I now  stood  in 
the  centre  of  their  canoe — two  dead  at  my  feet — a wounded  savage 
in  the  stern,  who  had  been  snapping  his  piece  at  me  during  the 
fight,  and  four  powerful  warriors  in  front.  The  first  one  directed 
a furious  blow  at  me  with  his  rifle;  it  gkmced  upon  the  barrel  of 
my  musket,  and  I staved  the  bayonet  through  his  body.  As  he 
fell  the  next  one  re]:>eated  the  attack.  A shot  from  Jerry  Austill 
])ierced  his  heart.  Striding  over  them,  the  next  sprung  at  me  with 
his  tomahawk,  I killed  him  with  the  l^ayonet,  and  his  corpse  lay 
between  me  and  the  last  of  the  party.  1 knew  him  well — d'ar- 
cha-chee,  a noted  wrestler,  and  the  most  famous  ball-player  of  his 
clan.  He  paused  a moment  in  expectation  of  my  attack,  l)ut,  find- 
ing me  motionless,  he  stepped  backward  to  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
shook  himself,  gave  the  war-whoop  of  his  tribe,  and  cried  out, 
“Big  Sam  ! I am  a man — I am  coming — come  on.”  As  he  said 
this,  with  a terrific  yell  he  bounded  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
comrade,  and  directed  a blow  at  my  head  with  his  rifle,  which 
dislocated  my  left  shoulder.  I dashed  the  bayonet  into  him.  It 
glanced  around  his  ril)S,  and  the  point  hitching  to  his  back-bone, 
I pressed  him  down.  As  I pulled  the  weapon  out,  he  put  his  hands 
upon  the  canoe  and  endeavored  to  rise,  crying  out,  “Tar-cha-chee 
is  a man.  He  is  not  afraid  to  die.”  I drove  my  bayonet  through 
his  heart.  I then  turned  to  the  wounded  villain  in  the  stern,  who 
snapped  his  rifle  at  me  as  I advanced  and  had  been  snapping  dur- 
ing the  whole  conflict.  He  gave  the  war-whoop  and,  in  tones  of 
hatred  and  defiance,  exclaimed,  “I  am  a warrior — I am  not  afraid 
to  die.”  As  he  uttered  the  words  I pinned  him  down  with  my 
bayonet,  and  he  followed  his  eleven  comrades  to  the  land  of  s])irits. 


®Jere  Austill,  later  U.  S'.  Marshall  and  Commission  Merchant  in  Mobile. 
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During  this  conflict,  which  was  over  in  ten  minutes,  my  brave 
companions,  Smith^  and  Austill,  had  been  struggling  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Alabama,  endeavoring  to  reach  me.”  (P.  123-126.) 

V.  LIFE  AS  A USEFUL  CITIZEN  AND  STATESMAN. 

Fighting  and  scouting,  however,  were  not  the  only  ways  in 
which  Dale  served  his  country  for  shortly  after  this  heroic  canoe 
fight  he  was  invited  to  attend  a council  of  officers  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  building  a fort  at  Weatherford’s  Bluff  where  cotton  and 
corn  was  abundant  and  from  whence  the  war  party  secured  sup- 
plies. The  opinion  seemed  prevalent  that  the  contemplated  post 
was  too  near  the  seat  of  war  for  a force  so  weak  and  inadequate. 
Dale  at  length  was  called  on  for  his  opinion : 

“There  was  a sensation — not  a sneer — but  a surprise — when 
1 rose.  I calmly  surveyed  the  company  and  said, 

“General,  there’s  so  many  shining  buttons  here  to  dazzle  a 
fellow’s  eyes,  I do  not  know  whether  the  opinion  of  a frontier  man 
will  be  listened  to.  But  I have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“Name  it,”  said  the  general.  “What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Sir,  have  the  women  and  children  now  in  my  charge  at  Fort 
Madison  brought  here,  and  I’ll  be  d — d if  I don’t  build  the  fort,  and 
keep  it  after  it  is  built.” 

General  Claiborne  took  two  or  three  turns,  and  suddenly  said, 
“Captain  Dale,  let’s  take  a glass  of  grog.” 

After  we  had  drunk,  he  said, 

“Gentlemen,  the  point  is  decided.  We  must  build  the  fort; 
at  all  hazards  it  must  be  built.  General  Jackson  is  advancing,  and 
supplies  must  be  secured  for  him.” 


dim  Smith  of  Clarke  Co. 

Dn  Alabama  River  at  the  present  Claiborne  in  Monroe  Co. 
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'‘He  then  said,  “Captain  Dale,  there’s  a duty  to  perform — a 
Difficult  and  dangerous  one.  May  I ask  you  to  undertake  it?” 

“General,  I will  do  what  you  wish,  or  die  for  it,  and  every 
fellow  I have  will  do  the  same  for  you.” 

“Thank  you.  Captain  Dale — a thousand  thanks.  You  have  a 
noble  set  of  boys.  Proceed  up  the  river  in  canoes,  reconnoitre 
both  banks,  and  secure  the  march  of  my  troops.  General  Pusha- 
mataha,  with  his  warriors,  will  accompany  you  on  the  scout.”  (P. 
131-132.) 

On  November  28,  1813  Dale  proved  his  absolute  fearlessness 
as  well  as  patriotism  when  he  went  on  an  expedition  to  Econachaca 
which  was  the  Holy  Ground  of  the  Indians  “east  of  Alabama  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy,  (P.  137)  120  miles  from  the  new  stockade” 
in  what  is  now  Lowndes  County,  Alabama.  A petition  signed  by 
twenty-two  officers  urged  General  Claiborne  not  to  attem])t  to 
reach  Econachaca  since  there  was  not  even  a path  to  that  place. 
Upon  his  decision  to  go  anyway,  with  one  voice  these  men  swore 
“tliey  would  follow  him  or  die  in  the  wilderness.”  The  General 
shed  tears  at  these  demonstrations  of  patriotism.  He  grasped  us 
all  by  the  hand  and  we  marched  out  of  Fort  Clail^orne  to  the  tune 
of  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.”  After  eighty  miles  of  march- 
ing while  the  scouts  were  only  half  clothed  and  half  fed  a stockade 
had  to  be  built  for  the  sick  and  the  baggage  where  a guard  of  one 
hundred  men  was  left.  Thirty  miles  brought  them  to  the  Holy 
Ground.  Two  thirds  of  the  march  was  through  a pathless  forest. 
No  trail  led  to  Econachaca  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
reach. 

“On  Christmas  Eve,”  Dale  tells  us,  “We  lay  shivering  in  our 
old  blankets  in  Weatherford’s  cornfield.”  On  December  23,  1813 
with  the  weather  wet  and  bitter  cold  though  they  had  no  meat, 
coffee  nor  spirits  yet  in  three  columns  they  attacked  Econachaca 
and  drove  out  the  Indians,  killing  many  of  them.  The  Choctaws 
in  Dale’s  party  plundered  the  town,  set  fire  to  it  and  killed  three 
Shawnee  prophets.  General  Claiborne,  his  officers  and  men,  dined 
next  day  on  boiled  acorns  and  parched  corn.  The  little  flour  and 
spirits  on  hand  he  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  the  sick.  On 
the  five  days  of  the  return  march  they  lived  on  parched  corn  only. 
Many  men  who  had  been  reared  in  comfort  and  some  even  in 
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luxury  bravely  endured  all  these  hardships  and  dangers  in  order 
to  capture  this  strategic  Indian  stronghold.  Gerald  C.  Brandon 
and  Abram  N.  Scott,  both  afterward  governors  of  Mississippi, 
were  among  these  scouts  who  dared  to  go  to  Econachaca.  The 
Capture  of  the  Holy  Ground  helped  greatly  to  win  the  Creek  War 
because  it  broke  up  the  morale  of  the  Indians,  since  it  made  them 
know  that  they  were  neither  inaccessible  nor  invulnerable.  It 
destroyed  their  confidence  in  their  prophets  who  had  been  killed 
at  Econachaca,  and  it  proved  to  them  what  “American  volunteers 
even  without  shoes,  clothing,  blankets  or  provisions  would  do  for 
their  country.”  (P.  141-142). 

The  exposures  and  hardships  of  these  scouting  expeditions 
aggravated  Dale’s  old  wound  so  much  that  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  go  to  Dr.  Neal  Smith,  the  surgeon  at  Fort  Claiborne  who  re- 
moved the  ball  from  his  side. 

After  his  recovery  Dale  farmed  for  one  year — planted  corn 
only — making  for  his  share  one  thousand  bushels ; every  grain  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  starving  Tennessee  troops  who  passed  his 
farm  on  their  march  to  Mobile. 

For  a time  now  Indian  troubles  seemed  temporarily  quieted 
but  soon  the  British  and  Spanish  joined  in  active  hostilities  against 
the  Americans  so  Dale  got  up  twenty  men  determined  to  join 
General  Jackson  then  commander  of  this  seventh  military  district 
and  at  that  particular  time  in  the  act  of  attacking  the  Spanish  at 
Pensacola.  Dale  was  too  late  however  for  the  Spaniards  had  al- 
ready hauled  down  their  flag  before  he  reached  Jackson’s  army. 

One  of  Dale’s  greatest  and  certainly  his  best  known  piece  of 
scout  work  is  the  carrying  an  “express”  from  the  Creek  Agency 
in  Georgia  and  eight  days  later  delivering  to  General  Jackson  in 
NeAv  Orleans — this  important  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department. 

Let  Sam  Dale  tell  his  own  story  of  his  ride  that  ranks  second 
in  importance  only  to  Paul  Revere’s  immortal  ride : 

“Toward  the  close  of  December,  1814,  I was  at  the  Creek 
Agency  in  Georgia  on  business.  Late  at  night  an  express  arrived 
for  General  Jackson  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  general  was 
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supposed  to  be  in  or  near  New  Orleans,  preparing-  for  its  defense 
against  the  rumored  British  invasion.  Colonel  Hawkins,  the  Creek 
Agent,  and  General  M’Intosh  in  command  of  the  Georgia  troops, 
then  in  that  vicinity,  urged  me  to  take  charge  of  the  dispatches. 
An  inhospitable  wilderness  and  a perfidious  and  revengeful  ])eople 
lay  on  the  route  but  I accepted  the  trust. 

“Mounted  on  a compactly-built  horse  noted  for  his  wind  and 
muscle,  which  I purchased  at  the  Agency  for  the  trip,  I set  out  the 
same  night,  taking  with  me  only  a blanket,  my  flint  and  steel,  my 
pistols  and  a wallet  of  Indian  flour  for  myself  and  horse.  In  seven 
days  and  a half  I reached  Madisonville  on  the  Tchefoncta  River 
and  forthwith  engaged  a fishing  smack  to  carry  me  across  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Landing  at  Fort  St.  John  I found  Quarter-master- 
general  Piatt,  who  put  me  on  a fine  horse  and  directed  me  to  head- 
quarters under  charge  of  an  orderly.  At  head-quarters  on  Royal 
Street,  I learned  that  the  general  was  below,  with  the  army,  in 
front  of  the  British  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  Galloping  through 
the  city,  down  the  river  side,  I heard  the  roar  of  artillery.  The 

l)attle  was  in  full  blast When  the  gun  smoke  rolled  away,  the 

field  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  and  the  British  columns 
were  in  full  retreat 

“It  was  after  midnight  before  I could  deliver  my  dispatches  to 
General  Jackson.  Without  speaking,  he  tore  them  open  and  ex- 
claimed, “Too  late;  too  late;  they  are  always  too  late  at  Wash- 
ington.” (P.  148-151) 

Given  a little  space  for  peace  time  activities,  Dale  then  became 
a farmer  and  merchant  at  Dale’s  Ferry  in  Monroe  County,  Missis- 
sippi Territory.  That  he  \vas  as  useful  a citizen  in  peace  as  in  w'ai 
is  proved  by  Governor  Holmes  appointing  him  “colonel  of  the 
militia,  assessor  and  collector  for  the  county,  and  commissioner 
to  take  the  census  and  organize  beats  or  precincts,  with  blank 
commissions  for  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  constables,  and  other 
civil  offices.”  (P.  166).  In  1816  his  fellow  citizens  likewise  proved 
their  appreciation  of  him  by  electing  him  a delegate  from  his 
county  of  Monroe  to  the  convention  called  to  divide  the  Mississippi 
Territory  into  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  represented  his  county  of 
Lauderdale  in  the  Mississippi  legislature.  In  all  of  these  offices 
of  public  trust  Dale  served  with  distinction.  His  heart  was  too 
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tender  however  for  him  to  accumulate  and  keep  any  money.  In 
1817  he  took  the  $4,000  in  cash  which  was  his  all  that  he  had  saved 
“as  a result  of  long  years  of  toil,  public  service  and  privation”  in- 
vested it  in  Mobile  and  staked  his  credit  to  save  the  country  from 
famine.  These  supplies  bought  with  his  $4,000  were  distributed 
on  twelve  months  credit  among  thousands  of  people  many  of  them 
newly-arrived  immigrants  and  utter  strangers  to  him  but  he  could 
not  resist  their  tears  as  they  begged  for  bread,  though  giving  food 
to  these  strangers  left  him  practically  penniless. 

When  Dale  was  fifty-six  his  last  commission  was  given  to  him 
when  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  veteran  scout  to  remove 
the  Choctaw  Indians  to  their  new  home  on  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers.  One  of  the  Choctaws  la-cha-hopa  sold  his  reserve  of  two 
sections  of  land  to  Dale  on  which  farm  Daleville,  in  Lauderdale 
County,  Mississippi — the  first  real  home  of  his  very  own  that  he 
ever  had — Dale  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  there  he  lies  buried. 
He  left  this  home  only  once — on  a trip  to  Washington  where  he 
was  received  most  cordially  by  his  former  friend.  General  Jackson, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  Dale’s  visit  President  Jackson  and  enter- 
tained Dale  at  the  White  House.  He  was  feted  and  dined  by  many 
other  celebrated  men,  congressmen,  newspaper  editors,  the  mayor 
of  Washington,  and  others.  None  of  this  great  honor  shown  him 
turned  Dale’s  head  at  all  but  through  it  all  he  remained  unpre- 
tentious, sincere,  and  genuine. 

On  May  24,  1841  at  71,  calm  and  self  possessed.  Dale  made  a 
final  statement  among  his  last  words  which  probably  furnishes  the 
key  note  to  his  successful  life  : 


“I  am  now  a lonely  man,  patiently  waiting  the  roll-call  of  the 
Great  Chief  above.  Much  of  my  life,  as  you  have  heard,  has  been 
passed  in  solitude,  on  paths  beset  with  danger,  or  in  deadly  strife. 
I have  been  from  necessity,  self-reliant  and  fearless ; but  since  the 
night  of  my  father’s  death,  when  so  many  orphans  were  deft  in 
my  charge,  my  trust  has  been  in  God,  and  the  greater  the  peril  the 
firmer  my  faith.  It  has  sustained  me,  when  cold  and  wearied,  on 
my  midnight  scout.  It  has  nerved  my  arm  when  striking  for  my 
country ; and  now,  sir,  it  lights  up  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and 
shines  brighter  and  brighter  in  the  depths  of  eternity.  Put  your 
trust  in  Him.” 
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J.  P'.  H.  Claiborne,  Dale’s  biographer,  “venture  to  hope  that 
his  (Dale’s)  life,  as  here  written,  presents  a fair  example  of  the 
genuine  frontier  man — modest,  truthful,  ])atient,  frugal,  full  of 
religious  faith,  proud  of  his  country,  remorseless  in  battle,  yet 
prompt  to  forgive,  and  ever  ready  to  jeopard  his  own  safety  for 
the  helpless  and  oppressed — a race  of  men  such  as  no  other  nation 
has  produced — wholly  American — a feature  as  ])rominent  in  our 
social  and  political  history  as  the  grand  physical  characteristics 
peculiar  to  this  continent.” 


Samuel  Dale 

(From  Doctor  Owens’  History) 

DALE,  SAMUEL,  pioneer,  was  l)orn  in  1772,  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.,  and  died  Alay  23,  1841,  in  Daleville,  Miss.  PTe  was  of 
Irish  descent,  and  lived  with  his  parents  at  Clinch  River  Forks, 
Va.,  from  1775  to  1783.  The  family  moved  in  the  latter  year  to 
what  is  now  Greene  County,  Ga.,  then  the  frontier  of  that  state, 
and  lived  in  a stockade  for  protection  from  the  Indians.  4'he  hoy 
early  became  familiar  with  Indian  warfare,  and  when  his  parents 
died  a few  years  later,  supported  and  protected  the  seven  younger 
children,  working  on  the  farm  and  engaging  in  much  of  the  border 
warfare  with  the  Muscogees.^  In  1793  he  was  appointed  a United 
States  scout,  and  soon  became  a noted  Indian  fighter,  known  as 
“Big  Sam.”  On  November  13,  of  that  year,  he  killed  seven  Indians 
single-handed  at  Randon’s  landing  on  the  Alal^ama  River,  with 
only  slight  injury  to  himself.  He  saw  service  under  Caj)t.  Jonas 
Fauche,  and  at  the  peace  became  a trader  among  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  and  acted  as  guide  to  pioneer  parties  who  were  seeking 
the  Tomhighee  settlements.  At  this  time,  he  resided  in  Jones 
County,  Ga.,  and  during  one  of  his  trading  excursions,  heard  Te- 
cumseh’s  war  speech  at  Tookahatchee.^  He  moved  to  Clarke 
County,  Ala.,  about  1810,  and  in  1813,  was  at  the  house  of  Col. 
Joseph  Phillips,  at  Jackson,  when  James  Cornell  arrived  there  and 


Ureeks, 

^In  the  present  Elmore  County. 
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announced  that  hostile  Indians  had  burnt  his  house  and  corn  cribs 
on  that  creek,  which  perhaps  from  this  event,  took  the  name  of 
Burnt  Corn.  Capt.  Dale  accompanied  Col.  Caller  in  the  Burnt 
Corn  expedition  where  he  was  painfully  wounded ; took  part  in 
the  bloody  Canoe  Fig^ht;  shortly  afterward  followed  Gen.  Claiborne 
to  Econochaca  as  captain  of  a company  in  Maj.  Smoot’s  battalion, 
taking-  part  in  that  fight;  commanded  a battalion  of  Kentucky 
volunteers  in  Col.  Russell’s  expeditions  to  the  Cahaba  old-towns, 
February,  1814;  and  in  the  following  December  rode  his  pony, 
“Paddy,”  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans  in  seven  and  one-half  days, 
bearing  dispatches  to  Jackson.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Fort 
Jackson,  he  moved  to  Monroe  County  where  he  established  a farm 
and  became  a trader  at  Dale’s  Ferry.  He  was  for  a short  time  in 
service  under  Gen.  Jackson  when  that  officer  was  sent  to  subdue 
the  turbulent  Seminoles;  and  went  promptly  to  the  assistance  of 
the  settlers  when  the  outrages  of  “Savannah  Jack,”  in  what  is  now 
Butler  County,  caused  alarm  throughout  the  state.  He  was  the 
first  or  second  tax  collector  of  Monroe  County.  In  1817,  was  a 
delegate  from  Monroe  County  to  the  convention  to  divide  Missis- 
sippi territory ; was  a member  of  the  first  general  assembly  of 
Alabama  territory,  the  same  year;  and  received  from  Gov.  Bibb  a 
commission  of  Colonel. 

Col.  Dale  represented  Monroe  County  in  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature in  1819  with  James  Dellet,  in  1820  with  John  Murphy,  in 
1821  with  Arthur  P.  Bagby,  in  1823  with  John  Gayle,  in  1824  with 
Arthur  P.  Bagby.  in  1826  and  1828  with  Enoch  Parson,  and  in 
1829  with  John  Morrissett,  serving  in  all,  eight  years  between  1819 
and  1830.  In  1821,  he  was  member  of  the  commission  to  locate 
public  roads  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Pensacola,  and  on  to  Blakely  and 
Fort  Claiborne;  was  one  of  the  committee  to  meet  and  escort 
Gen.  Lafayette  to  the  capitol  of  Alabama,  1824;  was  appointed 
with  Col.  G.  S.  Gaines  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  remove  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  1830;  moved  to  Perry  County,  1830,  remaining 
there  about  a year ; bought  land  from  la-cha-hopa,  near  Daleville, 
Lauderdale  County,  Miss.,  lived  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
W'as  the  first  representative  sent  by  that  county  to  the  Mississippi 
legislature,  1836.  On  December  5,  1821,  the  Alabama  legislature 
passed  an  act  expressing  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Col.  Dale, 
the  preamble  stating  that  he  had  lost  the  vouchers  proving  his 
claims  against  the  United  States,  and  the  enactment  putting  him 
for  life  on  the  half  pay  of  a United  States  colonel,  with  the  rank 
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of  brevet  brigadier-general  of  militia.  One  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  was  also  named  after  him.  Col.  Dale  spent  some  time  in 
Washington,  and  his  fragmentary  descriptions  and  judgments  of 
Jackson,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Benton,  Prentiss,  and  other  great  con- 
temporaries are  considered  of  great  value.  He  has  been  called 
the  “Daniel  Boone  of  Alabama,”  and  his  adventurous  life  has  been 
recorded  by  Meek,  Pickett,  and  especially  by  J.  F.  PI.  Claiborne  in 
his  work,  the  “Life  and  Time  of  Gen.  Samuel  Dale.”  Married: 
about  1812  in  Clarke  County.  Last  residence:  Daleville,  Miss. 
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THE  ROBINSON  SPRINGS  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  May  Harris 

(This  article  giving-  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  communi- 
ties in  Central  Alabama  was  prepared  and  read  by  Miss  May  Harris  to  the 
Millbrook  Civic  Club,  of  Elmore  County,  Miss  Harris  is  a distinguished 
author  who  has  written  for  some  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country, 
including  Harper’s  magazine  and  Harper’s  Bazaar,  the  American,  Broadway, 
Smart  Set,  The  Atlantic,  Sewanee  Review,  and  such  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  several  Boston  papers.  She  was  the  joint  author  with  the 
late  Frances  Nimmo  Greene  of  a series  of  books,  “American  Ideals”  pub- 
lished by  Scribner’s  in  1921.  Her  writings  include  novelettes,  short  stories, 
essays,  one  act  plays,  editorials  and  poems.  Her  most  recent  patriotic 
activity  was  as  a member  of  the  Writers  War  Board  in  New  York  City.  Editor.) 

Memories  of  a place  in  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  ‘'Oldest 
Inhabitant” — as  I seem  in  danger  of  becoming! — always  have  a 
certain  atmospheric  value,  but  a perspective  back  to  the  pioneer 
settlement  of  a neighbhood,  nearly  a century  and  a quarter  ago, 
is  a more  difficult  as  well  as  a more  interesting  record.  As  it 
happens,  I had  the  privilege  of  the  recollections  of  a grandmother 
(the  daughter  of  a pioneer),  a father,  and  a cousin — -all  of  different 
generations — who  gave  the  outline  of  the  early  days  and  successive 
years  to  the  timie  when  my  own  memories  begin. 

My  father  used  to  say  that  Robinson  Springs — like  Boston — 
was  more  a state  of  mind  than  a definite  place,  since  it  included  a 
radius,  dominated  for  years  by  the  Church,  of  over  five  miles. 
This  nucleus  of  Church,  Academy,  Masonic  Lodge,  and  a few  resi- 
dents, became  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century,  an  extremely 
well-known  and  attractive  focal  point. 


But  first,  I shall  say  a word  or  two  of  the  historical  back- 
ground which  belongs  to  this  part  of  Alabama,  and  to  note  in 
passing,  that  Pickett,  the  first  historian  of  Alabama,  wrote  some 
of  that  history  at  his  home  in  Robinson  Springs,  one  hundred 
years  ago ! It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  citizens  of  this  neigh- 
borhood of  how  close  the  footsteps  of  early  Spanish,  French  and 
English  explorers  passed  at  Old  Coosada,  four  miles  from  Robin- 
son Springs.  The  most  important  landmark  of  that  period,  after 
Mobile,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Toulouse,  re-built,  after  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  name  was. 
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given  to  the  P'ort  and  where  William  AVeatherford,  the  Creek  Indian 
leader  surrendered.  Legend  and  romance  are  associated  with  the 
Fort,  and  a long  procession  of  famous  names.  Some  years  ago 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  Alabama,  in  a colorful  ceremony,  ])laced  a 
marker  on  this  spot,  which  is  between  Coosada  and  AA'etumpka,  a 
few  miles  from  either  place,  on  the  Coosa  River.  Alany  very  in- 
teresting relics  have  been  recovered  from  the  Fort  and  from  the 
famous  Indian  Mounds  on  the  Jackson  Plantation  near  Coosada, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  and  others  in  ^Montgomery 
Museums. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  throughout  Alabama,  a few  settlers 
and  Indian  traders  whose  disputes  with  the  Indians — when  not 
terminated  by  massacres !— were  a constant  source  of  trouble  to 
the  Government  Agents.  Mobile  had  long  been  an  important 
place,  and  the  little  town  of  Huntsville  had  been  chosen  as  the 
temporary  Capital  of  the  Territory.  But  most  of  the  lands  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  were  untouched  forest,  and  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  settlers,  when  the  first  Territorial  Legislature,  in 

1817,  created  the  County  of  Autauga,  which,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  embraced  this  particular  neighl)orhood.  William  Wyatt 
Bibb,  a young  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  by  President  Monroe  and  a year  later,  in 

1818,  by  election  of  the  people  became  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State.  His  home,  at  this  time,  was  two  miles  from  Robinson 
Springs,  near  Coosada.  He  is  buried  there,  close  to  the  present 
home  of  Warren  Hall. 

It  was  in  1818,  that  the  great  “trek”  of  settlers  from  other 
states  arrived  in  earnest.  They  came  from  the  Carolinas,  A^’^ir- 
ginia,  and  Georgia,  along  the  old  Military  Road,  opened  by  General 
Jackson  during  the  Creek  Indian  campaign  ending  with  AVeather- 
ford’s  surrender  at  Fort  Toulouse.  They  came  by  wagon  train, 
with  families,  slaves,  flocks  and  herds — all  their  possessions  — 
stopping  as  it  pleased  them,  to  enter  Government  lands.  It  must 
have  been  as  picturesque  a pilgramage  as  the  Gold  Rush  to  Cali- 
fornia in  later  years.  My  grandmother  was  seven  when  she  left 
North  Carolina,  so  her  memories  of  the  long  trip  to  Alabama  were 
naturally  vague,  but  she  remembered  that  the  Indians  were  still 
here,  and  the  howling  of  wolves  gave  her  terror  in  the  night.  It 
was  a beautiful  country,  and  the  many  hills  appealed  especially  to 
the  Scotch  pioneers.  My  great-grandfather,  Archibald  McKeithen, 
promptly  selected  the  highest  one  he  could  find  for  his  home, 
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Thornfield,  which  was  built  a few  years  after  his  coming.  The 
first  houses  of  the  settlers,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  hurriedly 
built  of  logs,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a saw  mill  was  estab- 
lished, the  magnificent  trees  cut  down,  and  permanent  homes  were 
possible.  The  first  of  these  to  be  built,  was  Ellerslie,  in  1818,  the 
home  of  Bolling  Hall ; the  second,  a year  later  was  Thornfield,  the 
home  of  Archibald  McKeithen,  and  the  third,  built  about  the  same 
time,  was  built  by  John  Rives,  close  to  the  river,  at  Old  Coosada. 
The  Rives  home  was  l^urned  a half  century  ago,  but  a great- 
grandson,  Frank  Rives,  has  built  a home  close  by  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  The  first  two  houses,  Ellerslie,  and  Thornfield,  are  still 
standing,  each  housing  the  fifth  generation  of  the  original  owners. 
The  great-granddaughter  of  the  first  Bolling  Hall,  Mrs.  Robert 
Rawlinson,  lives  at  Ellerslie,  and  Chiles  Harris,  the  great-grandson 
of  Archibald  McKeithen,  lives  at  Thornfield.  These  three  first 
houses,  and  many  others,  built  a few  years  later  (the  old  Joel 
Zeigler  home,  for  instance,  in  which  Mrs.  Sewell  is  living),  were 
very  similar  in  style — what,  I believe  architects  call  the  Pioneer- 
Colonial,  familiar  in  that  period  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  as  well  as 
in  New  England.  The  New  England  houses,  however,  were  with- 
out the  verandas  so  much  a part  of  the  Southern  type.  When  we 
consider  the  houses,  we  wonder  at  the  size  of  the  families  they 
sheltered  ! I speak  particularly  of  the  two  I know  most  about — 
Thornfield  and  Ellerslie,  but  I believe  the  conditions  were  similar 
to  all  ! These  houses  were  considered  fine  and  comfortable  in  a 
pioneer  country,  but  comfort  is  a relative  thing.  . . The  rooms  were 
small  and  the  upper  floors  little  more  than  attics,  and  the  principal 
provision  for  comfort  in  both  houses  seems  to  have  been  the  enor- 
mous fireplaces.  Here,  indeed,  there  Avas  room  for  a large  com- 
jiany  of  children,  as  well  as  for  the  guests,  which,  tradition  says, 
thronged  both  houses.  Archibald  McKeithen  had  seven  children 
— four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  North  Carolina, 
where  his  father  had  come  with  other  Jacobites  from  Scotland, 
after  1745.  The  family  of  Bolling  Hall  Avas  larger.  This  first 
Bolling  Hall  was  of  a notable  Virginia  family,  and  Avas  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress,  a friend  of  Calhoun  and  Clay, 
and  very  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  his  day.  He  and  his  twelve 
children,  11  daughters  and  one  son,  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tive influence  of  this  neighborhood.  ...  I wish  I had  records  of 
other  pioneer  families — but  I think  we  can  be  sure  that  they,  also, 
were  large.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  time.  . . . 
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Perhaps  the  people  realized  the  need  for  larger  houses,  for  the 
second  phase  of  house-ljiiilding  in  the  neighborhood  during  the 
next  ten  years,  was  a prelude,  simple,  but  more  comfortable,  to  the 
dignified  and  handsome  homes  to  l)e  built  later. 


The  little  village  of  Robinson  Springs  began  its  existence  very 
modestly  some  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers,  when  a sec- 
ond influx  of  families  were  attracted  to  the  s])ot,  bought  l)uilding 
sites  from  earlier  settlers,  and  created  the  first  nucleus  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  then  merely  a curving  road  on  the  to])  of 
one  hill  at  the  foot  of  another — both  of  the  reddest  red  clay!  being 
a ])art  of  the  historic  old  Jackson  Road,  sweeping  on  its  rough  and 
rambling  way  to  what  is  now  Birmingham — and  further  on,  -to 
Huntsville  and  Tennessee.  . . And  before  that,  possildy,  it  was  the 
trail  the  Indians  travelled  to  their  Northern  hunting  grounds.  I 
suppose  the  Indians  were  familiar  with  the  springs  of  clear  and 
sparkling  water  that  had  always  bubbled  from  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  hills  . . . The  water  had  a ])urity  which  evolved  to  our  grand- 
rathers,  a legend  of  health,  and  a great  many  families,  with  planta- 
tions in  less  favored  places  where  the  water  was  not  good,  found 
it  pleasant  to  live  in  this  neighborhood.  Among  these,  was  PAi 
Robinson,  a planter  of  Lowndes  County,  who  built  the  home 
where  his  grandson,  Dudley  Williamson,  lived  for  years,  in  front 
of  the  Church.  From  Montgomery,  came  the  uncle  of  Sidney 
Lanier,  who  built,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  the  house  which 
was  later  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Jones,  and  is  now  the  remodeled 
home  of  Mrs.  Mac  Saxon,  Avho  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Alexan- 
der McKeithen,  the  son  of  Archibald  IMcKeithen  of  d'horn field. 
I have  already  mentioned  Albert  Pickett,  who  lived  at  the  Parson- 
age— a house  built  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  “Circuit 
Riders  !”.  This  house,  recently  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Shelton,  had  very 
interesting  memories,  for  besides  being  the  home  of  the  historian, 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pickett’s  niece  to  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War,  LeRoy  Pope  Walker,  and  of  the  court- 
ship of  Air.  Pickett’s  daughter.  Alary,  by  my  uncle,  P>isho])  Harris. 
A few  crepe  myrtles  in  front  of  Airs.  Saxon’s  home,  marks  the 
place  where  the  home  of  Dr.  Chapman  once  stood.  He  was  a man 
of  high  character,  and  his  daughter,  Aliss  Alary  C’ha])man,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  family,  was  for  years  the  beloved  governess  of  a 
notable  Afontgomery  family.  There  were  many  other  families 
then  living  in  Robinson  Springs,  whose  names  were  unknown  to 
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my  recollection,  but  have  come  down  to  me  from  my  Grandmother. 
Among  these  were  the  Kleppers,  whose  home  in  front  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  was  the  first  of  a long  succession  of  houses  built  and 
burned  on  that  spot;  in  my  childhood  it  was  occupied  by  the  Pierce 
family.  Just  behind  the  Saxon  place  was  the  home  of  Peyton 
Bibb,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  who  built 
his  first  home  a very  short  distance  from  EHerslie.  He  sold  this 
home  to  William  Hall,  when  the  latter  married  his  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  Bolling  Hall  of  Ellerslie.  By  them,  it  was  called 
Lanark,  and  Avas  sold  in  recent  years  to  Dr.  Charles  Thigpen,  of 
Montgomery,  who  built  a new  country  house  on  the  very  beautiful 
site.  Peyton  Bibb  was  a cousin  of  Governor  Bibb;  one  of  his 
daughters  was  the  famous  “Aunt  Sophie”  familiar  to  all  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy;  another,  married  a Terry,  who  built  a home 
near  his  father-in-law.  Harriet  Bibb,  another  daughter,  married 
Albert  Gallatin  Goodwyn,  a young  doctor  from  Mount  Meigs,  who 
also  built  a home  across  the  road  from  his  father-in-law.  This 
home  was  burned  before  the  War,  and  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the 
GoodAvyii  family,  continued  to  live  for  four  generations  in  Robin- 
son Springs.  And  so  did  the  Bibb  family,  whose  last  representa- 
tive, Walter  Bibb,  was  a beloved  citizen  of  this  community  until 
his  death.  In  writing  of  the  Church  in  Robnison  Springs  some 
years  ago,  a great  many  families  of  this  neighborhood  were  dealt 
with  in  detail.  This  outline  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  early 
threads  from  which  the  later  web  has  been  spun,  and  as  in  Gen- 
ealogical maps,  each  family  can  trace  back  their  personal  record 
to  fill  in  the  present  picture. 

I must  not  get  out  of  step  Avith  the  chronology  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  origin  of  the  name  Robinson  Springs.  As  the 
springs  Avere  on  the  land  OAvned  by  Eli  Robinson,  they  Avere  nat- 
urally called  by  his  name,  and  about  the  time  the  Church  was 
built,  on  land  giA^en  by  Alexander  McKeithen,  Eli  Robinson  de- 
cided to  add  to  their  A'alue  as  a point  of  interest  by  making  the 
land  on  Avhich  they  Avere  situated  a public  Square.  My  cousin, 
Mrs.  Jones,  told  me  that  their  local  significance  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a pa\dllion  Avith  seats  built  around,  and  to  drink  the 
Avater  and  stroll  around  under  the  beautiful  trees  became  a neigh- 
borhood custom.  Perhaps  they  A'isualized  a future  for  Robinson 
Springs  like  the  famous  AA^atering  places  in  Virginia  and  NeAA?’ 
York.  i\Iy  cousin,  Mrs.  John  Jones,  had  AUAud  memories  of  the 
youth  and  gayety  and  fashion  of  that  period,  and  I found  it  easy 
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to  imagine  the  young  people  gathered  at  the  pavillion  (which  in  a 
sadly  neglected  state  was  still  standing  in  my  childhood),  sitting, 
or  standing  in  colorful  groups — in  crinoline  and  pantalettes;  in 
tight  pantaloons  and  high  cravats,  like  Godey  prints  ! — discussing 
the  topics  of  the  day.  . . What  topics — ? The  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria — the  Mexican  War — Jenny  Lind — the  possible  election  of 
a neighbor,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States!  The  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  Alabama  in  the  1830’s  and 
’40’s,  had  changed  greatly  from  that  of  the  pioneer  period.  The 
great  plantations  had  brought  wealth  to  many  families,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  neighborhood,  large  mansions  of  a stately  and 
gracious  type  had  been  built.  The  Alexander  McKeithen  house, 
close  to  Robinson  Springs,  with  its  pillared  porch,  its  lofty  rooms 
and  beautiful  stairway,  was  a fine  example  of  the  style  of  this  time. 
This  house  was  burned  when  I was  a little  girl,  but  I remember  it 
very  well.  Particularly,  the  beautiful  flower  garden,  laid  out  in 
intricate,  box-bordered  beds,  with  many  rare  flowers  and  plants. 
Mrs.  Alexander  McKeithen  was  the  sister  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Prattville,  and  the  aunt  of  Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  the  famous  Geologist 
of  the  University  of  Alabama.  On  the  other  side  of  Robinson 
Springs,  less  than  a mile  away  across  the  creek,  was  the  Claiborne 
Myers  home,  The  Vlill.  This  house,  built  on  a high  hill,  and  com- 
manding a splendid  view,  was  also  a “show”  place  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  it  was  l)urned,  I think,  before  the  War.  The  Alex- 
ander McKeithen  house  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  Pierces,  de- 
scendants of  the  Myers  family,  did  build  again  on  the  spot  where 
their  old  home  stood — which  now  has  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
The  only  house  of  this  style  and  period  left  standing  in  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  was  built  by  Absolom  Jackson,  who  married 
a daughter  of  the  first  Bolling  Hall  of  Ellerslie,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Hines  Hall,  a great-grandson  of  this  Bolling  Hall. 
This  stately  old  home,  set  in  magnificent  trees,  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  “spacious  days”  of  the  past.  Beyond  Rocky  Mount,  in  those 
“before  the  War”  days,  was  Violet  Hill,  built  by  the  Duncan  fam- 
ily— a very  handsome  house,  which  was  burned  years  ago.  Leg- 
ends of  Robert  Emmett,  who  was  related  to  the  Duncans,  clung 
romantically  to  this  house,  whose  owners  were  Catholics,  and 
whose  descendants  now  live  in  Montgomery.  Another  of  the  few 
houses  of  this  period  that  still  stands,  is  as  far  away  as  was  Violet 
Hill,  but  it  had  close  connections  with  this  neighborhood,  as  it 
was  the  home  of  Mary  McKeithen,  who  married  Frank  Pope,  the 
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owner  of  the  house.  This  old  house,  with  its  many  large  rooms, 
and  its  ball-room  on  the  third  floor,  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Golson,  who  as  Mrs.  Zora  Spiers,  was  a much-loved  member  of  our 
community  for  many  years.  The  old  Long  house,  near  Coosada, 
dome  of  the  Long  family  of  this  neighborhood,  was  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  ones  just  mentioned,  but  I remember  with  pleasure 
its  beautifully  proportioned  rooms,  and  the  fan-light  over  the  hall 
door  unique  in  the  architecture  of  the  neighborhood.  And  there 
was  the  Reese  home,  where  the  Reese  family,  originally,  I think, 
from  South  Carolina,  lived  for  generations.  The  old  house  still 
stands,  but  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  Reese  family.  Near 
Elmore,  where  Mr.  Sarber  lives  now,  there  was  until  recently,  a 
very  handsome  old  house,  known  as  the  Bugg  place — built  by  a 
family  which  now  seems  extinct.  Further  on  from  Elmore,  in  a 
southern  direction,  is  Huntingdon,  the  old  home  of  General  John 
Archer  Elmore,  the  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier,  for  whom 
the  present  County  of  Elmore  was  named.  This  house,  in  its  re- 
modeled state,  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bellingrath,  who  was  an 
Elmore,  and  very  close  to  it,  in  a sadly  ruined  and  neglected  state, 
is  the  old  home  of  Governor  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  a larger  house 
than  Ellerslie  and  built  a little  later,  buti  of  similar  pioneer  style. 
Each  and  all  of  these  families  had  their  connection  with  the  Church 
and  social  life  of  the  Robinson  Springs  neighborhood.  These,  and 
so  many  more — of  whom,  in  writing  of  the  Church  in  Robinson 
Springs,  many  details  were  given;  the  Felders,  Fays,  Pressleys, 
Cobbs,  Dismukes,  Whetstones,  De  Bardelebens,  Zeiglers,  Sutters, 
Segurs,  Louis  G.  Robinson,  and  Raymond  Robinson  (neither  of 
whom  were  related  to  Eli  Robinson),  names  of  families  whose 
descendants  are  many  of  them  with  us  still,  and  others  of  whom  a 
solitary  grave  is  the  only  record.  One  of  these  was  an  early 
settler  of  Autauga  County,  Aaron  Spivey,  whose  daughter  mar- 
ried into  the  Bibb  family.  His  grave  is  near  Millbrook,  and  he 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Bibb  Graves.  Not  long  ago  I 
examined  a faded  little  pamphlet — the  “Minutes”  of  a Methodist 
Protestant  Conference  held  at  Robinson  Springs  in  1849,  and  it 
gave  me  a thrill  to  read  in  its  pages  of  so  many  familiar  names  of 
this  neighborhood,  of  Montgomery,  of  the  State  at  large.  At  the 
present  time,  few  people  remember  what  a popular  and  thriving 
denomination  the  Methodist  Protestant  used  to  be — particularly 
in  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Up  to  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  Church  paper,  the  Methodist  Protestant,  was  published  in  Bal- 
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timore — always  well-edited  and  interesting.  One  of  the  “I^onnding 
Fathers”  of  this  denomination,  was  Lorenzo  I9ow,  the  itinerant 
preacher,  who  was  the  most  famous  “Circuit  rider”  of  his  time. 
()n  horseback,  with  his  sprightly  little  wife,  Peggy,  mounted  on  a 
pillion  behind  him,  he  made  long  journeys  through  Ccorgia  and 
-Alabama,  and  very  ])OSsibly  preached  in  those  early  years  to  the 
j)eople  of  this  neighborhood.  PI  is  life  Avhich  ended  in  1834,  had 
certain  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  T had 
a fascinating  glimpse  of  his  pictnrescjiie  career  through  a memoir 
of  his  life  which  I read  long  ago  in  the  library  of  my  grandfather, 
Charles  PLlward  Crenshaw.  This  grandfather  was  also  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  often  a delegate  to  the  Church 
Conference  at  Roljinson  Springs  from  his  home  in  Lowndes  Coun- 
ty. Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  and  his  family  lived  for  some 
years  near  Coosada,  where  Mrs.  Fletcher  Sedberr}^  now  lives.  A 
Montgomery  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  who 
was  often  in  Robinson  Springs  during  his  long  lifetime,  was  Luther 
Hill,  the  father  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill,  and  grandfather  of  Lister  Hill, 
Alabama’s  Junior  U.  S.  Senator.  One  of  the  first  sermons  I ever 
heard  as  a child  in  the  Robinson  Springs  Church,  was  preached  by 
Luther  Hill — then  a very  old  man,  and  very,  very  deaf.  It  was  a 
very  cold  day,  and  he  looked  very  quaint,  wrapped  in  a long 
cloak.  . . . 

For  a country  neighborhood,  the  Church  building  at  Robinson 
S])rings  was  an  unusually  handsome  one;  its  membership  was 
large  and  wealthy,  and  the  congregation  came  from  many  miles 
distant.  . . . There  were  carriages  in  plenty — huge  affairs,  mounted 
on  C springs,  and  curiously  upholstered,  they  survived  as  relics  of 
a past  age,  in  the  old  coach-houses  of  the  neighborhood  in  my 
childhood.  . . . The  traditional  negro  coachman  was  an  important 
person,  and  his  harness  and  his  horses  beyond  reproach! 

Life  pursued  a very  pleasant  social  round  in  those  days.  . . The 
much-talked  of  hospitality  of  the  Old  South  existed  everywhere. 
P'amilies  came  to  stay  a day  or  two,  with  children  and  servants, 
and  stayed  a month  instead.  There  were  gay  house-parties  for 
young  people — guests  by  river-steamer  from  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  who  landed  at  Washington,  below  Prattville  on  the  Ala- 
bama river — Horseback  riding,  dances  and  picnics — all  the  fun  of 
the  fair;  This  last  is  not  an  empty  phrase!  For  the  first  Fair  in 
the  vState,  sponsored  by  the  “Alabama  Agricultural  Association” 
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was  held  in  Robinson  Springs,  in  1852!  The  Fair  grounds  and 
race  track  were  situated  on  the  flat  grounds  in  front  of  where  Mrs. 
Day  lives.  The  Montgomery  paper  of  that  time  gave  a full  ac- 
count of  the  Fair,  which  I read  not  long  ago.  . . Fanc}’^  work,  and 
cakes  and  jam — -with  special  emphasis  on  the  races  ! Then  as  now, 
Lowndesboro  was  noted  for  thoroughbred  horses,  and  the  Delar- 
nettes  and  AIcCurdy’s  had  family  connections  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  races  were  particularly  exciting  to  my  father,  a little  boy  of 
six,  who  came  to  this  Fair  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Buckner  Harris, 
from  her  home,  below  Prattville. 


It  was  about  this  time — I have  no  exact  date — that  the  Acad- 
emy was  planned  and  built  by  the  citizens  of  Robinson  Springs. 
I know  from  Mrs.  John  Jones  that  it  flourished  in  the  years  just 
before  the  War.  The  sons  of  most  of  the  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  pupils  there ; some  few  from  a distance — my  father’s 
older  brother,  for  a short  time,  before  going  to  college.  The 
Academy — which  was  still  standing  in  my  childhood — was  a long, 
rambling  building  of  one  story,  with  six  rooms,  and  it  stood  very 
close  to  the  homes  of  Peyton  Bibb  and  of  Dr.  Goodwyn,  almost 
in  front  of  the  now  deserted  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — which 
was  built,  by  the  way,  long  after  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 


After  the  War,  the  Academy  became  the  property  of  IMrs. 
Hails  Taylor,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Goodwyn,  and  was  sold  by  her  to 
her  brother,  Albert  Goodwyn,  who  had  married  Priscilla  Tyler. 
He  lived  there  with  his  wife  and  three  older  children,  in  the  years 
of  my  earliest  recollection  of  Robinson  S])rings,  when  my  father, 
Joseph  Archibald  Harris,  and  his  wife  wlio  was  India  Crenshaw, 
had  come  to  live  at  Thornfield.  The  Harris,  Williamson,  and  Al- 
bert Goodwyn  families  were  Episcopalians  and  for  a time  we 
children  had  our  first  Sunday  School  in  the  Goodwyn  home,  and, 
so  my  own  recollections  of  the  old  Academy  are  friendly  and 
personal,  and  always  to  be  associated  with  the  catechism  ! Albert 
Goodwyn,  who  later  on,  went  to  CongTess,  and  was  always  a 
prominent  citizen  of  this  neighborhood,  bought  the  Gilmer  cottage, 
on  the  hill  by  the  Englehardt  place,  which  he,  in  later  years  're- 
built as  the  present  dwelling  now  the  home  of  his  son,  Tyler 
Goodrvyn.  The  Academy  became  a neglected  ruin,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  by  fire,  about  the  time  the  Peyton  Bibb  house  was 
burned. 
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The  outline  of  the  old  pioneer  clays,  and  of  the  later  ones  of 
prog'ress  and  prosperity  which  I have  tried  to  give,  was  blurred 
and  shattered  by  the  Civil  War.  . . On  our  Monument  in  Robinson 
Spring's,  are  the  names  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  marched  out 
with  the  first  .Mabama  regiments  and  made  records  we  are  proucl 
to  remember.  Hardly  a family  tvho  did  not  send  two  sons  ! the 
Bolling  Hall  family  of  Ellerslie,  sent  six!  The  old  days  of  gaycty 
and  good  fortune,  and  those  of  heart-break  and  sorrow,  are  far  in 
the  past,  but  the  names  on  our  Monument  keep  alive  our  memories 
of  the  courage  and  faith  and  honour  tha<:  belonged  to  the  men  of 
(>ur  neighborhood  and  now  is  the  heritage  of  their  descendants. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  sa}^  a word  of  Millbrook,  for  whose  Civic 
Club  this  paper  of  neighborhood  memories  has  been  written,  d'he 
place  and  many  of  the  residents,  belong  by  inheritance  to  tb.c  old 
community  and  neighborhood  of  Robinson  Springs,  Init  it  and  its 
l)eginning  date  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
My  aunt,  Mary  Louisa  Crenshaw,  w^as  the  wife  of  Hines  Hall,  son 
of  the  second  Bolling  Hall  of  Ellerslie,  and  it  was  at  Ellerslie, 
with  its  beautiful  setting  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  famous  box- 
woods, that  they  spent  the  early  years  of  their  married  life.  I'lie 
land  all  about  was  largely  the  property  of  the  Hall  family,  and 
when  the  L & N railroad  built  the  branch  line  to  Prattville,  and 
a station  and  Post  Office  were  to  be  established  a short  distance 
from  Ellerslie,  my  aunt  was  asked  to  select  a name — as  she  had 
done  some  time  before  the  little  Post  Office  of  Edgewood.  She 
always  said  that  the  lovely  name  she  chose  required  no  effort — 
the  Mill  and  the  brook,  both  being  present ! But  she  always  had 
the  spirit  and  the  intuition  of  an  artist,  and  I like  to  think  of  the 
name  as  an  expression  of  her  own  beloved  and  charming  person- 
ality. . . People  came  very  rapidly  to  this  newly-christened  place 
and  built  homes — the  Terry’s,  the  Lebrons,  the  Blakey’s,  the 
Frasiers — and  so  many  more ! They  have  continued  to  come — 
down  to  the  present  day  when  so  many  charming  homes  and  in- 
teresting people  have  made  the  community  of  Millbrook  notable 
as  a centre  of  interest  and  fellowship. 

I cannot  help  wishing  as  I bring  this  paper  to  a close  that  it 
could  be  possible  to  even  outline  the  personalities  of  the  people 
who  belonged  to  the  old  homes — g'enerations  of  them ! — -Avhose 
articulate  voices  have  been  silent  for  so  many  years.  . . Those  of 
them  that  I knewq  belong  in  my  memory  like  a special  cavalcade 
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of  figures  to  illustrate  the  different  periods  of  my  life ! Some  of 
them — many  of  them — would  have  been  vivid  and  gracious 
presences  in  high  places,  as,  in  fact,  many  of  them  were ! I can 
lecall  men  of  exceptional  intellect  and  courtly  bearing  who  were 
not  only  citizens  we  were  proud  of,  but  also,  and  more  dearly, 
friends  and  neighbors  in  our  joy  and  our  sorrow.  There  were 
women  of  wit  and  charm  and  dignity  and  spirit,  and  children  of 
gayety  and  promise,  who  grew  up  and  Avent  aAvay  to  make  good 
that  promise  in  other  places  in  the  world.  And,  in  the  procession, 
so  many  Avho  were  dear  to  us  because  they  filled  their  own  niche 
of  personal  interest  in  unique  and  original  ways. 

Change  is  a law  of  nature  as  well  as  of  the  world — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  people  have  lived  and  loved  and  died — ■ 
their  birthplace,  the  scene  of  their  daily  life — there,  if  anywhere, 
something  lingers  of  the  people  themselves,  of  their  essential  spirit, 
which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  time  to  destroy.  . . I felt  this  very 
strongly  not  long  ago  when  I went  for  a drive  which  circled  the 
Aveb  of  this  neighborhood — a beautiful  sAveep  of  country ! Elmore, 
Coosada,  Millbrook,  Grandview,  Rocky  Mount,  and  Robinson 
Springs — and  the  future  spread  of  the  web  was  still  in  the  distance 
— Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  Prattville — and  the  road  to  the  end  of 
the  world ! The  old  stories  of  places  and  people  seemed  intensely 
aliA^e  and  interesting  as  I had  glimpses  of  the  homes  they  had 
liA^ed  in.  . . . bringing  the  past  very  close  to  the  present.  For 
many  of  you  in  this  Club,  a thread  goes  back  to  that  old  time,  and 
each  of  you  can  AveaA^e  the  present  pattern  for  yourselves ! 


MAY  HARRIS. 
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THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  IN  ANTE  BELLUM 

TIMES 

By  Grace  Lezvis  Miller 

(The  author  of  this  article  prepared  it  as  a graduate  student  at  the  Texas 
University  under  the  direction  of  the  well  known  teacher  and  lecturer,  Dr. 
Ellis  M.  Coulter.  Mrs.  Miller’s  interest  in  the  subject  she  chosci  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  she  lived  with  her  parents  at  both  Fairhope  and 
Citronelle,  Ala.  Her  late  husband.  Dr.  Herman  B.  Miller,  was  a native  of 
Missouri  and  Captain  in  the  U S.  Army  Medical  Corps  of  World  War  I. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  present  address  is  55  Vandeventer  Place,  St.  Louis,  8.  Mo. 
Editor.) 

The  story  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  interesting-  and 
important  beyond  the  significance  of  this  road  in  the  United  States 
public  transportation  system  today.  It  includes  the  major  ele- 
ments of  a success  story,  from  the  first  almost  fantastic  idea  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  one  man  a little  more  than  a century  ago,  to  con- 
nect by  railroad  the  sleepy  city  of  Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
proposing  also  to  extend  this  line  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The 
story  begins  with  the  visions  and  faith  of  one  man.  It  continues 
by  including-  the  efforts  of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  each  having  different  objects  and  ambitions,  yet  all  of 
them  possessing  in  common  a willingness  to  cooperate  for  gaining 
a desired  end.  Perhaps  it  illustrates  as  well  as  any  story  could 
“How  to  Get  Things  Done  in  Big  Business.”  However  sound  the 
project  of  a man  of  vision  may  be,  or  persevering  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  its  execution,  his  dreams  are  not  likely  to  become  reality 
without  resort  to  the  sometimes  high-handed  methods  of  a ruthless 
Imsiness  operator,  nor  without  winning  in  addition,  advantages  to 
be  gained  only  through  the  influence  of  a wise  and  ambitious 
politician.  These  three  types,  visionary,  business  operator,  and  politician, 
are  featured  conspicuously  in  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  story  in  the 
persons  of  M.  J.  D.  Baldwyn  of  Mobile,  Darius  Holbrook  of  New 
York,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  story  begins 
Avhen  politics  opens  the  door  and  United  States  government 
patronage  steps  upon  the  stage.  When  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road with  the  Illinois  Central  became  the  beneficiaries  of  a land 
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grant  to  aid  in  their  construction  (finally  passed  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, September  17,  1850),  railroad  history  for  all  time  was  made. 
Here  commenced  a cycle  of  government  patronage  in  land  grants, 
lavished  thenceforAvard  with  great  generosity  on  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  land  received  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  valued  at  ap- 
proximately two  million  dollars — a sum  said  to  be  sufficient  in  that 
day  to  “iron”  the  road.  However  modest  this  sum  may  seem  in 
these  times  of  fantastic  billions  allotted  to  public  works,  in  the 
little  city  of  Alobile,  with  her  20,000  inhabitants  (5,000  of  them 
slaves),  it  meant  then  the  difference  between  success  and  defeat 
of  the  railroad  project  which  was  to  lift  her  from  a definite  state 
of  decay.  From  the  panic  of  1837  and  for  some  time  before  that. 
Mobile’s  importance  as  a commercial  center  had  been  diminishing. 
Kach  successive  year  had  brought  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  her  trade,  and  she  was  being  transformed  from  “one  of  the  most 
active  commercial  cities  of  the  South  into  a mere  depot  for  the 
storage  and  transshipment  of  cotton  bales. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Baldwyn  first  expressed  his  idea  for 
promoting  the  road  which  was  to  extend  from  Mobile,  north  to 
Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  said  that  he  went  around  the  city  of 
Mol)ile  for  some  years  Avith  maps  under  his  arm  and  estimate 
sheets  in  his  pockets,  trying  to  convince  Mobile  business  men  that 
a railroad  betAveen  these  points  Avould  improve  the  prosperity  of 
their  city  as  it  furnished  a more  practical  means  of  transportation 
than  the  steamboat  did  plying  the  Mississippi  River  and  landing 
cargoes  at  NeAv  Orleans.^  Perhaps  no  one  in  Mobile  would  have 
lent  a serious  ear  to  his  proposals  nor  become  interested  to  the 
point  of  active  cooperation  in  the  railroad  project  if  there  had  not 
been  then  abroad  all  over  the  South  a dawning  consciousness  that 
something  must  be  done  to  offset  the  waning  prosperity  of  her 
cities — something  done  to  meet  the  North  on  terms  approaching 
equality  in  business  competition.  After  the  Alemphis  ConAmntion 


N-  D-  B-  DeBow,  ed.,  The  Commercial  Reviczv  of  the  South  and  West,  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  DeBow’ s Revieiv),  Vol.  VII,  No.  4 (N.  S.  Vol.  I,  No.  4) 
(Oct.  1849),  p.  374. 

"Erwin  Craighead,  Mobile  Tact  and  Tradition  (Mobile,  1930). 
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in  1845,  they  were  convinced  that  notliing  could  be  so  ])roinptly 
effective  as  the  embrace  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  railroad  to  offset 
this  present  tendency  to  decline. 

At  this  convention,  attention  was  focused  on  the  necessity 
for  more  railroads  in  the  South,  especially  connecting  the  South 
Svtlantic  ports  with  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  Apparently,  the 
convention  speech  of  Lieutenant  Matthew  Manry  made  a great 
impression  which  the  Alabamians  might  well  heed.  4'he  most 
striking  figures  he  gave  were  those  on  United  States  ex])orts — • 
valued  at  one  hundred  million  dollars,  with  fifty  four  million 
annnally  from  New  Orleans.^ 

Even  though  they  were  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  do 
something  about  their  economic  position,  it  seems  that  Southerners 
in  general  feared  that  the  convention  proposals  ‘Lvonld  terminate 
in  one  vast  political  machine,  charged  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  pnblic.  Some  scheme  of  western  empire  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ...  . In  spite  of  these  fears,  forward  thinkers  in  Alabama 
knew  that  her  people  were  groaning  under  l)iirdens  of  debt  while 
resources  were  undeveloped  and  her  principal  city  and  only  seaport 
was  falling  into  decay. 

A pnblic  meeting  was  held  in  Mobile  February  II,  1847.  4'he 
purpose  was  to  launch  the  proposed  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
A flattering  report  of  this  meeting  was  given  in  DcBozvs  Rcviczv  for 
March  : 


The  project  of  connecting  the  City  of  Mobile  with  the 
Mississippi  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  River,  I)y  railroad 
to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Baldwyn, 
Esq.,  has  commanded  the  serious  consideration  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Mobile  at  which  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed, 
and  a committee  of  fifty-six  ...  of  the  most  influential 
gentlemen  of  Mobile  and  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi appointed  to  adopt  means  for  obtaining  all  neces- 
sary information,  and  for  accomplishing  a preliminary 
survey  and  estimate  for  the  route.^ 


WcBozvs  Rcviezv,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6 (June,  1847),  p.  557. 
Rbid.,  Vol.  I,  No.  1 (January,  1846),  p.  8. 

Bbid.,  Vol.  III.  No.  4 (April,  1847),  p.  328. 
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Some  facts  relative  to  th^  proposed  road  are  briefly  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  iMobile,  the  projected  route  extended  almost  di- 
rectly north,  passing  through  comparatively  level  lands  which 
divided  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  those  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers,  through  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Alabama,  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  western  districts  of  Tennessee  and  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio.  At  this  point,  it  was  suggested  that  the  trains  should 
cross  the  iMississippi  by  a steam  ferry  similar  to  that  over  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  line  of  railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  continue  on  the  extended  road,  running  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  St.  Louis.  The  distance  from 
Mobile  to  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  would  be  about 
440  miles;  from  there  to  St.  Louis,  150 — making  a total  of  590 
miles.  It  was  supposed  that,  once  the  road  was  provided  for,  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  would  be  anxious  to  “partake  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a railroad  communication  and  be  ready  to  meet  it  with  a 
railroad  from  their  city.”® 

No  route  could  have;  better  natural  advantages  than  the  pro- 
posed Mobile  and  Ohio.  Within  80  or  100  miles  of  Mobile,  the 
country  was  comparatively  level,  sandy,  and  “very  favorable  for 
railroad  making,  covered  with  yellow  pine  of  matchless  height 
and  straightness.”^  In  Mississippi,  there  were  prairies  five  to  ten 
miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  in  Tennessee,  so  many  de- 
sirable routes  it  was  difficult  to  select  one.  Out  of  the  pine  belt, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  other  timber — locust,  water  oak,  sassa- 
fras and  cypress  and  cedar  for  superstructure.  Judging  from  the 
cost  of  roads  with  similar  roadbeds,  the  roughly  estimated  cost  of 

road  formation  . . . was  not  over  $2,500  per  mile.  Further 
north,  where  frost  in  wintertime  was  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, not  over  $4,000 

Preparation  of  roadbed  100  miles,  cost  $ 2,500  $ 250,000 
Preparation  of  road  bed  340  miles,  cost  4,000  1,360,000 

Superstructure  440  miles,  cost  10,000  4,440,000 


^Ibid.,  320 
’’Ibid. 
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To  this  amount  may  be  added  $1,000  for  right  of  way, 
turnouts,  water  stations,  depots,  locomotives,  cars  and 
contingencies,  making  a grand  total  of  $7,050,000  to  place 
a road  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River  in  a working  con- 
dition.^ 

The  writer  of  the  report,  Mr.  Lewis  Troost,  stated  that  this  might 
be  a high  estimate,  but  best  have  it  so  than  too  low  (The  following 
year’s  figures  prove  Mr.  Troost  correct,  as  the  actual  expenses  were 
less  than  present  estimate). 

Detailed  information  relative  to  the  progress  made  through 
the  year  of  1848,  in  the  development  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  plans, 
is  also  found  in  a report  by  John  Childe,  Chief  Engineer,  to  Sydney 
Smith,  President,  dated  Columbus,  Kentucky,  January  5,  1849. 
This  report  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  DeBow  reprinted 
it  in  his  Reviezv  in  several  installments,  beginning  July,  1849,  featured 
under  “Progress  in  the  Southern  States.’’”  In  this  report,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  enthusiastic  writer  was  still  finding 
it  necessary  to  convince  his  public  that  it  was  going  to  be  much 
more  economical  to  tranport  heavy  freight  by  railroad  to  the  fine 
harbor  of  Mobile  than  to  ship  by  the  usual  route  to  New  Orleans 
by  steamboat.  Very  convincing  are  his  arguments,  especially  as 
he  states  that  throughout  the  whole  route,  there  would  be  a de- 
scending grade  to  the  point  where  the  heavy  freight  was  transport- 
ed ; most  striking  are  the  figures  on  cost  of  insurance  for  products 
shipped  by  railroad — without  the  many  perils  of  river  travel,  and 
longer  time  taken  shipping  by  boats  the  insurance  rates  are 
amazingly  cheaper. 

Some  of  the  facts  quoted  from  Mr.  Childe’s  report  concern 
the  expense  for  operating  the  proposed  railroad  as  well  as  for  its 
construction.  By  this  time  a partial  reconnaissance  was  made  by 
“four  efficient  parties  of  surveyors  who  were  running  lines  to  de- 
termine the  best  location  for  the  right  of  way.”  The  State  of 
d'ennessee  was  the  first  to  bestow  a charter  and  also  to  aid  in  the 
enterprise  with  a subscription  of  $600,000;  the  legislature  of  Ala- 


^id.,  330. 

^Ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1 (July  18,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  N.  S.)  P.  89. 
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bama  vsoon  afterward  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  company 
with  a capital  of  ten  million  dollars ; then  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky granted  rights-of-way  and  an  extension  of  all  the  charter 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  company  under  an  act  of  incorporation 
in  Alabama. 

In  May  last  (May,  1848)  books  were  opened  in  Mobile 
for  subscriptions  of  the  capital  stock  and  in  twenty  days 
the  sum  of  $600,000  was  subscribed  in  that  city.  The  com- 
pany then  organized  by  election  of  president  and  di- 
rectors/® 

That  tills  would  be  the  longest  railroad  in  the  United  States  under 
a single  charteU^  must  have  been  impressive  information  to  a prospec- 
tive investor;  also  that  the  general  surface  of  the  country  was  so 
singularly  adapted  to  “favorable  construction  that  the  route  need 
vary  little  from  an  airline  connecting  its  termini.”'^  In  addition  to 
everything  being  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a railroad,  the 
report  said  that,  although  there  was  very  little  stone  fit  for  ma- 
sonry, bricks  and  timber  were  everywhere  available  along  the 
route.  Other  interesting  facts  relative  to  right-of-way  and  con- 
struction were  that  the  gradients  and  curves  were  going  to  be  of 
such  easy  passage  that  the  speed  and  effective  power  of  the  loco- 
motive engines  might  be  much  greater  than  on  any  other  road  in 
the  United  States.^  Going  south  there  were  no  gradients  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  feet  per  mile ; north,  none  over  forty  feet ; and  the 
shortest  curve  was  not  less  than  1,432  feet  radius.  With  such 
natural  advantages,  the  possibility  to  draw  on  the  immense  amount 
of  traffic  north  and  south  now  passing  over  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  northern  and  eastern  tributary  valleys,  the  readers  were 
reminded  that  there  could  be  no  apology  for  building  any  other 
than  a permanent  first  class  road,  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  north- 
eastern states."^* 


^Ubid.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  (October,  1849)  (Vol.  No.  4,  N.  S.},  p.  374. 

^^The  italics  are  mine. 

^DeBozv’s  Reviciv,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4 (October,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  4 N.  S.), 
p.  374. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  1 (July,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  N.  S.),  p.  89. 
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The  benefits  of  a road  in  the  country  it  traverses,  especially 
to  the  agriculturists  of  western  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  northern 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  were  pointed  out:  they  could  crop  their 
fields  and  place  their  products  in  the  Mobile  market  12  to  20  days 
earlier  than  the  farmers  along  the  Ohio  could.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
railroad  would  supply  the  planters  of  Alabama  and  ^Mississippi  with 
fresh  provisions  directly  from  the  North  in  all  seasons  over  an  average 
distance  of  200  to  400  miles  as  against  1500  to  1800  via  the  Mississip])i 
River.  In  Set)tember,  1839,  under  “Internal  Im])rovements,”  l)eBozv\^ 
Keviezv  dwelt  on  the  significance  of  events  and  dcvelo])ments  else- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  pointing  out  the  need  for  im- 
proved facilities  of  commercial  intercourse,  especially  the  necessity 
for  more  railroads.  With  the  promise  of  new  and  extended  com- 
merce in  the  Gulf,  the  application  of  steam  to  ocean  navigation, 
the  growing  importance  of  our  possessions  in  Oregon,  and  the 
large  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  War,  it  was  im])erative 
that  our  government  establish  without  delay  some  more  safe  and 
expeditious  means  of  communicating  with  that  country ; and  to 
these  observations,  editor  DeBow  added,  “a  few  years  will  witness 
the  completion  of  an  unbroken  avenue  from  ocean  to  ocean,  eithcr 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  some  other  favorable 
point.”"" 

The  city  of  Mobile’s  superior  harbor  and  general  location 
recommended  her  over  New  Orleans,  as  a proper  terminus  for  a 
railroad. 


Depth  of  water  at  ports  on  the  north  gulf  shore : feet 

Galveston  ___ 

New  Orleans  (mouth  of  Mississippi  River).___  15 

Mobile  (by  recent  survey)  ^ 20^ 

Pensacola  22 

Apalachicola  16 


A careful  survey,  moreover,  indicated  that  the  Mobile  harbor  was 
gradually  deepening,  and  A.  D.  Bache,  superintendent  of  the  coast 
survey  station,  in  a report  dated  September  5,  1848,  guaranteed  the 
suitability  of  Mobile  Bay  over  any  other  harbor  on  the  Gulf."" 


Vol.  VII,  No.  3 (September,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  3,  N.  S.),  pp.  268-269. 
Vol.  VII,  No.  6 (December,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  6 N.  S.)  p.  537. 
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It  was  sheltered  and  capacious  and  the  largest  class  of  cotton 
vessel  drawing  nineteen  to  twenty  feet  could  enter  with  safety, 
while  vessels  drawing  11  or  12  feet  could  come  directly  to  the 
wharves.  Other  considerations  favoring  the  development  of  Mo- 
bile were  her  climate  and  superior  healthfulness : She  was  not 

subject  to  inundations  from  a height  above  sea  level,  had  a sandy 
sloping  soil  and  a subsoil  good  for  gardens ; her  fish  and  vegetable 
markets  Avere  the  best  in  the  South ; and 

During  an  epidemic,  strangers  who  are  only  liable  to  it, 
can  avoid  its  influence  by  an  hour’s  drive  to  the  country 
on  the  sandhills.  She  has  abundant,  fresh,  pure  drinking 
water  and  her  streets,  falling  toward  the  river,  can  be 
kept  clean. 

The  above  facts  provide  an  interesting  retrospective  view  of 
the  City  of  Mobile.  The  enthusiasm  and  vision  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  promoters  are  also  cast  upon  the  screen  of  consciousness 
Avhen  we  read  figures  relative  to  the  supposed  enhancement  of 
value  of  land  adjacent  to  the  proposed  road.  These  figures  set 
down  on  paper  and  printed  for  public  consumption  make  a good 
appearance,  while  suggestions  for  cooperation  of  local  laboring 
]:>eople  along  the  road  indicate  that  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  promoters 
were  advanced  thinkers  in  the  sociological  sphere. 

Are  the  people  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  route  sufficiently 
numerous  and  in  condition  to  make  the  road  in  the  next  five 
years? — Could  they  all  be  induced  to  unite  in  contributing  to  the 
work  by  taking  stock  in  proportion,  respectively,  to  their  taxable 
property,  real  and  personal — 

The  road  would  be  completed  in  two  and  one  half  years 
instead  of  five  or  longer,  using  not  less  than  78,000  men, 
white  and  black,  li\dng  within  two  tiers  of  counties  on 
the  route.  About  63,000  are  in  the  condition  of  laborers 
while  the  other  15,000  are  occupied  in  professional  or  mer- 
cantile callings,  as  landed  proprietors  or  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  leisure — each  and  all  able  to  pay  for  the  labor  of 
others.  An  average  of  13,200  days’  work  of  men  and 
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5.000  of  horses  per  mile  may  be  required  to  complete  the 
road ; total,  6,072,000  days’  work  ot  men  and  2,300,000 
days’  work  of  horses.  . . , The  manual  portion  l)ein,q'  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  present  country  contiguous  to  the 
route  of  the  railroad  for  two  and  one  half  years.  Let  then 
the  local  and  laboring  people  with  their  cattle  build  the 
roadway,  permanent  fixtures,  and  lay  the  track ; and  the 

15.000  other  citizens  who  hold  and  control  capital 
furnish  the  iron  and  machinery.  This  will  be  a simple 
application  of  the  principle  of  associate  labor  of  men  and 
capital,  which  has  been  so  vastly  beneficial  to  the  northern 
and  middle  states ; the  fruits  of  which  are  honorable  and 
useful  employment  common  interests,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness to  all  classes  of  the  people  ....  The  work  of  mak- 
ing the  road  Irelongs  to  the  people  who  are  to  reap  the 
benefit."^® 

Later  DeBow  gave  a Tabular  Viezv  of  probable  business  for  one  year: 


Local  Trade 

100  passengers  per  day,  each  way,  average  half  distance 


73,000  a $6  $ 438,000 

300.000  bushels  wheat,  average  half  distance  a 10c  30,000 

500.000  bushels  corn,  average  half  distance  a 10c  50,000 

350.000  bales  cotton  a $1.50  525,000 

20.000  tons  freight  both  ways  3.00  60,000 

Through  Trade 

25.000  passengers  each  way  or  68-f/2  per  day  50,000  $10.00  $ 500,000 

330.000  barrels  flour  .50  115,000 

86,500  tons:  beef  .60  54,000 

3,200  tons:  bacon  5.00  16,000 

630.000  sacks  corn  .12>^  78,750 

227.000  kegs  lard  .20  45,400 

156.000  pids  lead  : .20  31,200 

10.000  tons  all  other  down  freight  55.00  50,000 

30.000  tons  up  freight  5.00  150,000 


$1,103,000 


^Ihid.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1 (July,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  1 N.  S.),  p.  91. 
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Mail  transportation  94,000 

11,132,250 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  |2, 235, 250 


Expenses 

Transportation;  73,000  passengers  for  half  distance  and  50,000 
for  whole  distance  equals  85,000  carried  470  miles  or  40,655,- 
000  passengers  carried  one  mile,  which  at  |0.84  per  pas- 
senger, the  actual  cost  on  B & O,  exclusive  of  horsepower,  is  $341,502.00 

Transportation  of  freight  estimated  in  tons  equal  258,425  tons 
carried  470  miles  or  121,459,750  tons  caried  one  mile,  which 
at  .663  per  ton  is  805,273.14 

TOTAL  EXPENS'E  $1,146,780.14 

TOTAL  NET  INCOME  $1,088,469.86 

All  of  which  is  equal  to  15)4  per  cent  on  a capital  of  seven 
millions.^® 

DeBow  says  that  relative  to  through  travel  and  freight 
transportation  no  figures  had  ever  been  kept  on  the  number  of 
passengers  annually  arriving  by  steamboat  in  New  Orleans  from 
points  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  Any  conclusions  would 
be  based  solely  on  conjecture.  The  num.ber  of  aggregate  arrivals 
and  departures  exceeded  40,000  per  annum.  The  completion  of 
the  railroad  would  afford  the  traveller  destined  for  the  Gulf  a 


choice  between  the  following: 

From  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  by  boat 

1,012  miles  — 84  to  96  hours $15.00  fare 

Direct  to  Mobile  by  railroad 

470  miles  — 24  hours  10.00 

Diference  saved 

542  miles  — 60  to  72  hours  5.00"^ 


Vol.  VII,  No.  6 (December,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  6,  N.  S.)  p.  536. 


^Ibid.,  AVI.  YU,  No.  5 (November,  1849)  (AVI.  I,  No.  5,  N.  S.)  p.  459. 
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The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  must  therefore,  when 
finished,  inevitably  attract  and  monopolize  the  whole  of 
this  immense  travel.  Not  only  this,  but  thousands  who  arc 
deterred  from  visiting*  the  Gulf  by  the  perils  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  navigation  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
existence  of  railroad  facilities  to  enjoy  the  delightful  win- 
ter climate  of  the  tropics.  The  tide  of  travel  between  New 
York  and  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  would  tend  more 
and  more  to  the  route  of  this  road,  as  the  different  lines 
of  railroad  now  progressing  north  and  east  of  Cincinnati 
should  be  completed.  . . . Could  this  road  compete  favor- 
al)ly  with  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  transporttion  of 
heavy  freight?^ 

Exact  figures  are  given  from  roads  already  in  operation  and  also 
relative  to  the  ratio  at  Boston,  including  from  37  per  cent  to  70' 
per  cent  increase  in  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  Boston. 

About  240  miles  north  of  Mobile,  in  the  main  line,  it  would 
meet  the  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  railroad,  Avhich  would  be  nearly 
due  west  of  the  western  terminus  of  this  line.  Extending  the  De- 
catur and  Tuscumbia  then  westwardly  only  about  35  miles,  a con- 
nection would  be  formed  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  north 
Alabama — a section  now  completely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
except  by  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  around  by  the 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  River — thus  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  River  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Alabama. 
At  the  distance  of  225  miles  from  Mobile,  a connection  with  the 
Memphis  and  LaGrange  could  be  formed  by  a lateral  branch  of 
not  more  than  30  miles.  Products  to  be  hauled : cotton,  grain, 
stock,  iron,  coal,  and  marble. 

DeBow's  fourth  installment  of  Mr.  Childe’s  Mobile  and  Ohio 
report  summarized  the  superior  advantages  of  the  railroad  over 
every  other  mode  of  transportation  and  called  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantag'es  from  a military  point  of  view.  It  included  also  a resume 
of  probable  business  in  one  year;  also  a statement  relative  to 
possible  income  from  transportation  of  the  mail  at  $200  per  mile, 
which  would  yield  a revenue  of  $94,000  per  annum.''' 


Vol.  VII,  No.  6 (December,  1(S49)  (Vol.  I,  No.  6,  N.  vS.),  p.  536. 
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The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  all  Southerners  are  sounded 
in  references  like  this  one : Over  a signature  “Alabama”  one 

writer  advised  that  with  such 

varied  and  extraordinary  advantages  for  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  ship  building,  timber-getting,  etc.,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  Alabama  is  beginning  to  direct 
her  attention  to  the  advisability  of  diversifying  her  pur- 
suits. . . . The  accumulation  of  wealth  which  has  been 
going  on,  but  which  has  been  regularly  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  Negroes  is  now  being  stayed  from  that  direc- 
tion and  turned  toward  other  . . . pursuits.^ 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  promotion,  with  the  hopeful  plans  and 
carefully  worked-out  tables  of  income  and  expense  and  excellent 
• paper  profits,  succeeded  in  having  a bill  brought  up  in  Congress, 
proposing  the  grant  of  a right-of-way  as  early  as  January  31,  1849.^ 
This  bill,  stating  that  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  had  entered  more  than 
a million  of  stock,  but  couldn’t  commence  building  until  a right- 
of-way  was  granted,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  but  the  bill  was  not  acted  on  favorably.  Exactly  eleven 
months  later,  December  31,  1849,  Representative  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill 
to  grant  a right-of-way  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  company^ — 
to  aid  its  construction ; this  bill  was  read  twice,  then  referred  again 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.^® 

Thus  affairs  stood  in  the  winter  of  1849.  As  all  the  promo- 
lion-talk,  tables  and  surveys  showed,  what  the  railroad  needed 
now  was  some  force  from  the  outside  to  bring  to  it  the  necessary 
breath  of  life,  that  is,  money  or  its  equivalent.  Fortunately,  this  force 
was  supplied  through  the  person  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Here 
was  a man  with  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for 
national  development  through  increased  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities.  Here  also  was  a young  and  influential 
politician  Avith  a similar  railroad  project  near  his  heart,  a railroad 


Vol.  VII,  No.  2 (August,  1849)  (Vol.  I,  No.  2.  N.  S.)  pp.  165-166. 
^'^Congressional  Globe^  Vol.  20,  30th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  409-410. 
-'’Ibid.,  Vol.  21,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  93-94. 
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project  also  still  on  paper,  \vaitin<^  for  the  breath  of  life.  Mis  was 
an  older  ])roject,  not  so  clean-cut  a one — hut  fortunately  for  the 
Mobile  and  ( )hio — intending-  to  he  built  from  the  ( )hio  River,  north 
loward  hake  Michigan,  d'his  road  was  first  called  the  Central,  later, 
die  Illinois  Central;  the  first  tenninns  was  Chicaij^o.  A])])arently  the 
same  d'hirty-first  Congress  which  referred  tlie  Mobile  and  Ohio  hill  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Tvands  had  ]nit  aside  also  a hill  askin^^  for  a 
g’rant  to  the  Illinois  road.  Tn  The  Eve  of  Confliet,  an  imusnally  fine 
l»ioi^ra])hy  of  Douglas,  Oeoroe  P'ort  Milton,  the  author,  tells  “Mow 
to  Pass  a Railroad  Ihll”  and  exactly  wdiere  Stcjihen  A.  1 )oui^las 
came  into  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  picture.  'I'his  is  how'  it  was  done: — 

( ieog'ra])hically,  Illinois  was  the  key  state  in  mid-western  rail- 
road development.  lA^en  so,  out  of  the  wides])read  “internal  im- 
provement fever”  of  the  30’s  she  had  only  one  railroad — the 
Northern  Cross — runnino-  from  Naples  to  Si)ringfield.  Other  rail- 
road promotional  acti\  ity  had  centered  in  the  southern  ])art  of  the 
state,  encouraged  mainly  l)y  Darius  Holbrook,  a New  ^"ork  s])ccu- 
lator.  Holbrook’s  interests  revolved  more  specificallv  around  a 
grand  scheme  to  develop  a city  called  Cairo,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mississi])])i  and  Ohio  Ri^'ers.  'Phrough  Senator 
Ih'eese  of  Illinois  he  sought  large  P'ederal  land  grants  to  aid  his 
company  in  the  construction  of  a central  railroad  running  nortli 
from  Cairo,  his  metro])olis  on  pa])er,  to  the  town  of  (ialena,  center 
of  Illinois’  lead  mining  activity. 

Alean while  there  had  been  a gradual  shifting  of  the  population 
and  wealth  of  Illinois  toward  the  north;  lyv  1850,  as  a result  of 
this  shift,  antagonism  \vas  developing  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  state.  Senator  Douglas  knew  that  nothing  could  eliminate 
this  unfortunate  sectional  division  more  prom])th'  than  the  con- 
struction of  a central  railroad.  Such  a road,  moreover,  w'ould  serve 
as  a stimulus  to  the  wdiole  nation,  especially  if  it  could  he  con- 
nected at  the  Ohio  River  with  a road  like  the  projected  Alohile  and 
Ohio,  thus  forming  a connection  between  the  Great  Rakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Douglas  was  fired  with  ambition  for  his  state  to  enjoy  the 
Ijenefits  from  such  a grand  railroad  scheme.  P)eing  a wise  ])oliti- 
cian  he  knew  that  to  “impart  nationality”  to  the  whole  project  and 
secure  Northern  and  If  astern  votes,  the  states  must  he  the  beneficiary 
of  any  ])rospective  Federal  land  grant,  not  private  promoters.  He 
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injected  also  the  idea  that  the  City  of  Chicago  should  be  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Central  railroad  instead  of  the  town  of 
Galena.  Dougdas  had  large  holdings  in  Chicago  real  estate ; how- 
ever, he  need  not  necessarily  be  suspected  of  serving  personal  in- 
terests as  he  threw  his  energies  into  the  work  of  securing  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  He  was  a man  of  vision,  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, from  her  natural  advantages,  was  destined,  in  any  case,  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  country. 

In  the  Thirtieth  Congress  a Central  bill  had  been  attacked 
by  Senators  King  of  Alabama  and  Davis  of  ^Mississippi,  mainly  on 
the  grounds  of  constitutionality.  Even  so,  it  passed  the  Senate, 
although  failing  in  the  House.  Then  Douglas  began  to  lay  plans 
to  insure  its  success  in  the  next  Congress.  He  must  use  now  what 
means  he  could  to  overcome  Eastern  jealousy;  he  had  also  the 
Holbrook  cabal  to  defeat.  Nothing  seems  to  have  served  more 
surely  to  inspire  him  than  the  discovery  that  an  engrossing  clerk 
had  been  bribed  by  them  to  smuggle  into  the  Acts  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  certain  clauses  providing  for  a transfer  to  themselves, 
of  any  rights  the  State  might  secure  in  behalf  of  the  Central  road. 

Douglas  knew  that  Senators  King  and  Davis  adhered  to  the 
“doctrine  of  instructions.”  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  their  con- 
tined  opposition  in  A\Hshing*ton,  he  quietly  visited  Alobile,  where 
the  ambitions  but  almost  bankrupt  Ylobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  had  their  headquarters.  Here  he  proposed  to  the  di- 
rectors that  they  re-finance  their  project  through  a similar  grant 
of  Federal  lands  as  he  was  seeking  for  his  state.  They  jumped 
at  the  chance  he  offered,  set  to  work  and  secured  proper  instruc- 
tions from  the  ^Mississippi  and  Alabama  legislatures. 

Back  in  A\Tshington  again,  Douglas  was  able  to  force  FIol- 
brook  to  release  his  claims  on  the  possible  Federal  grant  to  Illinois. 
He  then  introduced  the  Illinois  Central  bill  while  at  the  same  time 
the  f\Iississippi  and  Alabama  legislators  urged  similar  grants  for 
the  I^Iobile  and  Ohio  road.  Only  by  wise  manipulation  and  ju- 
dicious deferment  did  the  railroad  bill  avoid  defeat.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  House  alone  there  were  fifty  members  wishing  to  speak  to 
the  question,  and  that  complete  failure  was  avoided  only  by  an 
early  motion  that  the  House  go  into  a Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  slavery  question.  Finally  when  it  again  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  calendar,  September  17,  1850,  the  railroad  bill  was  passed  by  a 
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majority  of  only  three  votes.  Doiii^las  had  had  to  defeat  Ifaslern 
Wlii^'s  and  Democrats,  jealous  Indiana  and  Ohio  interests,  and  Hol- 
brook’s cabal ; his  work  may  indeed  he  viewed  as  a j^ood  exani])le  of 
iunv  to  pass  a railroad  bill.^ 

'I'hc  value  of  Senator  Douglas’  services  were  summarized  then  in 
the  Railroad  Journal  by  H.  V.  Poor.  Mr.  Poor’s  remarks  are  here 
quoted  in  ])art : 

W e are  gratified  to  see  that  this  bill,  granting  lands  in 
aid  of  these  important  roads,  has  ])assed  Congress  and 
become  a law.  It  grants  all  sections  of  land  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  ttvo  roads,  which  is  not  far  from  a thousand 
miles,  provided  they  can  be  found  within  15  miles  of  the 
line  of  the  road. 


Poor  dwelt  on  the  attractive  features  of  the  straight-line  com- 
munication between  the  Creat  Lakes  and  the  Culf  of  Mexico  and 
the  possibility  now,  of  bringing  products  of  the  tropics  and  the 
higher  northern  latitudes  within  close  ])roximity.  He  succinctly 
lemarked  that  the  line  here  is  identical  with  that  of  the  direction 
of  trade  and  must  ever  constitute  one  of  the  great  channels  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  Union.  He  stated  also,  what  was  ])er- 
fectly  true:  JVifJiouf  this  grant  these  roads  eoiitd  not  have  been  built 

jor  many  years.  Whth  it,  their'early  construction  was  certain.  Poor’s 
remarks  provoke  visions  of  the  country  as  it  was  then,  as  he  called 
attention  to  the  condition  that  these  roads  would  traverse  sections 
of  the  country  ‘'far  removed  from  navigable  waters,”  sections 
which  for  the  want  of  suital)le  means  of  trans])ortation  had  but 
little  attention  and  were  I)ut  thinly  ])eopled  though  of  great  fertilit}'. 
He  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  steam  engine,  acting  now  as  a 
“stimulant”  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is  introduced;  also  to 
Mobile’s  new  ini])ortance  as  a seaport ; and  he  added  ])rophetically, 
“'Phe  country  wdll  reap  a much  greater  l)enefit  from  these  roads 
than  the  value  of  the  grant  which  has  secured  their  construction.”^ 


"Meorge  F.  Milton,  Bt’c  of  Couftlct,  pp.  8-11. 

^DcBozv's  Revieze,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6 (November,  1850)  (Vol.  HI,  No.  5,  N.  S.), 
p.  551. 
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Some  of  the  details  of  the  land  grant  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  May  3,  1850,  by  a vote  of  26  to  14,  and  the  House,  Septem- 
ber 17,  by  101  to  73,  are  as  follows:  In  the  states  of  Illinois, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  a right-of-way  was  granted  through 
public  lands  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  which  was  to  extend 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  to  Mo- 
bile, via  Cairo,  with  one  branch  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  another 
to  Chicago.  On  each  side  of  the  right-of-way  alternate  sections 
of  public  land  extending  back  from  the  road  six  miles  were  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  states  were  to  have 
the  evenly  numbered  sections  while  the  odd-numbered  ones  were 
to  be  sold  to  private  parties  at  double  the  usual  minimum  govern- 
ment price  (the  object  here  being  to  offset  constitutional  objec- 
tion and  to  win  support  from  different  interests).  In  case  some 
of  the  sections  along  the  proposed  route  had  been  taken  up  already, 
it  was  possible  to  go  back  from  the  right-of-way  nine  miles,  in- 
stead of  six,  in  establishing  the  claims.  In  this  whole  arrangement 
the  implications  of  lobbying,  log-rolling  and  political  bargaining 
are  many,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
road l)ill  represented  from  all  sections  of  the  country Probably 
none  but  a consummate  politician  like  Stephen  A.  Douglas  could 
have  succeeded  in  such  a complicated  situation. 

As  has  been  said  before,  when  this  bill  finally  passed,  it  became 
a kind  of  landmark  in  United  States  history.  Henceforward,  rail- 
road promoters  and  groups  with  sufficient  influence  were  able  to 
secure  lavish  grants  of  public  lands  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  The  Illinois  Central-lMobile  and  Ohio  grant  was  unique 
in  that  the  public  lands  were  here  given  to  the  respective  states, 
rather  than  to  the  corporations  or  groups  promoting  the  roads,  as 
l^ecame  the  more  general  practice  later  on. 

The  records  of  Congressional  debates  are  devoid  of  details 
indicating  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  issues  then  at  stake. 
Likewise,  the  South's  leading  newspaper,  ATzc  Orleans  Picayune,  leaves 
the  reader  almost  completely  uninformed  a1)aut  the  land  grant 
which  Avas  going  to  be  so  faA'orable  to  the  prosperity  of  her  sister 
citv  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  About  all  that  can  be  found  in  its  columns 


■'Paul  Wallace  Gates,  “The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  Its  Colonization 
Work,”  Harvard  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  32,  Cambridge,  1934,  pp.  41-43. 
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is  a ])rief  l)ut  interesting^  resume  in  the  issue  of  September  23.  1850, 
in  the  ])0])iilar  column  “Letter  from  Mol)i!e.“ 

The  al)sence  of  general  comment  or  recognition  in  the  Picayune’s 
official  “W^ashington  Letter”  when  the  Ihll  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate can  he  excused  considering  what  else  was  going  on  in  the  nation 
at  this  time.  Under  the  date  of  July  17,  (the  day  the  railroad  grant 
])assed  the  Senate),  New  Orleans  Picayune’s  long  and  detailed  “Letter 
from  Wdishington"  satisfied  popnlar  demand  in  reader  interest: 

We  have  had  a long  l)iit  irrelevant  s])eech  of  Afr.  Pen- 
ton  on  the  d'exas  Boundary;  pretty  much  after  the  fashion 
of  tliose  delivered  by  him  in  1844,  when  he  was  a violent 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  d^exas  ; and  maintained  that 
her  boundaries  exceeded  the  Nueces.  Mr.  W'ebster  will 
today  speak  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  bill,  and  make  a 
past  ])athetic  a])peal  to  the  Senate  to  i)ass  at  this  juncture  . 

...  he  has  the  floor  at  12  o’clock  and  though  the  ther- 
mometer will  scarcely  be  l)elow  ninety,  will  speak  to  a full 
senate  and  an  admiring  country. 

C)ther  news  with  first  claim  on  ])ublic  interest  at  this  time 
was  the  death  of  President  Zachary  4'aylor,  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Fillmore’s  calnnet  and  General  Taylor’s  elaborate  funeral.  At  this 
time  also,  in  the  space  usually  given  over  to  occurrences  of  national 
importance  were  descriptions  of  scenes  in  Congress  as  votes  were 
cast  for  the  admission  of  California."^  'Phese  columns  are  also  full 
of  news  of  the  Great  Fire  in  San  h'rancisco,  while  in  Se])tember 
the  “Washington  Letter”  gives  a description  of  the  pretentious 
plans  for  a suitable  memorial  to  the  late  President. 


An  earlier  “Letter  from  Mobile”  had  read  briefly  : 


Dear  Picayune  : 

You  see  how  fast  and  well  our  railroad  projects  are 
going  ahead;  the  first  -33  miles  of  the  Ohio  road  will  be 
traversed  by  steam  on  the  first  of  the  coming  June.  . . . The 


^Nezv  Orleans  Picayune,  September  21,  1850. 
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road  directors  advertise  a grading  of  56  miles  and  for  one 
hundred  and  five  miles  of  rails  to  be  made  of  Alabama 

• 30 

iron. 

The  building  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  half  of  the  grand  Lakes- 
to-Gulf  artery  covers  a period  of  approximately  10  years.  Actual 
construction  is  said  to  have  begun  February  1,  1851,  when  Mr. 
Baldwyn  cut  down  a pine  tree  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Royal 
and  Lipscoml)  Streets  in  Mobile.  On  Llecember  1,  1851,  an  act 
was  approved  : 

accepting  the  lands/  given  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
construction  from  the  City  of  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Lands  so  granted  should  vest  in  complete  title  to  the  Mo- 
1iile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  act  of  Congress.  As  soon  as  the  company  should 
liave  executed  and  delivered  to  the  governor  a sufficient 
liond  faithfully  to  use  the  lands  for  the  purpose  of  its 
donation. 

An  act  of  December  2,  1851,  repealed  that  part  of  a previous  act 
authorizing  Mobile  to  raise  $300,000  by  taxation  for  benefit  of  the 
Mol)ile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  granted  authority  instead  to  levy 
a tax  on  all  real  estate  within  the  city  at  2 per  cent,  for  five  years, 
provided  that  persons  who  had  personally  subscribed  to  the  stock 
of  the  railroad  should,  for  all  sums  above  20  per  cent,  be  allowed 
to  deduct  the  same  from  taxes  collectible  under  this  act.  The 
railroad  itself  was  also  allowed  to  anticipate  the  last  two  years’ 
taxes  l)y  issuing  bonds  at  a rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  8 per 
cent  per  annum  to  be  redeemed  by  the  taxes  collected  for  the  two 
years  in  question.®^ 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  dates  given  for  the  comple' 
tion  of  the  earliest  stretches  of  the  road.  The  first  locomotive  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  December  27,  1851.  It  was  named  Citron- 


^^Ibid.,  September  5,  1850. 

^^Owen,  Thomas  M.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biogra- 
jdiy.  Chicago,  1921,  p.  1016. 


^Ibid.  DcBoiv's  Reviczo,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 (February,  1853),  p.  166. 
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cUc,  after  the  town  of  that  name;  l)y  July  23,  lcS52,  trains  ran  to  and 
from  Citronelle  on  rei^ular  sehednle.  'I'he  33  miles  between  Citron- 
elle  and  Afobile  were  eom])leted  at  a cost  of  SI 3,31  cS  per  mile. 

In  the  report  of  Sydney  Smith,  ])re.sident,  dated  ( )ctober  16, 
1851,  he  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  1846.  the  full  stretch  to 
the  Huckatnnna  River  was  finished.  This  was  70  miles  from  Mo- 
bde  and  8J4  niiles  from  the  Mississippi  boundary.  “I)nriip<r  the 
present  year  (1851)  a re-snrvey  of  the  wh.ole  of  the  Kastern  Mis- 
sissip])i  route  and  a careful  re-estimate"  were  made.  In  M ississip])i, 
there  wotdd  be  203)4  n^iRvs  in  three  counties.  Of  the  rii^dit-of-way 
north  of  Citronelle,  234  miles  Avere  “ready  for  i^radation.’’  4'he 
amount  of  ca])ital  necessary  for  local  work  of  clearing-,  frnibbiipf^, 
masonry,  oTading-,  bridges,  station  buildings,  and  laying  of  track 
amounted  to  $2,236,576;  the  cost  of  iron  rails  at  65  ])ounds  ])cr 
yard,  and  the  spikes.  SAvitches.  engines,  cars  and  rc])air  sho]) 
machinery,  $2,074,800.  4'his  made  a totrd  of  $4,311,376  or  an  aver- 
age of  $18,261  per  mile. 

Some  interesting  figures  relative  to  the  “Resources  Relied 
U]:»on  for  Construction  of  the  Road,”  ])ublishcd  January  1853,  are 
as  folloAvs 


1.  Tax  on  real  estate  in  Mobile,  2 per  cent  for  5 years  - $1. 000, 000 

2.  Mississippi  snl)Scriptions,  which  reached  in  May  1852  1,000,000 

3.  Tennessee  subscriptions  up  to  June  1852  _ 650,000 

4.  Sale  of  town  site  13  niiles  from  Alohile  - 20,000 

5.  Estimated  \^alue  of  another  site  30,000 


$2,000,000 

Add  33  miles  of  road  finished  _ 500,000 


$3,000,000 

Additional  county  subscriptions  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
swell  the  total  to  $5,000,000.  This  amount  is  recpiircd  for 
superstructure,  exclusive  of  iron  and  macliinery.  For  the 
iron  and  machinery,  the  following  resources  are  relied 
upon: 

Tennessee  bonds  as  per  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that 

state  (Alabama)  $ 956,000- 


^^DcBow's  Rcviezv,  Vol.  XIV,  XT.  2 (February  1853),  p.  166. 
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Lands  from  U.  S.  Government,  1,000,000  acres  worth 

wdien  the  road  is  completed  $3,000,000 

$3,956,000 

The  next  year.  1854,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  went  abroad  for 
money.  Her  representative,  William  R.  Hallet,  sold  six  millions 
in  bonds  in  London  and  while  in  England  he  bought  8,000  tons  of 
rails.  In  1854  also,  the  State  of  Alabama  granted  $400,000  as  a 
loan  to  the  company.  On  July  4th,  the  road  being  completed  to 
Manchester,  Alabama,  a grand  celebration  was  held  at  that  place.®^ 

Twenty-one  months  from  the  date  of  breaking  ground  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  118.92  of  the  right-of-way  had  been  prepared 
in  four  counties ; four-fifths  of  the  earth- work  Avas  completed  and 
less  than  25  miles  of  grading  was  still  to  be  done.®° 

The  seventh  annual  Report  (1855)  announced,  among  other 
interesting  facts,  that  “three-fourths  of  the  road  is  graded  and  ready 
to  receive  the  iron  track. In  commenting  on  the  report,  DeBow 
adds, 

d'here  is  something  grand  in  the  idea  of  a city,  with  the 
comi)aratively  limited  wealth  and  population  of  Mobile, 
eml:)arking  so  boldly  in  this  great  enterprise  for  connect- 
ing the  Gulf  of  iMexico  with  the  Ohio  and  vast  regions 
beyond  it.^ 

The  report  promised  that  this  connection  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  years.  Although  the  time  was  somewhat  longer  than  pre- 
viously anticipated,  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Avhole  Mobile 
and  Ohio  project  must  have  been  enough  to  really  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. By  1857,  the  promised  increase  in  value  of  iMobile  property 
was  a reality.  Not  long  before,  the  city  was  languishing  in  a sure 
and  progressive  decline,  but  now  real  estate  commanded  high 


^Traighead,  Erwin,  Mobile  Fact  and  Tradition.  Mobile,  1930,  p.  193. 
^^DcBozo’s  Reviezv,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  3,  (March,  1855),  p.  408. 

^*^Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3 (September,  1855),  p.  355. 

^Ubid..  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  5 (November,  1857),  p.  486. 
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prices  and  new  industries  were  functioning.  There  was  a paper 
mill  and  a shoe  factory,  and  the  Mobile  Dry  Dock  Coni])any 
launched  “the  first  fine  boat,  a steamboat  of  large  capacity. 
Develo])ing  Mobile  as  a ])rosperous  center  for  ship  buildings,  with 
her  fine  waterfront  facilities  and  immense  amount  of  superb  timber 
in  the  near  neighborhood,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  favorite  of 
all  of  Mr.  P>aldwyn\s,  fond  hoj^es  for  his  native  city  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ol)jects  in  all  the  efforts  he  made  in  behalf  of  the 
railroad. 

In  May,  1860,  the  published  Stockholders  Report'^‘‘*  announced 
that  363)4  miles  were  in  running  order  and  net  earnings  to  date, 
$651,610;  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  whole  account,  with  $3(X),- 
000  to  a])ply  to  the  rolling  stock  and  construction.  Total  earnings 
were  $1,120,588;  total  expenses,  $468,987. 

I^assengers  carried  in  1859  numl)ered  102,000  as  against  73,000 
in  1858.  Earnings  from  transportation  of  cotton  alone  were  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  figures  in  this  report — income  here  was 
ecpial  to  42^2  per  cent  of  the  entire  earnings. 

In  this  report  we  have  further  testimony  of  what  the  railroad 
>vas  already  doing  for  property  values.  It  was  pro])osed  to  put 
the  lands  on  the  market  now  allowing  purchasers  to  ])ay  in  sterling 
bonds,  with  land  figured  at  an  average  of  $6.35  per  acre.'*'* 

In  March  of  1861,  the  road  under  construction  at  both  ends 
met  at  Corinth,  Mississip])i — the  two  ends  being  joined  ceremon- 
iously by  Mr.  Baldwyn  driving  a silver  spike.*^  ( )n  April  20th,  the 
pul)lic  was  notified  that  trains  would  run  on  regular  schedule  be- 
cween  Mobile  and  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  construction  of  this  railroad.  Al- 
though we  may  fully  ap])reciate  the  fact  that  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  l)uilt  without  the  privileg*e  of  partici- 


^Vhid.,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  5 (May,  1860),  p.  591. 
^^^Ibid. 

^Kraighead,  Mobile  Fact  and  Tradition,  p.  193. 
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paling  in  the  grand  Lakes-to-Gulf  scheme  in  association  Avith  the 
Illinois  Central,  we  may  still  speculate  on  the  possible  effect  of 
leaving  the  City  of  St.  Louis  as  the  northern  terminus  as  originally 
contem])lated.  One  may  ask  himself,  What  if  the  railroad  had 
continued  with  this  first  objective?  What  might  have  been  the 
result  Avere  it  possible  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  to  adhere  to  her 
original  plan;  Avith  St.  Louis  easily  connected  Avith  points  to  the 
south  1)y  this  railroad,  Avould  Missouri  have  been  lost  to  the  Con- 
federacy ? 

As  for  the  three  promoters  Avho  are  most  of  all  responsible 
for  the  success  in  completion  of  the  Mol)ile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Mr.  Bakhvyn  died  in  Mobile  in  1864  and  is  buried  in  an  unknoAvn, 
unmarked  grave.  Ste])hen  A.  Douglas’  fortunes  proved  to  be  less 
happy  than  they  had  promised  in  1850;  Avhile  Darius  Holbrook, 
the  farsighted  Inisiness  man,  made  the  most  money  and  lived  long 
enough  to  enjoy  it  in  a Avorld  not  so  much  torn  by  the  unfortunate 
Avar  l)etAveen  the  states. 

Addenda 

d'his  interesting  communication  I)y  “First  PriAUite”  in  the  NeAV 
(?)rleans  Picayiuic  of  September  21,  1850,  was  placed  in  a most  incon- 
spicuous place  in  the  paper  and  printed  in  such  fine  type  that  it 
could  hardly  be  read. 


Letter  from  Mobile 

(Special  Correspondence  of  the  Picayune.) 

Mobile,  September  21,  1850. 

Dear  Pic. — The  recent  good  news  from  AVashington  firing  to  us 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy!  Tidings  aa'O  should,  do  and  Avill  rejoice 
at ! Rejoice  exceedingly,  and  AvhateA^er  political  partisans  may  say 
or  think — AA'hateA  er  the  far-off  or  near-sighted  may  see — hoAA^ec'er 
our  opponents  may  argue  or  believe — Ave  klobilians  have  good  rea- 
sons to  knoAv  “a  happy  day  is  coming,”  and  our  hour  of  rejoicing 
close  at  hand,  if  not  already  set.  Whether  these  results  be  great 
Southern  goods  or  not,  seems  to  admit  plenty  of  arguments,  or  at 
least  a large  quantity  of  printing ; but  yet  I say  the  recent  tidings 
haA'e,  AvithoLit  doubt,  good  reasons  for  Mobile  and  iMobilians  to 
lejoice!  rejoice  greatly!  for  the  congressional  grant  of  public  lands 
insures  the  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  ! 
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'I'his  grant  is  of  alternate  seetions  for  six  miles  east  and  west 
of  the  whole  line  of  road,  and  where  such  cannot  he  found  within 
those  limits  they  may  he  taken  wherever  met  within  fifteen  miles 
each  way.  It  is  true  in  much  of  this  line  of  road  the  United  States 
own  no  lands  whatever — they  are  still  the  ])roj)erty  of  the  Indian 
nation — still  the  grant  is  valued,  by  most  ex])erienced  men,  at  at 
least  two  millions  of  dollars  ! 'Po  render  this  grant  really  available 
for  its  legitimate  purposes  all  sales  of  such  ])nhlic  lands  as  fall 
within  its  scope  have  been  already  officially  interdicted  by  the 
land  office  in  Washington,  so  as  to  prevent  s])eculating  mono])o- 
lists  from  diverting  any  part  of  the  stream  to  work  their  own 
grist  mills.  Is  not  this,  then,  a matter  of  rejoicing  to  ns  Mobilians? 
A\dth  the  com])letion  of  our  road  our  rapid  growth  in  extent, 
wealth  and  population  is  certain;  and  I greatly  mistake  the  energy, 
probity  and  ca])acity  of  the  directors  if  the  ver}-  l)est  use  be  not 
made  of  this  munificent  and  most  timely  aid.  It  will  secure  to 
Mobile,  and  Mobile  only,  the  ownery  and  direction  of  the  work. 
Il  removes  the  threatened  necessity  of  calling  in — at  a ])i*esent 
heavy  loss,  and  future  greater — the  aid  of  distant’  capitalists;  and 
if  Mobile  be  but  true  to  herself  she  will  complete  this  great  under- 
taking, and  shame  the  sceptics,  outside  or  in  her  midst,  who  have 
so  long  derided  her  and  her  undertaking. 


George  Cullum  opened  the  bar  of  his  new  Exchange  Hotel 
yesterday,  and  by  the  1st  of  October  will  be  ready  to  board  and 
lodge  any  visitors  who  may  be  travelling  this  way. 


FIRST  PRIVATE. 
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ALABAMA  AND  HER  RESOURCES 

By  Mrs.  T.  Bowen  Hill 
{Lida  Inge  Hill) 

(This  article  on  Alabama  Resources  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  T.  Bowen 
Hill,  of  Montgomery,  a member  of  the  Peter  Forney  Chapter,  D.A.R.,  and 
read  to  that  organization  at  their  “Alabama  Day”  meeting  in  the  World  War 
Memorial  Building,  December  12,  1945.  This  article  is  reproduced  here 
because  of  the  valuable  information  it  contains.  Alabamians  know  far  too 
little  about  their  state,  one  reason  being  that  the  subject  has  never  been 
adequately  studied  in  the  public  schools.  Many  states  require  by  law  that 
the  history  of  their  S'tates  be  taught  in  their  public  schools  and  will  not 
permit  high  school  students  to  receive  a graduating  diploma  unless  they  pass 
a satisfactory  examination  upon  their  history.  Alabama  has  no  such  law. 
Our  citizens  of  all  ages  should  be  familiar  with  the  facts  so  well  presented 
in  this  article  by  Mrs.  Hill.  Editor.) 


Alabama,  rich  in  history  and  tradition,  rich  in  resources  and 
possilnlities,  coml:)ines  a proud  past,  a progressive  present  and  a 
})romising  future.  According  to  legend  centuries  ago,  when 
America  was  a trackless  wilderness,  a band  of  Indians  looking  for 
a peaceful  location  for  their  tribe,  after  wandering  for  days,  came 
upon  a land  of  such  majestic  forests  filled  with  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  such  a mild  climate,  they  cried  out  “Alabama”,  which  is  said 
to  have  meant  in  the  language  of  the  tribe  : “This  is  our  homeland, 
here  we  will  rest.”  They  cleared  the  thickets,  planted  seeds  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  Mexico,  and  built  their  villages. 

Travel  our  fine  paved  roads  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  to 
the  Gulf,  from  the  Tombigbee  to  the  Chattahoochee,  visit  our 
national  parks,  rich  in  every  type  of  scenery,  beautiful  water-falls, 
deep  gorges,  forests,  mountains,  white  sandy  beaches,  beautiful 
lakes  and  winding  rivers,  which  are  full  of  bass,  bream  and  many 
kinds  of  fish  and  you  too  will  be  proud  to  claim  this  as  your 
homeland.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is  Muscle  Shoals,  one 
of  the  nation's  greatest  electrical  power  sources,  now  Wilson  Dam, 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  The  dam  is  4860  feet  in  length,  137  feet 
in  height.  The  huge  power  house  is  capable  of  generating  612,000 
horse  power,  designed  to  produce  fertilizer  in  peace  and  nitrate 
in  war. 
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Alabama  ranks  fourth  amono-  the  states  in  hydro  electric-power 
production,  of  which  the  supply  is  abundant  and  the  rates  reason- 
able for  industry  and  for  home. 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  fresh  water  springs  is  in  Huntsville. 
Blount  Springs  in  days  gone  by  was  considered  the  finest  health 
resort  in  the  country.  The  mineral  springs  are  still  there,  but  the 
hotel  burned,  and  only  the  surrounding  inhabitants  enjoy  the 
health  gi\ing  waters.  iMineral  \vells  near  Dothan  have  been  dis- 
covered and  are  said  to  have  quite  the  same  qualities  as  Hot 
S])rings,  Arkansas,  and  are  making  wonderful  cures  of  arthritis, 
neuritis,  rheumatism,  etc. 

d'he  famous  Ave  Maria  Grotto,  a religious  shrine,  is  in  Cull- 
man. Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  journey  there  to  see  it. 
Plere  in  painstaking  detail  has  been  reproduced  not  only  many  of 
the  places  of  the  Holy  Land  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bilde,  but 
also  many  churches  and  points  of  religious  interest  in  the  “Holy 
City”  of  Rome.  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  Tuscumbia, 
the  birthplace  of  Helen  Keller,  the  most  wonderful  woman  of  all 
ages. 

Alabama  has  a great  many  ante  helium  homes  nationally 
known,  especially  in  the  black  belt.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  these  fine  old  reminders  of  a past  age  is  Gaineswood,  magnifi- 
cent plantation  home  at  Demopolis,  built  by  Gen.  Xathan  Ib'yan 
Whitfield  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  .\nother,  “The  1^'orks 
of  Cypress,”  near  Florence,  was  the  home  given  to  his  adopted 
son  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  “Magnolia  Grove”  in  (ireensboro, 
is  the  ancestral  home  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  naval  hero 
of  the  Spanish  .American  War,  still  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Hobson  family  and  made  an  historic  shrine  by  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature of  1943,  is  open  to  visitors  each  day.  The  AVheeler  mansion 
at  AMieeler,  Ala.  stand  as  a shrine  to  the  stirring  career  of  “h'ight- 
ing  joe”  Wheeler,  hero  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  Spanish- 
American  \AMr.  In  Montgomery,  the  4’eague  home  on  Perr\-  St., 
the  Lanier  home  on  Adams  Street,  the  Hatchett  home  on  Catoma 
Street,  as  well  as  many  others  show  traces  of  the  old  South. 
There  is  still  standing  a number  of  old  ante  bellum  homes  in 
Lowndesboro  and  in  AIol:)ile — many  18th  century  residences,  with 
their  exterior  lacy  decorations  affording  an  antique  lover’s  para- 
dise. We  have  fine  industrial  towns  in  Middle  Alabama,  destined 
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for  tremendous  future  growth,  Birmingham,  Gadsden,  xAnniston 
and  many  others. 

xAlabama  has  splendid  forest  resources,  fine  grazing  lands,  an 
unexcelled  river  system,  with  enviable  water  power  and  nationally 
known  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  marble,  clay,  etc.  Within 
a radius  of  five  miles  in  the  mineral  district  enough  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  limestone  are  found,  to  make  pig  iron  and  steel.  In  Alabama 
is  found  natural  beauty  of  mountains  and  valley,  hill  and  stream, 
prairie  and  water  front.  In  fact,  everything  that  would  make  this 
a happy  place  to  live.  Alabama  has  more  than  300  incorporated 
towns  and  cities,  with  population  ranging  from  a few  hundred  to 
Birmingham,  the  largest  city,  with  a population  of  350,492,  and 
steadily  growing.  Birmingham,  the  greatest  steel  center  in  the 
South,  lies  in  one  of  the  richest  mineral  producing  sections  in  the 
world.  On  top  of  Red  Mountain  stands  Vulcan,  the  iron  man, 
second  largest  statue  in  America,  weighing  120,000  pounds,  with 
torch  in  hand  to  light  the  way  and  bid  a welcome  to  all  who  come 
within  its  gates. 

Alost  States  have  only  one  natural  resource  ; nature  has  been 
more  lavish  with  Alabama;  though  agriculture  is  the  foremost 
industry,  it  is  prospering  especially  in  the  fertile  wiregrass  country 
with  its  monument  to  the  boll  weevil,  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
curse  which  forced  its  people  away  from  so  much  cotton.  Our 
farm  lands  are  blessed  with  adequate  rainfall,  and  a long  growing 
season.  Alabama  has  200  types  of  tillal^le  soil  of  such  wide  va- 
riety, that  it  is  capaltle  of  producing  in  volume  practically  every 
grain  and  staple  crop  of  the  temperate  zone,  along  with  cotton 
and  many  veg'ctables,  and  fruits,  peculiar  to  the  Southern  climate. 
According  to  the  farm  census.  xAlabama  produces  more  than  1(X) 
different  farm  crops,  wheat  and  alfalfa,  principally  in  the  northern 
portion,  cotton  and  corn  over  the  entire  state.  Potatoes,  peanuts, 
cane,  pecans,  tung  oil,  nuts  and  satsumas  can  be  grown  with  profit. 
3'he  state  produces  approximately  1,145,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
41.162.000  bushels  of  corn,  yearly. 

Alabama's  mild  temperature  and  comparatively  uniform  cli- 
mate makes  possible  a long  growing  season  for  agricultural 
products  and  a lower  cost  for  industrial  operation,  and  less  ex- 
pensive housing  and  clothing  for  its  people.  Alabama  engages  in 
a large  shipping  business — over  6000  car-loads  of  Irish  potatoes 
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are  shipped  from  the  State  annually,  l)esides  melons,  satsumas, 
strawberries,  tomatoes  and  peanuts.  /Mabama  ])ecans  are  ship])ed 
in  large  cpiantities  and  are  famous  in  national  markets.  Another 
new  industry  in  Alabama  is  the  cultivaticai  and  shi])inent  of  gladiolas. 
Alabama  is  rated  as  the  leading  State  in  shipment  of  ])ackage  and 
Queen  bees,  d'he  latter  have  recently  been  shipped  to  Iwance  to 
re-establish  the  honey  crop  of  that  country  hut  more  especially  to 
pollinate  the  flowers  of  the  French  perfume  business  following 
destruction  wrought  by  the  invading  Germans  in  World  Wkar  Tl. 

There  is  said  to  be  4,473  s])ecies  of  trees  and  plants  indigeous 
to  Alabama;  a greater  variety  than  is  produced  throughout  Tfu- 
rope.  Cattle  raising  is  a great  growing  industry,  newly  develo])cd 
on  ])asture  lands  found  to  equal  any  in  the  world.  Alabama’s 
largest  stockyard  is  in  Montgomery,  and  statistics  show'  that 
more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  passes  through  the  yard 
pnnnally.  Splendid  pasture  lands  offering  nine  months  of  grazdng' 
annually  have  made  possible  a great  dairy  industry,  wdiich  ])ro- 
duces  quantities  of  “A”  grade  milk  for  local  consum])tion,  and  also 
for  a number  of  cheese  and  butter  factories.  Alabama  raises  hogs, 
turkeys  and  ])oultrv  in  large  quantities  for  shipment  to  northern 
markets  by  the  car  load. 

Fumber  is  an  important  industry.  Alabama  has  a])proxi- 
mateh'  20,185,000  acres  of  forest  lands,  ranking  sixth  in  the  union 
in  lumber  production.  Saw'  mills  are  scattered  all  over  the  state 
and  furniture  and  many  other  articles,  such  as  boxes,  auto  spokes 
and  hubs  are  manufactured  here.  There  are  also  a number  of 
])a])er  mills,  w'hich  manufacture  tons  of  paper  made  from  the  ])ulp 
of  our  young  pine.  Alabama  produces  31  minerals  sufficient  in 
quantity  for  commercial  develoipment.  Chief  among  these  are 
coal,  iron,  limestone,  clay,  graphite,  marble,  manganese  and  gravel. 
The  Alabama  coal  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
State,  producing  over  12,000,000  tons  annually.  4'ons  and  tons  of 
iron  ore  are  constantly  being  mined  to  feed  the  blast  furnaces  of 
Alaliama’s  great  iron  and  steel  industry. 

4'he  largest  vein  of  marble  in  the  w'orld  is  in  Alabama,  and  is 
nationally  knowm ; it  is  said  to  be  particularly  valuable  for  interior 
work  on  account  of  its  firm  texture  and  beautiful  veining.  lUiild- 
ing  stone  from  Alabama  cpiarries  is  used  in  the  finest  constructions 
throughout  all  the  states.  The  stately  columns  in  the  U.  S.  Su- 
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preme  Court  building  in  Washington  are  made  of  Alabama  marble 
and  the  interior  walls  and  columns  of  our  World  War  Memorial 
Building  in  Montgomery,  home  of  the  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  are  from  the  same  quarries  at  Sylacauga,  Ala- 
bama. 

Alabama  ranks  first  among  all  the  states  in  public  health 
work — thanks  to  our  fine  health  department.  Typhoid,  malaria, 
small  pox  and  tuberculosis  are  no  longer  health  problems.  The 
death  rate  in  Alabama  is  said  to  be  much  lower  than  in  the  average 
state.  While  Alabama  is  considered  an  agricultural  state,  it  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  one  of  industrial  importance.  Today  there 
are  more  than  1,700  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  in  the 
state,  the  proceeds  from  these  exceed  $400,000,000  annually.  Ala- 
bama manufactures  50%  of  the  cast  iron  pipes  made  in  the  United 
States.  Rails  on  which  trains  run  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
.‘■'])ikes  and  ])lates  to  hold  the  rails,  ornamental  and  steel  structures 
for  buildings,  bridges,  steel  houses,  nails,  etc.,  are  all  made  in 
Alabama.  Years  ago  the  textile  developments  were  in  the  northern 
])art  of  the  state  only,  but  they  have  gradually  spread  Southward 
until  today,  looms  and  spindles  hum  throughout  Alabama,  making 
knitting  and  weaving  yarns,  sheeting,  duck  suitings,  sweaters, 
hosiery,  silks,  ra}mns,  cotton  goods  and  many  other  articles.  Other 
large  industries  are  foundry  and  machine  shops,  railroad  shops, 
manufacture  of  fertilizer,  cotton  seed  products,  food  products, 
iiiachinery,  cement  and  chemicals. 

.Alabama  has  a splendid  transportation  system,  comprising  15 
standard  railroads,  5,000  miles  of  track,  serving  all  sections  of  the 
.Hate;  almost  four  thousand  miles  of  improved  highways  facilitate 
the  o])eration  of  motors  and  trucks,  and  a oaved  highway  system 
th.roughout  the  State  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  All  highway 
bridges  in  Alabama  are  free.  Sixteen  hundred  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  provide  water  transportation  for  the  state,  second  to  none 
in  the  L^nited  States.  Alabama  is  traversed  and  served  by  two 
major  air  transport  routes,  providing  regula'r  day  and  night  m.ail 
and  passenger  schedules.  The  State  Docks  in  Alobile  is  rapidly 
moving  forward  to  make  that  city  one  of  the  leading-  import  and 
ex])ort  centers  in  the  nation.  The  port  of  Alobile  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  systems  of  warehouses  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alexico;  in  addition  to  the  most  modern  arrangements  of  piers, 
warehouses  and  SAvitch  tracks,  they  have  a large  cold  storage  plant, 
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quick  freezing  plant  and  fruit  terminal.  Ship  loads  of  bananas, 
coconuts,  pineapples,  etc.,  are  constantly  being  unloaded  and  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country  from  that  point.  In  Mobile  the  fol- 
lowing expenditures  are  being  made  : $10,000,000  new  Kraft  Paper 
plant;  $6,000,000  airplane  depot;  $1,000,000  tunnel  under  Alabama 
river,  completed;  $650,000  hotel;  $1,000,000  Dauphin  Island  bridge 
and  a})proaches,  preliminary  surveying  completed.  There  is  said 
to  be  under  construction  projects  involving  approximately  $19,- 
000,000  at  the  present  time.  In  the  last  year  the  aluminum  com- 
pany has  added  greatly  to  its  enormous  reduction  plant  on  the 
state  docks  property  and  other  plants  along  the  docks  are  either 
enlarging  or  talking  about  enlarging.  There  is  a $350,000  hotel 
just  across  the  bay  from  Mobile  near  Point  Clear. 

Alabama  has  some  very  beautiful  gardens  of  national  and 
world  wide  fame  in  the  azalia  trail  and  Bellingrath  Gardens  at 
Mobile,  which  attract  thousands  of  visitors  and  tourists  each  year. 
Citizens  of  Mobile  co-operating  have  made  possible  the  azalia 
trail  and  private  gardens  throughout  the  city  have  been  developed 
as  part  of  this  trail.  The  Bellingrath  Gardens  are  now  open  all 
the  year  and  every  season  brings  an  ever-changing  vista  to  lovers 
of  beauty,  though  the  Gardens  are  loveliest  in  the  early  Spring. 

Alabama  has  13  State  parks,  comprising  more  than  24,000 
acres.  The  most  outstanding  perhaps  is  Cheaha,  the  highest  point 
in  Alabama  and  most  picturesque.  The  parks  have  miles  and 
miles  of  running  streams  and  acres  of  fresh  water  lakes.  Many  of 
the  parks  have  furnished  cabins  and  offer  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
a restful  vacation.  There  are  four  National  Forests  in  Alabama 
located  in  the  northwestern,  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  612,928  acres. 


Alabama  is  rich  in  recreational  facilities  — its  forests,  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  seashore  offer  opportunity  for  every  type 
of  diversion  and  sport.  It  is  one  of  the  best  hunting  and 
fishing  states.  Lakes  and  river  have  an  excellent  sup])ly  of 
fish  and  the  sport  lovers  enjoy  especially  the  fishing  for 
tarpon  and  king  mackerel  in  the  Gulf  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Forest  and  river  bottoms  abound  in  deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
quail,  doves  and  other  wild  game.  Field  trials  are  held  each  year 
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and  a deep  sea  rodeo  is  held  each  August,  which  is  attended  by 
sport  lovers  from  far  and  near. 

EDUCATION 

Alabama  is  making  earnest  efforts  to  raise  her  rating  in 
education  in  comparison  with  wealthier  states.  xYlabama  ranks 
high  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  Legislature  has 
passed  a compulsory  attendance  law  under  which  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  are  required  to  go 
to  school.  There  are  13,451  white  school  teachers  in  Alabama, 
giving  instruction  to  413,950  white  students  and  5,897  Negro 
teachers  for  225,672  Negro  children. 

State  U niversity. — In  1931  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Cap- 
stone of  higher  education  in  this  State,  celebrated  its  centennial. 
In  fact.  Governor  William  Wyatt  Bibb  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  1819,  that  a State  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  and  women  should  be  authorized  by  that 
body,  to  be  located  in  Tuscaloosa.  One  of  the  motives  that  urged 
the  Governor  to  make  his  recommendation  was  the  fact  that  a 
liberal  donation  of  lands  had  been  made  by  Congress  to  Alabama 
for  educational  purposes.  The  General  Assembly  immediately  ap- 
propriated nione}'  and  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  land  commissioners  to  manag'e  the  land  set  up  by  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  noted  that  the  Governor’s  intention  was  that 
this  institution  should  be  for  both  young  men  and  young  women 
but  many  years  passed  before  it  became  co-educationab  In  looking 
over  the  old  records  one  finds  several  interesting  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  L^niversity,  one  being  that  no  young  man  could  enter 
its  sacred  portals  unless  endorsed  l)y  two  persons  other  than  his 
father.  Although  the  appropriation  for  supporting  the  University 
which  was  not  opened  until  1831,  was  small  an  exceptionally  fine 
corps  of  teachers  was  engaged  as  instructors,  among  them  being 
Henry  Tutwiler,  the  first  M.A.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  father  of  Alabama’s  famous  teacher  and  philanthropist. 
Miss  Julia  Tutwiler.  Among  the  appliances  for  the  schools  was 
an  obser\atory  and  an  excellent  library  which  had  been  chosen 
with  great  care  and  included  all  the  classics  up  to  that  period.  The 
invading  Federal  Army  under  General  Croxton  set  the  torch  to 
this  great  library  and  other  buildings  on  the  campus  and  destroyed 
them  completely. 
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It  is  stated  in  Clark’s  Histor}"  of  Education  in  Alabama,  that 
before  the  War  Between  the  States  there  were  in  Alabama  more 
academies  and  seminaries  of  the  high  school  rank  than  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Most  of  these 
schools  were,  however,  destroyed  or  were  disintegrated  following 
(he  war  period  of  our  history  and  it  has  been  a long  process  of 
steady  building  and  growth  to  bring  the  University  back  to  where 
it  is  today. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  time  when  five  or  six  hundred 
cadets  in  their  gray  uniforms,  the  University  being  under  military 
discipline  at  the  time,  comprised  the  student  body  of  that  institu- 
tion. Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  there  were  10,000  young  people 
in  Alabama  who  annually  attended  the  University  during  its  regu- 
lar sessions  or  its  summer  sessions  together  with  those  who  bene- 
fited by  its  extension  course.  Many  splendid  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  even  now  some  of  the  famous  old  ones  are  to  be 
torn  away  and  replaced  l)y  new  modern  structures.  The  historic 
Cild  campus  like  the  school  grounds  at  our  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  filled  with  stately  halls  and  extensive  dormito- 
ries for  the  instruction  and  housing  of  the  students  who  live  on  the 
campus.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  named  memorials  including 
the  'Amelia  Gayle  Gorgas  library. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. — The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, formerly  called  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
the  State,  one  of  the  National  so-called  Land  Grant  Colleges,  was 
estabished  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1862.  In  addition  to  extending 
the  education  of  agriculture  which  reaches  every  county  and  every 
home  in  the  State  through  County  Extension  Agents  dealing  with 
the  products  of  the  land  and  with  the  development  of  the  home, 
scientific  subjects  are  emphasized.  Graduates  of  that  division  of 
instruction  at  the  Institute  are  quickly  employed  by  great  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  Du  Fonts  and  others.  The  library  of  the  college, 
new  buildings  for  instruction  and  for  student  living  have  spread 
over  the  campus  which  has  to  take  care  of  not  only  the  class  room 
instruction  but  the  living  accomodations  for  the  thousands  of 
young  people  both  men  and  women  who  attend  that  college.  There, 
as  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time,  the  facilities  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  returned  veterans  who  have  chosen  the 
A.P.I.  or  “Auburn”  which  is  the  popular  designation  for  the 
institution  located  in  that  town. 
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Alabama  College. — Alabama  College  was  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1892-93  with  the  title  “Alabama  Girls  Industrial  School/’ 
under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler.  This 
distinguished  educator  had  gone  to  Germany  for  additional  in- 
struction as  a teacher  and  had  returned  with  a conviction  that  our 
own  girls  should  be  given  some  of  the  practical  education  received 
by  German  girls  in  the  domestic  arts.  In  1911  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  to  “Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute”  but 
again  it  was  changed  to  its  present  one,  “Alabama  College.”  This 
institution  like  our  other  State  schools  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
concept  of  the  founders.  Under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Har- 
man, a former  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  standards 
of  instruction  have  been  raised,  the  plant  has  grown  and  the  stu- 
dent body  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  bright  Alabama  girls  who 
have  graduated  at  high  schools  and  are  preparing  themselves  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  their  State  and  country  and  in  the  many 
fields  of  learning  in  which  they  are  specializing. 

Teacher  Trainmg. — Schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
were  established  in  Alabama  following  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
construction Constitution  of  1868.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
provided  for  the  opening  of  that  type  of  schools  in  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country  following  the  War  Between  the  States  very  little 
substantial  gain  was  made.  In  fact  the  schools  were  abolished 
owing  to  the  Carpetbaggers  in  power  insisting  on  whites  and 
Negroes  being  taught  together,  and  did  not  become  active  until 
the  white  people  regained  control  of  the  State  in  1874.  The 
schools  in  fact  are  no  longer  called  normal  schools  but  State  Teach- 
ers Colleges,  of  which  there  are  four  for  white  students — Living- 
ston, Jacksonville,  Florence  and  Troy  and  State  Teachers  College 
for  Negroes  in  Alontgomery  and  the  A.  & M.  Institute  for  Negroes 
located  in  Huntsville,  formerly  known  as  Normal.  Teacher  train- 
ing courses  are  given  also  at  our  three  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, the  University,  A.  P.  I.  and  Alabama  College. 

There  are  above  600,000  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama and  many  consolidated  schools  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
one  room  school  houses  scattered  throughout  the  rural  sections  as 
well  as  school  buildings  of  only  a few  rooms  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  A much  higher  degree  of  learning  and  more  ample 
training  for  the  teaching  profession  is  required  in  Alabama  than 
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formerly.  Many  of  the  teachers  go  to  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  places  during  their  vacation  to  take  courses  that  will  lead 
to  both  A.  M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  State  maintains  schools  for  the  handicapped,  The  School 
lor  the  Deaf  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  both  at  Talladega  and 
reformatories  for  both  races,  the  Boys’  Industrial  School  for  white 
boys  near  Birmingham,  and  the  Negro  boys’  reformatory  at  Mt. 
Meigs  and  the  Alabama  Industrial  School,  a reformatory  for  white 
girls  in  Birmingham. 


Tnskegee  Institute. — Tuskegee  Institute  is  the  best  known  Negro 
school  in  the  world.  It  is  located  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  was 
established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1881  and  opened  its  first 
session  in  a rented  church  shanty  with  twenty-five  pupils  and  one 
teacher.  The  original  appropriation  for  Tuskegee  by  the  State 
was  $'2,000  for  salaries  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  build- 
ings. Under  the  leadership  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  Negro,  a 
great  school  was  developed  which  today  occupies  many  acres  in 
buildings,  shops  and  farms.  In  its  history  of  sixty-five  years 
thousands  of  pupils  have  been  trained  in  all  kinds  of  skills  and  in 
the  domestic  arts  the  greater  part  of  them,  of  course,  from  the 
Southern  States  but  many  from  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  colored  races  predominate.  In  its  long  history  it  has 
only  had  three  Presidents,  the  founder,  the  late  Robert  R.  Moton 
and  the  present,  F.  D.  Patterson.  The  institution  has  been  heavily 
financed  and  endowed  by  Northern  friends  and  is  administered 
by  a Board  of  Trustees  of  both  white  and  colored  men. 


Teachers  College  and  A.  and  M. — The  Teachers  College  for 
Negroes  in  Montgomery  is  a well  known  institution  and  has  been 
administered  through  its  history  in  perfect  accord  with  the  ideals 
of  the  section.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was 
originally  developed  near  Huntsville  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
a Negro  whose  name  was  Normal.  It  too  has  grown  in  its  plant 
as  well  as  in  its  attendance.  All  of  these  teacher  training  schools 
for  Negroes  have  met  with  general  commendation  because  their 
stands  and  concepts  of  civilization  in  a region  occupied  by  two 
races  opposite  to  each  other  in  so  many  ways  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  white  race. 
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Other  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  State  institutions  of  learning 
there  are  several  denominational  and  private  institutions  including 
the  Birmingham-Southern  College  and  Howard  College,  both  in 
Brimingham ; the  Huntingdon  Colleg'e  in  Montgomery,  founded 
by  the  Methodists  and  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill,  Alabama, 
a Catholic  institution;  Judson  College,  at  Marion,  a Baptist  founded 
institution  ;* St.  Bernard  College  in  Cullman,  Catholic;  Athens 
College,  at  Athens  and  Marion  Institute,  at  Marion,  Ala.  A school 
located  in  Talladega,  is  the  Talladega  College  for  Negroes,  founded 
by  the  Congregational  denomination ; Stillman  Institute  High 
School  (Negro)  established  by  the  Presbyterians,  formerly  Still- 
man Institute. 

MONTGOMERY 

I could  not  write  a paper  on  Alabama  without  talking  a little 
about  Alontgomery,  “The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy”.  The  birth 
place  of  Dixie,  the  city  is  full  of  historic  interest.  The  Capitol 
building  and  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  contain  many 
relics  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Southerner,  while  the  antebellum 
liomes,  the  monuments  and  markers,  commemorating  the  deeds  of 
Southern  heroes,  recall  to  us  the  romance  and  gallantry  that  be- 
Icjngs  to  the  old  South.  AYhile  Montgomery  will  ever  hold  dear  its 
traditions  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  city  is  modern  and  alive  to 
the  opportunities  of  the  present  and  to  the  boundless  possibilities 
of  the  future.  The  State  has  recently  completed  three  beautiful 
new  buildings,  namely,  the  State  Highway  Department  Building, 
The  World  War  Memorial  Building  housing  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  which  has  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  historic  relics  in  the  South,  and  the  new  Supreme  Court 
building.  Two  other  imposing  buildings  will  soon  be  constructed 
near  the  Capitol  to  house  the  many  State  departments  now  occu- 
pying- old  buildings  on  the  Dexter  Avenue  block  west  of  the  stately 
Capitol  itself. 

iMaxwell  Field  is  located  in  Montgomery,  the  home  of  the 
LL  S.  Army  Air  Corps  and  the  Tactical  and  Squadron  schools 
where  thousands  of  men  were  trained  for  service  in  World  War  H 
not  only  American  soldiers  but  men  from  England,  France,  China, 
IMexico  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Three  paved  national  highways  pass  through  Montgomery  : 
Bee-line  Highway,  from  Chicago  via  Montgomery  and  Miami; 
Dixie  Overland  Highway,  from  Savannah,  Ga.  to  San  Diego,  Cali- 
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fornia,  and  Piedmont  Ilig'hway,  from  New  York,  via  Washington 
City,  Carolina  Points,  Atlanta,  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans. 

Alabama  State  Motto  is  “We  dare  defend  our  rights,”  the 
State  flower,  the  Goldenrod ; State  bird,  Yellowhammer ; State 
song,  “Alabama”.  We  are  a fortunate  people,  living  in  a pleasant 
land,  d'o  know  our  State  is  to  love  it  and  we  have  pride  and  an 
abiding  faith  in  its  future.  To  quote  from  a pamphlet  gotten  out 
by  the  Highway  Department : 

“ ‘Alal)ama’  could  slcej)  with  her  head  resting  upon  the  iron 
studded  hills  of  her  mineral  district,  her  arms  stretched  across 
fields  of  food  and  raiment  and  her  feet  bathing  in  the  placid  waters 
of  Mobile  Hay — but  Alabama  is  far  from  .Ncc])ing,  she  is  eyer 
alcrt,  keeping  in  progress  with  her  sister  states  and  passing  them 
in  many  instances.  Were  she  to  fall  asleep,  she  could  envision 
^^^■thout  fear  hostile  neighbors  seeking  to  destroy  her  matchless 
resources  and  the  happiness  of  her  children,  she  could  dream  of 
blockades  and  other  agencies  designed  to  bend  her  knees,  but  her 
answer  in  reality  and  not  in  dreams  would  be  one  of  everlasting 
victory,  achieved  in  her  ability  to  sustain  herself  forever  without 
the  aid  of  the  outside  world. 

“She  could  place  barbed  wire  entanglements  along  every  foot 
of  her  l)oundary  without  having  to  import  a single  strand  of  wire. 
She  could  build  an  almost  impenetrable  wall  of  concrete  the  entire 
distance  of  her  frontier,  and  the  cement  would  not  be  missed  from 
lier  mills.  She  could  reinforce  the  wall  with  bars  of  steel,  without 
the  importation  of  a single  bar.  She  could  fortify  the  wall  with 
guns  of  the  most  modern  type,  without  having  to  add  one  genius 
to  her  payrolls,  or  a single  unit  to  her  plants.  She  could  build 
light-draft  cruisers  to  ]dy  her  1,188  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and 
steel  armored  battle-ships  to  float  upon  her  bay  and  out  to  the 
seven  seas,  and  not  so  much  as  a single  rivet  Avould  have  to  come 
from  beyond  her  l)order.  She  could  pro|)el  her  shi])s  with  steam 
from  the  tons  of  coal  taken  annualjy  from  her  mines  and  the  ton- 
nage would  hardly  dent  her  supply. 

“She  could  electrify  every  railroad,  farm  home  and  factory 
within  her  confines  without  adding  one  horse  power  to  the  in- 
stalled generating  capacity  of  her  hydro  and  steam  plants,  and 
there  would  be  enough  available  surplus  energy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a dozen  states.  She  could  dig  beneath  her  surface  and  find 
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practically  every  chemical  element  required  in  the  prosecution  of 
a modern  war.  She  could  fire  her  guns  with  the  explosives  pro- 
duced annually  in  her  mineral  districts.  She  could  take  from  her 
Sheffield  plants  and  extract  from  the  air  enough  nitrates  to  enrich 
every  foot  of  her  land,  with  a surplus  sufficient  to  blow  the  City 
of  New  Y^ork  off  Manhattan  Island.  She  could  clothe  her  army 
and  civilian  population  in  raiments  of  cotton,  rayon,  wool  and 
leather.  She  could  tan  her  own  leather,  manufacture  her  own 
shoes.  She  could  provide  her  own  silk  and  wool  garments.  With- 
out the  slightest  increase  in  her  existing  farm  acreage,  she  could 
nourish  her  people  on  a diet  of  fancy  and  staple  foods,  and  it 
Avould  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  a menu  over  a period  of  thirty 
days.  From  the  annual  production  of  syrup,  she  could  satisfy  the 
sweet  tooth  of  her  every  citizen. 

She  could  serve  6,160,000  bushels  of  potatoes  every  twelve 
months.  She  could  scramble  401,000,000  eggs  and  serve  them  with 
ham  from  her  own  hogs.  She  could  vary  the  diet  with  mutton, 
beef,  preserves  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.  She  could  serve  on  Fri- 
days a great  variety  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water  fish.  Having  sat- 
isfied herself  that  she  could  whip  the  whole  world,  Alabama  could 
write  her  own  terms  of  peace  on  paper  manufactured  in  Mobile 
or  Tuscaloosa,  and  sign  the  documents  with  a fountain  pen,  made 
in  Birmingham.  Alabama  could  isolate  herself  from  the  world 
and  live  happily  forever  afterwards,  but  Alabama  does  not  care  to 
live  alone.  There  are  no  barbed-wire  entanglements  along  her 
border,  and  no  wall  of  concrete  separates  her  from  her  neighbors. 
Instead,  her  portals  are  open  wide  and  she  extends  a genuinely 
sincere  welcome  to  those  who  will  come  and  sit  with  her  at  the 
first  table.” 


Alabama  State 

“Show  me,”  the  weary  traveler  sighed, 
“A  place  where  I may  rest ; 

Nor  ever  wish  to  journey  on 
And  leave  a spot  so  blest.” 

An  aged  man  at  once  arose 
And  took  him  by  the  hand 
And  led  him  on  until  at  last 
They  came  to  Dixieland. 
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They  halted  where  the  roses  bloom 

The  cotton  spread  its  snow 

The  blighting  frost  forgot  to  come — 

The  Winter  winds  to  blow. 

The  banjo  and  the  mocking  bird 
With  music  filled  the  air 
And  all  the  men  were  brave  and  true 
And  all  the  maidens  fair. 

“Oh,  Paradise !”  the  traveler  cried 
Here  let  me  build  my  home 
Here  let  me  live  and  die  content 
And  never,  never  roam — 

But  tell  me,  pray,  what  name  it  bears 
Your  garden,  rich  and  great 
“This,”  proudly,  said  the  ancient  man, 

“Is  Alabama  State” 

(From  Leslie’s  Weekly,  1860,  name 
of  author  not  given.) 
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FREEMONT  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Red  Level,  Covington  County, 

Organized  in  1821 

By  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brawner 

(This  history  of  Freemont  Baptist  Church,  Red  Level,  Covington  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brawner,  was  one  of  many  submitted  at  the 
request  of  the  Editor  of  this  Quarterly,  the  general  subject  being  “The  Oldest 
Church  in  my  County”.  Some  of  these  articles  have  already  been  published 
in  this  magazine  and  others  will  follow  in  future  issues.) 


As  churches  and  ceme- 
teries are  my  greatest  weak- 
ness, a friend  and  I drove 
over  to  our  little  sister  city 
— Red  Level — one  beautiful 
day  last  week,  to  turn  back 
the  years,  as  we  walked 
around  in  one  of  the  oldest 
grave  yards  in  this  section 
of  the  State.  A sacred  hush 
seemed  to  pervade  the  air  as 
we  stood  looking  — just  a 
little  too  full  to  risk  talking. 

Just  down  the  hill, 
which  is  covered  by  giant 
oaks  whose  bodies  are  too 
large  to  reach  around,  still 
stands  the  monument  of  the 
labor  of  the  ten  faithful 
men,  who  many  years  be- 
fore the  War  Between  the 
States  ' decided  they  must 
build  a house  to  worship  in. 
The  crude  logs  used  to 
make  it  are  of  hickory  and 
are  cut  by  hand,  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  slaves,  side 
by  side  with  their  masters.  There  were  nO'  glass  windows  to  let 
in  God’s  sunlight  nor  a fire  place.  The  eight  windows  are  rather 
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long  and  narrow  and  have  shutters  to  them,  that  open  in,  instead 
of  out.  It  is  here  that  the  wealthy  planters  and  their  families 
worshiped  all  day  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  at  prayer  services, 
regardless  of  the  dangers  encountered  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
as  Red  Level  then  was  one  of  the  most  important  trading  posts 
with  the  Indians.  Only  one  high  backed  pew  is  left  to  keep  its 
loving  tryst.  Regardless  of  the  many  winters  that  have  passed 
the  old  house  nestles  sturdily  in  its  surroundings  where  it  is  an 
important  part. 


Some  fifty  yards  or  more  away  stands  the  present  day  Free- 
mont  Baptist  Church.  The  early  settlers  soon  outgrew  the  original 
one  room  house  and  built  a new  one  which  is  being  used  by  its 
five  hundred  members.  A very  generous  tobacco  grower,  Mr. 
Leabe  Beasley,  donated  twenty  acres  of  his  virgin  timber  land 
for  its  erection. 


It  is  made  with  one  long  main  room  and  across  one  end  is  a 
tall,  five  tiered  vestibule  while  the  last  story  still  holds  the  old 
bell  from  whose  tower  all  down  these  125  years  has  pealed  out 
happiness  as  well  as  sadness,  to  its  earnest  and  sincere  followers. 
This  church  was  organized  in  1821,  and  one  of  its  present  day 
member  still  has  the  deeds.  The  main  part  of  the  church  faces  the 
resting  place  of  many  of  its  earlier  worshipers.  Tlierc  arc  four 
dormer  windows  on  each  side  of  the  building  which  easily  suggest 
the  abode  of  bats  and  owls ; three  pairs  of  long  steps  afford  an 
easy  exit. 


This  church  is  surely  possessed  of  some  “Divine  Spirit”  for 
on  its  records  are  the  names  of  many  fine  men,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  ministers  have  come  from  its  membership.  It  is  the  mother 
church  of  six  or  seven  Baptist  Churches  over  the  county — several 
are  still  living  witnesses  in  their  communities. 


The  waving  moss  on  the  tall  crepe  myrtles,  silently  beckoned 
us  on,  as  we  followed  the  pebbled  walks  through  the  cemetery  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  we  sat  down  on  a bench,  with  just 
a little  fore-boding  as  the  old  summer  house  over  it,  was  leaning 
a little  on  the  weather. 
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We  sat  and  g-azed  at  a Holy  sight,  as  we  realized  that  we  were 
before  the  “Baptismal  Fount”  of  a century  and  a quarter,  only  a 
clear  spring,  fresh  from  the  heart  of  nature  and  of  God.  On  one 
occasion  eighty-four  members  received  Christ  here.  Now  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  flowing  wells  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  pool 
is  now  used  by  the  colored  people  as  a Baptismal  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  church. 


A faint  tinkle  of  a cow  bell  and  a whip-poor-will’s  call  only 
made  us  realize  that  we  had  come  to  “The  End  of  a Perfect  Day” 
so  we  walked  back  through  the  phlox  bordered  path  to  the  car, 
while  our  trip  home  was  made  in  silence. 
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RECENT  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  ALABAMA’S 
PUBLIC  RECORDS 

By  Maud  Me  Lure  Kelly, 

Historical  Materials  Collector, 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

The  statement  was  made  to  me  recently  by  a lawyer,  who  had 
served  in  the  last  Legislature  from  a South  Alabama  County,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  praiseworthy  action  by  that  body  was  the 
enactment  of  the  two  companion  bills  relating  to  public  records 
in  Alabama.  As  a lawyer  he  appreciates  the  value  of  records  and, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  knows  the  need  for  more  adequate  legisla- 
tion about  them. 

There  were  two  bills,  each  of  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Mark  Hodo,  of  Jefferson  County,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Talladega 
County,  and  both  were  passed  in  both  houses,  without  a dissent- 
ing vote.  The  Governor  approved  them  making  them  law. 

The  first  of  these  amended  Section  3 of  Title  7 of  the  Code  of 
Alabama  of  1940  to  authorize  the  depositing  of  any  non-current 
Court  records  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  or  clerk  of  the  Court.  This  clarified  the 
law,  in  that  one  section  of  the  Code  had  given  ‘‘any  State,  County 
or  other  official”  discretionary  power  to  deposit  in  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  “any”  non-current  records,  while  an- 
other section  had  forbidden  the  removal  from  the  county  of  any 
court  records  “except  in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection”.  This 
was  clarified  by  adding  to  the  latter  the  words  “or  except  further 
that  any  non-current  records  may  be  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  clerk  of 
said  Court.”  (Senate  Bill  287)  The  second  of  these  bills.  Senate 
Bill  305,  was  the  more  important  and  far-reaching. 

From  the  beginning,  man  has  striven  both  to  learn  the  past 
and  to  leave  a record  for  the  future.  Nowhere  have  explorers  gone 
but  they  have  looked  for  proof  of  previous  comers,  and  have  left 
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a record  of  some  sort  for  those  who  may  come  later.  It  seems  to 
be  an  instinctive  urge.  In  the  realm  of  practical  business,  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  generations  that  records  must  be  kept 
for  possible  use.  The  remark  is  often  made  that  if  one  destroys 
anything,  the  need  for  it  will  later  become  apparent. 

The  records  of  public  business  vary  from  other  records  only 
in  kind.  They  concern  more  people  and  are  on  a larger  scale 
than  the  records  of  an  individual,  family  or  business. 

The  realization  has  grown  that  public  business  is  but  a busi- 
ness of  all  the  people,  that  the  history  of  any  state,  county,  town 
or  organization  is  but  the  collective  history  of  all  the  individuals, 
families  and  groups  which  compose  that  state,  county,  town  or 
organization. 

When  the  State  was  young,  the  volume  of  its  records  was 
small.  The  details  could  largely  be  remembered.  But  with  the 
years  there  has  come  an  enormous  increase  in  the  sheer  volume 
of  its  records — and  the  details  have  long  since  become  too  complex 
to  be  carried  in  any  one’s  mind.  Unfortunately,  much  was  de- 
stroyed because  its  value  or  usefulness  was  unknown  to  officials 
newly  assuming  office  and  “house-cleaning”  after  their  prede- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen  got  his  inspiration 
of  an  archival  (or  public  record)  department  from  seeing  a book 
on  the  floor  used  as  a door-stop,  which  on  investigation  proved  tc 
be  official  records  of  the  Confederate  Government  when  Mont- 
gomery was  the  Confederate  Capital.  Alabama  was  the  first  state 
to  establish  a state  department  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  its  non- 
current  records,  a place  where  all  State  and  County  records  could 
be  put  when  no  longer  needed  for  frequent  use  but  where  they 
could  be  kept  safely  and  used  easily  whenever  occasion  should 
arise.  Following  Alabama’s  lead,  most  of  the  states  and  now  the 
Federal  government  have  provided  for  similar  departments  or 
agencies.  Archives  is  a technical  term,  meaning  that  the  records 
and  their  custody,  both,  are  official. 

Wdth  the  task  of  keeping  Alabama’s  official  records,  this  de- 
partment was  also  charged  with  “the  collection  of  materials  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  state”  and  other  phases  of  historical  work 
for  the  State,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a “Department  of  Archives” 
but  also  of  history. 
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In  going  over  the  state,  it  has  been  found  that  the  people  of 
the  state  often  are  being  deprived  of  their  inherent  right  to  their 
public  records  because  of  their  neglect  and  abuse.  I have  heard 
that  original  marriage  bonds  and  licenses  of  one  county  were  sold 
over  the  counters  of  a ten-cent  store,  and  that  when  a dealer  of- 
fered some  of  them  for  sale  he  stated  that  he  bought  them  from 
ihe  Probate  Judg*e  of  the  County  from  which  they  came. 

I have  myself  seen  in  Birmingham,  in  private  hands,  a number 
of  old  records  from  another  county,  including  such  things  as  the 
marriage  and  early  court  records  of  a county  dating  from  Terri- 
torial days.  For  several  years  these  “borrowed”  records  were  kept 
in  a frame  house  then  used  for  offices,  and  the  borrower  had  had 
them  for  about  ten  years.  He  told  me  that  they  included  about 
150  unrecorded  marriage  records. 

I was  urged  by  an  interested  citizen  of  another  county  to  re- 
cover a certain  map  said  to  have  been  lent  by  a county  official 
to  a circuit  judge.  This  map  had  been  made  over  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  showed  wdiere  each  person  then  in  the  county  resided,  I 
was  told.  But,  unfortunately,  the  judge  had  died,  his  widow  had 
removed  from  the  state  and  had  died,  and  they  having  no  children, 
collateral  kin  had  inherited,  and  the  map  is  now  lost.  This  latter 
instance  raised  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  public  records. 

In  some  counties  the  old  records  are  stored  in  damp  base- 
ments, or  in  attics,  frequently  subjected  to  vermin,  such  as  silver 
fish,  book-worms,  termites,  roaches  and  rats.  In  one  county  I 
was  told  that  the  old  records  are  placed  in  the  belfry — in  another, 
that  they  are  piled  on  the  floor  in  a heap  in  a basement  subject  to 
flooding,  and  kicked  around  by  anyone  admitted  to  the  basement. 
In  one  county  I was  asked  by  more  than  one  person  to  “make”  a 
county  official  permit  inspection  of  old  records  of  his  office  which, 
they  said,  were  likewise  stored  in  a basement  to  which  no  one  was 
admitted.  In  one  county  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Probate  Office  told 
me  that  it  would  take  him  a half-day  to  find  a non-current  case 
file  less  than  fifty  years  old. 

But  not  all  counties  keep  their  records  in  such  deplorable 
condition.  In  Talladega  County,  for  instance,  the  records  which 
are  kept  in  the  Court  House  are  among  the  best  cared  for  in  the 
State.  Many  non-current  records  were  put  in  an  old  church  build- 
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ing.^  When  the  attention  of  the  county  officials  was  directed  to 
the  undesirability  of  this  storage  place,  the  records  were  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  according  to  the 
statute,  where,  after  fumigation,  they  are  safely  stored. 

Calhoun  County,  after  the  tragic  loss  of  almost  all  its  old 
records  by  fire,  so  prizes  what  few  are  left  that  they  are  beautifully 
kept.  Greene  County’s  probate  records  are  housed  in  a detached 
brick  building,  with  marble  floors,  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Jefferson  County  records,  while  dusty,  are  kept  in  fireproof, 
ventilated  storage  rooms,  with  custodians  in  charge  and  accomo- 
dations for  users.  Perry  and  Madison  Counties  also  take  good 
care  of  their  records. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  citizens  of  Alabama  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  know  their  local  history,  because  their  local  records  have 
either  been  destroyed  or  are  so  poorly  kept  as  to  be  not  now  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Before  the  people  of  Alabama  can  take  pride  in  their  counties 
and  localities,  they  must  be  able  to  learn  their  history. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  experiences  of  other  states, 
and  the  solutions  they  tried  for  the  various  problems.  Then  a bill 
v/as  drawn  to  meet  Alabama’s  problems.  These  were: 

(a)  An  exact  definition  of  public  records. 

(b)  The  defining  of  offenses  against  public  records,  with  the 
fixing  of  punishment  therefor. 

(c)  To  regulate  the  destruction  or  disposal  of  such  public 
records  as  have  no  significance,  importance  or  value,  for 
not  all  records  should  be  kept,  but  neither  should  any  be 
destroyed  without  discrimination. 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  recovery  of  public  records  from  private 
hands  or  otherwise  unlawfully  possessed;  and 

(e)  To  provide  for  inspection  of  public  records  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  and,  upon  request,  for 
assistance  to  the  custodians  of  any  public  records,  whether 
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of  state,  county,  municipality  or  other  sub-division  of  gov- 
ernment, in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  preserving, 
filing  and  making  the  public  records  available  to  the  public. 


The  Act,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  is  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT 


To  define  public  records,  to  define  offences  concerning  public  records  and  to 
fix  the  punishment  therefor,  to  regulate  the  destruction  or  disposal  of 
public  records,  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  i)ublic  records  unlawfully 
possessed,  and  for  assistance  by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
in  the  preserving,  filing  and  making  available  any  public  records. 


Be  if  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama: 


Section  1.  PUBLIC  RECORDS  DEFINED.— Public  records 
comprise  all  written,  typed,  or  printed  books,  papers,  letters,  docu- 
ments and  maps  made  or  received  in  pursuance  of  law  by  the  pub- 
lic officers  of  the  State,  Counties,  municipalities,  and  other  sub- 
divisions of  government  in  the  transactions  of  public  business,  and 
include  also  any  record,  authorized  to  be  made  by  any  law  of  this 
state,  belonging  or  ])ertaining  to  any  court  of  record,  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  any  other  public  record  authorized  by  law,  or  any 
paper,  pleading,  exhibit,  or  other  writing,  filed  with,  in  or  by  any 
such  court,  office  or  officer. 

Section  2.  OFFENCES  CONCERNING  PUBLIC  REC- 
ORDS; PUNISHMENT.— No  public  official  may  destroy,  sell, 
loan,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  public  record,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  County  in  which  said  records  be- 
long, and  of  the  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Judicial  Circuit  to  which 
said  County  belongs,  and  also  of  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  and  except  further  that  clerks  of  courts 
of  record  may,  at  their  discretion,  loan  case  files  to  attorneys  at 
law  for  temporary  examination,  after  taking  written  receipt  there- 
for. Whoever  willfully,  maliciously,  unlawfully,  or  fraudulently 
loans  or  removes  any  public  record  from  the  office  where  it  is 
usually  and  ]>roperly  kept,  or  alters,  defaces,  mutilates  or  destroys 
any  public  record,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  in  the  peni- 
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tentiary  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  five  years,  or  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

Section  3.  DESTRUCTION  OR  DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC 
RECORDS  REGULATED.^ — Any  public  records,  books,  papers, 
newspapers,  files,  printed  books,  manuscripts  or  other  public  rec- 
ords which  have  no  significance,  importance,  or  value,  may,  upon 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  custodian  thereof  and  upon 
the  further  advice,  recommendation  and  consent  of  the  Director  of 
the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  be  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  or- 
ders, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
the  provisions  of  this  section  into  effect. 

Section  4.  RECOVERY  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS  UNLAW- 
FULLY POSSESSED. — The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  may  demand  and  recover  any  public  records 
from  any  person  having  illegal  or  unlawful  possession  thereof. 
Any  person  who  unlawfully  possesses  any  public  record  who  shall, 
v.dthout  just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  for  ten  days  after  written  request 
by  the  said  Director  to  deliver  such  records  to  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  or  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

Section  5.  ASSISTANCE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY. — The  Department  of  Archives  and 
Plistory  may  examine  into  the  condition  of  public  records  and  shall 
at  the  request  of  the  custodian  thereof  give  advice  and  assistance 
to  any  public  official  in  the  solution  of  his  problems  of  preserving, 
filing  and  making  available  the  public  records  in  his  custody. 

Section  6.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  7.  The  invalidity  of  any  part  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  other  portion  hereof  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  such  invalid  part. 


Approved  July  7,  1945. 
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HISTORIC  SPOTS  PRESERVED 

The  Legislature  which  met  in  1943  was  very  generous  towards 
Alabama  history.  A bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunt  Frasier  of 
Dallas  County  'which  established  a Board  of  Trustees  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  history  of  old  Cahaba,  the  State’s  first 
capital.  Representative  Lewis  Joshua  Lawson  of  Greensboro, 
Hale  County,  was  the  author  of  a bill  to  restore,  preserve  and 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  old  Magnolia  Grove,  the  ancestral 
home  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  the  Naval  hero  in  the  Spaii- 
ish-American  War.  Senator  Lee  Hornsby  of  Eclectic,  representing 
the  10th  District  which  includes  Elmore  and  Tallapoosa  Counties, 
secured  an  appropriation  of  $1000.00  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
and  installing  an  iron  fence  to  protect  from  vandalism,  the  granite 
monument  marking  the  site  of  the  Creek  Indian  Battle  of  Horse- 
shoe Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  river  in  Tallapoosa  County.  Repre- 
sentative Ernest  Paul  Coburn  of  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County,  was 
the  author  of  an  Act  that  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a Board 
of  Trustees  to  acquire,  maintain  and  protect  certain  properties  and 
objects  of  historical  interest  at  LaGrange,  in  Colbert  County,  the 
site  of  the  first  chartered  college  in  Alabama.  The  1:>ill  became  a 
law  on  July  9,  and  under  its  terms,  the  Governor  appointed  a 
commission  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

CAHABA 

Cahaba,  in  Dallas  County,  by  an  Act  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, 1818,  and  confirmed  by  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State  after 
it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1819,  was  selected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  be  the  first  capital  of  the  State.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Frasier  of  Dallas  County  provides  for  a 
Board  of  Trustees  to  be  known  as  Cahaba  Historical  Commission, 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquire,  maintain  and  protect  certain  properties  and  objects  of 
historical  interest  at  the  first  official  seat  of  government  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  three  members  of  the  Board  serve  without 
compensation  other  than  payment  of  a per  diem  allowance  and 
actual  reasonable  travel  expenses  in  attending  meetings  of  the 
Board  or  performing  any  actual  service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board. 
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The  Board  is  authorized  to  acquire  title,  possession  or  control 
of  such  properties  and  also  of  objects  of  historic  interest  at  Cahaba 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper,  to  be  maintained,  preserved, 
and  protected  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  mark  in  suitable  manner  the  places  or  locations  of 
historic  interest  at  such  point ; and  to  prepare  and  publish  for  dis- 
tribution pamphlets  or  other  printed  matter  with  respect  thereto. 
An  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying-  out  the  objects  of  the  Act, 
and  thereafter  $500  was  appropriated  annually  to  be  released  on 
order  of  the  Governor. 

THE  HOBSON  HOME 

Senator  Lewis  Joshua  Lawson,  Hale  County,  was  the  author 
of  the  bill  which  in  substance  makes  “Magnolia  Grove”  in  Greens- 
boro, home  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  an  historic  shrine.  The 
home  is  to  l)e  occupied  hy  mem])ers  of  the  family  until  the  last 
one  dies,  at  which  time  the  pro])erty  passes  into  the  possession  of 
the  State.  The  h\\\  ])rovides  for  a P>oard  to  1)e  known  as  the  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hol)son  ^Memorial  Board  to  consist  of  three  resi- 
dents of  Cjreensboro,  Alabama,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a member  of 
the  Hobson  family,  to  l)e  appointed  by  the  Ciovernor  upon  the 
a])])r«\  al  of  the  Act.  Approval  was  signed  July  9,  1943. 

The  terms  of  the  l:>ill  are  that  upon  delivery  to  the  Board  of 
a deed  of  gift  conveying  to  the  State  a title  in  fee  simple,  to  be 
aiqjroved  by  the  Attorney  General  but  reserving  to  certain  named 
inend^ers  of  the  family  perpetual  residence.  The  sum  of  S7,000 
was  appropriated  to  1)e  used  l:>y  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  repair, 
renovating,  restoring  and  equipping  “Magnolia  Grove,”  which 
consists  of  the  ante  l^ellum  residence  and  twenty  acres,  more  or 
less,  all  in  the  city  of  Greensl'.oro.  .An  additional  sum  of  $1500 
annually  was  appropriated  for  maintaining  the  oroperty  and  to 
])crpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  the 
hero  of  the  Alerrimac,  and  later  mem1:)er  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Alal)ama.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  that  the  property  shall  be 
used  only  as  a memorial  shrine  and  is  safe  guarded  by  a proviso 
that  in  the  event  the  State  shall  fail  at  any  timei  in  the  future  to 
maintain  the  property  as  such  memorial  shrine,  or  abandon  the  use 
thereof  as  such,  title  shall  revert  to  the  donors,  their  heirs  or  as- 
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LaGRANGE 

Representative  Ernest  Paul  Col)iirn  of  Colbert  County,  was 
the  author  of  a bill  that  became  a law  providing-  for  a Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  known  as  LaGrange  Historical  Commission,  the 
members  to  be  appointed  l)y  the  Governor.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  accjuire,  maintain  and  protect  certain  properties  of  historic 
interest  at  LaGrange  in  Colbert  County,  formerly  Franklin  County, 
the  site  of  the  first  chartered  college  in  Alabama.  The  Board 
consists  of  three  members  to  serve  terms  for  two,  four  and  six 
years,  each  of  their  successors  to  be  appointed  for  a term  of  four 
years.  A per  diem  allowance  and  actual  reasonable  travel  expenses 
in  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  performing  any  of  its  ser- 
vices is  allowed,  jxiyable  out  of  the  appropriation  upon  warrant' of 
the  Comptroller  after  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by 
the  Governor. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  'frustees  provide  that  in  its  dis- 
cretion, it  might  acquire  title,  possession,  or  control  of  such  proper- 
ties and  also  of  objects  of  historic  interest  at  LaGrange  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  pro])er,  to  be  maintained,  preserved,  and  pro- 
tected on  behalf  of  the  State  and  to  mark  in  suitable  manner  the 
places  or  locations  of  historic  interest  at  such  point ; and  to  ])repare 
and  publish  for  distribution  pamphlets  or  other  printed  matter 
with  respect  to  its  work.  Expenses  incurred  for  such  purposes  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  upon  a warrant  of  the 
Comptroller,  supported  by  an  itemized  account  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the  Governor. 

An  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  |3,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  and  an  additional  sum  of  $500  annually  was  also 
made. 

LaGrange  is  remembered  in  early  Alabama  history  principally 
through  its  educational  institutions,  LaGrange  College  and  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  latter  having  succeeded  the  original  school. 
LaGrange  College  was  established  by  the  Methodist  Church  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature,  January  19,  1830,  already  open  for 
students  at  the  time  it  was  chartered.  This  college  was  the  second 
established  by  Methodists,  the  first  being  in  Augusta,  Kentucky. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  the  La- 
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Grange  community,  and  the  school  was  opened  under  the  patron- 
age" of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  conferences.  The  commis- 
sioners were  instructed  and  empowered  by  the  two  conferences  to 
erect,  equip,  and  set  in  operation  a college  of  the  style  and  title 
prescribed.  They  selected  a site  upon  which  to  erect  the  edifice 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  students,  formed  a constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  college,  and  prepared  an  address  to  the 
public  setting  forth  the  design  and  character  of  the  institution  so 
auspiciously  inaugurated.  From  the  many  choice  plots  of  land 
offered,  the  commissioners  at  LaGrange  selected  for  the  college 
site  “that  beautiful  and  commanding  eminence  called  Lawrences’ 
Hill”. 

During  1928-29,  Edward  D.  Sims  had  conducted  an  academy 
at  LaGrange.  That  institution  was  incorporated  with  an  Act 
that  stipulated  that  “The  institution  hereby  incorporated  shall  be 
purely  literary  and  scientific”.  It  also  prohibited  any  system  of 
education  that  provided  for  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
or  doctrines  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever. 

In  founding  LaGrange  college,  the  Methodists  were  ahead  of 
the  state,  or  any  other  denomination.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  LaGrange  there  was  no  school  in  the  state  with  the  grade  of 
college.  Rev.  Robert  Paine,  later  Bishop  Paine,  was  selected  first 
president.  Among  the  professors  selected  was  the  Mr.  Sims  who 
had  conducted  an  academy  in  LaGrange  prior  to  the  establishing 
of  the  Methodist  school. 

The  college  was  removed  to  Florence,  Alabama  and  the  new 
school  began  its  career  as  “Florence  Wesleyan  University”  with 
all  powers  to  grant  diplomas  and  to  confer  degrees.  At  LaGrange 
the  dormitory  system  had  prevailed,  but  after  its  removal,  the 
students  were  allowed  to  secure  board  in  private  homes.  Two 
literary  societies  were  connected  with  the  institution,  “The 
Dialectical”  and  “The  LaFayette.”  A coiumercial  department  was 
installed  by  the  trustees,  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  in 
1856-75.  ^ 

When  the  exercises  of  LaGrange  college  were  temporarily 
suspended  on  account  of  the  loss  'of  its  president  and  a great  num- 
ber of  its  students  going  to  Florence,  the.  LaGrange  College  and 
Military  academy  was  established  in  1858  with  James  W.  Robert- 
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son  as  superintendent.  New  buildings  were  constructed  and  with 
tl:e  addition  of  the  military  feature  new  students  arrived.  Under 
its  new  name  and  management  the  institution  reached  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity  and  popularity.  Provision  was  made  by  the 
state  for  the  education  of  two  boys  from  each  county,  after  a 
competitive  examination.  Tn  1861,  forty-seven  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  students  enrolled  were  State  cadets. 

Upon  the  secession  of  Alal)ama  in  1861,  and  the  declaration 
of  war,  many  of  the  student  body  resigned  to  enter  the  Confed- 
erate States’  service.  The  college  was  tlie  rendezvous  of  the  v85th 
Alabama  infantry  regiment,  during  its  formation.  Three  members 
of  the  faculty.  Col.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Col.  Edward  Goodwin  and 
Major  W.  H.  Hunt  became  members,  while  many  of  the  students 
joined  the  cadet  company.  Many  of  this  company  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  battle  or  died  of  disease  incident  to  camp 
life. 


One  of  the  buildings  at  old  LaGrange  was  used  by  Prof. 
Wdlliams,  as  a private  school  for  several  months,  but  as  the  venture 
proved  a failure  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  His 
only  son  enlisted  in  the  cadet  company  of  the  college  and  lies  in 
an  unknown  grave,  having  died  in  the  defense  of  the  southland. 

I'he  buildings  remained  standing  until  1863,  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  members  of  the  10th  Missouri 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  under  Col.  Florence  N.  Cornyn.  The  library 
or  four  thousand  volumes,  and  all  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus,  furniture,  buildings,  etc.,  valued  at  $100,000  were  de- 
stroyed. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1904  by  the  Hon.  William 
Richardson  to  reimburse  the  trustees  of  the  LaGrange  Military 
Academy  for  the  loss  of  property  sustained  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  surviving  students  and  faculty  of  La- 
Grange college  met  in  1904  in  Leighton  and  formed,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  Allen  Wyeth,  an  alumni  association,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  reorganize  the  LaGrange  College  and 
Military  Academy.  However,  that  was  never  done.  Mr.  Coburn’s 
bill  is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  old  LaGrange  and  the 
school. 
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HORSESHOE  BEND 

The  last  l^attle  of  the  Creek  Indian  War,  1813-14,  was  fought 
at  a bend  in  the  Tallapoosa  river  in  Tallapoosa  County,  which  the 
Indians  had  fortified  for  their  last  stand.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
commanded  the  United  States’  forces  in  that  battle  which  was  the 
end  of  the  campaign  that  had  begun  with  the  massacre  of  five 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  at  Fort  Mims  in  Baldwin 
county.  No  place  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  was  better  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  an  Indian  stronghold  than  the  Horseshoe.  It 
Avas  a peninsula  formed  by  a bend  of  the  river  about  one  hundred 
acres  in  area.  Across  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  the  peninsula,  about 
350  yards  in  extent,  the  Creeks  had  erected  a rampart  from  five 
to  eight  feet  high,  curving  towards  the  center,  composed  of  large 
logs  laid  upon  each  other.  Two  ranges  of  portholes  were  made 
in  the  rampart,  which  was  so  constructed  that  an  army  approach- 
ing it  would  be  exposed  to  a double  and  cross  fire  from  the  enemy, 
who  would  l)e  well  protected  on  the  inner  side.  During  the  long 
time  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  was  detained  at  Fort  Strother,  the 
Creeks  were  busy  in  constructing  this  massive  stronghold,  and 
from  its  peculiar  structure,  some  historians  have  hinted  that  they 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  some  English  engineer.  There 
were  l)Ut  few  trees  on  the  high  grounds  within  the  enclosure.  But 
along  the  declivity  and  along  the  flat  bordering  the  river,  extend- 
ing from  the  terminum  of  the  bend  above  to  the  terminum  below, 
the  large  trees  had  l)een  felled  and  so  arranged  that  every  fallen 
tree  formed  a breastwork,  which  connected  with  another  fallen 
tree,  thus  making  a continuous  breastwork  encircling  the  entire 
inner  bend.  At  places  in  the  bank  of  the  river  artificial  caverns 
were  made  from  which  concealed  warriors  could  fire. 

On  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  river  and  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  bend,  or  point  of  the  Horseshoe,  was  the 
Creek  village,  known  as  Tohopeka,  in  which  were  several  hundred 
women  and  children,  and  not  far  off,  many  canoes  lined  the  river 
bank. 

A study  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  Creek  Indian  of  that 
period,  who,  apart  from  certain  objective  appropriations  of  the  white 
civilization,  was  still,  subjectively,  a man  of  the  stone  age,  clearly 
.shows  that  he  believed  that  he  would  be  the  victor.  Largely 
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ignorant  of  the  overwhelming  resources  of  the  white  man,  en- 
couraged and  emboldened  hy  his  partial  successes  at  Ivnuckfar  and 
Enitachopco,  driving  Gen.  Jackson,  as  he  siip])osed.  hack  to  the 
Coosa  River,  day  and  night  kept  in  a continual  religious  frenzy 
by  his  prophets,  it  can  well  be  seen  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
his  stronghold  could  be  taken.  As  Indians  are  always  ])rovident 
and  careful  of  their  families  in  time  of  war,  another  evidence  of 
the  belief  of  the  Creeks  in  the  impregnability  of  the  place  is  the 
fact  that  when  they  knew  of  the  coming  of  the  army  they  did  not 
remove  their  women  and  children  to  some  other  place,  where  they 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  They  met  disastrous  defeat 
at  the  Horseshoe,  William  Weatherford,  the  Red  Eagle,  making 
a complete  surrender  at  Fort  Toulouse,  afterwards  called  b'prt 
Jackson,  in  Elmore  County. 


A monument  was  erected  by  the  United  States  (lovernment 
on  the  battleground,  as  “A  memorial  to  the  men  who  fought  in 
that  battle  under  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson."  hdve 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  l)y  an  Act  of  Congress,  April 
2,  1914,  this  action  having  been  the  result  of  an  agitation  begun  in 
1907  by  S.  S.  Broadus,  of  Decatur.  The  first  step  towards  monu- 
menting  the  historic  spot  was  the  creation  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alal)ama  in  1907  of  “The  Horseshoe  Bend  Battle  Anniversary 
Commission”.  The  Commission  organized  and  later  ])resented  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  March  3,  1909,  which  resulted  in  the  a])- 
propriation  five  years  later.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  was  celebrated 
by  placing  a tablet  on  the  Court  House  of  4'allapoosa  County  at 
Dadeville,  March  27,  1914  and  by  a more  elaborate  celebration  on 
the  battleground  itself  July  4,  1914  when  the  monument  provided 
by  the  Government  was  unveiled.  The  monument  is  an  oblong 
polished  marble  boulder  on  a marble  base.  4'he  inscription  is 
as  follows : 
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1814-1914 

This  tablet  is  placed  by 

TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY 
in  commemoration  of  the 
One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

BATTLE  OF  HORSESHOE  BEND, 

Fought  within  its  limits  on  March  27,  1814. 

There  the  Creek  Indians,  led  by  Menawa  and  other  Chiefs, 
were  defeated  by  the  American  and  allied  Indian  forces 
under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

This  battle  broke  the  power  of  the  fierce 
Muscogee,  brought  peace  to  the 
Southern  frontier,  and  made  possible  the 
speedy  opening  up  of  a large  part 
of  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  civilization. 

Dadeville,  Alabama, 

March  27,  1914. 


FORT  MORGAN 

What  is  known  as  Fort  Morgan  was  originally,  in  1813,  a 
wooden  fort  named  Fort  Bowyer,  erected  by  the  English  during 
the  time  of  their  occupation  of  the  area  which  later  fell  to  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  Government.  In  1815  the  fort, 
then  held  by  American  troops,  Avas  attacked  by  the  British  but 
so  well  defended  that  the  enemy  gave  up  the  assault.  It  was  about 
1819  that  a new  building  made  of  brick  was  erected  on  the  same 
site  and  given  the  name  of  Fort  Morgan.  After  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  1861,  A.  B. 
Moore,  Governor  of  Alabama,  anticipating  trouble,  author- 
ized Col.  John  B.  Todd  of  the  First  Regiment,  Alabama 
troops,  to  occupy  Fort  Morgan.  It  remained  a Confederate 
defense  until  August  1864  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Union 
troops  after, bombardment.  ..New  and  modern  .fortifications  were 
erected  during  the  years  1898  and  1904.  In  order  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  an  accurate  statement  regarding  the 
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present  status  of  the  P'ort  Morgan  Reservation,  Mr.  Ben  C.  i\Ior- 
gan,  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation,  was  asked 
to  give  the  Editor  the  story  of  the  fort  since  1891.  Mr.  ^Morgan’s 
letter  is  herewith  presented  : 

Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  Director 
Department  of  Archives  & History, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dear  Mrs.  Owen  : 


Re:  Fort  Morgan  Military  Reservation. 

As  you  know  jurisdiction  over  the  original  P'ort  Morgan 
Reservation  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Act  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  February  18,  1891,  Acts  of  Alabama, 
1891,  page  1293.  Under  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama  rendered 
June  13,  1905,  two  tracts  of  land  aggregating  171.5  acres  were 
added  to  the  reservation.  Jurisdiction  over  these  two  tracts 
was  ceded  by  Governor’s  Deed  of  May  21,  1906,  under  author- 
ity of  Federal  Acts  of  Cession,  the  total  area  toeing  493.92 
acres  more  or  less.  By  Executive  Order  4655  of  A4ay  24, 
1927,  60  acres  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  a Lighthouse  Reservation.  Again  by  deed  dated 
May  24,  1927,  25  acres  which  includes  only  old  Fort  Morgan, 
were  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment with  408.92  acres,  including  the  buildings  thereon. 

- Last  summer  I contacted  Congressmen  Frank  Boykin 
and  George  Grant  resulting  in  the  Federal  Government  aban- 
doning the  Reservation  as  a going  Government  project  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  military  protection 
purposes.  Upon  their  withdrawal  they  turned  the  property 
over  to  the  Alabama  Department  of  Conservation,  Division 
of  Parks,  under  revocable  permit  to  be  used  for  recreational 
and  park  purposes,  this  additional  408  acres. 

Of  course  under  a revocable  permit  we  could  do  nothing 
except  hire  a Caretaker  for  the  property,  which  we  did.  I 
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immediately  proceeded  to  contact  Congressmen  Boykin  and 
Grant  again  with  the  request  that  they  secure  through  an 
Act  of  Congress  fee  simple  deed  to  the  408  acres  to  be  used 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes.  The  Act  is  before  Con- 
gress now  without  opposition  and  as  soon  as  we  secure  a deed 
to  the  property,  we  intend  to  proceed  with  our  plans  for  an 
up-to-date  State  Park  with  50  to  75  cottages,  the  renovation 
of  a majority  of  the  present  buildings  into  apartments,  recrea- 
tion halls,  dance  halls,  grills,  restaurants,  picture  shows,  and 
what  not ; also  to  build  a harbor  for  small  boats,  docking  fa- 
cilities, etc.  In  other  words,  make  it  the  finest  park  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  will  require  from  $500,000  to  $600,000, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  financed  through  outside  sources,  I intend 
to  have  the  ])lans  ready  and  request  the  1947  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  same. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  State  of  Alabama 
should  not  invest  in  a project  of  this  kind  as  the  Gulf  Coast 
area  in  the  State  of  Alabama  furnishes  some  of  the  finest 
l)eaches  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  We  have  only  a limited  area  of 
some  50  miles  in  Baldwin  County  on  which  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done.  Our  people  go  to  Florida  and  Mississippi  for 
1)oth  winter  and  summer  recreation.  The  coast  of  both  of 
these  states  is  lined  with  recreational  resorts  and  hotels.  We 
sit  in  the  middle  and  do  nothing.  It  is  high  time  that  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  develop  our  coast  line,  which  has  no 
superior. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  you  desire,  please  do  not 
liesitate  to  call  on  me. 

With  kindest  regards,  I am 


Sincerely  yours, 


BEN  C.  MORGAN, 
Director  of  Conservation. 
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MORAL  AND  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

By  Peter  Bryce,  M.D.,  SupB  Alabama  Insane  Hospital 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

(Dr.  Peter  J.  Bryce,  as  Superintendent  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Alabama  Insane  Hospital,  at  Tuscaloosa,  a native  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  born 
March  5,  1834  and  died  August  14,  1892,  at  Tuscaloosa,  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  facing  Alabama  at  the  time  he  began  his  work 
with  the  insane  here  in  1860.  He  was  then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age  and 
had  graduated  with  distinction  at  The  Citadel,  the  vSouth  Carolina  Military 
Institute  at  Charleston  and  received  the  degree  of  AI.D.  in  1859,  from  the 
University  of  New  AMrk.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  Europe  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  He  specialized  in  nervous  diseases 
and  in  order  to  gain  a wdder  knowdedge  of  his  subject,  accepted  official 
connection  wdth  first  the  South  Carolina  and  later  the  New  Jersey  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  At  the  time  he  w^as  selected  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Alabama  Insane  Hospital  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  called  to  take  a 
place  of  such  responsibility  in  the  whole  of  America.  The  attention  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  newly  established  institution  w^as  directed  to  him  by  Dorothy 
Dix,  an  eastern  philanthopist  and  humanitarian. 

Dr.  Bryce’s  early  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity  placed  him  among  the  leading  alienists  of  his  time  and 
brought  the  institution  over  which  he  presided  into  the  first  rank  for  hu- 
manity and  success  in  effecting  cures.  Other  distinctive  features  w’ere  the 
absence  of  all  mechanical  restraint  and  the  employment  of  a large  percent 
of  its  patients  in  useful  and  congenial  occupations.^ 


The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to  13r.  W.  D. 
Partlow^  for  information  regarding  other  addresses  and  papers  by  Dr.  Bryce 
on  file  in  the  library  of  the  institution  founded  by  Dr.  Bryce  wdiich  is  now 
called  the  Alabama  State  Hospitals  and  of  which  Dr.  Partlo\v  is  now'  the 
Superintendent.  This  article  presented  herewith,  “Moral  and  Criminal  Re- 
sponsibilities” is  a reprint  from  a journal  of  pSA'-chiatry  and  neurology  known 
at  that  time,  1888,  as  “The  Alienist  and  Neurologist”." 


There  are  many  other  invaluable  essays  and  addresses  in  the  Bryce 
collection  that  should  eventually  be  reprinted,  a work  that  might  well  be 
undertaken  by  the  Alabama  Aledical  Association,  together  w’ith  an  adequate 
biography  of  Dr.  Bryce,  by  some  capable  author.  The  Editor.) 


^Thomas  M.  Ow'en,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biogra- 
phy. 

^Dr.  W.  D.  Partlow,  Superintendent,  Alabama  Insane  Hospitals. 
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Psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  all  questions  of  moral  responsibility,  that  any  attempt  to 
discuss  them  independently  of  each  other  must  prove  abortive. 
Few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  immense  strides  have 
lately  been  made  towards  the  unravelment  of  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  mind.  The  most  important  of  these  disclosures — the  one  that 
is  most  encouraging  to  further  investigation — is  that  mind  must 
be  studied  along  with  body — that  it  is  the  idlest  of  tasks  to  attempt 
any  exhaustive  study  of  mind  apart  from  corporeal  organization. 
The  old  idea  that  mind  is  a mysterious  entity,  independent  in  its 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  bodily  organism,  has  been,  in 
countless  ways,  utterly  discredited.  Whatever  opinions  we  may 
entertain  of  mind  in  its  entirety,  however  fundamentally  its 
phenomena  may  seem  to  be  decerned  from  all  principles  of  physical 
action  and  being,  we  are  compelled,  in  every  satisfactory  study  of 
it,  to  regard  it  as  a phenomenon  of  the  nervous  organism.  For 
this  reason  the  profoundest  interest  must  continue  to  attach  to 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  follows  too,  that  we  have 
in  the  various  stages  of  nervous  advance  corresponding  stages  of 
mind  in  its  development  from  the  simplest  sensation  to  all  those 
complex  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man.  Not  that  alone  in  the 
nervous  centres  and  fibres,  which  functionate  intelligence,  do  we 
find  the  key  to  intellectual  advance.  The  late  student  of  psychology 
knows  that  intelligence  is  not  a mere  matter  of  nervous  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions.  The  muscular,  together  with  the  osseous 
and  other  solid  structures,  play  important  parts  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  psychological 
science,  and  one  that  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others  useful  in  in- 
culcating the  true  nature  of  mind,  is  the  high  place  which  is  as- 
signed the  muscles  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  intellect. 
The  point  needs  to  be  specially  emphasized,  in  all  popular  dis- 
cussions of  mental  phenomena,  that  complexity  and  definiteness 
of  movement  are  inextricably  conjoined,  as  essential  factors,  with 
that  multiplication  and  definiteness  of  sensations  and  perceptions 
which  distinguish  the  advanced  intellect.  A proper  insistance 
upon  this  point  will  avail  to  show,  as  nothing  else  can,  that  mental 
phenomena  are  not  mere  adjuncts  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  but  that 
the  whole  organism  is  needful  to  their  evocation.  Such  insistance, 
too,  will  further  indicate  that  mind,  instead  of  being  that  lordly 
entity,  which  so  many  have  described,  imposed  in  some  mysterious 
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manner  on  the  brain  to  control  all  the  operations  of  the  bodily 
organism,  is  more  properly  regarded  as  a creature  of  that  organism, 
and  dependent  even  upon  the  gross  mechanical  details  of  that 
organism  for  the  materials  of  its  constitution.  As  mankind  think 
of  their  life  or  health,  so  they  should  learn  to  think  of  their  mind — 
as  a potency  conditioned  upon  the  general  well-being  of  the  body. 
To  say  that  one’s  digestion  is  disordered,  or  his  intellect  impaired, 
is  meant,  in  either  case,  that  a special  function  is  impeded  by  some 
derangement  of  the  organism. 

Nor  should  there  be  the  least  hesitation  in  affirming  that  there 
are  as  many  varieties  of  mind  as  there  are  varieties  of  organism  ; 
and  that  there  has  been  in  the  past,  reckoning  by  ages,  and  in  the 
present,  by  generations,  a genesis  of  organisms.  With  the  theologi- 
cal questions  of  the  differences  between  the  human  and  lower  ani- 
mal mind,  as  to  immortality,  etc.,  science,  as  at  present  informed, 
has  nothing  to  do.  So  far  as  our  methods  of  scientific  research 
extend,  there  is  no  difference  except  in  degree.  The  human  or- 
ganism is  just  as  subject,  as  that  of  the  lower  animal,  to  all  the 
laws  of  development  from  a formless  protoplasm,  through  various 
stages  of  advance,  to  the  perfect  individual ; and  its  intellectual 
advance  as  rigidly  conditioned  upon  the  organic  advance.  In  every 
view,  the  old  idea  of  mind,  as  a separate  and  superior  entity, 
thrust  upon  the  organism  to  control  its  operations,  is  discredited. 
The  fallacy  of  the  old  metaphysical  idea  of  mind  as  separate  from 
the  body  is  evident  from  the  lately  established  facts  with  reference 
to  memory.  That  peculiar  power  of  recalling  the  past,  which  we 
call  memory,  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a unit,  but  is  multiple.  It  has 
only  lately  been  shown,  by  actual  experiment,  that  our  memories, 
like  our  sensations,  have  their  centers  in  different  regions  of  the 
brain.  There  is,  for  example,  a separate  memory  of  words,  things, 
sounds  or  colors,  each  having  its  special  center  in  the  brain,  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  any  one  of  which  may  be  lost  while  the 
others  remain.  The  consonance  of  these  disclosures  with  general 
observation  and  experience,  must  be  evident  to  all.  How  many 
persons  there  are  whose  memory  for  one  class  of  facts  is  good, 
while  for  others  it  is  either  indifferent  or  entirely  wanting.  One 
man  never  forgets  a face  but  cannot  remember  a name.  Another 
is  habitually  at  fault  with  faces  but  never  forgets  a name.  Were 
mind  a severe  unit  such  facts  would  be  inexplicable,  but  to  modern 
[)sycholog-y  the  explanation  is  easily  found  in  the  comparative 
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vigor  and  impressibility  of  the  nerve  centers  associated,  more 
c-specially,  with  sight  and  sound. 

Correct  views  of  the  nature  of  mind  can  1:)e,  in  my  opinion, 
inculcated  in  no  way  more  forcibly  than  by  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  heredity.  The  art  of  breeding  in  this  century  has  en- 
gaged talents  of  a high  order,  and  pecuniary  means  almost  un- 
limited. And  the  closely  observed  facts  of  this  most  interesting 
art  prove  that  not  general  characteristics  only,  but  very  minute 
details  of  organization,  are  transmitted  to  offspring;  and  not 
])hysical  peculiarities  only,  but  intellectual  and  moral.  Countless 
searching  investigations  prove  that  all  these  principles  of  heredity 
are  just  as  true  with  human  bemgs  as  with  the  lower  animals.  I 
could  fill  pages,  if  time  permitted,  with  interesting  illustrations  of 
this  truth. 

We  have  in  these  facts  some  very  pregnant  truths  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  responsibility.  Every  physician  knows  that  there 
IS  such  a close  connection  between  crime  and  insanity  that  the 
first  cpiery  on  hearing  of  any  astounding  crime  is,  was  the  per- 
petrator a person  of  sound  mind?  Now  insanity,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  a result  of  inheritance.  Not  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  l)orn  insane,  but  is  endowed  with  a peculiar  character  of 
constitution  in  which  the  disease  of  insanity  finds  a nidus  eminent- 
ly fitted  for  its  development.  In  other  words,  there  is  what  is 
termed  the  insane  temperament,  in  Avhich  there  are,  though  hidden 
to  ordinary  examination,  imperfect  or  badly  balanced  nervous  or- 
ganizations. One  very  frequent  manifestation  of  such  a diathesis 
is  an  abnormal  state  of  the  feelings  or  emotions.  There  are  num- 
bers of  persons  Avho  appear  to  be  rational  so  far  as  the  reflective 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  concerned,  but  whose  emotional  states 
are  habitually  abnormal.  They  feel  too  little  or  too  much,  or  their 
feelings  are  of  the  wrong  kind.  Perversion  of  feeling  is  often  the 
earliest  precursor  of  insanity,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  men- 
ial disease  is  a dissolution  that  proceeds  in  a manner  directly 
opposite  to  evolution.  Well  proportioned  and  adjusted  emotions, 
being  the  highest  product  of  evolution  in  mind,  is  the  first  to 
succumb  to  the  stress  of  incipient  disease  or  dissolution.  It  is  a 
fact,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  that  conduct  is  not,  as  a rule, 
determined  directly  by  ratiocinations,  but  by  the  associated  emo- 
tions. How  important  therefore  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  our 
diet,  and  other  sanitary  precautions  that  are  well  knoAvn  to  qualify 
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the  involuntary  impulses  of  the  organization,  and  through  the 
feelings  and  emotions  to  lead  up  to  the  highest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual achievement.  Many  persons  have  declined  from  noble 
courses  of  conduct  through  some  taint  or  vice  of  the  blood,  so  to 
."peak,  causing  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  feelings  to  undergo 
tin  abatement,  against  which  the  will  is  as  powerless  as  a steam 
indicator  against  a leak  in  the  boiler.  In  truth  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  will-power  that  it  does  not  so  much  inaugurate  or  impel  to 
special  actions  or  courses  of  conduct,  as  it  directs  and  tempers  the 
actions  induced  by  involuntary  impulses.  In  this  directive  function 
its  power  to  inhibit  comes  from  its  capacity  to  incite  other  actions, 
l)y  turning,  as  it  were,  the  roused  organic  forces  into  other  channels 
or  upon  other  nervous  centers.  So  we  see  that  the  ability  and 
disposition  to  act  does  not  attach  to  the  will  but  to  the  involuntary 
powers,  and  these  in  turn  are  determined  by  the  organic  register 
of  the  race  and  individual  experience. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  idea  is  intensified  of  the  direct 
dependence  of  character  and  conduct  upon  organic  details.  Where 
the  nervous  structure  is  imperfect,  as  a whole  or  in  any  of  the 
parts,  there  is  a necessary  departure  from  the  normal  mental  and 
moral  endowments  ; for  these  latter  are  the  castings  of  which  the 
former  are  the  mould.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  great  deficien- 
cies of  organic  structure  that  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
servation, but  of  those  minutest  details  which  the  microscope  is 
sometimes  competent,  sometimes  incompetent  to  disclose.  The 
modern  psychologist  finds  no  difficulty  in  the  affirmation,  of  late 
habitually  made,  that  not  only  are  organic  peculiarities  hereditary, 
but  also  the  mental  and  moral.  Anger,  fear,  envy,  jealousy,  liber- 
tinage,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  criminality  in  any  or  all  of  its 
features,  are  transmitted  to  offspring,  especially  if  both  parents 
alike  possess  them. 

Although  such  teachings  have  been  before  the  public  for 
years,  so  inveterate  are  the  prejudices  and  notions  with  reference 
to  everything  that  concerns  morals,  that  they  do  not  exercise  their 
proper  influence  on  the  convictions  of  even  intelligent  men.  We 
never  think  of  casting  reproach  for  any  species  of  incapacity  that 
results  from  physical  abnormality.  We  see  clearly  that  it  is  a 
misfortune,  and  not  a fault,  tliat  many  persons  are  partially  or 
wholly  lacking  in  the  perceptions  that  come  through  one  or  several 
senses,  or,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  are  destitute  of  any  power 
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to  appreciate  music,  or  to  distinguish  one  color  from  another.  But 
we^have  yet  to  ingrain  into  the  public  mind  that  there  is  cor- 
responding multiplied  deficiencies  of  moral  endowment. 

At  a time,  by  no  means  remote  in  the  past,  insanity  was  re- 
garded as  a demoniacal  possession.  But  the  sun  of  modern  science 
had  hardly  begun  to  shine  before  such  an  idea  was  remanded  to 
the  limbo  of  the  absurd.  But  the  devils,  driven  from  man’s  in- 
tellect, took  refuge  in  his  moral  powers.  But  all  the  sigms  of  the 
times  indicate  that  diabolic  influences  are  no  more  needful  to  ex- 
plain the  eccentricities  and  perversities  of  man’s  moral  powers 
than  his  intellectual  and  perceptive.  How  forcibly  are  these  truths 
emphasized  hy  such  facts  as  those  which  Dr.  Drysdale  has  traced 
in  his  history  of  that  most  remarkable  family  known  as  the 
“Jukes,”  extending  through  seven  generations,  and  including  a 
tabulated  report  of  709  individuals,  every  one  of  whom  was  either 
idiot,  murderer,  prostitute,  thief  or  robber!  To  suppose  that  every 
member  of  so  large  a family  chose,  of  a wicked  will,  to  be  vicious 
rather  than  virtuous,  is  to  suppose  what  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
How  much  more  rational  to  suppose  that  their  vicious  courses  of 
conduct  were  the  natural  results  of  their  depraved  organizations — • 
of  the  passing  on  from  parents  to  children,  along  with  their  physi- 
cal, their  intellectual  and  moral  proclivities. 

It  is  not  to  1)e  understood  here  that  the  whole  result  is  due 
to  organization,  and  no  part  of  it  to  association  and  training. 
These  latter  must  always  be  credited  with  decided  influences  on 
character ; but  we  must  remember  how  almost  inevitable  it  is  that 
the  training  of  the  children  of  vicious  parents  should  be  bad. 
Apart  from  their  introduction  to  evil  courses  through  the  direct 
instrumentality  of  parents,  there  are  laws  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion in  the  social,  moral  world,  by  which  individuals  are  con- 
strained to  group  themselves  according  to  their  affinities  with  the 
good  or  the  bad. 

But  although,  under  favorable  conditions,  education  or  train- 
ing may  exercise  decided  influences  in  the  determination  of  con- 
duct, the  most  reliable,  the  most  persistent  traits  of  character,  are 
the  inherited.  xAnd  this  for  many  obvious  reasons,  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  fixity  of  type,  or  the  faithful  reproduction  of  ancestral 
traits,  is  nature’s  only  method  of  fortifying  her  long  and  laborious 
advance  from  low  to  high.  The  laws  of  life,  too,  are  built  upon 
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enjoyment.  That  which  conduces  to  enjoyment  contributes  to 
bodily  vig-or,  in  all  the  animal  tribes,  high  or  low.  Even  in  man, 
as  we  now  see  him,  the  same  principle  of  well  being  holds ; though 
amid  the  complexity  and  deep  soundings  of  his  powers  the  problem 
of  greatest  happiness  is  very  often  difficult  and  extremely  intri- 
cate. But  whether  facile  or  hard  of  determination,  happiness,  is 
the  pole-star  of  all  animal  life  as  we  know  it.  In  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  competition  is  so  sharp  that,  for  the  multitude, 
preference  will  always  be  given  to  functions  which  can  be  per- 
formed with  least  labor ; to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tellect, the  tastes,  the  desires,  may,  in  one  view,  be  regarded  as 
forces,  and  all  forces,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  expend 
themselves  on  lines  of  least  resistance.  And  this  native  or  in- 
herited adaptedness  of  the  organism,  for  exercising  special  kinds 
of  activities  with  facility,  is  intensified  by  that  principle  of  the 
organism  which  integrates  into  its  substance  the  spirit  of  every 
performed  act.  With  each  act  there  is  a decomposition  of  nerve 
matter  followed  by  c[uick  repair.  But  this  quick  repair  is  not  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  former  tissue,  but  is  that  tissue  plus  a quali- 
fication imparted  by  the  act.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
what  is  true  of  the  repair  of  nerve-tissue  is  true  of  other  tissues. 
Every  recomposition  of  tissue  embraces  a qualification  of  it  in- 
duced by  the  act  that  caused  its  dissolution.  This  view  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  how  deeply  all  vicious  strains  of  character  are 
intrenched  in  the  laws  of  life  and  mind.  But  it  also  holds  aloft  a 
bright  beacon  for  our  encouragement,  in  the  fact,  that  the  quali- 
fication of  tissue  and  disposition,  due  to  improved  courses  of  con- 
duct, is  handed  on  down  by  heredity  to  the  next  generation,  to  be 
still  further  improved.  And  when  we  remember  how  potential  is 
education  in  qualifying  bad  traits  of  character  and  intensifying 
good  ones,  one  will  readily  see  that  on  hereditary  transmission 
of  newly  acquired  traits  we  have  a right  to  build  the  most  en- 
thusiastic expectations  of  human  advance.  By  education,  of  course, 
is  meant  a theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  nature,  her  law's, 
and  man’s  relations  to  them,  and  of  the  principles  of  moral  and 
social  science,  together  wdth  such  convictions  of  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  virtue  as  will  habitually  lead  up  to  just  and  noble 
courses  of  conduct. 

The  dependence  of  character  on  organism  is  further  enforced 
by  attention  to  the  multiplied  phenomena  of  human  life  that  have 
their  origin  in  climate.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  the  forces  so  inter- 
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mingled  with  other  recognized  factors  of  environment  in  evolu- 
tion, that  the  briefest  glance  must  suffice.  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Draper 
has  written  a treatise  upon  this  subject  that  fairly  bristles  with 
interesting  facts.  Amid  a multitude  of  other  considerations  the 
influence  of  climate  is  evident  from  a truth  now  almost  universally 
conceded,  that  we  have  in  the  European  and  African  races  the  same 
primitive  race,  subjected  for  ages  to  very  different  climates.  Al- 
though we  cannot  repeat  evolutional  race  marvels,  any  more  than 
we  can  repeat  any  other  marvel  of  evolution,  for  lack  of  the  almost 
infinite  periods  of  time  and  infinite  variations  of  surroundings 
which  were  prime  factors  of  all  evolutional  results,  we  can  plainly 
see  some  of  the  smaller  effects  of  climate  in  the  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  and  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  changes 
wrought  in  Europeans  by  transportation  to  hot  countries — changes 
that  would  unquestionably  be  much  more  pronounced  but  for  the 
intercourse  maintained  with  the  mother  country.  There  are  in- 
deed a number  of  very  obvious  causes  of  the  change  referable  to 
climate.  In  hot  countries  the  function  of  the  skin  is  so  augmented 
as  to  induce  a sort  of  revolution  of  the  whole  internal  economy,  by 
its  supplantation  of  the  office  of  the  various  other  excretory  organs. 
In  cold  or  mild  climates  too,  labor  is  a luxury,  the  chief  joy  of  life, 
while  in  hot  countries  it  is  an  excruciating  task.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  listlessness  and  idleness,  begotten  of  the  heat,  by  dwarf- 
ing the  muscles  and  the  cerebral  ganglia  presiding  over  them, 
should  scrimp  the  perceptions,  the  ratiocinations,  the  nobler  emo- 
tions, the  volitions,  and  thus  give  to  the  inhabitants  characters 
esentially  different  and  inferior  to  those  of  colder  regions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  the  most  casual  observation 
than  that  animals  are  as  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  intellectual  and  moral  as  by  their  organic  traits;  and  that 
every  possession  of  a like  organism  is  endowed  Avith  like  intel- 
lectual traits.  These  facts,  while  of  the  utmost  significance,  are 
in  a great  measure  disregarded,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  fore- 
stalled conclusions  with  reference  to  the  independent  subsistence 
of  mind,  or  instinct,  or  both.  Yet  there  could  hardly  be  a more 
forcible  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  character  on  organism. 
EA^en  for  the  slight  differences  of  intellectual  and  moral  endowment 
in  the  same  A^ariety  or  family,  we  have  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  necessary  differences  of  the  details  of  their 
organization.  Of  any  number  of  dogs  or  horses,  each  will  mani- 
fest traits  of  disposition  peculiar  to  it  alone.  Of  tAVO  dogs,  by  the 
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same  parents,  at  the  same  birth,  one  may  be  amiable  and  docile, 
and  the  other  combative  and  intractable.  In  the  case  of  these  and 
other  animals  every  one  is  ready  to  refer  the  differences  of  be- 
havior to  the  right  cause,  namely  to  the  differences  of  their  minute 
organisms.  But  when  in  a human  family  two  children  are  similarly 
distinguished,  the  one  is  called  a good,  and  the  other  a wickerl 
child.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  docility  and  per- 
verseness in  the  case  of  the  children  are  as  much  the  outcro]:)S  of 
the  s])ecial  organization  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals.  I£ven 
the  evanescent  change  of  constitution  following  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol,  or  other  narcotics,  is  fruitful  of  just  such  results  as  flow 
from  confirmed  bents  of  character.  Now  the  narcotic  coidd  hardly 
Ije  thought  to  cjualify  the  intellectual  and  emotional  processes  ex- 
cept through  the  cerel:>ral  organization;  and  the  fact  that  the  think- 
ing and  emotional  forces  wax  and  wane  with  organic  vigor,  shows 
that  they  are  in  some  way  reflections  or  derivations  of  that  or- 
ganism. And  how  further  manifest  does  this  become  when  it  is 
remembered  that  moral  pain,  remorse  or  sorrow,  like  physical  pain, 
is  augmented  or  lessened  by  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
blood.  There  is  too  a world  of  significance  in  those  radical  changes 
of  character  which  so  often  supervene  on  injuries  to  the  head,  or 
on  pul’»erty,  and  the  change  of  life  in  women.  Within  my  own 
knoYvledge  a man  of  highest  intelligence,  irreproachable  character 
and  the  kindliest  feelings,  was  converted,  1)y  a fall  upon  his  head, 
fracturing  his  skull,  into  a very  demon.  He  became  deceitful, 
cruel  and  vicious  in  the  extreme,  and  had  to  l)e  committed  for  safe 
keeping  to  a hospital  for  the  insane.  He  remained  in  this  condition 
until  relieved,  by  operation,  of  the  pressure  upon  his  brain,  after 
which  he  almost  instantaneously  lost  his  immortal  traits  and  re- 
sumed his  former  unexceptionable  character.  Could  anything 
prove  more  plainly  the  dependency  of  mind  and  moral  qualities 
upon  the  integrity  of  brain  structure? 

The  study  of  mind  by  metaphysical  methods  has  heretofore, 
through  the  thousands  of  years  that  it  has  been  attempted,  proved 
utterly  barren  of  all  practical  results.  Any  attempt,  in  fact,  to 
unravel  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  mental  processes,  without 
the  bright  light  which  modern  science,  and  especially  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  development,  throws  upon  it,  would  be  as  fruitless 
of  results  as  the  study  of  physiology  without  a knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  Modern  scientific  methods  has  accomplished 
the  miracle,  so  to  speak,  of  unifying  all  the  phenomena  and  forces 
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of  the  universe,  by  demonstration  of  the  one  great  truth  — the 
presence  and  constancy  of  nature’s  laws.  Now  the  most  obvious 
corollary  of  the  indefectibility  of  law  is  the  rigid  determination  of 
every  consequent  by  its  antecedents,  or  every  effect  by  antecedent 
causes.  If  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  anywhere  in  nature, 
she  would  be  capricious,  and  anything  like  a progressive  science 
would  be  altogether  unattainable.  Mind,  as  one  of  the  phenomena 
and  forces  of  the  universe,  must  be  conditioned,  in  its  origin  and 
all  its  stages,  by  this  universal  principle  of  the  reign  of  law — effect 
and  cause.  To  say  that  in  the  mind  of  man  are  encountered  ex- 
ceptions to  this  universal  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  to  resort  to 
the  antiquated  device  of  regarding  inscrutable  phenomena  as  with- 
out the  pale  of  law,  instead  of  being  determined  by  laws  not  fully 
understood.  There  can  not  be  predicated  a reign  of  law  in  nature, 
if  her  most  interesting  phenomena  and  forces,  those  of  mind,  be 
not  subject  to  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  of  mind,  in  their  practical  bearing 
upon  Moral  and  Criminal  Responsibility,  open  up  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  questions  of  the  day.  Penal  reform  or  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  as  every  one  knows,  is  already  engaging  the 
time  and  talents  of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist.  If  what  we 
have  said  be  true,  it  must  be  apparent  that  lawlessness  and  crime 
are  not,  as  we  have  been  commonly  taught  to  believe,  the  results 
of  wdlful  perverseness,  but  are  the  inevitable  outcrops  of  organiza- 
tions, corporeal  and  mental,  not  yet  brought  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  principles  of  civilized  society.  To  the  question, 
“AVhy  is  one  man  a criminal?”  ‘T  answer,”  says  Dr.  W.  G.  Ste- 
venson, in  his  late  learned  essay  on  Criminality,  ‘Tor  the  same 
reason  that  another  is  a moralist,  or  an  honest,  law-abiding  citizen. 
Criminals  are  such  either  because  they  inherit  a brain  structure 
potentially  incapable  of  generating  moral  qualities,  or,  through  the 
influence  of  unfavorable  environment  the  development  of  mind 
does  not  evolve  sufficient  moral  strength  to  guide  and  control  the 
lower  propensities  of  the  man’s  nature.” 

It  is  fashionable  in  certain  quarters  to  speak  of  this  as  a 
diseased  condition,  and  accordingly  we  have  all  sorts  of  high 
sounding  names,  such  as  kleptomania,  pyromania,  erotomania,  etc., 
indicating  the  peculiar  type  of  criminal  or  immoral  conduct.  Even 
so  great  an  authority  as  the  learned  Despine,  whose  investigations 
of  crime  and  criminals  has  been  both  profound  and  extensive, 
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speaking’  of  this  class  of  persons  says,  “'I'here  must  l)e  something- 
phnormal  in  the  dis])osition  of  criminals,  when  tliey  yield  with  the 
utmost  facility  to  desires  which  would  excite  the  strongest  repug- 
nance and  horror  in  a truly  moral  man.  Does  not  this  abnormal 
state  reveal  itself  in  the  clearest  manner,  when,  contrary  to  what 
poets  and  moralists  have  represented,  we  see  the  wretch  who  has 
committed  crime  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  remorse,  hut  rather 
a disposition  to  rej)eat  the  same  criminal  act?”  Wdth  the  highest 
respect  for  this  learned  authority,  and  for  others  who  would 
charitably  cover  wdth  the  mantle  of  disease  these  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  immoral  and  criminal  conduct,  we  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  theory  of  disease  to  explain  these 
departures  from  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude  which  society  has 
established  for  its  protection.  Deficient  or  undeveloped  nerve 
centers  does  not  constitute  disease  of  the  brain,  or  insanity,  any 
more  than  a departure  from  some  arbitrary  standard  of  physical 
strength  constitutes  disease  of  the  muscles.  Men  vary  in  mental 
and  moral  qualities  as  they  do  in  physical  aptitudes,  according  to 
tlieir  constitutions. 

Mr.  Brockway,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  in  a paper 
before  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  says  : — “The  species 
of  crime  to  which  a person  is  addicted  depends  U])on  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  or  upon  inherited  tendencies,  or  both, 
but  whether  a man  will  commit  a crime  at  all,  dej^ends,  in  a great 
degree,  upon  his  constitutional  characteristics.”  He  argues  the 
existence  of  moral  imbecility,  incoherent  mental  development  and 
feebleness  of  will  power,  and  affirms  that  “this  undeveloped  state, 
this  paralysis,  as  it  were,  of  the  moral  faculties,  though,  no  doubt, 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  proper  early  education  is  more  often 
inherited  from  ])rogenitors.”  “Glancing  at  mankind  as  a whole, 
what,”  asks  Despine,  “do  we  see?  Anomalies,  monstrosities.  In 
a physical  point  of  view,  by  the  side  of  men  well-formed,  of  robust 
health, , of  beautiful  and  noble  forms,  we  find  beings  sickly,  weak, 
ill-shaped,  puny.  Viewing  men  intellectually,  what  do  we  see? 
The  same  differences.  By  the  side  of  men  of  genius  who  create 
sciences,  who  produce  the  marvels  of  imagination,  which  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  excite  our  enthusism,  we  find  vulgar  intelligences, 
insensible  to  the  creations  of  genius  and  the  splendors  of  nature, 
incapable  of  lifting  themselves  above  the  direction  of  their  busi- 
ness and  the  material  wants  of  life.  Descending  in  the  scale,  we 
meet,  at  last,  with  the  weak  minded,  the  imbecile,  the  idiot.  These 
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natural  imperfections,  these  anomalies,  these  infirmities,  these 
monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  world, 
exist  also  in  the  moral,  as  marked,  as  numerous  and  as  varied. 
Just  because  the  man  is  in  health,  because  he  has  command  of  his 
ideas,  because  he  reasons,  because  he  is  intellectually  intelligent 
it  has  been  thought  he  must  be  also  morally  intelligent.” 

Quoting  once  more  from  the  very  highest  authority,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Maudsley  in  his  Body  and  Mind,  that  “at  the  end  of 
all  the  most  subtile  and  elaborate  disquisitions  concerning  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  the  stern  fact  remains  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  a man’s  descent  weighs  on  him  through  life  as  a good  or 
bad  fate.  How  can  he  escape  from  his  ancestors?  Stored  up 
mysteriously  in  the  nature  which  they  transmit  to  him,  he  inherits 
not  only  the  organized  results  of  the  acquisitions  and  evolution  of 
generations  of  men,  but  he  inherits  also  certain  individual  pecu- 
liarities or  proclivities  which  determine  irresistibly  the  general  aim 
of  his  career.  While  he  fancies  that  he  is  steering  himself  and 
determining  his  course  at  will,  his  character  is  his  destiny.  The 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission  are  charged  with  the  destinies  of 
mankind.”  Again  he  says,  “There  is  a destiny  made  for  man  by 
his  ancestors ; and  no  one  can  elude,  Avere  he  able  to  atempt  it, 
The  tvranny  of  his  organization.” 

The  conclusion,  in  fact,  in  whatever  light  you  view  it,  is  irre- 
sistible, that  all  the  actions  of  man,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  preceding  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  absolutely  control  and  dominate  him.  I have 
given  so  many  proofs  of  this  in  the  course  of  this  essay  that  it 
would  be  useless  in  conclusion  to  do  more  than  redirect  attention 
to  the  very  current  fallacy  respecting  the  so-called  freedom  of  the 
will.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  with  the  depth  and  lucidity  which 
characterizes  all  of  his  philosophical  utterances,  thus  clears  up  the 
difficulty  with  reference  to  this  important  point : “That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do,  (supposing  there  are  no 
external  hindrances,)  all  admit.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  desire  or  not  to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  by  a variety  of  considerations.” 
The  error  Avith  regard  to  the  Avill  very  exactly  resembles  that 
Avhich  Avas  long  preA^alent  Avith  reference  to  the  loAver  organisms — 
that  they  Avere  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  and  not  the 
outgroAvth  of  preAUous  organisms.  Noav  as  scientific  adA^ance 
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emphasizes  the  conclusion  that  all  present  life  is  a product  of 
previous  life,  and  is  rigidly  conditioned  upon  its  character,  so  all 
intellectual  manifestations  are  as  rigidly  conditioned  upon  ante- 
cedent states.  In  other  words,  that  the  principle  of  development, 
or  orderly  growth,  holds  with  reference  to  mental  as  to  corporeal 
powers.  The  will,  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  mind,  either  con- 
forms to  this  law  of  orderly  growth  or  development,  or  it  must  he 
absolutely  free  from  all  the  bias  of  present  circumstances  or  pre- 
vious experiences,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  The 
truth  is  every  mental  act,  like  every  corporeal,  is  determined  by 
two  factors,  the  external  circumstances,  and  all  the  previous  ex- 
ercises of  mental  acts  registered  in  the  organism.  The  Avill  must 
be  either  conditioned  or  unconditioned  by  previous  acts.  If  it  is 
thus  conditioned,  it  is  not  free,  in  the  usual  sense  attached  to  the 
expression.  If  it  is  not  thus  conditioned,  then  its  acts  are  utterly 
ar1)itrary  and  haphazard,  and  anything  like  a science  of  mind  is  the 
vaguest  of  idle  dreams. 

“Let  the  mind  be  free,  in  the  full  metaphysical  sense  of  the 
word,”  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  “and  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  an 
express  train  from  London  to  York,  or  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a 
steam  boat,  with  the  least  assurance  of  safety.  Did  not  men  in 
some  measure  foresee  the  acts  of  their  fellows  from  a knowledge 
of  the  operations  and  motives  in  their  minds,  they  would  have  to 
await  them  in  helpless  uncertainty,  as  they  await  the  decrees  of 
the  will  of  God.” 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  the  foregoing  array  of  facts  and 
principles  are  to  the  student  of  psychological  science,  they  have  a 
much  wider  and  higher  significance  to  the  jurist,  the  philanthropist 
and  the  statesman.  As  a ground-work  of  penal  reform,  and  of 
complete  change  in  our  present  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
they  are  especially  worthy  of  consideration.  In  their  application 
to  our  present  methods  of  criminal  procedure  it  is  plain  that  many 
great  and  radical  changes  are  called  for.  In  the  first  place  our 
courts  must  get  rid  of  the  current  ideas  of  responsibility  growing 
out  of  the  old  metaphysical  conception  of  mind  as  an  entity  separ- 
ate and  distinct  from  the  organism,  and  yet  governing  and  con- 
trolling arbitrarily  its  movements  and  volitions.  It  must  divest 
itself  of  the  dogma  of  free  agency  as  taught  by  the  metaphysical 
school  of  philosophers,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  crime  is  the 
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culmination  of  certain  impulses  which  the  criminal  is  powerless 
at  the  time  to  resist. 


It  will  not  do  to  insist,  as  the  law  now  does,  that  the  criminal 
had  the  power  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  do  the 
one  or  avoid  the  other.  While  it  may  not  be  denied  that  he  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  act,  yet  it  will  not  do  to  insist  that  he  had, 
at  the  time  of  its  committal, any  power  to  have  acted  differently. 
While  it  is  true,  in  a restricted  sense,  that  knowledge  is  power,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  it  is  powerless  to  restrain  the  impulses  that 
dominate  the  organism  and  control  the  individual.  The  man’s  acts 
must  be  regarded  in  every  instance  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
his  organization,  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  varying  states  or  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  centers  which  preside  over  the  actions  of 
the  individual  and  control  his  movements  and  volitions. 


And  this  rule  should  apply  invariably  to  all  classes  of  crim- 
inals, irrespective  of  their  various  degrees  of  mental  and  moral 
capacity,  or  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. Maudsley,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Body  and  Will, 
makes  three  classes  of  criminals,  the  first  of  which,  the  hereditary 
or  habitual  criminal,  he  describes  “as  the  victims  of  a bad  organi- 
zation who  are  urged  into  crime  by  instincts  whose  natural  re- 
straints are  wanting,  whatever  their  circumstances  in  life,  and  are 
not  to  be  reformed  by  instruction,  or  by  example,  or  by  correction,” 
these  he  designates  “nature-made  criminals.”  Another  class, 
“Comprising  those  who  not  being  positively  criminally  disposed 
by  nature,  but  who  yet  fall  into  crime  in  consequence  of  a gradually 
increased  or  suddenly  inflicted  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,” 
he  calls  “circumstance-made  criminals.”  And  between  these  two 
classes,  which  occupy  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale,  he  designates 
still  another,  “comprising  those  who,  having  some  degree  of 
criminal  disposition,  would  have  been  saved  from  crime  had  they 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a good  training  and  of  favorable  environ- 
ments, instead  of  growing  up  without  education  and  amidst  crim- 
inal surroundings.”  But  besides  these  well  recognized  classes  of 
Dr.  Maudsley,  there  is  still  another  class,  known  as  “insane  crim- 
inals,” whose  lawless  proclivities  are  the  result  of  a change  of 
character  due  to  disease  of  the  brain. 
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But  what  we  wish  to  insist  upon  more  especially  is,  that  in 
each  and  all  of  these  classes,  the  moral  value  of  the  criminal  act 
is  precisely  the  same;  or  still  more  definitely,  that  it  has  no  moral 
value — the  lawlessness  in  every  case  growing  out  of  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  the  recpiirements  of 
the  law.  In  other  words,  to  whatever  source  the  criminal  act  may 
be  immediately  traced,  whether  to  bad  heredity,  evil  association, 
pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  insanity,  idiotcy,  or  diseased 
brain  action  arising  from  alcohol  or  other  toxic  agent,  its  moral 
aspect  is  invariably  the  same,  and  is  in  every  case  the  result  of  an 
inability  to  resist  certain  influences  urging  the  offender  in  a pro- 
hibited direction. 

The  insane  man  whose  powers  have  been  dethroned  by  disease, 
and  the  idiot,  whose  brain,  in  consecjnence  of  defective  organiza- 
tion, is  unable  to  supply  the  motive  for  self-control,  the  practice 
of  the  courts  has  always  been  to  accjuit  of  all  crime.  But  in  the 
other  classes,  described  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  the  wrong  doer  is  held 
by  law  to  a strict  accountability  for  his  criminal  acts.  He  is  not 
only  restrained  by  imprisonment  from  repeating  them,  but  in  many 
cases  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment  both  cruel  and  resentful. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  the  law  respecting  the  vengeful 
character  of  punishment,  our  daily  observations  teach  us  that  it 
is  often  tolerated  at  the  courts,  and  as  often  practised  by  officials 
in  their  dealings  with  the  criminal  classes.  “Pity  it  is,”  says  Dr. 
Maudsley,  “that  no  better  use  is  made  of  beings  so  mal-organized 
as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  moral  sensibility,  and  therefore  of 
repentance  and  reform,  than  to  punish  them  with  sufferings  which 
do  them  no  good,  and  after  that  to  turn  them  loose  again  upon 
society  in  which  they  can  make  no  living  room  for  themselves 
except  by  crime.”  Revenge,  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing-  expo- 
sition of  the  genesis  and  operation  of  mind,  should  have  no  place 
in  prison  discipline.  It  is  unscientific,  ta  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
what  is  true  in  science  can  not  be  false  in  law,  in  morals  or  in 
religion. 

But  the  point  we  wish  here  more  especially  to  enforce  is,  that 
all  violators  of  law  and  order,  without  respect  to  their  mental  or 
moral  capacity  or  to  the  class  of  criminals  to  which  they  belong, 
should  be  held  alike  to  a strict  legal  accountability  for  the  lawless 
acts  they  may  commit.  To  illustrate  this  position  take  the  case 
of  the  habitual  law  breaker.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that. 
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for  a variety  of  causes,  he  has  become  incapable  of  discharging*  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  Whatever  his  original  characteristics, 
his  nature  has  become  so  depraved  that  it  is  as  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  change  his  bad  methods  of  living  as  for  the  Ethiopean 
to  change  his  skin.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  confirmed 
inebriate.  Whether  the  habit  for  drink  has  been  acquired,  or 
transmitted  through  a line  of  neurotic  ancestors,  he  can  no  more 
lead  a sober  life  than  he  can  lift  a weight  that  is  far  beyond  his 
strength.  There  are  individuals  too,  with  apparently  sound  in- 
tellects, who  are  utterly  wanting  in  moral  sensibility,  just  as  some 
persons  are  deficient  in  power  to  appreciate  melody.  To  some 
men  a negro  melody  has  all  the  charms  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
a Mozart  or  Beethoven.  The  heavenly  inspirations  of  every  gifted 
son  of  song  pass  them  by,  because  nature  has  stinted  their  musical 
capacities.  Multiplied  observations  in  every  part  of  the  world 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  forces  of  the  mind  are  marvellously 
compounded,  and  one  or  several  of  these  faculties  may  be  stinted 
in  various  degrees  without  impairment  of  the  others,  just  as  a 
person  may  have  excellent  eyes  for  form  and  yet  be  deficient  in 
power  to  distinguish  colors.  That  the  intellect  is  often  apparently 
normal,  and  yet  the  moral  faculties  absent  or  dwarfed,  there  is  no 
room  to  question.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  continually  coming  up 
in  our  courts  to  puzzle  the  judges  and  confound  the  juries.  These 
moral  imbeciles,  for  that  is  their  proper  nam.e,  though  not  insane, 
are  utterly  incapable  of  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  well 
ordered  society,  and  so  habitually  do  violence  to  the  moral  instincts 
of  those  around  them. 

Now  each  and  all  of  these  separate  classes  of  offenders — the 
habitual  criminal,  the  inebriate,  the  moral  imbecile,  and  we  might 
add  the  idiot  and  the  lunatic,  are  to  be  held  alike  amenable  tO;  the 
laws  of  the  land.  In  the  protection  of  society,  offenders  of  every 
class  and  grade  should  be  held  to  a strict  legal  accountability ; for 
an  injury  is  an  injury  by  whomsoever  committed.  There  should 
be  no  such  thing  as  acquittal  for  crime.  And  this  universal  legal 
accountability  involves  the  right  of  the  courts  not  only  to  deprive 
the  law-breaker  of  his  liberty,  and  if  needs  be  of  his  life,  but  to 
keep  him  in  restraint  until  it  is  safe  to  restore  him  to  society. 

Clearly  the  two-fold  object  of  law  is  the  protection  of  society, 
tfnd  the  prevention  of  crime.  But  crime  can  not  be  prevented  by 
imprisonment  alone ; there  must  go  along  with  it  the  reformation 
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of  the  criminal.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  any  attemjjt  to 
align  onr  criminal  jurisprudence  with  the  advances  made  in  scien- 
tific psychology  involves  the  estaldishment  of  reformatories,  where 
the  proper  corrective  and  educational  devices  may  be  brought  into 
successful  operation.  Mere  punishment  does  not  reform.  Past 
ages,  as  well  as  our  common,  everyday  observation,  have  taught 
us  this  lesson  in  a way  that  leaves  us  no  room  to  question.  To 
reform  the  vicious  there  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  in- 
fluences closely  related  to  those  by  which  good  characters  are 
formed  in  every  well  conducted  family.  Our  reformatories,  in  fact, 
should  bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  criminal  classes 
that  our  schools  and  colleges  do  to  the  ignorant  masses.  There 
must  be  instruction,  discipline,  industry,  and  last  but  not  least, 
sympathy  and  affection.  So  long  as  fear  alone  is  appealed  to,  so 
long  will  the  criminal  be  hardened  in  crime.  But  when  the  State 
has  demonstrated  to  evil  doers,  through  her  courts  of  justice,  that 
it  hates  the  crime  and  not  the  criminal — that  its  object  is  to  build 
up  and  reform  the  character  and  not  to  inflict  needless  pain  upon 
the  body — that  while  protecting  society  from  evil-doers  it  recog- 
nizes a similar  obligation  to  protect  and  reform  the  evil-doer  him- 
self, what  encouragement  will  thus  be  held  out  to  these  poor, 
pitiable  victims  of  a tyrannous  organization,  to  avail  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  means  and  influences  invoked  for  their 
reformation.  It  is  further  evident,  as  the  protection  of  society  is 
the  end  aimed  at,  and  reform  the  only  reliable  means,  that  the 
terms  of  confinement  for  criminal  offenses  should  be  indeterminate, 
that  is,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
and  the  evidence  the  criminal  may  give  of  his  thorough  reforma- 
tion. I say  nature  of  the  crime,  because  there  are  criminal  acts 
of  such  a revolting  and  atrocious  character  that  public  policy,  as 
well  as  public  safety,  might  demand  the  perpetual  confinement  of 
the  criminal.  No  criminal  should  be  discharged  from  custody  who 
is  not  qualified  intellectually  and  morally  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  If  incapable  of  reform,  as  a large  proportion  of  the  habitual 
criminals  are,  they  should  be  confined  for  life,  irrespective  of  the 
crime  committed.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  turn  such  dangerous 
characters  loose  upon  society,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  re])eat  their 
criminal  acts. 

And  to  secure  the  real  ends  of  their  creation,  these  reforma- 
tories should  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  capacious  to  admit  of  a 
rigid  classification  of  inmates.  To  mingle  the  several  classes  of 
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criminals  together  would  be  to  nullify,  in  advance,  all  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  their  habits  and  character.  As  no  two  crim- 
inals, even  of  the  same  class,  are  exactly  alike  in  their  characters 
and  capacity  for  reform,  it  follows  that  their  treatment  and  time 
of  detention,  even  for  the  same  offence,  should  not  be  the  same. 
This  is  an  additional  argument  against  the  system  of  fixed  sen- 
tences prescribed  by  statute,  and  pronounced  by  the  judge  or  juries. 

For  criminal  inebriates  or  lunatics,  special  provision  should 
be  made,  and  like  other  criminals  they  should  be  detained  in 
custody  until  cured  of  the  habit  of  drink,  or  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
as  the  case  may  be.  To  acquit  the  lunatic  or  inebriate  of  legal 
accountability,  as  the  courts  now  do,  and,  where  provision  is  not 
specially  made  for  their  confinement  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to 
turn  them  loose  upon  society  to  recommit  their  criminal  acts,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  height  of  folly. 


But  in  addition  to  the  system  of  reformatories  and  hospitals 
for  inebriates  and  the  criminal  insane,  there  will  be  needed,  under 
the  new  regime,  a commission  selected  with  special  reference  to 
their  fitness  to  ascertain  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  criminals^  to  prescribe  their  treatment  and  determine  the  time 
of  their  detention  in  the  reformatory  or  hospital.  For  such  a task 
the  average  juryman  would  be  totally  unsuited.  The  function  of 
the  jury  should  cease  when  it  has  ascertained  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  AMiile  it  is  admitted  that  the  duties  of  such 
commission  Avill  be  extremely  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  always 
satisfactorily  performed,  still  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that 
suitable  men  can  be  found  in  every  community  to  whom  such 
duties  might  be  safely  entrusted. 


It  is  not  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  paper,  already  too  lengthy  for 
the  occasion,  to  do  more  than  present,  in  faintest  outline,  some  of 
the  changes  that  must  superAmne  upon  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going A'ieAvs  of  Aloral  and  Criminal  Responsibility  to  our  methods 
of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Enough  has  been  said,  hoAvever,  to 
indicate  the  general  direction  Avhich  such  changes  aa^ouM  naturally 
take.  The  systematic  Avriter  on  criminal  jurisprudence  Avill  some 
day  supply  the  details,  and  it  is  hoped,  and  confidently  belieA^ed, 
will  perfect  a system  of  legal  procedure,  not  only  in  accord  AAuth 
the  demands  of  an  exact  science,  but  AAOth  the  humane  sentiments 
of  the  enlightened  and  progressive  age  in  Avhich  AA^e  live. 


Ill 
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GARDENS  I REMEMBER 

By  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Williamson  Pitch 
(Snow  Hill,  Wilcox  County,  Alabama) 

I must  have  loved  the  old  garden  before  my  memory  was 
impressed  enough  to  remember  just  when  I first  recalled  its  beauty. 

The  large  front  lawn  which  invited  us  on  the  east  side  to  a 
long  and  well-kept  grape  arbor  and  the  west  corner,  where  the 
large  oaks  beckoned  us  to  come  and  play,  was  a sweet,  quiet  place, 
with  its  tiger  lilies,  moss  roses,  cape  jasmine  and  white  syringa, 
but  extending  just  beyond  the  back  yard,  where  two  large  oak 
trees  shaded  the  entrance,  was  the  delight  of  my  grandfather’s 
heart — his  garden.  Happy  little  feet  found  a smooth,  clean,  white 
walk  which  extended  from  the  gate  tliroug'h  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  garden.  I remember  how  I delighted  in  this  walk,  which  did 
not  run  as  some  walks,  straight  through  the  center  of  the  long 
rows,  l)ut  turned  neatly  to  the  right,  where  down  among  a row  of 
apple  trees,  the  walk  ran  white  and  clean  to  the  orchard  beyond. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  apple  trees  were  a bower  of  beauty 
[i.nd  fragrance.  Eater,  in  early  summer,  the  trees  and  ground  were 
covered  with  small,  g'olden  apples — sweet  apples — they  were  called, 
very  mellow  and  delicious.  Our  little  friends  and  cousins  were 
always  welcome  here  in  this  enchanted  spot  of  my  childhood,  and 
gathered  pockets  full  or  their  hats  full  of  the  golden  fruit.  \T'ry 
careful  though,  were  our  little  feet  not  to  step  upon  those  rows  of 
orderly  vegetables  and  strawberries,  for  grandpapa  and  ‘Alama” 
Gaines  always  insisted  on  the  careful  observance  of  these  rules. 
Here  my  grandfather  spent  many  horirs- — the  careful  planning,  the 
work  was  his.  No  one  could  please  him  in  his  garden.  Even  the 
numerous  strawberry  runners  which  filled  the  space  between  the 
rows  were  pruned  by  my  grandfather,  and  from  early  in  the  season 
all  through  the  summer,  he  was  repaid  for  his  careful  planning 
and  management,  for  his  orderly  garden  bore  fruits  of  his  skill, 
and  lovely,  tender  vegetables  graced  my  grandmother’s  table  every 
day  during  the  entire  summer.  Beautiful  strawberries  and  apples 
brightened  the  garden  and  made  their  table  beautiful,  d'he  pink 
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bride’s  maid  rose  in  the  garden  furnished  buds  for  the  table.  My 
grandmother  loved  these  beautiful  pink  buds  which  centered  her 
table,  for  though  no  longer  young,  she  delighted  in  her  snowy 
white  linen,  sparkling  glasses  and  flowers  on  her  table  every  day. 
Well  do  I remember  seeing  her  stem  the  strawberries  with  a little 
‘‘stemmer”,  which  my  father  had  sent  her  as  a gift.  Today,  when 
war  has  again  darkened  our  land,  I look  backward  to  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  my  childhood,  which  help  to  brighten  many  troubled 
hours  of  the  present.  Especially  do  I love  to  think  of  my  grand- 
father’s garden.  The  memory  of  the  green  rows  of  growing*  things, 
the  clean,  white  walk  among  the  rows  of  apple  trees,  the  pink  and 
whiteness  of  the  blossoms  of  early  spring,  turning  later  to  golden 
fruit  which  covered  the  trees,  and  filled  the  brown  earth  beneath 
v/ith  golden  fruit,  to  greet  little  friends  with  their  mellow  fra- 
grance. 

So  back  through  the  mist  of  pink  apple  blossoms,  butterflies, 
silver-winged  dragon  flies,  a child  walks  today,  and  forgets  for  a 
while,  changed  years.  The  old  home  still  stands.  But  long  since 
has  my  grandfather  ceased  to  walk  there  and  love  his  garden,  but, 
somehow,  his  sweet  thoughts  of  us  live  on  through  the  years,  and 
the  garden  changes  not,  nor  does  the  child  change,  but  lives  many 
happy  hours  with  golden  thoughts  back  among  the  blossoms  and 
the  clean  walks  of  the  garden  and  of  Life. 

(In  loving  memory  of  grandfather  and  ‘‘Mama”  Gaines,  of 
Lower  Peach  Tree,  Alabama,  West  Wilcox  County.) 

A very  impressive  lawn,  garden  and  large  orchard  was  on  the 
estate  of  my  great-great  aunt,  beloved  Sara  Strother  (Gregg) 
Robins ; with  calm  beauty  the  large  lawn  swept  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  Colonial  home  of  my  great-great-grandfather,  Robert 
Henry  Gregg,  on  the  old  Gre^gg  estate,  at  Lower  Peach  Tree,  Ala- 
bama, in  West  YVTlcox  County.  This  site  became  known  later  as 
the  Robins  estate.  The  two  entrances  were  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  IMassive  oaks  shaded  each  side  and  the  space  where  these 
oaks  met  in  front  of  the  portico.  The  soft  mist  from  the  river  rose 
and  fell  on  the  green  grass  and  shrubs,  Ihe  clouds  of  purple-grey 
mist  and  the  blue  sky  spread  an  enchanted-like  beauty  over  the 
soft  green  boughs  of  the  oak  trees.  Sending  its  fragrance  upon 
the  air  all  over  the  garden,  lawn  and  house  was  a large  magnolia 
fuscata,  the  boughs  reaching  to  the  window  of  the  second  story. 
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This  mag'iiolia  Avas  the  delijo^ht  of  the  visitors  and  children  of  the 
family.  Wild  ferns  and  ])ink  mountain  laurel,  wild  flowers,  formed 
a heantifnl  border  along  the  river  bank  near  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Bays,  magnolias,  great  oaks  green  in  abundance  in  this  dense  shade 
were  just  back  of  the  house.  The  orchard  with  rows  and  rows  of 
fruit  trees  and  strawberries  Avas  on  the  north  side.  Bright  and 
striped  a])ples  hung  from  the  trees,  a symphony  of  color  to  brighten 
the  soft  grey  of  the  southern  moss  Avhicli  hung  from  the  tall  trees 
beyond  on  the  river  bank.  Softly  the  music  among  the  oaken 
boughs  sang,  sweetly  the  fragrance  of  the  bay  and  white  magnolias 
along  the  river  bank  Avas  Avafted  upon  the  soft.  Southern  evening 
air.  Gently  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  many  sheep  in  the  pasture 
sounded  at  dusk.  Softly  the  Avhip-poor-Avill  called. 

Most  of  all,  I loved  the  side  gate,  Avith  its  shrubbery,  for  this 
gate  led  out  through  the  huvn  to  a great  forest  l)eyond.  to  the  home 
of  my  grandfather,  Robert  Henry  Gregg  Gaines.  Here  a pathcvay 
lay,  beautifully  carpeted  Avith  clean  pine  needles  and  shaded  by 
]dnes  and  oaks  the  entire  distance.  At  the  end  of  the  path,  steps, 
known  as  a stile,  extended  over  the  fence  on  each  side.  Just  across 
the  Avhite,  sandy  road  AA^as  Grandpapa’s  home.  My  grandfather 
loAwd  this  shady  path,  for  he  was  reared  at  his  grandfather  Gregg’s 
home,  his  OAvn  father,  Philip  Pendleton  Gaines,  and  his  mother, 
Lucy  Ann  Gregg  Gaines,  died  Avhen  he  was  very  young. 

Softly  the  shades  of  evening  fell  upon  the  patliAvay,  Avith  its 
carpet  of  pine  needles  and  SAveet  fragrance  of  the  forest  in  the  misty 
grey  tAvilight.  Clearly  called  the  whip-poor-Avill ; softly  beamed 
the  lights  from  the  old  home.  Calmly  rose  my  grandfather's  voice 
at  the  evening  Prayer  Hour.  Peacefully  Avere  draAvn  the  shades 
of  night.  Silently  the  stars  shone  from  the  HeaA^ens;  softly  the 
moon  beams  lighted  the  deep  shadows.  The  rest  hour  had  fallen 
across  the  household,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  God  Avatched 
over  all  and  cared  for  all. 

(In  loAung  memory  of  my  great-great  Aunt  Sara  Strother 
Gregg  Robins,  and  Grandfather  Robert  Henry  Gregg  Gaines  and 
grandmother  Anna  E.  Ophelia  (Hestle)  Gaines.) 

Wdiile  I am  writing  of  gardens,  and  hac^e  just  finished  Avriting 
of  my  Grandfather’s  garden  at  the  old  Gaines  home,  LoAver  Peach 
Tree,  v-Mabama,  Wdlcox  County,  T am  thinking  of  other  beautiful 
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gardens  in  the  old  home  village.  Grandfather  (John  M.)  William- 
soii  whose  father  was  T.  P.  Williamson,  a teacher,  who  married 
Martha  Ann  Files,  loved  his  garden.  Each  row  was  full  of  tender 
vegetables,  which  -were  served  at  his  table  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. His  quiet,  lovable  way  was  manifested  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  served  his  family  and  guests  at  his  table— thoughtful, 
and  with  a deep  concern  for  the  comfort  of  all.  His  garden  was  a 
place  of  order  and  beauty,  quiet  and  well  ordered,  as  was  his  life. 

An  old  garden  of  especial  beauty  and  fame,  was  the  garden  of 
m.y  great-aunt  Dolly  McCaskey  Adams  at  the  old  McCaskey- 
Adams  site.  Just  outside  the  back  porch,  in  the  yard,  grew  a huge 
cactus  plant,  and  all  who  came  to  visit  were  requested  to  write 
their  names  on  the  great  leaves  of  this  giant  cactus.  I liked  to 
write  my  name  there,  scrawling  carefully,  and  watching  out  for 
those  sharp  cactus  needles. 

The  garden  was  adjoining  this  yard  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  gardens  I ever  saw.  The  walks  were  so  clean  and 
white,  and  carefully  planned.  Down  the  center  of  the  garden,  was 
a large  flower  bed,  extending  through  the  entire  garden,  which 
was  full  of  all  kinds  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  The  bright  blossoms 
made  this  spot  one  of  rare  color  and  beauty  the  entire  summer 
and  autumn. 

The  sweet  welcome  and  cordiality  of  great  Aunt  Dolly’s  home 
was  noted  among  “her”  young  folks  of  the  family.  This  garden 
was  on  the  old  IMcCaskey  site — the  homm  of  my  father’s  mother, 
Fredonia  McCaskey  Mhlliamson.  Here  my  father,  Lawrence  La- 
mar Williamson,  was  born;  his  mother  is  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery  adjoining  this  old  fashioned  garden.  Here,  the  ground 
white,  and  almost  like  marble,  and  was  beautifully  kept. 

Near  my  Grandmother’s  grave  was  a small  cedar  tree.  I re- 
turned a few  years  ago  to  the  old  home,  there  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  I looked  for  the  small  cedar  tree  when  I entered 
the  cemetery  gate.  At  first,  I wondered  where  it  was.  Then  I 
looked  up  and  beheld  a large,  beautiful  evergreen  tree.  The  tree, 
like  myself,  had  grown  up,  and  yet  at  my  father’s  mother’s  grave, 
I had  searched  for  the  small  cedar  tree.  Somewhere,  there,  I had 
looked  for  the  small  child  who  had  always  visited  her  grandmoth- 
er’s grave.  Somewhere  in  my  thoughts  lives  the  green  cedar,  the 
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bright  flowers  and  the  small  child,  who  did  not  entirely  gTow  up. 
Bubbling  past  the  old  home  site  runs  the  clear  waters  of  the  same 
creek,  with  its  pebbly  pools  of  clear,  cool  water.  The  sweet  re- 
frain of  the  surging  waters  re-echoes  among  the  soft  melody  of 
the  music  among  the  trees.  Happy  moments  are  re-lived  from  the 
sweet  memories  of  the  yester-years  when  nurtured  from  the  founts 
from  my  memory  they  flourish  green  and  tender,  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  memories  is  this  garden  where  I walked  when  young. 

(In  loving  memory  of  my  parents,  Lawrence  Lamar  and  Idizabeth  Adele 
(Gaines)  Williamson,  Sr.,  and  my  grandparents,  John  M.  and  Fredonia 
(McCaskey)  Williamson;  my  great-grandparents,  Duncan  and  Eliza  Adele 
(Bettis)  McCaskey  and  T.  P.  and  Martha  Ann  (Files)  Williamson;  and  my 
great  aunt,  Dolly  (McCaskey)  Adams.) 

The  garden  lovers  of  the  old  south  extend  their  ap])reciation 
and  ])ride  in  their  gardens  from  one  generation  to  another,  so  there 
is  another  garden  I wish  to  write  about,  the  garden  of  my  grand- 
children and  their  parents,  the  joy  these  children  have  had  in  their 
garden,  the  love  and  care  they  bestow  upon  the  green  lawn,  the 
bright  flowers,  the  vegetable  garden.  This  love  of  growing  things 
and  gardening  is  inherited  from  both  maternal  and  paternal  lines, 
so  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  three  little  Speirs  to  cultivate  their 
garden,  flowers  and  lawn  with  their  parents  loving  help  and 
patience. 

The  lawn,  green  and  soft  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  yellow 
with  masses  of  daffodils  in  the  early  spring,  spreads  a vast  expanse 
across  the  entire  front.  A miniature  pool  is  the  delight  of  the 
children,  and  the  home  of  tiny  gold  fish,  which  dart  about  in  the 
sunshine  and  water.  Two  large  magnolias  fling  their  fragrance 
upon  the  breezes,  and  near  by,  with  the  wind  mill’s  silver  paints 
against  the  blue  sky,  making  a very  lovely  background. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  flower  garden  : here  welcome  little 
feet  follow  the  walk,  and  wee  hands  gather  bright  flowers.  White 
silver  moon  roses  cover  the  back  fence,  and  a trellis  on  the  north 
lawn ; clematis  trails  over  the  porch  and  front  of  the  fence  of  the 
flower  garden.  A large  chestnut  tree  scatters  burry  nuts.  There 
is  always  lots  of  shade  on  the  lawn,  so  little  hearts  and  hands  love 
this  lawn  and  garden.  Many  times  little  friends  have  gathered 
and  played  the  entire  afternoon.  Early  in  life.  Sonny  and  Lil’ 
Brother,  with  their  red  wagon,  helped  Uncle  Mark,  the  old  colored 
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man  who  Tended  the  garden  and  lawn,  rake  and  haul  leaves  to 
help  enrich  the  soil  and  care  for  young  plants.  Little  golden  curls, 
massed  upon  their  heads,  and  wet  with  the  dew  of  their  baby-work, 
with  the  red  wagon  and  oak  leaves.  Baby  Sister  (Carolyn  Ann) 
takes  quite  an  interest  now.  In  the  fall,  several  men  rake  the  en- 
tire lawn,  and  haul  the  leaves  away  in  a truck  to  the  garden  and 
orchard  on  the  “Old  Place”.  This  occasion  is  always  one  of  real 
interest;  for  we  grown  folks,  as  well  as  the  children,  like  to  watch 
the  men  rake  the  great  piles  of  clean  brown  leaves  and  load  them 
on  the  truck. 


So,  as  the  children  grow  and  enjoy  their  bright  blossoms, 
lawn  and  garden,  I feel  that  a deeper,  better  love  of  God’s  beau- 
tiful things  is  revealed  in  their  lives,  that  their  young  hearts  and 
minds  expand  more  fully  for  having  the  outdoors.  When  they  have 
grown  older,  memories  of  happy  hours  spent  amid  bright  blossoms 
and  oaken  boughs  will  keep  alive  for  them  their  childhood  days, 
and  these  sweet  hours  of  life.  The  love  of  the  old  gardens,  united 
with  tlie  love  for  the  new  gardens ; the  tradition  of  the  old  gardens 
of  the  south  united  with  the  beauty  of  the  new  gardens,  keeps  the 
garden  lore  and  love  anew. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 

By  John  S.  Tilley 

(The  following  article  on  President  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion throws  lew  light  upon  the  subject,  the  study  itself  having  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Tilley,  of  Montgomery,  who  has  made  a special  subject  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  politicians  who  surrounded  him  and  has  written 
books  and  essays  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Tilley  is  a distinguished  Montgomery 
lawyer  and  a student  of  Southern  History.  Being  impressed  with  the  facts 
presented  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  Jr.,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  had  the  address  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Ala- 
bama Historical  Quarterly  is  anxious  for  its  readers  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  facts  Mr.  Tilley  has  assembled  as  they  relate  to  a verj^  controversial 
phase  of  our  history.  Editor.) 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  OF 
HCJN.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD.  2d 
OF  ALABAMA  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1945 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  Hon.  John  vS.  Tilley,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  January  19,  1945,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Jonesboro  Historical  Society  on  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  issued  by  President  Lincoln.  This  address  shows  a 
very  thorough  research  of  the  records  and  available  facts  on  that 
subject,  and  will  be  of  very  great  interest  to  students  of  the 
proclamation. 

I request  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECORD.  Upon  investigation  I find  that 
the  cost  of  printing  will  be  $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD,  as  follows  : 
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“Wonders  never  cease”  is  a cliche  strongly  buttressed  by  a 
comparison  between  the  popular  conception  of  the  Lincoln  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  the  cold  facts  of  the  record.  The  power 
of  propaganda,  however  unfounded  in  fact,  to  build  up  a desired 
doctrine  needs  no  apter  illustration  than  such  a study  reveals. 
Witness  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  theory  which  teaches, 
first,  that  the  proclamation  was  a noble  stroke  in  the  interest  of 
human  freedom ; second,  that  it  effected  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
in  this  country.  That  it  was,  and  did,  nothing  of  the  sort,  a cursory 
examination  of  the  very  text  of  the  instrument  clearly  demon- 
strates. 

A warm-hearted,  heaven-inspired  humanitarian  m.ovement  is  a 
far  cry  from  a coolly  calculated  maneuver  designed  to  cripple  the 
opposing  force  in  a sanguinary  struggle.  For  a clean-cut  authority 
regarding  the  true  motivation  of  the  step  in  question  one  needs 
to  go  no  further  than  to  the  author  of  the  proclamation.  Lincoln 
not  only  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about ; he  took  care  to  out- 
line his  plan  in  strikingly  unambiguous  language. 

AAhth  the  first  glance  at  the  instrument,  a puzzling  discovery 
is  unearthed.  It  bears  date  January  1,  1863.  The  war  was  then 
near!}’  2 years  old.  Closer  scrutiny  reveals  that,  preceding  this, 
there  was  a pronouncement  issued  September  22,  1862,  at  which 
time  hostilities  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  1 year.  In- 
stantly, these  dates  challenge  attention.  What  did  it  signify,  this 
evidence  that,  as  related  to  the  issues  of  war,  the  proclamation  was 
palpably  an  afterthought?  There  looms  up  a second  relevant  in- 
quiry : did  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  bring 
on  war,  or  did  difficulties  jeopardizing  the  winning  of  the  war 
bring  about  the  proclamation  of  emancipation? 

A second  glance,  and  the  reader  is  confronted  by  another 
enigma.  He  learns  that  the  prior,  September  22,  proclamation 
contained  the  following: 

“That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the-United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  foreyer  free.  * * * That  the  Executive  will  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation ' designate  the 
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States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof, 
respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.” 

This  meant,  simply,  that  he  would  allow  the  seceding  States 
exactly  100  days  in  which  to  return  into  the  Union;  and  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  named  period,  he  would  free  the  slaves  in  any 
State,  or  part  of  a State,  then  remaining  recalcitrant. 

Here  was  nothing  short  of  an  amazing  ultimatum.  To  each  of 
the  States  it  gave  the  choice  of  alternatives ; one,  to  lay  down  its 
arms,  to  return  into  the  Union,  and  so  to  keep  its  slaves;  two,  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  Confederate  cause  and,  in  consequence,  to  have 
its  slaves  freed  by  force  of  victorious  arms.  Such  a threat  incor- 
porated little  of  the  “coming  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  Curtly, 
it  ]mt  the  South  on  notice  that  failure  of  compliance  would  result 
rather  in  the  coming  of  the  Federal  legions  with  a resultant  con- 
fiscation of  their  valuable  slave  property. 

On  January  1,  1863,  the  Southern  vStates  were  still  flying  the 
Stars  and  P)ars.  And  so,  the  l)low  fell.  'Pbe  President  said: 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  of  the  United 
States  * * * as  a fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing 
said  rebellion  * * * do  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts 
of  States  * * * the  following:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Placquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St, 
Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  La- 
fourche, St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida.  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  48  counties  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkely,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  ex- 
cepted parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclama- 
tion were  not  issued.” 

“A  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  re- 
bellion” : not  a response  to  the  cry  of  humanity  for  the  unshackling 
of  the  slave,  not  a great  and  glorious '‘sacTi-fice  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  quoted  text  supplies  all  the 
testimony  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  suppression  of  rebellion 
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was  the  end,  the  confiscation  of  slave  property  only  a means.  Nor 
doe^s  the  evidence  close  here. 

A third  glance,  and  the  student  is  enveloped  in  a haze  of  be- 
wilderment. What,  he  surely  must  wonder,  is  the  meaning  when, 
by  its  very  terms,  the  immortal  document  specifically  exempts 
from  its  field  of  operation  all  of  West  Virginia,  13  counties  of 
Louisiana,  7 counties  of  Virginia?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek — 
“and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if 
this  proclamation  were  not  issued.”  And,  Avhat  of  another  phase 
which  left  Goldwin  Smith  so  nonplussed  as  to  elicit  his  comment 
that  the  proclamation  had  set  the  Negro  free  “only  in  the  States 
with  which  the  North  was  at  war.”  When  his  reading  of  the 
instrument  disclosed  that  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and 
Missouri  were  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  the  English  historian 
was  at  a loss  to  understand  what  Lincoln  was  driving  at,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  left  no  option  other  than  to  conclude  that  the  proclam- 
ation simply  left  the  slaves  of  those  States  in  slavery.^ 


The  sum  total  of  the  situation  was  that  Lincoln  had  declared 
the  slaves  free  in  territory  where  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  repudiated  and  defied,  without  lifting  a 
finger  to  rescue  from  bondage  those  Negroes  held  in  whole  States 
over  which  the  Federal  authorities  had  unquestioned  control. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Palmerston,  premier  of 
Great  P)ritain,  arose  tauntingly  to  observe  that  Lincoln  abolished 
slavery  where  he  was  utterly  without  po\\'er  to  do  so,  and  protected 
it  where  he  had  full  authority  to  destroy  it.^  Earl  Russell,  also 
of  England,  confessed  to  mystification  at  the  absence  of  any 
declaration  of  principle  adverse  to  slavery.  He  had  contemplated 
in  wonderment  a proclamation  the  apparent  effect  of  which  was 
to  make  the  institution  of  slavery  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
illegal  and  legal.  And  Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  faithful,  w^as  to 
hear  from  his  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll ; she  wished  him  to 
relieve  her  confusion  regarding  a document  purporting  to  be  an 
evangel  of  freedom  but  which,  as  she  read  it,  “left  the  slaves  of  the 
loyal  in  slavery.”  Further,  the  London  Times  was  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  someone’s  realization  of  the  terrible  potentialities 
inherent  in  a “servile  insurrection”  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
promulgation  of  such  a remarkable  decree.® 
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Such  was  the  foreign  reaction.  W^as  not  it  to  1>e  expected  that 
the  President’s  own  apologists,  those  who  knew  him  l^est,  would 
arise  angrily  to  rebuke  the  English  criticism?  Later  developments 
indicated  that  any  lingering  hopes  along  that  line  were  doomed  to 
frustration.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  foreign  interpretation  was  to 
find  a rather  definite  echo  in  a categorical  admission  by  his  cele- 
brated biographer,  Ida  Tarbell.  that  it  was  Lincoln’s  “unswervable 
purpose  to  use  emancipation  ])urely  as  a war  measure. \>ry 
pointedly,  these  words  serve  even  to  accentuate  the  IXnglish  thesis. 
The  New  England  historian,  Channing.  was  also  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  real  motive  behind  the  President’s  action  ; 
in  his  view,  Lincoln  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  a resort  to  emanci- 
pation as  “a  means  of  distressing  the  southerners.”^ 

What  was  back  of  all  this?  What  possible  combination  of 
circumstances  could  have  moved  Lincoln  to  a procedure  which 
satisfied  few,  if  anybody?  Why,  with  a single  gesture,  irritate  the 
Abolitionists,  enrage  the  southerners,  mystify  his  loyal  adherents, 
and  call  down  upon  his  head  the  withering  ridicule  of  eminent 
old-world  statesmen? 

The  answer  has  multiple  ramifications.  For  one  thing,  the 
war  was  going  badly.  In  the  Richmond  sector  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  far  more  than  met  its  match.  Monotonous  repetition 
reports  of  one  reverse  after  another  was  plunging  into  gloom 
the  masses  of  the  North.  xA  presentiment  of  possible  disaster  was 
in  the  air.  The  crisis  called  for  emergency  measures.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  Lincoln  centered  his 
attention  upon  the  sole  possible  source  of  food  su])plies  for  the 
Confederate  Army.  He  well  knew  that  slave  labor  was  indis])en- 
sable  on  southern  plantations.  More  than  this,  he  was  aware  that, 
due  to  the  limited  supply  of  whites  available  for  army  service,  the 
South  was  recruiting  slave  labor  for  construction  of  fortifications 
and  digging  of  trenches.  It  was  his  conclusion  that  effective  en- 
couragement of  a revolt  of  the  slaves  would  handicap  the  military 
effort  of  the  Confederates  and  likely  bring  collapse  of  the  home 
front. 

There  was  something  more.  Plainly  the  President  was  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  the  power  and  the  terror  of  a properly  aroused 
black  fifth-column  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  lines.  Frightful 
as  might  be  the  consequence — was  not  all  fair  in  war? 
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Lincoln  was  a lawyer,  a capable  lawyer.  And  all  capable 
lawyers  had  more  or  less  contact  with,  and  respect  for,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Even  a speaking  acquaintance  with 
that  document  of  organic  law  carried  Avith  it  knowledge  of  its 
protection  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Having  assumed  his  high 
office  less  than  2 years  before,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  inaugural  occasion,  that  of  the  taking  a solemn 
oath  to  uphold  and  to  defend  the  Constitution.  Doubtless  he  could 
also  recall  that  immediately  afterward,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
he  had  affirmed  in  unequivocal  language  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  slavery  in  the  States  in 
which  it  then  existed. 

Lincoln  was  also  a politician,  a shrewd  and  successful  politi- 
cian. In  common  with  all  politicians  of  the  period  he  was  not 
unmindful  that  the  ardor  of  the  abolitionists  had  contributed  ma- 
terially to  his  election.  Furthermore,  along  with  all  elected  offi- 
cials, he  was  increasingly  conscious  that  organized  groups  which 
throw  their  support  to  a successful  candidate  are  wont  to  expect 
favors  in  return  ; and  that  the  canons  of  practical  politics  require 
the  recipient  of  a pressure  group’s  backing,  in  simple  gratitude,  to 
mobilize  behind  its  pet  project  the  power  inherent  in  his  newly 
acquired  position.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  the  Abolitionists 
had  a call  upon  him.  Strangers  to  timidity,  their  pressure  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  insistent.  Because  of  his  apparent  reluct- 
ance to  meet  their  demands,  an  impressive  faction  of  his  political 
bedfellows  was  reportedly  succumbing  to  lukewarmness.  More 
than  this,  they  were  now  clamoring  for  the  arming  as  well  as  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  were  sponsoring  the  rumor  that  a failure 
to  carry  out  their  wishes  might  result  in  an  effort  on  their  part 
to  hamstring  his  war  policy  by  drying  up  the  sources  from  which 
were  flowing  the  streams  of  gold  essential  to  its  success.  In  con- 
sequence, his  advisers  were  reaching  the  conclusion  that  only  a 
concession  to  the  Abolitionist  program  of  slave  liberation  would 
restore  their  spirit  and  allegiance. 

And  so,  rival  voices  were  calling:  on  the  one  hand,  those  of 
the  founders  of  the  Nation,  the  signers  of  the  Constitution,  men 
of  the  caliber  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin;  on  the  other, 
the  raucous  chorus  of  those  who  were  denouncing  that -Constitu- 
tion as  “an  agreement  with  hell,”  rabble-rousers  of  the  stripe  of 
Garrison,  Thompson,  et  al.  Surely,  Lincoln  was  on  what  ward- 
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heeler  statesmen  of  the  sidewalks  characterize  “a  tough  spot.” 
As  occupant  of  that  spot  he  was  to  learn  that  it  was  a locale  com- 
pared with  which  the  area  lying  l^etw^een  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  appeared  restful  and  inviting. 

This  dilemma  threw  wide  the  gates  to  another  field  of  specu- 
lation, one  of  surpassing  concern  to  Lincoln,  the  politician.  It  is 
an  axiom  of  immemorial  standing  that,  immediately  upon  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  the  political  job  holder  looks  to  the  strength- 
ening of  those  fences  which  will  insure  his  reelection.  At  this 
juncture,  Lincoln  had  ground  for  suspicion  that  his  prestige  was 
slipping.  He  feared  that  he  \vas  losing  his  hold  even  upon  the 
people  of  the  North.®  The  recent  past  rose  in  reminder  that,  with 
the  combined  influence  of  all  factions  favorable  to  him,  and  in  a 
campaign  flaming  with  tension,  he  had  received  far  less  than  one- 
half  the  popular  vote.  Now,  apathy  w^as  corroding  the  former 
fanatical  loyalty  of  the  abolitionist  legions.  But  wdiat  if  he  should 
yield  to  their  demands,  nerve  himself  for  the  plunge,  and  by  Execu- 
tive decree  blot  out  slavery  in  the  United  States?  That  would 
bring  on  more  headaches. 

Doubtless  there  were  multitudes  who  would  stand  up  and 
cheer.  But  what  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  border  States,  States 
still  loyal  to  the  Union  yet  holding  multiplied  thousands  of  slaves, 
slaves  representing  a cash  outlay  reaching  into  fabulous  figures? 
Presumably,  these  slaveholders,  in  addition  to  their  very  desirable 
votes,  had  reasonably  retentive  memories.  Would  they,  in  the 
brief  period  remaining  before  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  be 
likely  to  forget  who  was  responsible  for  a wholesale  manumission 
of  their  valuable  slave  property?  No  superior  acumen  was  needed 
to  figure  out  that  such  a step  would  be  tantamount  to  political 
suicide.  Whether  or  not  this  constituted  the  motivating  influence, 
the  fact  stands  that  the  names  of  the  border  States  are  cons])icu- 
ously  absent  from  Lincoln’s  proclamation. 

Still  another  factor,  one  assuming  the  proportions  of  an  aw^e- 
inspiring  specter,  was  rising  up  to  haunt  him.  The  whole  world 
knew  that  in  certain  powerful  European  governments  there  was 
under  consideration  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  With  the  fortunes  of  the  . Federal  armies  ap- 
parently on  the  wane,  with  the  southerners  more  than  holding  their 
own,  interposition  by  even  one  foreign  nation  would  in  all  likeli- 
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hood  tip  the  balances  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy.  The  prospect 
was  getting  on  Lincoln’s  nerves.'^  Nor  were  his  fears  without  sub- 
stantial foundation.  An  English  statesman  had  named  the  incum- 
bent of  a government  office  as  authority  for  his  statement  that 
Palmerston  and  Louis  Napoleon  were  preparing  to  move,  and  that 
at  an  early  date.® 

Lincoln  needed  no  telling  that  such  action  on  the  part  either 
of  England  or  of  France  would  likely  be  fatal  to  his  cause  and, 
incidentally,  to  his  career.  That  the  suggested  recognition  was 
not  lightly  to  be  dismissed  as  rumor,  he  had  good  reason  to  under- 
stand. Particularly  was  this  true  with  regard  to  the  English  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Southerners  there  was  a close  relationship, 
one  involving  strong  ties  of  trade,  of  friendship,  of  blood.  To 
England  the  South  sold  the  bulk  of  its  cotton.  To  the  South  there 
flowed  in  return  a steady  stream  of  English  goods.  Southern 
families  sent  their  sons  to  English  universities.  Southern  girls 
were  intimates  in  English  homes.  Southern  family  trees  had  their 
loots  in  English  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  open  secret 
that,  relati\'ely,  English  feeling  for  the  North  was  appreciably 
less  cordial. 

Furthermore,  it  was  understandable  that  the  South’s  fight  for 
independence  from  the  North  might  easily  stir  British  memories 
of  a day  when  the  American  colonies  resorted  to  war  with  England 
for  an  identical  objective.  Now  that  the  young  Republic  of  the 
West  was  bidding  for  a place  in  the  sun,  the  English  cousins  might 
anticipate  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  success  of  a movement 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a weakening  of  a prospective, 
formidable  rival. 

iMore  than  this,  interested  onlookers  everywhere  were  standing 
on  tiptoe  thrilled  by  the  gameness  with  which  the  southerners 
were  battling  heart-breaking  odds.  Even  so,  the  obvious,  inesca- 
pable conclusion  was  that,  limited  to  their  slender  resources  of  men 
and  materiel,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  written  on  the  skies. 
Apart  from  selfish  considerations,  the  spectacle  had  warmed  the 
sporting  blood  of  the  British ; it  simply  was  not  cricket  to  stand 
by  unmoved  while  a powerful  North  was  ruthlessly  bludgeoning 
into  submission  an  underdog  asking  merely  to  go  its  own  way  and 
be  let  alone.  Nor  did  the  English  memory  overlook  the  gripping 
circumstance  that  the  very  power  at  the  command  of  the  northern 
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war  machine  was  clue  to  the  strength  of  the  Federal  government 
in  the  building  of  which  the  South  had  played  the  leading  role. 
Lastly,  there  was  always  the  possil)ility — admittedly  cpiite  remote, 
but  none  the  less  pregnant  with  pleasurable  sensations — of  another 
development,  namely,  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle, 
even  a victorious  South  would  awake  to  a realization  of  its  im- 
paired resources,  its  drained  manpower,  its  long  lines  of  vulnerable 
coast.  Stranger  things  had  happened.  The  southerners  might 
welcome  a new  and  close  association  with  the  mother  country 
whose  financial  support  might  bridge  the  gap  in  their  economy 
and  whose  navy  could  stand  guard  during  the  ])recarious  period 
of  rehabilitation. 

Here  was  the  making  of  a serious  case  of  insomnia.  'Phe 
emergency  admitted  of  no  neglect,  no  delay.  In  whatever  man- 
ner, British  recognition  must  be  circumvented. 

Casting  about  for  an  anchor  for  his  hopes,  Lincoln  finally  hit 
upon  what  gave  promise  of  a solution  of  his  ])roblem.  Friendly 
as  were  the  British  to  the  South,  they  were  uncom])romisingly 
inimical  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Here  was  material  for  an 
opening  wedge,  one  which,  shrewdly  driven,  might  chill  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  were  about  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
South.  Might  not  the  desired  cleavage  be  effected  by  the  expe- 
dient of  a humanitarian  gesture  in  the  interest  of  freedom  for  the 
slaves?  Might  not  such  a clever  maneuver  clear  the  decks  by 
stimulating  the  lagging  allegiance  of  the  abolitionist,  at  the  same 
time  plunging  the  South  into  chaos,  and  undermining  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Confederate  cause  in  Europe?® 

Constantly  recurring  in  his  thoughts  was  an  1861  report  to 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  by  Carl  Scliurz,  United  States  Minister 
to  Spain.  Schurz  had  forwarded  a solemn  warning.  ith  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  the  United  States,  he  had  observed,  b'urope 
liad  assumed  that  at  least  in  one  aspect  it  re])rcsented  “a  grand 
uprising  of  the  popular  conscience”  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Had  this  proved  a correct  deduction,  the  realization 
would  have  hushed,  once  and  for  all,  any  agitation  for  armed  inter- 
vention. But,  he  had  continued,  it  so  happened  that  unecjuivocal 
and  repeated  avowals  of  authoritative  Federal  s])okesmen  had  pro- 
claimed that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States  in  which  it  then  existed.  This  insistence  had  produced 
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in  the  English  mind  a precisely  opposite  reaction,  namely,  that  of 
alienating  any  sympathy  which  might  have  existed  for  the  North- 
ern cause.  It  was  Schurz’s  considered  judgment  that  failure  of  the 
Federal  leaders  to  wake  up  to  the  possibility  of  European  inter- 
vention and  to  take  action  to  prevent  it  would  constitute  an  irre- 
parable blunder.  Either  of  two  courses  would,  he  believed,  save 
the  situation ; a prompt  and  decisive  turn  of  the  tide  in  favor  of 
Northern  arms,  or  a forthright  declaration  that  the  destruction  of 
slavery  was  a major  objective  of  the  war."^® 


The  first  of  Schurz’  named  alternatives  offered  scant  hope  of 
realization.  The  military  status  had  grown  steadily  worse.  For 
the  present  at  any  rate,  that  solution  was  out.  True,  the  only  re- 
maining course  involved  a radical  about-face  from  the  position  Lin- 
coln had  emphasized  more  than  once  since  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties ; namely,  his  prompt  countermand  of  orders  issued  by  generals 
freeing  slaves  in  their  respective  command  areas.  Embarrassing 
or  not,  at  last  it  was  dawning  upon  him  that  his  war  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  a proud  people  was  alienating  those  whose  disfavor 
might  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  He  must, 
and  that  promptly,  throw  over  himself  and  his  cause  snow-white 
vestments  more  in  keeping  with  the  fiction  of  the  coming  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  “It  was 
necessary  to  put  the  South  at  a moral  disadvantage  by  transform- 
ing the  contest  from  a war  waged  against  States  fighting  for  their 
independence  into  a war  waged  against  States  fighting  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  slavery,  by  making  some  open  move 
for  emancipation  as  the  real  motive  of  the  struggle.”^ 


And  so,  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  nearly  2 years  of  bitter, 
wholesale  fratricide,  by  the  expedient  of  a proclamation  which  con- 
veniently forgot  multiplied  thousands  of  black  bondmen,  Lincoln 
set  about  to  convince  mankind  that  the  struggle  was,  primarily,  a 
crusade  in  the  interest  of  human  freedom.  The  real  effect  of  the 
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proclamation,  Mr.  Channing*,  a New  Englander  and  an  accredited 
historian,  evaluates  in  one  sentence : “Of  course,  it  did  not  abolish 
slavery  as  an  institution  anywhere.” 


^The  United  States,  Goldwin  Smith,  p.  294. 

“Expansion  and  Conflict,  W.  E.  Dodd,  p.  314. 

^History  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes,  IV — 354,  357,  358. 

NJncoln,  Tarbell,  11-171. 

'^Students  History  of  the  United  States,  Channing,  p.  515. 

^History  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes,  IV-199. 

'^Division  and  Reunion,  Wilson,  p.  227. 

®History  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes,  II — 542. 

^Lincoln,  Tarbell,  11-95. 

^"Lincoln,  Tarbell,  11-98;  History  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes,  III-512. 
^^Students  History  of  the  United  States,  Channing,  p.  516. 
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LEE’S  SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX 

' (The  readers  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  may  remember  that 
when  the  magazine  was  revived  after  a ten  year  lapse  due  to  State  economy, 
in  the  Spring  Issue,  Number  L of  Volume  2,  an  article  prepared  by  Judge 
Walter  B.  Jones,  of  Montgomery,  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  flags  of  truce 
presented  by  General  Lee’s  forces  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  was  printed.  A picture  of  the  saber  on  which  Major  Thomas  G.  Jones 
of  General  John  B.  Gordon’s  staff  carried  one  of  the  white  flags,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  article.  Since  that  time  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  and  other 
members  of  the  family  have  presented  that  historical  saber  to  the  State 
through  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  It  is  on  exhibition  in  one 
of  the  museum  rooms  in  the  World  War  Memorial  Building  and  attracts  a 
great  deal  of  public  interest.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Department 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  in  the  State’s  military  collections; 
There  is  being  presented  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  story  of  tlie  flag 
of  truce  carried  by  Major  Thomas  Goode  Jones,  C.S.A.,  on  April  9,  1865, 
from  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  General  U.  S'.  Grant,  at  Appomattox,  Vir- 
ginia.) 

The  following  corres- 
pondence Avhich  was  read 
at  the  reunion  of  the  155th 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  at  Kennywood 
Park,  1903,  is  copied  from 
a book  published  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  in 
1910  and  entitled  “Under 
the  Maltese  Cross,  Antie- 
tam  to  Appomattox;”,  and 
is  found  on  pages  682,  686, 
and  690  of  said  volume. 

“Shores-Jones  Correspond- 
dence — Flag  of  Truce. 

The  following  interest- 
ing correspondence  was  read 
to  the  comrades  at  the  re- 
union and  was  ordered  to 
be  made  part  of  the  archives 
of  the  Regimental  Associa- 
tion : 

Pittsburg.  Pa.,  April  4,  1902. 
Honorable  Thomas  Goode 
Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Dear  Sir  : 

A clipping  was  recently  handed  me,  stating  that  the  President 
had  appointed  you  to  a judgeship  for  the  Northern  and  Middle 
District  of  the  State  of  Alal)ania,  and  giving  a sketch  of  ])ersonal 
history,  stating  that  you  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Gordon,  and  carried  a flag  of  truce  to  Sheridan’s  lines 
at  Appomattox. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  ascertain  if  you  remember 
on  that  occasion  as  you  approached  the  Union  skirmish  line  you 
stopped  and  asked  a Union  soldier,  dressed  in  a zouave  uniform, 
where  the  commanding  General  was.  If  you  are  the  person  that 
carried  the  flag  of  truce  in  at  that  point,  I was  the  party  who 
directed  you.  I was  Sergeant-Major  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
P^ifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  General  Griffin  commanding.  Our  Regiment 
was  on  the  skirmish  line  that  morning,  advancing  into  Appomattox, 
when  I saw  a supposed  cavalryman  advancing  from  the  Confed- 
erate lines  with  a flag  of  truce;  he  stopped,  addressed  me  an  in- 
quiry, and  I directed  him  where  to  go.  This  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal interest  to  me  to  straighten  out  history,  and  it  will  also  be 
a source  of  pleasure  to  renew  an  acquaintance  and  claim  you  as  a 
friend  who  was  once  a foe. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Shore. 

Answer  of  Judge  Jones. 

District  Court  of  United  States 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  April  14,  1902. 

Mr.  William  Shore, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  of  April  7th  revives  some  very  interesting  memo- 
ries, and  I reply  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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When  the  war  ended  at  Appomattox,  I was  an  officer  on  the 
st^ff  of  Major-General  John  B.  Gordon,  who  then  commanded 
the  Second  Corps  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  parts  of 
Anderson’s  corps.  General  Gordon  was  selected  to  command  the 
troops  which  attempted  to  cut  out  about  daybreak  on  April  9th, 
and  I was  with  him  in  that  charge.  As  you  Avill  remember,  we 
drove  the  cavalry  some  distance;  when,  coming  upon  General  Ord’s 
forces,  we  retired,  without  attempting  to  break  through,  then  be- 
ing closely  pushed  by  the  infantry.  When  General  Gordon  ascer- 
tained that  General  Ord’s  command  was  in  front  of  him,  he  gave 
up  all  hope  of  cutting  through,  and  as  he  had  been  directed  in  that 
event,  by  General  Lee,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  by 
messenger  and  courier,  sent  in  flags  of  truce  at  several  points  on 
the  line  in  our  front.  I think  one  of  these  flags  was  carried  by 
Major  Sims,  of  General  Longstreet’s  staff,  who  had  carried  a mes- 
sage to  General  Gordon,  who  had  called  on  Longstreet  for  help. 
Another  of  these  flags  was  carried  by  Captain  or  Major  Arnold, 
who,  if  I recollect  aright,  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  division 
commanded  by  General  C.  A.  Evans;  and  Major  Hunter,  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon’s  staff,  I believe,  also  carried  a flag  of  truce.  I also 
carried  a flag.  As  the  emergency  was  very  pressing  and  your 
people  were  about  to  swoop  down  upon  us,  it  was  all  important 
to  stop  hostilities  at  once,  and  General  Gordon  directed  flags  to 
be  carried  to  several  points  along  the  line  which  was  advancing 
on  us.  I was  then  not  quite  twenty-one  years  old,  and  was  mount- 
ed on  a good-looking  bay  horse,  and  was  in  full  dress,  having  put 
on  our  best  uniforms  for  fear  they  would  l)e  captured  with  the 
wagons.  We  all  expected  the  worst  and  wished  to  be  dressed  as 
decently  as  possible.  I rode  in  on  the  right  of  xAppomattox  Court 
House,  coming  from  the  direction  of  our  lines.  Some  of  your 
skirmishers  opened  fire  on  me  at  first,  but  they  stopped  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  my  flag  of  truce,  which  was  a large,  white  napkin 
in  which  some  ladies  had  wrapped  some  snack  for  me  the  day 
before,  the  napkin  being  all  that  remained  in  my  haversack.  I have 
always  had  a vague  recollection  that  the  officer  I met  was  an 
artilleryman,  and  it  may  be  you  were  the  man  who  told  me  where 
to  go,  and  that  I mistook  the  artilleryman  for  a man  in  zouave 
uniform.  I was  so  intent  on  getting  the  firing  stopped  that  I did 
not  pay  very  particular  attention  to  what  happened  on  the  skirmish 
line.  Thirty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  my  memory 
is  not  very  distinct  as  to  the  details.  I think  the  first  general 
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officer  I was  carried  to  was  General  Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  who 
was  a Division  Commander,  and  if  I am  not  mistaken,  he  carried 
me  to  General  Griffin.  I remember  distinctly  having-  some  talk 
with  a General  Forsythe,  who,  if  I remember  correctly,  was  a 
cavalry  General.  General  Sheridan  was  near  by.  I think  he  or 
some  of  his  staff  rode  out  into  a part  of  the  field  where  I was, 
and  said  something;  about  having  another  flag  of  truce  and  that 
“we  seemed  anxious  to  stop”  and  so  on.  P'rom  this  jmint  T was 
sent  with  a Union  officer  to  some  Confederates,  who  did  not 
understand  the  situation,  and  were  trying  to  move  off  and  were 
occasionally  firing.  After  this  I went  back  into  the  Confederate 
lines  to  where  General  Lee  was  sitting  on  the  road  about  a mile 
from  Appomattox  Court  House  on  some  rails  near  an  apple  or- 
chard, waiting  to  hear  from  General  Grant.  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  you  should  chance  ever  bring  you  to  Ala- 
bama, and  I will  hunt  you  up  if  I ever  come  to  Pittsburg. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  G.  Jones. 

General  Chamberlain’s  Letter. 

On  page  693  and  694  of  this  book  appears  the  following  letter 
from  General  Chamberlain  who  commanded  the  First  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  Appomattox. 

Portland,  Maine,  April  1,  1906. 

Colonel  Chas.  P".  McKenna, 

Secretary  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regimental  Association. 
My  dear  friend : 

I have  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  with  newspaper  enclosure,  being 
an  interview  of  William  Shore,  of  Pittsburg,  late  Sergeant-Major, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who  was 
on  duty  on  the  advance  skirmish  line  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  at  Appomattox  when  the  first 
flag  of  truce  from  Gordon’s  Corps  came  into  the  Union  line  at 
position  occupied  by  Fifth  Corps  advance.  As  the  Commander  ol 
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the  First  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  at  the  time,  a statement  from  me 
is  jrequested  concerning  same  for  archives  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Regimental  Association.  It  is  a long  story  to  explain, 
this  “flag  of  truce”  incident,  as  related  by  Comrade  Shore,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regiment,  which  is  so  far  as  I know 
correctly  stated  by  him. 

But  I have  nearly  got  tired  of  the  efforts  to  reconcile  all  the 
stories  of  that  “flag  of  truce”.  The  lists  of  those  to  whom  it  came 
is  a perplexing  one  for  length.  I have  almost  begun,  on  reading  of 
these,  to  dou1)t  if  1 was  there  after  all,  though  the  official  report 
of  the  distinguished  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps  says:  “Gen- 
eral Chamberlain’s  (First)  Division  led  the  advance  and  was  en- 
gaged driving  the  enemy  rapidly  before  me  when  the  Flag  of  truce’ 
came  in.”  Sometimes  I turn  back  to  official  records  to  warrant 
me  in  the  l)elief  that  I was  really  there  at  all. 

Positions  of  Union  Battle  Lines  at  Surrender 

Perhaps  it  may  help  you  to  take  in  the  situation  at  Appomat- 
tox if  I relate  in  a few  words  the  shape  of  the  opposing  lines  at 
the  moment  the  flag  of  truce  came  in. 

General  Ord  with  his  Corps  of  Army  of  the  James  was  on  the 
left  and  extending  across  the  Lynchburg  Pike ; then  General  Craw- 
ford’s (Third)  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  and  General  Ayres’  (Second) 
Division;  and  next  came  General  Bartlett  with  the  second  Brigade 
of  the  late  General  Griffin's  Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  which  I 
had  turned  off  from  the  column  with  my  own  Brigade  and  Greg- 
ory’s (Second)  and  had  rushed  to  the  right  of  what  afterwards 
l^ecame  our  line  of  battle.  Y"ou  Avill  bear  in  mind  that  Gordon’s 
Corps  was  on  our  front  and  Longstreet’s  Corps  was  on  our  right 
of  our  entire  line,  being  in  the  rear  of  the  Rebel  advance.  Grant 
was  with  iMeade  following  up  Lee’s  rear,  that  is.  Longstreet’s,  etc. 

Bartlett's  skirmish  line  was  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  not  in  my  front,  as  I had  been  taken  by  General 
Sheridan  to  relieve  a division  of  his  cavalry  to  the  right  of  all.  I 
had  a double  line  of  battle,  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
“Stonewall  Jackson  Brigade.”  I myself  was  at  the  extreme  right 
of  our  line  and  saw  the  flag  of  truce  as  it  left  the  Rebel  lines,  not 
in  my  front,  but  to  my  right. 
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It  came  diagonally,  directly  to  me  where  I was  in  a conspicious 
position  on  quite  an  eminence.  The  man  who  bore  it  has  had  many 
a conference  with  me  since,  and  I have  a detailed  statement  from 
him  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  sending-  out  of  ten 
flags  by  Longstreet  and  Gordon.  The  flag  that  came  to  me  I sent 
along  the  line  to  the  left  to  Sheridan  and  Ord.  Of  course,  it  passed 
many  commands  and  commanders,  and  so  all  these  stories  of  re- 
ceiving this  “flag  of  truce’’  may  well  be  true.  The  flag  came  to  me 
first.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I sent  it  along.  It  was 
from  Longstreet  and  Gordon.  It  was  the  identical  flag  that  went 
to  Sheridan.  If  there  were  other  flags,  I do  not  know  who  sent 
them.  Grant  was  not  on  the  field  then. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  Chamberlain, 

Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen’l, 
Commanding  First  Division, 

Fifth  Corps,  April  9,  1865. 

d'he  paragraphs  copied  belo\v  are  found  in  a paper  read  by 
Brevet  Major-General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
October  7,  1903  at  Appomattox.  This  paper  appears  in  a volume 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  in  1907. 

General  Chamberlain  was  describing  conditions  at  Appomat- 
tox. He  says : 

“Suddenly  rose  to  sight  another  form,  close  in  our  own  front — 
a soldierly  young  figure,  handsomely  dressed  and  mounted, — a 
Confederate  staff-officer  undoubtedly,  to  whom  some  of  my  ad- 
vanced line  seemed  to  be  pointing  my  position.  Now  I see  the 
white  flag  earnestly  borne,  and  its  possible  purport  sweeps  before 
my  inner  vision  like  a wraith  of  morning  mist.  He  comes  steadily 
on, — the  mysterious  form  in  gray,  my  mood  so  whimsically  sensi- 
tive that  I could  even  smile  at  the  material  of  the  flag, — wonder- 
ing where  in  either  army  was  found  a towel,  and  one  so  white. 
But  it  bore  a mighty  message, — that  simple  emblem  of  homely 
service,  wafted  hitherward  above  the  dark  and  crimsoned  streams 
that  never  can  wash  themselves  away. 
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The  messenger  draws  near,  dismounts ; with  graceful  saluta- 
tion and  hardly  suppressed  emotion  delivers  his  message : “Sir,  I 

am  from  General  Gordon.  General  Lee  desires  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities until  he  can  hear  from  General  Grant  as  to  the  proposed 
surrender/' 


What  word  is  this  ! so  long  so  dearly  fought  for,  so  feverishly 
dreamed,  but  ever  snatched  away,  held  hidden  and  aloof ; now 
smiting  the  senses  with  a dizzy  flash!  “vSurrender” ? We  had  no 
rumor  of  this  from  the  messages  that  had  been  passing  between 
Grant  and  Lee,  for  now  these  two  days,  behind  us.  “Surrender?” 
It  takes  a moment  to  gather  one’s  speech.  “Sir”,  I answer  “that 
matter  exceeds  my  authority.  I will  send  to  my  superior.  General 
Lee  is  right.  He  can  do  no  more.”  All  this  with  a forced  calm- 
ness, covering  a tumult  of  heart  and  brain,  I bid  him  wait  a while, 
and  the  message  goes  up  to  my  corps  commander,  General  Griffin, 
leaving  me  mazed  at  the  boding  change.” 


On  page  268  General  Chamberlain  says  he  thinks  this  Confederate 
officer  was  “Captain  P.  M.  Johnson,  now  U.  S.  District  Judge  in 
Alabama.”  The  Confederate  officer  was,  of  course.  Major  Thomas 
G.  Jones,  of  Alabama. 
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POEMS 


A VISION  OF  1950 


By  Mary  Spenser  Pease 

(This  poem,  “A  Vision  of  1950”  written  86  years  ago  l)y  Mary  Spencer 
Pease,  was  located  in  the  “St.  Clair  Diamond”,  Ashville,  St.  Clair  County, 
Alabama,  published  December  5,  1860,  Vol.  1,  No.  31,  page  1,  column  2, 
fded  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery.  It  has  been 
said  that  poets  are  prophets  and  careful  reading  of  this  poem  by  Miss  Pease, 
whose  identity  is  unknown  to  the  Editor  of  this  Quarterly,  is  a remarkable 
prevision  of  conditions  existing  today.  At  the  time  the  poem  was  written 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  radio,  reaching  the  moon  by  radar  or  the  atomic 
bomb.  Nor  was  a United  Nations  Organization  proposing  world  unity 
dreamed  of.  The  poem  might,  however,  have  been  written  now,  as  well  as 
tw'o  generations  ago.  Editor.) 

“TWINKLY,  twinkle,  pretty  star! 

How  I wonder  what,  in  thunder 

Clouds,  and  lightning,  sparkling,  brightening. 

You  are  doing  up  so  far?” 

Thus,  an  hundred  years  gone  by. 

Sang  an  Orphic  poet  prophet, 

Tho’  his  version’s  vast  ‘Excursion” 

Could  not  reach  the  future  sky. 

Had  he  been  Poughkeepsie’s  seer — 

Seer  aesthetic,  seer  magnetic — 

Mr.  Godey’s  “heavenly  bodies” 

Soon  had  made  the  matter  clear. 

Had  he  seen  our  “evening  star,” — 

“Fixed”  for — roving,  magnet  moving, 

Cloudward  sailing,  past  all  hailing. 

Glancing  from  her  magic  car ; 

Had  he  watched  it,  onward,  higher, 

Like  a flighty  aphrodite, 

. , PMid  the  million-starred  pavilion, 

’Bove  the  dreams  of  Mongolfier: 
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’Bove  the  realms  of  owl  or  bat — 

Daily,  nightly,  swiftly,  lightly. 

Gas  inflated,  beauty  freighted — 

These  were  sights  to  wonder  at! 

But  they  saw  not  (beetles  blind!) 

The  beginning  of  the  spinning 
Of  the  history  of  the  mystery 

Of  THIS  century’s  “march  of  mind.” 

Nor  saw  they  the  hidden  powers, 

Ever  lurking,  upward  working 
Through  each  feature  of  all  nature. 

Now  in  earthquakes,  now  in  flowers. 

Steam  they  found  could  drive  a fleet, 
Print  their  puzzling  books  and  muslin ; 

But  they  little  its  own  kettle 

Thought  to  boil  with  its  own  heat. 

Well  knew  they  the  lightning’s  fire, 
Drained  to  traffic  telegraph, 

Heat  in  harness,  flashing  far — ness, 
Treml^ling  o’er  the  throbbing  wire. 

Sol,  they  knew,  could  paint  a face,^ 

Smile  and  dimple,  wart  and  pimple — , 

Now  we  soon  shine,  “done”  by  moons  shine, 
With  a irausendeufal  grace. 

Much  was  known  to  seer  and  seeker: 
’Knocking,”  “notions,”  perpetual  motion — s 
Arts  areanum — WE  explain  ’em  ; 

Where  they  guessed — -we  cry  Eureka  ! 

Wood  and  coal  are  obsolete ! 

All  our  toasting,  lightning,  boasting 
Out  of  water’s  Paine-ful  tortures, 

We  contrive  to  make  complete.® 


^Photography. 

WMter  power  electricity. 
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AVE’VE  no  use  for  rail-cars  black — 
Black  and  ug-ly,  moving  singly; 

Springing  flowers,  vine-clad  bowers, 

And  velvet  moss  now  hide  their  track. 

Cities  now  are  seen  no  more ; 

Costly  bubbles  filled  with  troubles, 

AVhere  men  swelter  helter-skelter. 

Laboring  at  the  golden  ore. 

Nothing  now  is  bought  or  sold,^ 

Men  are  brothers  (women  ‘‘bothers  !”) 

Each  thy  neighbor — land  and  labor 
Cheap  as  California  gold. 

ONCE,  let  any  one,  be  ailing, 

M.D.’s  lancet;  cups — “sick  transit, 

Gloria  mundi”- — but,  by  Sunday, 

Slowly  cab  and  hearse  were  trailing. 

Health  now  blooms  in  every  dell ; 
Truthlike  seen,  a bright  Undine; 

Priessnitz  crowned  her  where  he  found  her. 
In  the  bottom  of  a well. 

No  one  now  need  die  of  pain;® 

Pill  and  potion  sunk  in  ocean ; 

Thirst  for  slaughter  quenched  by  water, 

Love  now  rules  our  wide  domain.® 

Phalanx  Fourier  rules  the  world  ! 

One  big  ladle,  one  long  cradle ! — ■ 

All  the  rock-work  done  like  clock-work ! 
Infancy  to  manhood  whirled! 


^Succeeded  by  airplanes. 

‘Communism. 

^Scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  two  decades. 
“Christian  Science. 
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WINDY  WINGS 

By  Anne  Southern  Tardy 

The  misty,  moisty  winter  air 
Enticed  me  out 

To  wander  round  the  hills  somewhere, 
Some  untried  route: 

My  secret  thoughts  and  me,  alone, 

Could  hold  debate. 

On  questions  known,  and  those  unknown, 
When  at  the  gate,... 

I met  a bothersome,  gusty 
Wind,  impudent. 

Wild,  menacing  and  blustery. 

Impertinent : 

It  changed  its  mood  and  playfully 
Sent  the  leaves  whirling 
In  mischievous  diablerie 
About  me,  swirling. 

It  worried  the  wondering  trees 
With  gay  chansonnette. 

It  blew  my  hat  off,  just  to  tease, 

Haven’t  found  it  yet. 

It  brought  withall,  a dazzling  dream, 

On  windy  wings. 

That  swept  aside  a sad  old  theme. 

For  happier  things. 
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. TO  A SCARLET  O’HARA  MORNING  GLORY 

By  John  Proctor  Mills,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Oh,  Morning  Glories  lifting  your  crimson  trumpets 
To  catch  the  golden  echoes  of  the  Autumn  sun — 

And  hailing  the  early  bird-life 
To  wake  in  beauty’s  dawn, 

How  soft  is  your  captured  music 
Caught  up  in  throats  so  young — 

Like  hidden  song  of  fairies  that  filter  through  the  leaves — 
With  never  a note  that  is  blaring. 

Just  whispered  as  baby’s  breath. 

They  say  “You  are  but  a bind-weed 
With  mission  to  strangle  the  corn — 

And  your  leaves  are  patterned  heart-shape 
With  veins  in  fibered  line; 

And  your  life-blood  of  milky  whiteness 
Runs  cold  with  selfish  design.” 

But  I ! who  search  for  riches 
In  form,  and  colors  rare — 

Would  twine  your  velvet  tendrils 
To  bind  my  Lady’s  hair. 
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SINGING  RIVER 
By  J.  Mitchell  Pilcher 

(Composed  on  the  Bibb  Graves  Bridge,  spanning  the  Coosa  River,  We- 
tumpka,  Ala.  Editor.) 

This  pensive  A^ale,  far  from  life’s  crowded  ways, 

Shepherds  the  restless  stream  and  drowsy  hill. 

Peaceful  and  soothing  as  the  glade  and  rill 
That  cool  the  quiet  town,  a dream-like  haze 
Conjures  the  charm  of  golden  yesterdays; 

Church  spires,  old  mansions,  and  a smoking  mill, 

Fringe  the  bland  open  fields  that  roam  at  will 
Between  the  rapids  and  the  distant  bays. 

Life  in  the  town  moves  leisurely  along — 

Encircled  by  the  hills,  watchful  and  steep, 

Men  scan  the  heights,  their  spirits  are  made  strong, 

And  all  is  well  within  the  towering  keep. 

Charmed  by  the  river,  lulled  with  liquid  song  — 

The  very  streets  and  houses  seem  asleep. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  IN  ALABAMA 
By  Gene  Wierhach,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  ^ 

(Written  when  the  author  was  stationed  in  Alabama  at  Camp  Rucker 
and  first  printed  in  “Yank”  the  Army  Weekly.  Editor.) 

The  narrow  white-sand  road  lures  me  on 
Downhill  through  open  fields  of  waving  grasses. 

Waist  high. 

And  comes  to  an  abrupt  ending  at  the  forest’s  edge 
No  space  for  road. 

No  tempting  path  to  follow; 

Only  a giant  Avater  oak. 

An  ancient  bearded  prophet, 

Swathed  in  Spanish  moss 
Waves  an  eerie  greeting; 

The  musical  notes  of  water 

Slipping  over  a rocky  ledge 

Green  with  velvet  moss 

While  down  below 

Dead  brown  leaves  float  aimlessly 

In  the  quiet  pool. 
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The  cushioned  comfort  of  leaf  mould  underfoot 
Makes  the  ascent  of  the  hill  ahead 
A silent  one. 

The  glossy  green-leather  leaves  of  magnolia, 

Evenly  spaced  like  dummy  trees  in  store  windows, 

Reflect  the  sun  like  a rajah’s  emeralds 

The  lacy  fingers  of  the  sweet  gum 

Pierce  the  blue 

Framing  a spot  of  open  sky 

Where  a turkey  buzzard  dips  and  circles  in  effortless  ease. 
In  the  dappled  brush  across  the  creek 
A blue  jay  flashes. 

A shaft  of  filtered  sunlight  breaks  suddenly 
Through  the  ever  present  needled  pines 
As  through  a cathedral  window. 

Nature  reigns  supreme. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning 
The  far-off  sound  of  guns  is  heard. 

A faint  humming  like  a thousand  bees  in  flight 
Swells  into  a crescendo 

And  overhead  a giant  man-made  bird  skims  the  treetops, 
Its  body  and  wings  like  beaten  silver. 

The  arrival  and  departure  are  simultaneous. 

In  its  roaring  wake 
Every  bird  in  every  tree 
Cries  in  protest. 

Once  more  this  corner  of  paradise 
Returns  to  its  Sabbath  stillness, 

Once  more  this  corner  of  paradise 
Returns  to  its  Sabbath  stillness, 

I turn  and  slowly  make  my  way  to  the  white-sand  road 
Which  leads  to  a green-roofed  white  frame  barracks, 

My  present  home. 
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ANTIPHONAL  MUSIC 

By  Shirley  Dillon  Waite,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bring  your  thirst,  for  slaking,  to  lake  water. 

Lay  your  parched  lips  to  the  cool  immaculate  breast. 

Let  your  heart  feel  the  throbbing  undercurrent, 

Languid  ritual  for  the  sore  oppressed. 

Bring  your  lamentations  to  lake  water. 

Trust  them  to  the  silence.  Never  care 
If  they  return  in  multiplied  confusion. 

Out  of  the  ultimate  darkness,  out  of  the  air. 

But  bring  your  supplications  to  the  ocean. 

If  no  voice  thunders  above  the  tumultuous  roar, 

Listen,  and  hear  in  the  infinite  silence  of  morning 
Antiphonal  music  breaking  along  the  shore. 

THE  PRIESTESS  OF  KALI 
By  L.  V.  Klose 

(The  following  poem  appeared  in  “Different,”  a poetry  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  East.  The  author  is  a teacher  in  a Montgomery  military 
school.  Editor.) 

She  came  to  me  from  the  starlight 
With  the  dark  of  the  night  in  her  hair, 

And  a silver  stream  of  a lost  moonbeam 
Captured  and  living  there. 

She  walked  in  her  cape  and  her  mantle, 

Dark  as  the  night  where  she  moved — 

A priestess  of  Kali,  the  mother, 

Loving  and  always  loved. 

Her  eyes  were  alight  with  the  stardust 
Though  as  dark  as  the  night’s  very  own, 

A creature  of  light  and  of  shadow 
That  blended  to  beauty  alone. 

She  moved  through  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
Where  the  coolness  of  night  would  enfold— 

The  priestess  of  Kali,  the  Mother, 

Ageless,  but  never  old. 
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THE  FIRST  BIG  SNOW 

By  Lillie  Mae  H.  Box,  Vernon,  Ala, 

Last  night  a magic  witch 
Slipped  softly  all  about, 

And  played  the  queerest  sort  of  tricks, 
And  raised  the  gravest  doubts. 

“The  woodpile’s  gone,”  I said  at  dawn. 
Alas,  where  could  it  be? 

The  garden  gate,  the  hoe,  the  rake 

Were  too,  eluding  me  

Lost  in  winters’  great  white  symphony. 


DREAM  GIRL 

By  Bithylle  Wright  Neill,  Margerum,  Ala. 

(A  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  prize  winning  poem.) 

Dear  little  child-who-never-was, 

I oftimes  think  of  you ; 

And  of  those  dreams  of  yesteryear 
That  never  did  come  true. 

You  have  always  seemed  so  very  real, 

I marvelled  at  your  charms; 

And  many  times  I’ve  seem  to  feel 
Your  dear  form  in  my  arms. 

But  since,  my  dear,  you  never  came. 

We  have  never  had  to  part. 

And  though  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  same, — 

You  still  live  in  my  heart! 
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CONSIDER  WINTER 

By  Anne  Southern  Tardy 

Have  no  concern  oh  heart,  that  spring  has  gone 
Trailing  her  flowered  scarf  through  field  and  hills, 
And  cease  to  ponder  on  brave  dreams  far  flown, 
Nor  steep  yourself  in  memory  that  stills 
And  numbs  you  with  unutterable  woe. 

Make  no  vain  mourn  that  summer  too  has  passed, 
That  love  has  died,  that  buds  have  ceased  to  blow. 
Be  quiet  grieving  heart,  be  not  harrassed. 

Better  you  greet  the  autumn  graciously. 

Better  you  welcome  winter  when  he  comes. 

Repine  no  more  a weeping  Niobe, 

With  futile  signs  for  perishable  blooms. 

Consider  Winter,  all  life  must  know  frost. 

Forget  the  spring,  let  go  the  dear  and  lost. 


— From  Poet’s  Parade. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  W^kig  Orator  of  the  South  by  Dallas  C.  Dickey. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1945.  $4.00. 

Ranger  Moshy  by  Virgil  Carrington  Jones.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1944.  $3.50. 

There  are  a number  of  similarities  between  the  lives  and  per- 
sonalities of  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  and  General  John  Mosby.  They 
become  apparent  upon  reading  the  two  recent  biographies  men- 
tioned above.  Perhaps  General  Mosby  was  aware  of  the  like- 
nesses when  he  named  one  of  his  sons  for  the  Whig  orator ; cer- 
tainly he  admired  the  older  man  greatly. 

And  the  similarities  do  exist,  providing  interesting  reading 
in  themselves  and  equally  interesting  material  for  the  student  of 
social  psychology.  Do  famous  men  make  the  times?  Or  do  the 
times  make  men  famous?  These  questions  have  long  been  con- 
troversial. 

One  of  the  men  (Mosby)  outlived  his  fame  and  came  to  know 
the  bitterness  of  a fallen  hero.  Did  he  change  or  did  the  culture 
in  which  he  lived  change?  The  other  (Prentiss)  died  young  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  laurels.  Would  he  really  have  achieved  greater 
fame  had  he  lived  longer?  Or  would  he  have  succumbed,  too,  as 
Southern  culture  seemed  to  subtly  change  its  pattern? 

Both  Prentiss  and  Mosby  are  types  of  men  that  one  has  come 
to  think  of  as  gentlemen  of  the  Old  South — as  protagonists  of  the 
chivalrous,  the  romantic,  the  idealistic.  Both  were  polished  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Ante-Bellum  sense  of  the  word — even  to  the  point 
of  hair-trigger  sensitivity  in  regard  to  slights  to  their  personal 
honor.  Both  were  college  men  and  brilliant  students  of  the 
classics.  Both  were  educated  as  lawyers  and  both  practised  law. 
Both  were  prominent  in  politics,  and  without  personal  ambition 
for  high  public  office.  Both  were  conservatives.  Unionists,  and 
States  Rights  men.  Both  were  capable  of  great  hero  worship  and 
of  equally  great  dedication  to  cause. 

Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  and  Ranger  Moshy  make  one  wish  anew 
that  the  social  psychologists  would  solve  the  problem  of  Great 
4'imes  versus  Great  Men. 
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Both  of  the  volumes  offer  rewarding  reading  in  themselves, 
although  they  differ  widely  in  style  and  purpose.  Dr.  Dickey’s 
study  of  Prentiss,  painstakingly  written  and  carefully  documented, 
is  primarily  for  the  student.  His  emphasis  is  upon  events  and 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Jones’s  biography  of  Mosby  is  more  impres- 
sionistic and  more  personal,  directed  toward  a more  general 
audience. 

Aside  from  similarities  of  living  and  personality,  there  was 
actually  little  identity  between  Prentiss  and  Mosby.  Events  pre- 
vented it.  Prentiss  was  born  in  1808  and  died  a brief  forty-two 
years  later,  worn  out  by  private  troubles  and  public  responsibilities. 
Mosby  was  born  in  1833  and  lived  three  years  beyond  his  allotted 
three  score  and  ten.  Prentiss  was  the  young  Bowdoin  College 
graduate  who  deliberately  chose,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  leave 
his  native  Maine  and  come  to  the  land  of  opportunity — the  South. 
By  degrees  he  developed  into  an  orator.  Eventually  he  became 
the  voice  of  the  entire  Whig  South,  where  oratory  was  a recrea- 
tional and  intellectual  activity  of  major  proportions. 

Many  of  the  involvements  of  Mississippi  politics  of  the  Golden 
B'ra  are  shown  in  Dr.  Dickey’s  volume.  Prentiss  was  Whig 
spokesman  on  such  varying  issues  as  state  repudiation  of  bonds, 
the  establishing  of  the  national  bank,  and  the  development  of  rail- 
roads. But  he  was,  too,  a national  leader,  and  many  details  of 
national  politics  and  economics  are  portrayed.  Prentiss  toured 
the  United  States  in  the  Presidential  campaign  for  General  Har- 
rison in  1840  and  for  Henry  Clay  in  1844.  His  tour  for  Zachary 
Taylor  in  1848  was  cut  short  because  of  poor  health. 

Particularly  interesting  in  Dr.  Dickey’s  volume  are  his  fre- 
quent comments  (and  one  entire  chapter)  on  Prentiss’s  qualities 
as  an  orator.  The  analysis  is  made  by  a professor  of  speech  and 
is  therefore  a valuable  contribution  in  itself.  In  Prentiss’s  day. 
Dr.  Dickey  points  out,  oratory  was  an  art  of  great  value  and 
Prentiss  was  an  artist  of  the  stature  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  or  Clay. 

Added  to  a vast  store  of  knowledge  of  fact  and  quotation, 
Prentiss  had  a magnificent  voice  and  an  actor’s  ability  to  sway  the 
crowd.  The  larger  the  crowd,  the  greater  his  inspiration  became 
and  the  finer  his  oratory.  Prentiss  was  more  orator  than  systematic 
thinker.  Dr.  Dickey  thinks,  and  for  that  reason  never  attained  the 
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statesmanship  of  Calhoun  or  Webster.  However,  he  adds,  in  all 
justice,  that  Prentiss  never  wanted  to  be  a statesman. 


Mr.  Jones’s  Ranger  Moshy  is  as  colorful  and  dramatic  as  Mosby 
himself.  Mosby  is  still  synonymous  with  Robin  Hood  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia  and  this  biography  makes  the  reason  clear.  A 
past  master  of  commando  tactics,  Mosby  not  only  fought  con- 
sistently for  the  Confederacy,  but  prolonged  its  life  by  many 
months.  And  this  with  only  a handful  of  cavalry,  never  more 
than  240  men,  Mr.  Jones  estimates.  Mosby’s  campaigns  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  with  too  much  detail  to  permit  comment 
here,  except  on  the  fact  that  the  author  has  talent  of  a high  order 
for  making  a battle  appear  both  clear  and  exciting.  He  never 
becomes  monotonous  or  repetitious.  Even  the  members  of  the 
troop  stand  out  as  individuals. 


A study  of  Mosby  and  his  sad  later  years  is  also  included  in 
the  volume.  Mosby  suffered  in  reputation  for  his  efforts  to  make 
Virginia  (and  the  South)  a vigorous  national  influence  after  the 
War.  He  was  opposed  to  the  one-party  system.  Virginia  never 
forgave  him  or  erased  the  opprobrious  epithet  “Black  Republican” 
from  her  mental  evaluation.  For  this  reason  one  is  glad  that  Mr. 
Jones  included  such  a careful  study  of  Mosby’s  later  political  activi- 
ties. The  reader  can  see  how  clearly  Mosby  foresaw  the  future 
of  one-party  rule,  how  unselfish  his  political  motives  were,  and 
how  courageous  his  actions. 


Emily  Calcott. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  QUERIES 

WALKER,  JOHN,  and  wife,  Hulda  or  Mahulda,  were  near  Indian 
Creek,  in  Madison  County  and  paid  taxes  as  early  as  1809. 
Their  children  were  Mary,  Green,  Reeves  and  Sarah.  About 
1836  they  moved  to  Calhoun  County.  Would  like  informa- 
tion of  parentage  of  John  Walker  and  wife  as  well  as  birth 
and  place  of  birth.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lescher,  501  Adams  St.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

HUGHES,  RALEIGH,  was  in  Madison  and  Limestone  Counties 
as  early  as  1809,  where  he  paid  taxes.  He  died  in  1814.  He 
left  minor  children,  William  and  Sarah.  William  received  his 
share  in  1818.  William  married  Mary  Walker  in  1823,  and 
his  name  appears  in  the  Census  of  1830.  He  died  young  and 
left  three  daughters,  Lucinda,  Caroline  and  Elizabeth.  One 
married  a Weatherly,  one  Carter  Smith,  and  another  William 
Davis,  in  Calhoun  County.  Information  as  to  Raleigh 
Hughes  and  his  wife  desired.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lescher,  501  Adams 
St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WEATHERLY,  JOSEPH,  married  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn., 
in  1800,  Resigna  Anderson.  They  removed  to  Madison  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  about  1814,  and  were  in  Calhoun  County  after  1830. 
Parentage  and  births  of  these  two  wanted.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lesher, 
501  Adams  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

LUNSFORD,  LANSFORD  data  wanted.  Also  TUNE,  TOONE, 
from  Bibles,  family  records,  etc.  Mrs.  Burton  Wands,  The 
Lunsford  Family  Association,  1545  Cotner  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
25,  Calif. 

TAYLOR,  MARTIN,  married  Jane  Burleson,  of  near  Decatur. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Arkansas  in  1849,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  related  to  Zachary  Taylor.  Any  information 
gratefully  received.  Mrs.  Curtis  Meadows,  212  East  College 
St.,  Longview,  Texas. 

WERKING,  given  name  unknown,  supposed  to  have  lived  near 
Montgomery,  1868-1885,  and  there  were  several  children.  In- 
formation for  Byron  R.  Dexter,  Hollywood-Security  Bldg., 
Hollywood,  28,  Calif. 
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UZZELL,  ELISHA  and  wife  Lydia  May,  were  married  in  Ala- 
bama September  5,  1833.  County  of  marriage  and  any  other 
information  for  Mrs.  E.  J.  Johnson,  213  Pearse  Drive,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

STROUD,  ETHAN,  BEDEN  and  MALVERY,  moved  from  Ala- 
bama to  Texas  about  1837.  Ethan  Stroud  married  Nancy 
Trammell  in  1811.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Trammell, 
of  Chambers  County.  Information  for  Dr.  M.  W.  Comfort, 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

LOONEY  family  who  settled  near  Triana,  first  called  Looney’s 
Landing.  Frank  Looney,  Athens,  R.  4,  Ala. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  has  not  appeared  on  the  current 
calendar  dates  for  some  time  because  of  the  high  cost  of  publication 
and  the  inadequate  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  four  issues 
each  year.  The  cost  of  each  issue  is  two  or  three  times  the  old 
cost  and  for  that  reason  the  magazine  has  had  to  appear  at  irregular 
dates.  It  will  be  recalled  that  four  years  ago  the  Editor  announced 
that  Volume  4 would  be  reserved  for  certain  French  translations 
of  the  State’s  earliest  history  but  that  work  has  now  been  abandoned  and 
the  entire  volume  will  be  filled  with  other  historical  material  later 
on. 


The  articles  in  the  current  issue,  Number  2 of  Volume  7,  in- 
clude a history  of  Colbert  County  and  a number  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  that  area,  by  R.  L.  James,  of  Russellville,  Ala.  The 
same  author  has  prepared  a similar  sketch  of  Franklin  County  and 
some  of  its  pioneers  which  will  appear  in  a future  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  so  interested  in 
Russia  at  this  time  an  article  on  that  country  is  presented  herewith 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Anne  Moss  Mertins  (Mrs.  Paul  S.  Mertins,  Jr.) 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.  A series  of  articles  on  the  “Oldest  Church 
in  my  County”  has  been  carried  by  the  Quarterly  for  several  issues 
and  will  1)e  continued  indefinitely.  Due  to  a misunderstanding  of 
the  title.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roberts,  of  Birmingham,  prepared  a sketch 
on  “The  Oldest  Church  in  my  Country”  which,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  which  was  settled 
1)v  the  British  in  1607,  thirteen  years  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  (1620)  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  McDonald,  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  has  written  of  a Metho- 
dist Church  “Bethlehem”,  established  in  1819  near  the  old  town  of 
Elyton.  in  Jefferson  County,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  James 
Tarrant  and  his  slave  Adam.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rutland,  of  Cherokee, 
Alabama,  has  written  of  the  oldest  church  in  Colbert  County,  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Tuscumbia.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Campbell 
was  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Church  which  Avas  organized  by  a group 
of  Presbyterians  in  1824  and  is  still  in  existence  and  in  use. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  look  at  the  conditions  of  our  State 
and  people  in  years  gone  by  and  beginning  in  this  issue  there  are 
a number  of  such  views  afforded  bv  extracts  taken  from  Our  Horne 


Journal  a pa])er  published  in  New  Orleans,  d'he  issues  from  which  the 
extracts  are  made  appeared  in  1878  and  1879.  'fhe  paper  may  have 
been  much  older  than  those  dates.  Alabama  was  one  of  the  States 
represented  in  the  compilation  tinder  the  heading  “State  at  Tvar^e”. 
ddiese  clipping's  were  presented  to  the  Quarterly  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Certain,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  who  has  been  very  generous  in  gifts 
to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Alabama  lost  a cherished  son  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter 
Dickinson  Parish,  who  did  a sjilendid  work  as  Director  of  the 
De])artment  of  Research  of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  \^irginia.  Dr. 
Parish’s  jdace  was  taken  by  another  Alabamian,  Miss  iMary  Mc- 
Williams, a former  teacher  at  Alabama  College,  but  fimling  the 
work  increasingly  heavy  she  resigned  the  Directorshi])  but  is  still 
serving  as  a worker  in  the  Department  of  Research. 

Among  the  State  Departments  doing  constructive  and  ever 
increasing  work  is  the  Alabama  State  De])artment  of  Conservation, 
of  which  Mr.  Ben  C.  Morgan  is  Director.  Old  Port  Morgan  on 
Mobile  Bay  now  belongs  to  the  State  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Pederal  Covernment  and  is  being  developed  as  a recreation 
center  for  the  ])eople  at  large.  The  old  fort  has  lieen  the  scene  of 
many  historic  e\'cnts.  the  most  important  of  which  took  place 
during  the  A\bar  Between  the  States  when  the  gnus  of  the  fort 
attempted  to  prevent  the  assaulting  Pederal  vessels  under  Admiral 
i^kirragnt  to  enter  the  bay.  Due  of  tlie  Confederate  soldiers  de- 
fending the  fort  was  Hnrieosco  Anstill,  son  of  Jeremiah  .\nstill, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Creek  Indian  War  and  a valiant  man,  l)Oth 
in  civil  and  military  life,  d'he  Quarterly  deems  it  a great  privilege 
to  present  in  this  issue  young  Austin’s  journal  describing  the  part 
played  l)y  Port  Morgan  in  the  IPittle  of  Mobile  in  1864. 

Since  time  and  space  have  been  so  greatly  abridged  by  the 
invention  of  the  airplane,  old  modes  of  travel  have  become  obsolete. 
y\t  one  time,  however,  before  Alabama  was  blessed  with  good 
roads  our  rivers  were  our  princi])al  lanes  of  travel  both  for  people 
and  commodities.  A very  picturescpie  account  of  “Steaml)oat  Days 
on  the  Alabama  River"  written  by  Nan  Grey  Davis,  of  4'heodore, 
.\la.,  is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  from  the  Alabama 
School  Journal,  October-Noveml)er,  1944.  x\s  that  publication  is  not 
availal)le  to  the  general  reading  ])ul)lic  this  magazine  is  privileged 
to  have  permission  of  the  author  and  the  School  Journal  to  use 
it  here. 


Visual  education  is  the  function  of  the  museum  in  American 
life  and  for  that  reason  has  a distinctive  place  in  the  culture  of 
our  people.  The  subject  is  treated  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  by 
JTter  A.  Brannon,  Military  Archivist  in  the  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History.  Mr.  Brannon  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Department  for  thirty-five  years  and  has 
presented  through  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  during  the  past 
} ears  a weekly  article  entitled  “Through  the  Years”  which  con- 
tinues to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  readers  of  that  publication.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  article  on  museums  Avill  arouse  interest  in  the 
>u1)ject  and  induce  the  establishment  of  new  museums  in  every 
Count}’  of  tlie  State  where  relics  of  its  past  history  can  be  ex- 
hi1)ited  to  the  public. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Quarterly  a list  was  presented  of  the 
first  lawyers  of  Alabama  and  today  through  the  co-operation  of 
Circuit  Judge  AWalter  B.  Jones,  of  iMontgomery,  a list  is  presented 
of  th.e  lawyers  practicing  that  profession  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time.  Judge  Jones  not  only  fills  a distinguished  position  on  the 
Ijcnch  l)ut  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  State  in  legal,  civic 
iind  religious  matters.  The  Department  is  particularly  pleased  to 
lia\e  this  contribution  from  Judge  Jones  who  is  a member  of  its 
I'oard  of  d'rustecs  and  gives  to  the  Department  unfailing  service 
in  all  emergencies  and  also  presents  to  the  State  through  the  De- 
])artment  numerous  historical  items,  some  of  which  have  been 
(lescril)ed  in  former  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 

A natixe  of  Alaixama,  long  a resident  in  Oklahoma,  Judge 
l\oi)ert  L.  Williams,  has  written  for  the  Quarterly  a brief  sketch  of 
Captain  Andrew  P.  Love,  whose  portrait  hangs  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Judge  Williams,  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  the 
World  \War  ^Memorial  Building. 

A group  of  poems,  a book  review  and  some  genealogical  queries 
eom])lete  the  contents  of  this  issue. 


COLBERTIANS 


By  R.  L.  James,  Russellville,  Ala. 

(There  is  a continual  growing  interest  in  local  history  throughout  the 
country.  The  article  “Colbertians”,  painstakingly  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
gives  an  intimate  picture  of  the  early  history  of  Colbert  County  and  some  of 
its  pioneer  citizens.  The  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  carry  another 
article  by  Mr.  James  giving  the  same  kind  of  early  history  of  Franklin  County. 
The  writer,  Robert  Leslie  James,  of  Russellville,  was  born  March  2,  1897 
near  Russellville,  in  Franklin  County,  the  son  of  Aaron  A.  and  Ollie  Virginia 
(Bendall)  James,  also  of  Franklin  County.  Fie  attended  the  Florence  State 
Teachers  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1929  after  which  he  taught 
school  at  several  points.  In  addition  to  delving  into  the  earliest  history  of 
his  County  he  is  a distinguished  botanist  and  has  written  magazine  articles 
on  botanical  subjects.  He  has  a plant  genus  named  for  him,  Jamesianthus, 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  State  to  be  thus  honored.) 


PREFACE 

r have  no  a])ologv  to  offer  for  attempting  to  write  Colbertians. 
I hope  that  the  article  will  prove  interesting  to  the  citizens  of 
Colbert  County  and  also  to  many  others  scattered  over  the  country. 
1 have  taken  great  pains  to  present  tlie  truth.  Imagination  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  and  the  writer  of  Poetry  must  have  it,  but  the 
writer  of  history,  hiogra])hy,  or  genealogy  should  never  substitute 
imagination  for  truth  even  if  the  truth  at  times  is  prosaic.  I have 
tried  to  make  every  sentence  in  Colbertians  a truthful  sentence.  A 
large  percent  of  this  article  is  quoted.  P)Ut  T l)elieve  the  ones 
quoted  wxu'e  honest  and  therefore  their  statements  can  be  relied  on. 

:\t  this  time  1 am  releasing  two  “sections”  of  Colbertians.  I 
ho])e  to  have  the  privilege  of  adding  at  least  one  more  section  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  many  characters  wdio  should  have 
recognition  that  are  not  included  in  the  present  two  sections. 

Practically  no  notice  is  taken  of  a number  of  very  distinguished 
].»ersons  suen  as  Gov.  Lindsay  and  Col.  A.  Johnson.  But  I feel 
that  they  are  so  wxdl  known  through  the  writings  of  various  Ala- 
Ijama  historians  that  I can  well  devote  the  space  to  other  characters. 

However,  I w^ant  it  understood  that  the  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  any  individual  or  family  does  not  indicate  the  relative 
im])ortance  of  that  individual  or  family.  Much  more  data  can  be 
ob'tained  on  certain  individuals  and  families  than  others.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  space  devoted  to  the  O.  H.  Perry  Williams  family  is 
sinall  compared  to  that  devoted  to  the  James  W.  Ligoii  family. 
I:hit  as  far  as  I know  the  Williams  family  was  as  important  as  the 
Lig'on  family. 


The  year  1875  is  the  “dead-line”  for  Colhcrtians.  As  a rule  all 
cliaracters  treated  in  this  article  were  born  before  1875  and  all 
c\  ents  mentioned  occurred  before  1875. 

'Hie  term  “the  war”  as  used  thronghont  the  article  refers  to 
the  Civil  AAr,  or  if  yon  prefer,  to  the  AAr  Between  the  States 
or  the  A\Lar  of  Secession. 

In  listing  the  children  of  a family  I have  tried  to  list  them 
jiccording  to  age  as  near  as  I conld  ascertain  hnt  no  claim  is  made 
It)  ])erfection  in  this  matter.  I am  due  thanks  to  so  many  different 
persons  for  data  and  other  hel})  that  1 fear  I can  not  name  near 
all  of  them.  However  I must  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to 
kirs.  IMarie  B.  ( )wcn,  Director  of  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  Histor\';  John  B.  Sockwell,  Probate  Judge  of  Coll)ert  and  his 
office  personnel:  IMrs.  Stanley.  Circuit  Clerk  of  Colbert;  Paid  Co- 
1)iirn.  re])resentative  from  Colbert:  Aliss  Henderson,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Library  at  Tnscnmbia:  iMiss  Xina  Leftwich. 
author  of  ''Two  Hiuidrcd  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals":  and  to  Hon.  A.  H. 
Carmichael.  Miss  Bessie  Rather,  i\Iiss  Mary  AVallace  Kirk,  i\Irs. 
Harriet  iMcCregor.  i\Irs.  Irene  Leggett,  iMiss  Julia  Goodloe,  iMiss 
Julia  'Phrockmorton.  i\Irs.  Rnssey,  iMrs.  Finley,  i\Ir.  John  Under- 
I'.'ood.  Mr.  John  Sherrod,  IMr.  Fletcher  Bickley,  iMrs.  John  Donley, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ricks.  Miss  Birdie  Ricks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVm.  H.  Sledge, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Ligon  Sitton.  IMr.  and  iMrs.  T.  B.  Coburn,  IMr.  Henry 
Dotson,  Hon.  John  D.  Rather,  IMiss  IMary  iMcClain,  IMrs.  Emma 
Brown.  iMrs.  Lnla  iMerrill  Simpson,  iMr.  and  iMrs.  Will  Clounch. 
and  i\Ir.  John  Hoi:)good  all  Avho  either  live  in  Tnscnmbia  or  live  on 
rural  routes  radiating  from  Tnscnmbia. 

Mrs.  Rush  King,  iMrs.  James  Smith,  Mr.  Woodruff  Delony, 
YiV.  Y.  W . McCormack  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Boatright,  are  among  those 
at  Leighton  who  gave  me  much  valuable  information  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Turner  and  iMrs.  Calvin  Patterson  and  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Knigiit,  at  Cherokee  were  very  kind  in  assisting  me  to  ol)tain 
information. 

yVmong  those  who  do  not  live  in  Colljert  who  furnished  valua- 
ble information  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Holesapple,  Mrs.  Emma 
Payne  Alsobrook,  and  Miss  Mima  Scruggs  of  Florence;  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Cranford  Jasper;  Mr.  W.  B.  Kimbrough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L. 
McNatt,  Mr.  Geo,  W.  Ouillin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ivooney  of  Russell- 
ville; Mrs.  Van  A.  Lester,  Duncan,  Miss.;  Miss  Frank  Mahan, 
Aleridian,  Miss.;  Mrs.  John  P.  Ricks,  Jackson,  Miss,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Love  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Cleve  Coats  and  Mrs. 
J.  W .'\tkins  of  Coal  Hill,  Ark.  and  Miss  Birdie  Srygley,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Mrs.  B.  Vh  Gandrud  of  dhiscaloosa, 
the  former  Miss  Pauline  Alyra  Jones  of  Huntsville,  for  very  kind 
assistance  in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Ciandrud  is  the  author  of  valual)le 
historical  works  and  is  a genealogist  of  much  consequence. 

R.  L.  James 

Jvussellville,  Ala.,  January  31,  1946. 

SECTION  I— H IST(  iRTCAL 

CoIl)ert  County,  Alabama,  is  the  only  Colbert  County  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  although  1 believe  there  was  at  one 
time  a Colbert  County  in  Mississippi.  It  is  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Alabama  on  the  Mississippi  border.  It  lies  l)etween  34 
degrees  and  35  degrees  N.  Lat.  and  is  crossed  l)y  the  88th  meridian 
\V.  Long.  It  has  four  counties  bordering  it.  They  are  Lawrence 
on  the  east,  Lauderdale  on  the  north,  P'ranklin  on  the  south  and 
'rishoming'o,  which  is  in  Mississippi,  on  the  west. 

Colbert  County  was  first  estaldished  in  1867,  the  year  of  the 
Alaska  Purchase.  Its  territory  was  taken  from  Franklin  County 
which  was  created  in  February  1818.  However  Franklin  County 
as  originally  established  did  not  extend  from  the  present  Lawrence 
County  to  the  Mississippi  border.  The  western  portion  of  what 
is  now  Franklin  and  Colbert  Counties  remained  property  of  the 
Chickasaw  Indians  until  1832.  Cane  Creek,  also  spelled  “Caney” 
Creek  on  old  maps,  was  part  of  the  border  of  the  original  Franklin 
County.  This  Creek  crosses  the  Lee  Highway  and  the  Southern 
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Railroad  about  a mile  or  so  east  of  Barton.  Colbert  County  as 
originally  created  did  not  extend  east  to  the  stream  called  Town 
Crgek.  The  road  running  north  and  south  through  Leighton  was 
then  the  line  between  Colbert  and  Lawrence  counties  and  had 
formerly  been  the  line  between  Franklin  and  Lawrence  Counties 
— hence  it  was,  and  is  yet,  called  '^The  County-Line  RoadC  This  road 
remained  the  line  until  the  early  part  of  1895.  In  that  year  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  County  Line  Road  and  west  of  the  stream 
called  Town  Creek  and  extending  north  to  the  Tennessee  River 
v/as  taken  from  Lawrence  and  annexed  to  Colbert.  This  territory 
comes  practically  to  a point  at  its  southern  end — the  present  south- 
east corner  of  Colbert  County.  It  is  not  stretching  the  imagination 
a great  deal  to  call  this  territory  a triangle.  Therefore,  for  con- 
venience, I am  going  to  refer  to  this  part  of  Colbert  County  as  the 
“T ozvji  Creek -Triangle'’. 

d'he  Tozvn  Creek-Triangle  contains  much  excellent  level  land  and 
attracted  many  men  who  were  large  planters  or  became  large 
planters.  Among  them  Avere  Elisha  Madding,  Hartwell  King, 
Manoah  B.  Hampton,  Amos  Jarman  and  Richard  Prewit. 

'I'he  year  1895  marked  another  change  in  the  boundary  lines 
of  Coll)crt  Avhich  I believe  Avas  the  final  one.  Before  then  Avhat  is 
now  Stout’s  Beat  in  Northeastern  Franklin,  or  a large  portion  of 
it.  was  a ])art  of  Colbert.  In  that  year  that  territory  Avas  returned 
to  b'ranklin  County.  But  before  going  further  I should  state  that 
the  Colbert  County  established  in  1867,  Avas  al)olished  in  No\^em- 
ber,  186)7  and  returned  to  Franklin  and  it  Avas  in  Dec.  9,  1869,  that 
tl  e countA’  had  its  “re-birth”.  Those  Avere  dark  days  in  Alabama 
politics  and  a history  of  the  abolishment  and  reestablishment  of 
Colbert  Avould  take  up  too  much  space  in  an  article  such  as  I 
propose  to  Avrite. 

XoAv  let  us  notice  the  Colberts  for  Avhom  the  county  Avas 
named.  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  tAvo  sources  of  information  that 
I have  on  the  Colberts.  First  I shall  quote  from  LeftAvich’s 
"Tzoo  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals”.  The  folloAving  appears  on 
pages  19  and  20:  “Prior  to  1740,  James  Logan  Colbert,  a Scotch 
youth,  lived  in  the  Carolinas ; later  he  joined  the  English  traders 
traveling  Avest  and  stopped  at  the  Muscle  Shoals.  He  married  a 
ChickasaAv  Avife  and  here  Avas  born  George  Colbert  about  1764; 
\Villiam  Avas  an  older  brother  ; Levi  and  James  Avere  younger.  At 
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twenty  six  George  built  a comfortable  residence  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  River  where  the  government’s  new  Post  route, 
famously  known  as  the  Natche::;  Trace,  was  to  cross  the  river.  A few 
miles  southwest  of  his  home  lived  his  youngest  l)rother,  James 
Colbert,  who  shared  well  the  honors  of  the  family — he  being  the 
archivest  and  historian  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Levi,  the  in- 
corruptible, lived  at  Buzzard  Roost.  William  did  not  live  in  Col- 
bert County,  but  at  Pontotoc,  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  George 
later  moved  to  that  part  of  the  Nation  known  as  Tupelo  and  at  the 
two  plantations  worked  140  slaves  and  became  the  wealthiest  of 
the  brothers.  H.  B.  Cushman  in  his  history  refers  to  George 
Colbert  as  an  exceedingly  handsome  man.  The  late  James  Sim])- 
son  of  Florence,  said  he  was  tall,  slender  and  handsome,  with  long 
straight  black  hair,  the  features  of  an  Indian,  hut  lighter  skin,  very 
liospitable.  Once  he  entertained  for  some  time  Jere  Austill  and 
liis  father  Evan  Austill  when  they  were  water  bound  on  the 
Natchen  Trace.  Pie  was  courageous.  It  has  been  said  that  he  fought 
with  Jackson;  a cut  in  one  of  the  walnut  columns  of  his  ])orch  l)cing 
jjointed  out  as  having  received  the  cut  intended  for  the  old  general. 
Mr.  King  says  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  for  had  two  men 
of  the  nature  of  those  two  fought,  one  would  have  been  left  on  the 
spot.  While  he  looked  to  his  own  interests,  he  did  not  forget  tliose 
of  his  people.  Old  residents  rememl)er  a speech  delivered  on  the 
streets  of  Tuscumbia  in  18,3d  in  protest  against  the  policy  of  the 
Ldiited  States  government  in  sending  the  Indians  to  the  far  A\>st.” 

Mr.  Paul  Co1)urn  has  made  a special  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Natchez  Trace  and  of  the  Colberts.  In  recpiest  for  some  in- 
formation on  the  Colberts  i\Ir.  Col)urn  very  kindly  wrote  me  a 
letter  which  I shall  reproduce  in  full. 


“Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

December  5,  1945 

Mr.  R.  L.  James 
Russellville,  Ala. 

Dear  Mr.  James. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  Dec.  1 asking  for  some  historical  data 
concerning  the  Colbert  Indians  of  this  section  I shall  give  you  from 
memory  as  much  information  as  I can. 
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‘‘More  history  can  be  obtained  from  Haywood’s  History  of  Ten- 
nessee or  the  Mississippi  Historical  publications  about  the  Colberts  than 
from  any  Alabama  history  that  I have  ever  been  able  to  read.  It 
is  from  each  of  the  above  mentioned  copies  that  I will  be  able  to 
give  the  following  records  and  remember,  it  will  be  from  memory 
as  I don’t  have  either  of  those  books  at  present.  Lochland  Colbert, 
a Scotchman,  deserted  Braddock  at  Fort  DuQuesne  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  wandered  through  the  wilderness  for 
(juite  some  time  finally  coming  into  North  Mississippi  where  he 
settled  and  married  Sopha,  an  Indian  Chief’s  daughter  (whose  name 
I can  not  recall).  He  was  a Chickasaw  of  much  consequence. 

They  reared  five  children.  I can  not  recall  one  of  their  names, 
but  Wdlliam,  Lc\i,  George  and  Sopha  all  were  very  famous  and 
outstanding.  George  and  William  Avere  commissioned  as  Major 
Generals  in  the  Lhiited  States  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war; 
L.evi  was  (irand  Council  Cliief  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  for  many 
years  up  and  down  Big  Bear  Creek.  Sopha  married  a white  man 
and  was  the  mother  of  several  prominent  early  Mississippians. 

“George  Coll)ert  for  A\hom  Colbert  County  was  named  lived 
at  Georgetown  about  eight  miles  north  of  Cherokee,  ran  a ferry 
on  the  ( )hl  Natchez  Trace  and  owned  the  entire  west  end  of  Colbert 
mid  Lauderdale  Counties  and  eight  hundred  slaves  and  eight  hun- 
dred ponies.  It  is  said  that  he  Avas  knoAvn  as  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  the  entire  Tennessee  \"alley. 

“Before  he  left  Alabama  in  1835  he  ran  a large  trading  post 
or  store  at  GeorgetoAvn  ; he  Avas  \tvy  honest  and  did  a flourishing 
business.  He  hired  a young  man  named  Louis  Alsobrook  to  Avork 
in  his  store.  Alsobrook's  father  and  mother  died  at  Spring  Valley. 
Bradley  Alsobrook  moved  to  a place  noAV  knoAvn  as  Alsoboro  far- 
ther doAvn  on  the  Old  Natchez  Trace  and  named  for  the  Also- 
b rooks. 


“Chief  Colbert  Avas  the  father  of  tAvo  beautiful  girls  one  of 
Avhom  Louis  Alsobrook  Avas  Aery  much  in  loA'e  Avith.  After  the 
Indians  left  here  in  1836  Alsobrook  folloAved  them  to  the  Indian 
d'erritory  still  in  pursuit  of  the  girl’s  hand  in  matrimony.  But  to 
his  disappointment  she  rejected  him  again  so  he  prepared  to  come 
back  to  Alabama.  He  let  the  old  Chief  knoAV  that  he  thought  he 
AA'as  the  cause  of  the  girl's  decision  ; this  seemed  to  haA'e  hurt  the 
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old  Cliief’s  feelings  so  as  a token  of  good  will  he  gave  the  young 
man  a medal  which  President  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  him  for  the 
part  he  played  in  the  war  with  England  and  the  Creeks. 

“Louis  Alsobrook  came  back  to  Alabama,  took  down  with 
slow  fever  and  died.  The  medal  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Pradley 
Alsobrook  family.  Another  medal  was  found  at  Pontotoc,  Aliss. 
which  had  been  presented  to  William  Colbert  at  the  same  time, 
1812.  I am  told  that  a contractor  found  it  about  six  feet  deep  in 
earth  as  he  excavated  for  a road  in  1933  and  he  sold  it  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  for  a great  price. 

“Many  other  stories  are  told  about  the  Colberts  and  their 
famous  exploits.  I am  going  to  try  to  get  that  history  from  Mr. 
Frank  King’s  daughter  for  you — Haywood’s  History  of  Tenn. — but 
they  are  very  hard  to  find.  The  last  publication  was  in  1821 
n921?)  but  it  gives  much  valuable  and  rare  information  about 
the  Tennessee  Valiev. 


Very  truly  your  Friend. 

Paul  Coburn”. 

Colbert  County  is  a county  of  diverse  contrasts  in  many  ways. 
Roughly  speaking  the  northern  part  is  level  and  was  originally 
very  fertile.  But  of  course  there  are  small  hills  and  places  that 
were  stony  or  not  so  fertile  in  the  early  days,  much  of  the  southern 
border  and  southwestern  section  is  hilly  or  even  mountainous.  The 
entire  drainage  of  the  county  goes  to  the  Tennessee  River  which 
separates  it  from  Lauderdale.  9'here  are  many  creeks  and  small 
streams  in  the  county.  Most  of  them  have  their  sources  within 
the  county  and  flow  directly  into  the  river  or  into  larger  creeks. 
The  largest  of  these  is  Big  Bear  Creek  which  flows  through  part 
of  the  western  section.  This  stream  rises  in  south  eastern  hh'ank- 
lin  county,  flows  across  the  northwestern  corner  of  Winston,  on 
into  Marion,  1)ack  into  Franklin,  then  into  Tishomingo  County, 
Mississippi,  back  into  Alal)ama  entering  Colbert.  The  part  of  this 
creek  that  is  in  Colbert  is  now  really  a small  river  since  Pickwick 
Dam  in  Tennessee  has  been  built. 

Among  other  streams  of  Colbert  might  be  mentioned  Buzzard 
Roost  Creek  and  Rock  Creek  of  the  western  section,  each  of  these 
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streams  being-  tributaries  of  Big  Bear;  Cane  Creek  of  historical 
ii\terest  since  it  (as  I have  already  said)  was  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  original  Franklin  county  and  Chickasaw  territory. 
Bear  Creek  (also  called  “Stinking  Bear”)  with  its  tributaries  of 
Ligon,  Cook’s,  Mose  Branch,  Smith  and  Mill  Creeks;  Spring 
Creek  with  its  tributaries  of  Fox-trap,  Bull-Skull,  and  James;  and 
d'own  Creek  on  the  eastern  border  with  Poplar  and  McAfee  Creeks 
draining  into  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these  named 
streams  Cane  Creek  and  its  entire  drainage  system  is  within  the 
confines  of  Colbert  County.  Among  its  tributaries  are  Henson 
Creek  and  Jackson  Mill  Creek.  On  one  of  the  streams  that  make 
its  headwaters  is  a waterfall  said  to  be  of  much  scenic  interest. 
I have  not  as  yet  seen  it.  Between  two  other  streams  forming 
its  headwaters  as  a l^luff  where  the  Mountain  Laurel,  or  Ivy,  grows 
so  profusely  that  many  years  ago  it  was  given  the  name  of 
*'TJie  Iz'y  Point”  I might  as  well  say  here  that  the  native  people  of 
Colbert,  at  least  a large  proportion  of  them,  did  not  call  this  beautiful 
native  shrub  Mountain  Laurel  but  called  it  “Ivy”.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  who  are  critical  and  demand  the  scientific  names  of  plants 
the  shrub  in  (piestion  is  Kahnia  Latifolia  named  in  honor  of  the  botanist 
Peter  Kahn  a friend  of  Idnnaeus.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
pioneers  of  Colbert  had  but  little  admiration  for  Ivy  or  Mountain 
Laurel  regardless  of  its  wondrous  lovely  flowers  and  evergreen 
foliage  because  it  might  kill  their  best  milch  cows  if  they  ate  of  it. 
And  a certain  pioneer  citizen  of  Colbert,  deciding  to  commit  suicide 
made  a tea  of  its  leaves  and  drank  it.  Bear  Creek  and  Spring 
Creek  have  their  sources  in  Franklin  County,  each  within  three 
miles  of  Russellville,  and  flow  clear  across  Colbert.  On  Ligon 
Creek  was  the  noted  Ligon  Springs  and  on  Cook’s  Creek  is  a bluff 
of  historical  and  scenic  interest  called  ''Cook’s  Bluff’.  Fox-trap  Creek, 
whose  name  suggests  a hunter’s  or  trapper’s  paradise  in  the  early 
days  is  of  much  botanical  interest.  Bull  Skull  is  said  to  have 
leceived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  a wild  and 
ferocious  bull  ranged  about  its  headwaters,  which  is  near  the  old 
Russellville  and  LaGrange  Road.  In  those  days  that  road  was 
much  traveled,  many  of  the  people  using  ox-teams.  Some  times 
ttie  travelers  camped  in  the  region  where  the  wild  bull  had  his 
haunts  and  their  oxen  were  terrified  by  him.  At  length  some  one 
shot  him  through  the  head  and  for  a long  while  after  his  skull 
remained  with  the  bullet  hole  through  it — hence  the  name  Bull- 
Skull  Creek. 
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But  I^oplar  Creek  has  a different  kind  of  interest.  I don’t 
know  why  it  was  called  Poplar  Creek.  At  present  there  seems  to 
be  very  few  trees  of  that  name  along-  the  creek  but  they  may  have 
been  more  abundant  years  ago.  At  present  “Beech  Creek”  would 
be  an  appropriate  name  for  there  are  quite  a lot  of  beech  trees 
there.  But  the  historical  interest  of  Poplar  Creek  is  this:  The 

First  Steam  Mill  in  North  Ala1)ama  was  on  Poplar  Creek  about 
three  miles  southwest  of  old  LaGrange.  At  least  that  was  what 
I’rof.  John  C.  Stephenson,  at  one  time  a professor  in  LaGrange 
College  wrote  in  the  “Leighton  News”  some  35  or  40  years  ago. 
Prof.  Ste])henson  stated  that  the  mill  was  the  property  of  Josiah 
Horn  and  associated  with  him  was  a young  bachelor  from  Tennes- 
see-Daniel  Spangler.  This  mill  was  a saw  and  grist  mill  combined, 
Prof.  Stephenson  said  there  was  a large  amount  of  Pine  there  and 
Horn’s  mill  sawed  the  pine  trees  into  lumber  and  ground  the  corn 
(and  wheat,  too,  I suppose)  for  the  settlers.  He  stated  that  young 
S])angler  had  full  charge  of  the  grist  department  and  finally  be- 
came owner  of  the  mill.  Later  it  was  moved  into  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. Pco]:)le  came  to  see  Horn’s  Mill  on  Poplar  Creek  in  operation 
from  as  far  as  20  miles  away  according  to  Prof.  Stephenson.  The 
steam  mill  on  Poplar  Creek  was  in  operation  in  the  1830’s.  I shall 
]>robably  have  more  to  say  about  both  Mr.  Horn  and  Mr.  Spangler 
further  on. 


But  Coll)ert  was  not  only  the  place  of  North  Alabama’s  first 
steam  mill.  Within  the  present  Colbert  County  was  the  First 
Cliartered  College  in  Alabama,  the  First  Railroad  in  Alabama  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and  a part  of  the  First  Postal 
Route  in  the  South.  Colbert  also  furnished  the  First  and  only 
Foreign  Born  Governor  that  Alabama  has  had,  and  a daughter  of 
that  governor  became  Alabama’s  greatest  Kindergarten  Teacher 
^ind  one  of  the  greatest  in  America  as  well  as  a distinguished  author 
of  chihiren’s  stories.  And  of  course  there  is  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  world’s  marvels.  To  those  who  love  birds  I can  say  that  F.  W. 
McCormack,  a native  born  and  life  long  citizen  of  Leighton,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornithologists  of  the  South.  He 
wrote  a fine  work  on  the  birds  of  Colbert  County  before  he  had 
attained  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  McCormack  published  the 
''Leighton  N civs’  for  many  years  which  was  a splendid  local  paper, 
and  served  the  people  of  Leighton  a number  of  years  as  Post- 
master. He  is  now  72  years  young  and  still  “running  in  high” 
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His  parents  were  born  in  Ireland  but  were  married  in  America, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  Leighton. 

I could  speak  further  of  scenic  places  of  interest  in  Colbert — - 
a few  of  which  are  Sand  Rock  at  LaGrange ; Red  Rock  a few 
miles  south  or  southeast  of  Barton  ; The  Billy  Sanderson  Cave  on 
the  road  between  Barton  and  Frankfort;  Newsom’s  Springs  near 
Billy  Sanderson  Cove;  Raven  Bluff  near  Littleville ; Colbert 
Heights  on  Jackson  Highway  south  of  Tuscumbia  and  many  places 
along  Lake  Wilson  and  the  Tennessee  River — but  I have  perhaps 
already  devoted  too  much  space  to  this  subject. 

Among  the  old  towns  of  Colbert  were,  Tuscumbia,  Leighton, 
LaC'jrange,  Bainbridge,  South  Florence,  and  York’s  Bluff.  Left- 
mich’s  “Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals’"  discusses  most  of  these 
places  very  interestingly.  Bainbridge  calls  to  my  mind  an  interesting 
but  sad  occurance  of  the  early  days  which  was  recorded  hy  Col.  J.  E. 
Saunders  in  his  ''Early  Settlers  of  North  Alabama’’.  On  page  197  of 
that  work  where  he  was  discussing  Major  Dillahunty,  the  pioneer 
settler  of  Courtland,  Alabama,  may  be  found  the  following  para- 
gra])h  : 


“Alajor  Dillahunty  lived  three  years  at  Courtland,  and  then 
mo\  ed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Pleasant  Church.  He  pur- 
chased lands  for  his  father,  Thomas  Dillahunty  and  for  his  father- 
in-law.  John  Johnson.  When  his  father  died  in  1829  his  place  was 
sold  to  Vincler  Jones,  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  place  was  the  one  now 
occu|)ied  by  Stewart  Hennigan.  While  Major  Dillahunty  lived 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  occurred  the  first  Masonic  burial  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  county,  and  Major  Dillahunty,  who  was  then  the  high- 
est mason  performed  the  ceremony.  It  was  that  of  Jack  Ethridge. 
He  had  been  married  one  day  to  iMartha  Beavers,  and  the  next  day 
he  rode  to  Bainbridge  with  a friend,  and  on  returning  they  con- 
cluded to  try  the  speed  of  their  horses,  and  Ethridge  was  thrown 
against  a tree  and  killed.  I judge  she  earlier  became  a widow  than 
miy  w ife  ever  in  our  county.” 

iMount  Pleasant  at  the  time  of  the  above  incident  was  in  Law- 
rence County,  but  that  neighborhood  is  now  in  the  Town  Creek- 
Triangle. 


The  states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  South 
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Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Ceorgia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  majority 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Colbert  County — perha])s  about  in  the  order 
named.  It  appears  that  North  Carolina  held  first  place  and  'Pen- 
nessee  second.  Many  families  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
settled  first  in  Tennessee  then  removed  to  Alal)ama.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  the  same  family  some  of  the  children  were  ])erha])s 
born  in  Virginia,  some  in  Tennessee  and  some  in  Alabama,  h'or 
(\xam])le  two  very  outstanding  lawyers  and  citizens  of  d'lisciimbia 
for  many  years  before  the  War  and  for  a long  time  after,  were 
William  Cooper  and  Lydal  Cooper.  They  were  brothers  but  Wil- 
liam was  a Virginian  by  birth  and  Lydal  a Tennessean.  Then 
there  were  the  Winstons.  Anthony  Winston,  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  was  of  a prominent  Virginia  family  having  been  born  in 
Idanover  County,  but  “emigrated  to  Tenn.  at  an  early  period”  and 
later  came  to  Colbert  County  (then  Franklin)  and  died  here  in  1827 
or  1828.  I believe  most  or  all  of  his  sons  who  settled  about  Tus- 
cumbia  were  born  in  Tennessee. 

It  appears  without  a doubt  that  no  other  state  was  the  birth- 
place of  so  many  men  distinguished  more  or  less  for  wealth  in 
Colbert  as  North  Carolina.  That  state  was  the  birthplace  of  John 
C.  Shine,  F.  W.  Rynum,  Drury  Vinson,  Abraham  Ricks,  Isaac 
Lane,  Hartwell  King,  Oswald  King,  Robert  King,  J.  C.  Goodloe, 
John  Hogun,  James  Mhoon,  John  F.  Pride,  Nathaniel  Pride,  H.  J. 
I'ride,  Dr.  Jacob  Johnson,  M.  B.  Hampton,  Sr.,  John  Lewis  Malone, 
Goodloe  W.  Malone,  Col.  Wm.  R.  Alsobrook,  Elijah  Hobgood,  John 
Plobgood,  Dr.  Alexander  vSledge,  Macklin  Sledge  and  many  others 
of  more  or  less  riches. 

As  I have  already  said  the  territory  now  included  in  Colbert 
was  a land  of  great  contrasts.  There  were  many  large  planters  in 
the  valley  who  lived  in  mansions,  dressed  fashionably  and  sent 
their  children  to  college  while  back  in  the  hills  were  many  families 
who  lived  in  small  log  cabins,  wore  coarse  clothing  and  whose 
children  got  but  little  if  any  education.  But  these  latter  families 
were  frecpiently  of  just  as  good  blood,  just  as  law  abiding  and  just 
as  jjatriotic  as  the  Valley  aristocracy.  F.  D.  Srygley  in  Chapter  X 
cd  ''Larimorc  and  His  Boys''  discusses  very  interestingly  the  contrasts 
of  the  average  family  of  the  Rock  Creek  neighborhood  where  he 
was  born  and  reared  and  the  rich  planters  in  the  valley  only  a few 
miles  away.  According  to  the  1850  Census  report  there  were  over 
200  families  in  what  is  now  Colbert  whose  real  estate  value  in  that 
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year  was  $1000  and  above.  Some  families  whose  real  estate  value 
was  not  given  or  at  least  the  Records  were  lost  in  copying  and 
fciikd  to  come  to  my  notice.  For  example  Birt  Harrington  was  a 
large  planter  of  near  Tuscumbia  in  1850  but  I do  mot  have  his  real 
estate  value.  Too  much  faith  should  not  be  put  in  the  census 
report,  for  census  reports  are  not  always  accurate  by  any  means. 
It  is  very  likely  that  some  persons  gave  their  property  above  its 
actual  worth  and  some  below.  Following  is  the  list  of  those  whose 
real  estate  value  was  shown  to  be  $5,000  and  over  in  1850: 


John  G.  Shine  ^ $70,000 

A.  Garner  67,220 

F.  W.  Bynum  60,000 

Geo.  Carroll  60,000 

Drury  Vinson  60,000 

Abraham  Ricks  55,000 

Isaac  Lane  50,000 

Bernard  McKiernan  50,000 

Isaac  Winston  50,000 

Robert  King  40,000 

Ann  Sherrod  40,000 

William  Winston  35,000 

John  T.  Abernathy  30,000 

J.  C.  Goodloe  30,000 

John  Hogun  30,000 

James  Alhoon  30,000 

Polly  S'.  Townes  30,000 

Wm.  Dickson  29,000 

Edward  Pearsall  29,000 

Warren  Peden  28,000 

John  F.  Pride  26,000 

Lawrence  Thompson  26,000 

G.  ^V.  Creamer  25,000 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Huston  25,000 

Dr.  Jacob  Johnson  25,000 

Oswald  King  25,000 

Goodloe  W.  Alalone  25,000 

James  H.  Hogun  21,750 

Robert  Elliott  20,000 

Manoah  B.  Hampton,  Sr 20,000 

John  Lewis  Alalone  20,000 

Samuel  K.  Oats  20,000 

James  A.  Patterson  18,000 

John  Kulland  16,500 

Wm.  B.  Alsobrook  16.000 

Richard  IMann  16.000 

C.  A.  Toney  16,000 

Wm.  (E  or  G?)  Bowlin  15,000 


Wm.  W.  Downs  15,000 

Robert  Goodloe  15,000 

Elijah  Hobgood  15,000 

Wm.  Jackson  15,000 

Richard  Prewit  15,000 

John  Rand  15,000 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Coons  14,000 

Joshua  Sledge  14,000 

Elizabeth  Cockburn  12,000 

Amos  Jarman  12,000 

E.  D.  Townes  12,000 

Robert  AVarren  12,000 

Thadius  Felton  11,000 

John  Alexander  10,000 

Hiberna  Armstrong  10,000 

Azekiah  Cobb  — 10,000 

Lewis  Garrett  10,000 

Davis  Gurley  10,000 

Martha  Harris  10,000 

John  Hobgood  10,000 

Burchet  Curtis  King  10,000 

Elisha  Madding  10,000 

Nathaniel  Pride  10,000 

Whitman  Rutland  10,000 

Alacklin  Sledge  10,000 

Dr.  E.  B.  Delony  9,000 

Albert  Guy  9,000 

Edward  Delony  8,000 

Tignal  Jones  8,000 

John  T.  Alorgan  8,000 

James  Roberts  7,500 

Ale.xander  yialone  7.423 

Hartwell  King,  Jr.  7,250 

Robert  W.  White  7,200 

Paul  King  7.050 

James  Abernathy  7,000 

James  W.  Alexander  7,000 

James  T.  Hailey  7,000 
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James  Jackson  (aged  56) 7,000 

James  Jackson  (aged  52) 7,000 

Thomas  B.  Jenkins  7,000 

James  Long  7,000 

H.  J.  Pride  7,000 

H.  W.  Front  7,000 

James  Throckmorton  7,000 

Stephen  Winston  6,500 

Thomas  Austin  6,000 

S.  O.  Eggleston  6,000 

Manerva  Haris  6,000 

Wm.  Pride  6,000 

Isaac  Walker  6,000 

A.  J.  Turner  5,500 

Thomas  Gibbs  5,300 


Joseph  Askew  5,000 

Jeremiah  Burns  . 5,000 

Ih  H.  Claiburn  5,000 

Clayton  Davidson  5,000 

Edmund  Ellett  5,000 

James  W.  Higgins  5,000 

John  Kumpe  5,000 

Drury  Mayes  5,000 

Asa  Adessenger  5,000 

Alariah  Murphy  5,000 

Nicholas  Parrish  5,000 

Edward  INnick  5,000 

Wm.  R.  Person  5,000 

Geo.  D.  Ragland  5,000 

Samuel  Ragland  5,000 


There  is  some  dou1)t  as  to  the  real  estate  value  of  Mrs.  Amanda 
Parton.  Mrs.  Oandriid  who  furnished  me  1850  Census  informatfon 
states  that  it  is  not  clear  in  the  original  writing  whether  it  was 
$127,000  or  $27,000.  The  latter  would  appear  nearer  right,  as 
$127,000  seems  too  far  removed  from  Mr.  John  G.  Shine,  whose 
real  estate  value  was  listed  as  $70,(XX).  Mr.  Shine  was  the  highest 
if  we  put  Mrs.  Barton’s  real  estate  as  $27,000. 

I have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  either  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virg'inia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  or  Georgia  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  majority  of  the  pioneers  of  Colbert  County.  But 
it  might  be  surprising  to  know  how  many  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  county  before  1875  were  horn  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  or  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  Following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  former: 

Solomon  Allen — Massachusetts 
Geo.  W.  Creamer — Pennsylvania 
David  Deshler — Pennsylvania 
George  Geise — Pennsylvania 
Philip  G.  Godley — New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Godle}’ — New  Jersey 
Samuel  Hindman — Pennsylvania 
John  Kalil — Pennsylvania 
Alalinda  Kahl — Pennsylvania 
Col.  James  AIcDonald — Ohio 
Asa  Alessenger — Connecticut 
John  Alorton — Alaine 
Charles  Palmer — New  York 
Philip  Palmer — New  York 


James  A.  Patterson — Ohio 
John  Pollock — Massachusetts 
Friend  Rutherford — New  York 
George  Rutherford — New  York 
George  Ritter — Pennsylvania 
James  A.  Stoddard — Connecticut 
Lucinda  Stoddard — New  York 
James  Throckmorton — New  Jersey 
Alargaret  Throckmorton — New  Jer- 
sey 

Thomas  Trowbridge — New  York 
Prof.  Wm.  G.  Williams — Alassa- 
chusetts 

Samuel  Wilson — Pennsylvania 
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Of  those  born  in  foreign  lands  I shall  list  the  following: 


John  Andrews — Ireland 

Eliza  Andrews — Ireland 

John  Baxter — Ireland 

Ann  Carroll  Baxter — Ireland 

Mary  Bennett — Ireland 

John  Bradshaw — England 

M.  B.  Brady — Ireland 

Abraham  Bresler — Breslau,  Russia? 

Thomas  Brown — England 

James  Carmack — Ireland 

James  Crawford — Ireland 

Samuel  Davis — England 

Dr.  Wm.  Desprez — France 

Mrs.  Wm.  Desprez — Ireland 

Mrs.  David  Deshler — England 

Isabella  Elliott — Ireland 

B.  Gledall — -England 

Edward  Gorman — Ireland 

James  Gorman — Ireland 

Lewis  Hart — Germany 

Joseph  Hart — Germany 

George  S.  Henderson — Scotland 

Anna  J.  Henderson — Scotland 

Joseph  Hillman — Germany 

F.  D.  Hodgkins — England 

Samuel  Keaghy — Ireland 

Dr.  Geo.  E.  Kumpe — Germany 


J ohn  Kumpe — Germany 
Jane  Leckey  (Mrs.  Z.  T.  Higdon) — 
Ireland 

Alexander  Leckey — Ireland 

Hugh  C.  Leckey — Ireland 

David  Ross  Lindsay — Scotland 

Robert  Burns  Lindsay — Scotland 

William  McCormack — Ireland 

Mrs.  Wm.  McCormack — Ireland 

Bernard  McKiernan — Ireland 

Frank  Moron — Ireland 

James  Murdoch — Scotland 

Wm.  M.  Neal — Scotland 

Peter  Ohlman — Bavaria 

Dennis  O’Conner — Ireland 

I3avid  Powers — Ireland 

B.  Rosenthal — Germany 

H.  Rosenthal — Germany 

T.  T.  Rowland — England 

J.  W.  Scott — New  Brunswick 

Chas.  Stein — Germany 

Hugh  Stephens — Ireland 

Ann  Stephens — Ireland 

Ann  (Mrs.  John)  Taylor — England 

Robert  Warren — Ireland 

William  Warren — Ireland 

Dr.  Charles  Williams — Ireland 


And  I shall  conclude  Section  1 with  a list  of  Family  names 
found  in  what  is  now  Colbert  County  before  the  year  1875.  I 
realize  that  the  list  is  far  from  being  complete.  It  is  most  likely 
that  a complete  list  for  Colbert  County  or  any  other  county,  cover- 
ing that  particular  period  can  never  be  obtained.  The  list  follov/s  : 


Abernathy,  Adams,  Aldridge,  Alexander,  Allen,  Alsobrook,  Anderson, 
Andrews,  Armistead,  Armstrong.  Askew,  Atkisson,  Austin,  Auten,  Avery, 
A^ycock,  Ayres. 

Baisden,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Barclay,  Barrett,  Barton,  Baxter,  Beaumont, 
Bell,  Bennett,  Bickley,  Biggs,  Black,  Blackburn.  Blanton,  Blocker,  Bowen, 
Braden,  Bradley,  Bradshaw,  Brady,  Bresler,  Brown,  Bryon,  Buck.  Burcham, 
Burns,  Bynum,  Byrd. 

Cannon,  Cantrell,  Carlock,  Carlos,  Carmack,  Carroll,  Carter,  Cary,  Cheat- 
ham, Chidester,  Chisholm,  Christian,  Claiburn,  Clay,  Clounch,  Cobb,  Coburn, 
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Cockburn,  Cockrill,  Cook,  Coons,  Cooper,  Copeland,  Corniack,  Craip^,  Creamer, 
Crittenden,  Croom,  Cross,  Crowell,  Croxton,  Curry. 

Davidson,  Davis,  Day,  Dean,  DeFour,  DeGraffenreid,  Delony,  Dent, 
Deshler,  DesPrez,  Dial,  Dickson,  Didlake,  Dill,  Dillard,  Dobbs,  Donley, 
Dotson,  Douthit  (or  maybe  Donthat),  Downs,  Doxey,  Duboise,  Duncan. 

Eggleston,  Elkins,  Ellett,  Elliott,  Enlow,  Evans,  Farley,  Felton,  Fielder, 
Finley,  Fort,  Foster,  Fowler, 

(dadd,  Galbraith,  Gargis,  Garner,  Garrett,  Gassaway,  Geise,  (.Ebbs,  Gil- 
bert, Gill,  (.Ellean,  Gipson,  Gledall,  Goins,  Goodloe.  Goodwin,  (jorman. 
Green,  Gregg,  Greenhill,  Grisson,  Gurley,  Guy. 

Halsey,  Hampton,  Hanks,  Hardy,  Harrington.  Harris,  Hart,  Henderson, 
Henry,  Hicks,  Hillman.  Hindman.  Hobgood,  Hodgkins,  Hogun  or  Hogan, 
Holesapple,  Holley,  Hooks.  Horn,  Hornsby  or  Hornsbey,  Hudson,  Hunt, 
Hunter,  Huston,  Hyde. 

Inman,  Isbell. 

Jackson,  James,  Jarman,  Jeffreys,  Jenkins,  Jinx,  Johnson,  Jones,  Julian. 

Kahl,  Karg,  Keaghy,  Kceiuim,  Keeton,  Keller,  Kennerly,  Kent,  Kilburn, 
Kimbrough,  King,  Kumpe. 

Eancaster,  Panders,  Lane,  Ecckey,  Eeggett,  Leigh,  Letsinger,  Ligon, 
Limerick,  I,indsay,  Lindsey,  Long.  Looney,  Lucddeman. 

McAfee,  McCaig,  McClain.  AIcCleskey,  McClung,  McCorkle,  McCormack, 
McDaniel,  MacDonald,  McKee,  AIcKiernan,  McKinney,  AdcReynolds,  Mad- 
ding, Malone,  Mann,  Matlock,  Alatthews,  Mayers,  (Meyers  according  to 
some),  Meredith,  Merrill.  Messenger,  Mhoon,  Miller,  Mills,  Milner,  Mitchell. 
Moody,  Moore,  Moran,  Morton.  Moule,  Mullens,  Murdoch  or  Murdock, 
Myatt,  Myhan. 

Xail,  Napier,  Neals,  Neely,  Nelson,  Newsom,  Newsurn,  Nichols.  Nooe, 
Norman. 

(Jats  or  Oates,  (J’Conner,  Old,  Olhnian,  Oliver,  Osborn.  Ottaway, 
Overcash. 

Paine,  Palmer,  Patterson,  Patton,  Payne,  Pearsall,  Peden,  Penick,  Person, 
Peters,  Phillips,  Pillar,  Pollock,  Pope,  Porter,  Porterfield,  Potts,  Pounders, 
Powell.  Powers,  Prewit  or  Preuit,  Price,  Pride,  Prince,  Prout,  Pybas. 


Quillen,  Quillin. 
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Ragland,  Rand,  Rather,  Rauhoff,  Redwine,  Reynolds,  Rhea,  Richards, 
Richardson,  Ricks,  Rikard,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Rollston, 
Rosenthal,  Ross,  Ronndall,  Rowland,  Russell,  Rutherford. 

Sadler,  Saltzer,  Sample,  Sampson,  Sanderson,  Sawtelle,  Scott,  Sevier, 
Sheffield,  Shegog,  Sherrod,  Shine,  S'impson,  Skidmore,  Sloan,  Southall, 
Spangler,  Spencer,  Srygley,  Stafford,  S'tanley,  Stebbens,  Steele,  Steger,  Stein, 
Stephens,  Stephenson,  Stoddard,  Sturch,  Sugg,  Sutherland 

Tapp,  Tartt,  Taylor,  Teas,  Tharp,  Thatcher,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Thorn, 
Thornton,  Throckmorton,  Tickle,  Tompkins,  Toney,  Townes,  Trabue,  Trotter, 
Trowbridge,  Truelove,  Tubbaville,  Tubb  or  Tubbs,  Turner,  Tutwiler. 

LTnderwood,  Vandiver,  Vinson. 

Waddell,  Wadsworth,  Wagnon,  Walker,  Wall,  Wanner,  Warren,  Wheel- 
er, White,  Whitley,  Whitlock,  Wilburn,  Wilson,  Williams,  Wingo,  Winstead, 
Winston,  Winter,  Witt,  Womble,  Wright. 

Yarbrough,  Yocom,  Young. 

COLBERTIANS 

SECTION  II.  SPECIAL  SCORE  OF  FAMILIES 


In  this  section  20  Colbert  County  families,  all  who  lived  in 
tlie  county  at  some  time  before  1875,  are  discussed  rather  fully. 
I want  it  strictly  understood  that  I do  not  mean  that  these  twenty 
families  are  better  than  any  other  twenty  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected. But  I believe  on  the  whole  they  are  as  good  and  as  inter- 
esting as  any  tAventy  that  could  have  been  selected.  This  list 
includes  some  of  the  best  known  professional  families,  some  of  the 
wealthiest  families,  some  of  the  oldest  families  and  I believe  some 
of  as  religions  and  moral  families  as  lived  in  Colbert  County  before 
the  War.  Some  of  the  characters  however,  were  far  from  perfec- 
tion. But  I realize  that  we  all  have  our  faults  and  I have  not 
thought  it  proper  to  designate  any  one  as  being  rather  immoral. 

SPECIAL  SCORE  LIST  OF  FAMILIES 
I.  THE  ELISHA  MADDING  FAMILY 

Elisha  Madding  died  December  4,  1852  aged  70  years.  His 
wife  was  Eliza  Maria  Wren  Croom.  She  was  born  April  10,  1808 
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and  died  January  1,  1888.  Tlieir  children  were:  1.  iMary  Ann  mar- 
ried Charles  Augustus  Toney.  2.  Richard  d'hoinas.  3.  James  Al- 
len, married  Elizabeth  Langston  Christian.  4.  lAiza  Jane  married 
Philemon  King’.  5.  Robert  Eranklin.  6.  Isaac  Croom.  7.  Camilla 
Wdlmarth  married  fl)  Dr.  James  T.  Jones  (2)  Capt.  A.  T).  Coffee, 
a son  of  General  John  Coffee  of  Creek  A\"ar  fame.  8.  Edwin  I’rice 
died  in  his  twelfth  year. 

II.  THE  EDWARD  IMvARSALL  FAMILY 

According  to  the  1850  census  report  h'dward  Pearsall  was 
l)orn  about  1784  and  according  to  a statement  in  his  wdfe’s  obituary 
he  died  about  1853.  His  wdfe  was  Parthenia  Shearan  or  Shearon. 
She  was  l:)orn  jMarch  12,  1800  and  died  December  23,  1871.  "Their 
children  included:  1.  Elizabeth  married  Samuel  Elliott.  2.  Anne 
married  a Mr.  Eve  or  Eves?  3.  Thomas  Ella  married  Hon.  J. 
Purns  Moore.  4.  Catherine  married  Dr.  John  Rand.  5.  vSarah 
Letitia  married  Hon.  John  D.  Rather  (his  second  wife).  0.  Nathan 
was  married  twice.  Name  of  first  wife  unknown  (2)  Mrs.  Sherrod. 
7.  Edward,  Jr.  There  may  have  1)een  one  or  tw’o  others  who  died 
in  infancy. 

HI.  THh:  HARTWELL  KING  SR.  FAMILY 

Hartwell  King  Sr.  (Hartwell  Richard  King  to  use  his  full 
name)  was  born  March  1,  1785  and  died  September  3,  1841.  His 
wife  was  Burchet  Curtis.  She  was  born  February  10,  1785  and 
died  October  22,  1872.  l^heir  children  w’ere  : 1.  Oswald  married 
Martha  Rebecca  Delony.  2.  Robert  married  Margaret  Pick.  3. 
Mary  Curtis  married  James  Fennel.  4.  Susan  married  4'ignal 
Jones.  5.  Philemon  married  Eliza  Jane  Madding.  6.  iMartha  Bur- 
cbet  married  (1)  Thadius  Felton  (2)  Tignal  Jones.  i\Ir.  Felton 
bad  died  and  so  had  Mrs.  Susan  Jones,  so  later  Mrs.  Felton  married 
her  brother  in  law,  Tignal  Jones.  7.  Hartw^ell  Richard,  Jr.  married 
Mary  Henderson  Smith.  8.  Paul  H.  married  Mary  Cummins.  9. 
Vvhishington  Lafayette  died  in  childhood.  10.  Ann  Lafayette  Sr. 
died  in  infancy.  11.  Ann  LaFayette  married  Prof.  Echvard  Good- 
in. 

IV.  THE  DRURY  VINSON  FAMILY 


Drury  Vinson  was  born  March  4,  1788  and  died  May  31,  1862. 
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Hi?  wife  was  Mary  Curtis.  She  was  born  April  14,  1792  and  died 
September  12,  1877.  Their  children  were:  1.  Martha  Ann  died 
when  fifteen  or  sixteen.  2.  John  died  young.  3.  Fletcher  Curtis 
married  (1)  Mosley  Ann  Rand,  his  first  cousin.  (2).  Annie  H. 
Berry, 

V.  THE  BIRT  HARRINGTON  FAMILY^ 

Birt  Harrington  appears  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1790.  I know  that  he  died  May  18,  1860.  His  wife  was  Harriet 
C.  Johnston.  She  was  born  June  1,  1798  and  died  October  14,  1873. 
d'heir  children  included  1.  Frances  married  Hon.  Lydal  Bacon 
C'ooper.  2.  Samuel  J.  said  to  have  been  twice  married  and  perhaps 
a cl  ild  who  died  in  infancy.  One  of  Samuel  ].  Harrington’s  wives 
was  Harriet  Adelia  Jarmon  but  I do  not  know  who  the  other 
( r e was. 

\H.  THE  ABRAHAM  RICKS  FAMILY 

Alu'aham  Ricks  was  born  Octol)cr  16,  1791  and  died  November 
23.  1852.  His  wife  was  his  first  cousin,  Charlotte  Bryant  Fort. 
She  was  1)orn  December  29,  1795  and  died  March  19,  1874.  Their 
children  were:  1.  William  F.  married  (1)  Ann  Elizabeth  Allison, 
a native  of  Limestone  County,  Alabama  (2)  a Miss  Fields  from 
At ississippi.  2.  Richard  Henry.  3.  Al)ram  married  Sallie  Pope  of 
Spring  Valley. 


^dI.  THE  JAMES  W.  LIGON  FAMILY 

James  W.  Ligon  was  born  May  28,  1797  and  died  July  27, 
1882.  His  wife  was  Mary  Gannaway.  She  was  born  March  31, 
1801  and  died  March  4,  1877.  Among  their  children  were:  1.  Abner 
W.  married  (1)  Rebecca  E.  Smith  (2)  Mrs.  Ida  Crawford  nee 
Patterson.  2.  Nancy  married  (1)  Thomas  Skidmore  (2)  Dr.  I.  S. 
Napier.  3.  Adline  married  Asa  Cobb.  4.  Williams.  5.  Amelia 

married  (1)  Burton  (2)  Thomas  East.  There  may  have 

been  other  children.  William  Ligon  married  and  had  children  but 
as  yet  I do  not  know  who  his  wife  was. 

VIII.  THE  HECTOR  ATKISSON  FAMILY" 

Hector  Atkisson,  according  to  his  tombstone  record,  was  born 
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March  7,  1798  (his  obituary  says  1797)  and  died  October  11,  1871. 
His  wife  was  Sallie  Franklin.  She  was  born  May  20,  1805  and 
died  September  25,  1859.  Their  cliildren  included  1.  Caroline  H. 
2.  Joel  Ann  married  John  E.  Donley.  3.  Sallie  W.  B.  4.  Arthur 
married  (1)  Susan  Donley  (2)  Lucy  Sherrod.  5.  Martha  Jane 
married  John  E.  Donley.  6.  Mary  M.  married  Tilmon  A.  Whitley. 
7.  blester  M.  married  John  E.  Donley.  8.  Hectoria  C.  married 
Robert  Milton  Garner.  9.  Rebecca  L.  married  Robert  P.  Moore. 

IX.  THE  AVILLIAM  COOPER  FAMILY 

^\dlliam  Cooper  was  born  January  11.  1802  and  died  August 
16,  1887.  He  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  .Susan 
McCulloch.  His  second  wife  was  Elizal^eth  Blocker.  His  third 
wife  was  Mrs.  Julia  Blocker  nee  Plummer.  His  first  wife  flied 
September  6,  1834  a^ed  30  years.  His  second  wife  died  A])ril  ‘8. 
1868  aged  50  years.  I do  not  know  the  birth  or  death  date  of  the 
third  Mrs.  Cooper.  The  children  of  William  and  Susan  IMcCul- 
loch  Cooper  were:  1.  Lang'ston  died  in  1850  unmarried.  2.  Jane 
married  James  T.  Pettit.  3.  James  Parks  married  (1)  Elizabeth 
vStoddard  (2)  wife  unknown. 

'I'he  children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Blocker  Cooper  were; 
1.  John  William  married  Anna  Shine.  2.  Susan  McCulloch  mar- 
ried VVm.  A.  Nelson.  3.  Sarah  Amelia  married  John  Goodwin. 
4.  Alollie  Rufus  married  Benjamin  R.  Winter.  5.  Julia  Frances 
uiarried  Eldon  R.  Rather.  6.  Anna  Langston  died  in  infancy. 

X.  THE  JAMES  A.  STODDARD  FAMILY 

James  A.  Stoddard  was  born  May  24.  1804  and  died  February 
20,  1874.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Lucinda 
Lawrence.  She  w^as  born  May  11,  1819  and  died  May  12.  1841? 
His  second  wdfe  was  Isabella  G.  Green.  She  died  May  15,  1883 
aged  55?  Mr.  Stoddard’s  children  by  his  first  wife  included 
1.  Lizzie  married  Dr.  J.  P.  Cooper.  2.  Lucy  married  Dr.  Chas.  Bell 
and  3.  child  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Stoddard’s  children  hy  his 
second  wife  included  1.  Hattie  C.  married  W.  M.  Wiley.  2.  Ellen 
I),  married  Chas.  F.  Bowen  and  3.  a son  who  died  in  infanc}'. 

I am  not  positively  sure  that  Mr.  Stoddard’s  first  wife  was  a 
b,awrence  as  the  inscription  on  her  slab  is  dim.  But  I believe 
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Lawrence  is  correct.  I do  not  know  where  the  infant  children  came 
in  acording  to  age,  so  I put  them  last. 

XL  THE  JAMES  THROCKMORTON  FAMILY 

James  Throckmorton  was  born  in  1809  and  died  1874.  He  was 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret  Polhemus  and  his 
second  wife  was  Mary  Miller  EHett.  Margaret  Polhemus  was  born 
August  4,  1813  and  died  July  8,  1850.  Mary  Miller  Ellett  was  born 
June  11,  1830  and  died  December  13,  1917.  The  children  of  the 
first  marriage  were  1.  Craig  married  Annie  Newnum.  2.  Julia 
married  Robert  A.  Goodloe,  Jr.  3.  Helen  married  (1)  John  Person 
(2j  Duane  Guernsey.  The  children  of  the  second  marriage  were: 
1.  Edmund  Ellett  married  (1)  Mary  McCleksey  (2)  Jennie  Armis- 
tead.  2.  Thomas  C.  married  Mrs.  Pattie  Wilbourn  nee  Armistead. 
3.  Jennie  married  Hugh  Henderson.  4.  Mamie  married  Mr.  Walk 
I am  not  sure  as  to  Mr.  Wall’s  first  name.  Miss  Julia  Throck- 
morton who  furnished  me  much  of  the  Throckmorton  data  thought 
that  his  first  name  was  Lacy  or  Lacey,  but  in  the  obituary  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Miller  Throckmorton,  he  is  referred  to  as  A.  C.  Wall. 

XII.  THE  EDWARD  H.  NEWSOM  FAMILY 

I was  unable  to  obtain  the  birth  and  death  dates  of  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  X^ewson.  Airs.  Newson  was  Penelope  Rutland. 
Their  children  included  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons 
were:  1.  Whit,  never  married.  2.  Charles  E.  married  Mollie  Ligon. 
3 John  E.  married  Mattie  Brandon.  4.  William  B.  married  Alary 
Anna  Woodford.  5.  Alillard  married,  but  name  of  Avife  unknown. 

The  daughters  were:  1.  Alollie  married  R.  D.  Nelson.  2.  Lallie 
Virginia  married  J.  C.  Holesapple.  3.  Fannie  m.  fl)  William? 
Wjodford  (2)  R.  D.  Nelson  (the  first  Mrs.  Nelson  who-  was  her 
sister  had  died).  4.  Elizabeth  married  I.  P.  Guy. 

XIII.  THE  NATHANIEL  WHITLOCK  FAMILY 

Nathaniel  Whitlock  was  born  June  24,  1813  and  died  January 
15,  1885.  His  wife  Avas  Ellenar  C.  Tackett.  She  ‘Tied  July  21, 
1914  age  83  years”.  They  had  one  child,  Charley  M.  Whitlock. 
He  married  Nancy  Gargis. 
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XIV.  THE  L.  B.  COOPER  FAMILY 


Lydal  Bacon  Cooper  Avas  1)orn  Deceinl)cr  12,  1813  and  died 
March  21,  1892.  His  wife  was  Frances  Harrin<^ton  a dan^liter  of 
Birt  and  Harriet  C.  (Johnston)  Harrino-ton.  Their  children  were; 
1.  Birt  Harrington  married  Elizabeth  Hognn.  2.  Martha  married 
Richard  L.  Ross.  3.  J.  Parks  married  Mattie  Halsev.  4.  1 )r. 
Samuel  J.  married  Jennie  Pettit.  5.  Dr.  A\411iam  married  Mattie 
Wells.  6.  Harriet  married  Prof.  A.  A.  McCregor.  7.  Langston 
M.  died  unmarried. 

XV.  THE  CHARLES  WOMBLE  FAMILY 

Charles  Womble  was  born  October  22,  1818  and  died  June  16, 
1876.  His  wife  was  Mary  M.  Curry.  She  was  l)orn  X"o  vein  her 
30,  1818  and  died  April  25,  1903.  Their  children  were:  1.  Sarah 
Jane  married  Oliadiah  Chisholm.  2.  Martha  Alildred  died  young. 

3.  William  Amos  married  Susan  Reed.  4.  John  Leman  died  in 

infancy.  5.  Isaac  X'ewton  married  Ellen  V.  Page.  6.  Elizalieth 
Frances  married  Dan  Moody.  7.  Mary  Louisa  married  Dr.  Ibirk- 
erson  Carter.  8.  Charles  Adoljihns  married  Lncy  B.  McReyiudds. 
9 Johannah  married  Burnett  Carter,  a cousin  of  Dr.  Parkerson 
Carter.  10.  Dayton  Craves  never  married.  He  was  killed  in  a 
shooting  affray  with  Policeman  Gipson  in  Tnscnmlna  on  August 
26,  1889.  11.  James  Alexander  married  (1)  a Miss  Noland  (2) 

unknown. 

XVI.  THE  O.  H.  PERRY  WILLIAMS  FAMILY 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Williams  was  born  March  1,  1822  and 
died  November  15,  1903.  His  wife  was  Alary  Garrett.  vShe  was 
born  February  24,  1824  and  died  May  18,  1880.  Their  children 
Avcre : 1.  Henry  married  Emma  Carr.  2.  I9r.  Charley  F.  married 
Mollie  Alexander.  3.  James  AVilliam  married  Cornelia  Carmichael. 

4.  T.  Wesley  married  (1)  Bettie  Avery  (2)  Anna  Gregory.  5.  Alice 
married  Chas.  F.  Turner.  6.  Ida  married  Willie  Harris. 

XVII.  THE  WM.  REESE  JULIAN  FAAIILY 

William  Reese  Julian  was  born  in  December,  1822,  and  died 
August  23,  1889.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Melissia  Croxton.  She 
was  born  April  25,  1836  and  died  May  13,  1904.  Their  children 
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were:  1.  Henrie  Scott  died  young.  2.  Owen  Nelson  married  Mary 
McReynolds.  3.  William  Croxton.  4.  Ellen  Lavinia  married 
Lxcorge  Black.  5.  Milton  Croxton.  6.  Charley  Minta.  7.  Frank 
Xcwsiim  married  a Miss  Stephenson, 

X\UII.  THE  JAiMES  H.  SRYGLEY  FAMILY 

lames  H.  Srygley  was  born  August  16,  1824  and  died  October 
30,  1906.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Jane  Coats.  She  was  born  Novem- 
ber  7.  1831  and  died  August  20,  1899.  She  and  Mr.  Srygley  were 
married  on  Octol)er  28,  1844.  They  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  were:  1.  Felix  Grundy  married  (1)  Susan  Oden 
(2)  i\Irs.  Beckey  Butts.  2.  Fernando  Wallace  married  Ann  Sand- 
lin. 3.  Fletcher  Douglass  married  (1)  Ella  Parkhill  (2)  Jennie 
Scobev.  4.  Filo  Bunyan  married  iMary  Hubbard.  5.  Floyd  Lamar 
married  Sally  Miller. 

1'he  daughters  were:  1.  Dona  Ann  Martha  Minerva  Constance 
Louisa  Jane  married  John  MHllis.  She  was  named  in  honor  of 
seven  aunts  which  acounts  for  her  name  of  seven  parts.  2.  Chestena 
Arkansas  married  Andrew  Hill.  3.  Lauda  married  T.  Miller  Blan- 
kenslii]v  4.  Dora  J.  married  R.  A.  Hill. 

XIX.  THE  J.  BURNS  ^lOORE  FAMILY^ 

Joshua  Burns  Moore  was  l)orn  March  11,  1826  and  died  March 
15,  1897.  His  wife  was  Thomas  Ella  Pearsall.  She  was  born 
December  24,  1840  and  died  X^ovember  22,  1874.  Their  children 
consisted  of  four  daughters  as  follows;  1.  Susie  Erie  married  Dr. 
John  M.  Shaller.  2.  Annie  Lee.  3.  X^ina.  4.  Ella  Burns. 

XX.  THE  THEOPHTLUS  COBURN  FAIMILY" 

I do  not  know  the  birth  date  of  Theophilus  Coburn.  His 
grandson  Paul  Coburn,  Colbert’s  present  Representative  in  the 
Legislature,  advises  me  that  he  died  in  1884.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  X^eomie  Howard,  survived  him  several  years, 
l>ut  T do  not  have  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  who  lived  to  adult  life  were:  1.  William 
T.  married  (1)  Martha  A.  Barham  (2)  ? Grissom.  2.  Ernest 

married  fl)  Estelle  XIcCulloch  (2)  Mattie  Hooper  (3)  Lula 
2 ownsend.  3.  Percy  S.  married  Katie  Kirkland.  4.  James  married 
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Mary  McCulloch.  5.  Frances  married  (1)  John  Hoo])er  (2)  James 
Tubbs.  6.  Theophilus  Tester  married  Katie  Richardson.  7.  Maury 
married  Effie  Fort. 

REVIEWING  THE  SPECIAL  SCORl^:  hWMILIlW 

Now  let  us  take  a general  review  or  study  of  the  S])ecial 
Score  Families  and  their  relation  to  others,  d'here  were  of  the 
men  and  their  A\dves  44  characters.  There  were  of  course  twenty 
i":en  and  of  these  twenty,  Hon.  Wdlliam  Cooper  was  married  three 
times,  Mr.  James  A.  vStoddard  Avas  married  twice  and  Mr.  James 
Throckmorton  was  married  twice.  A thing  that  rather  interests 
me  is  the  great  difference  in  some  of  the  ages  of  the  men  and  their 
Avives.  Elisha  Madding  Avas  more  than  25  years  older  than  his 
Avife,  James  A.  Stoddard  Avas  15  years,  or  practically  so,  older  than 
his  first  Avife  and  Avith  a still  greater  contrast  betAveen  liis  age  and 
that  of  his  second  Avife,  James  Throckmorton  Avas  more  than  20 
years  older  than  his  second  wife.  Win.  Reese  Julian  Avas  more 
tlian  13  A'cars  older  than  his  wife,  and  ).  Burns  Moore  Avas  in  his 
seventeenth  year  Avhen  Thomas  Ella  Pearsall  Avas  born.  Sarah 
Jane  Coats  was  a thirteen  year  old  girl  Avhen  she  liecame  the  Avife 
of  James  H.  Srygley,  Avho  Avas  seA^en  years  older  than  she.  One  of 
Iier  granddaughters  adA'ises  me  that  she  Avas  so  much  of  a child 
that  she  often  forgot  to  get  dinner  until  Air.  Srygley  came  in  from 
the  field.  Yet  she  made  a faithful  Avife  and  became  the  mother  of 
a brilliant  family  of  children. 

Four  of  the  twenty  men  composing  the  vSpecial  vSeore  Families 
— BRlmond  Pearsall,  HartAvell  King  Sr.,  Drury  \dnson,  and  Abra- 
ham Ricks,  were  liorn  in  North  Carolina,  four — Iflisha  Afadrling, 
James  W.  Ligon,  Hector  Atkisson,  and  A\"m.  Coojier  Avere  born 
in  Virginia  and  four — Lydal  B.  Cooper,  Charles  A\V)ml)le,  O.  H. 
Perry  Williams,  and  Theophilus  Coburn  are  said  to  have  been  born 
in  Tennessee.  At  least  three — Win.  Reese  Julian,  James  II. 
Srygley  and  J.  Burns  Aloore  were  Alaliamians  by  birth  the  first 
tAvo  being  natives  of  Lawrence  CountA'  and  the  last  of  Franklin 
County  having  been  reared  near  lJuncan  Creek  Church  a feAv  miles 
west  of  Russellville.  Nathaniel  Whitlock  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Fayette  County,  Alabama,  but  he  Avas  probably  l)orn  in 
South  Carolina.  Air.  Whitlock  was  also  more  than  17  years  older 
tlian  Ellenar  4'acket.  If  he  had  been  married  previously,  I have 
no  record  of  it.  Of  the  four  remaining  men,  James  A.  Stoddard 
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was  born  in  Connecticut  (Litchfield  County),  James  Throckmor- 
ton in  Xew  Jersey,  and  Birt  Harrington  and  Edward  H.  Newsom 
came  from  South  Carolina  and  I suppose  were  born  there. 

In  regard  to  where  the  twenty  four  Avives  of  the  Special  Score 
P'amilies  were  born  I am  advised  that  Mrs.  Elisha  Madding,  Mrs. 
Edward  Pearsall,  Mrs.  HartAvell  King,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Drury  Vinson  and 
Mrs.  Al)raham  Ricks  were  North  Carolinians.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Birt  Harrington,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Newsom,  Mrs.  Lydal  B. 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Reese  Julian  were  all  South  Carolinians. 
The  first  wife  of  James  A.  Stoddard  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  his  second  Avife,  was,  I believe,  born  in  Tuscumbia. 
The  first  Avife  of  James  Throckmorton  Avas  a native  of  Mount 
Holly,  NeAv  Jersey,  and  I belie\^e  his  second  wife  Avas  perhaps 
born  near  Spring  Valley  in  Colbert  County.  Mrs.  Hector  Atkisson, 
was.  I suppose,  a native  of  Virginia.  I know  that  she  and  Mr. 
Atkisson  lived  there  after  they  were  married  and  before  coming 
to  Alabama.  I am  advised  that  Mrs.  Theophilus  Coburn  was  born 
in  Tennessee  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Ligon  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry 
Williams  Avere  probably  born  in  Tennessee. 

The  homes  of  the  Special  Score  Families  were  as  follows: 
Elisha  Madding  and  Hartwell  King,  Sr.  lived  in  the  T ozvn  Creek- 
Triangle,  the  former  living  north  of  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road (noAv  part  of  the  Southern)  and  the  latter  south  of  it.  The 
Madding  home  Avas  east  or  a little  northeast  of  Leighton  and  the 
King  home  was  southeast.  Mr.  King  also  had  a residence  at  La- 
Grange  and  Mr.  Madding  may  have  had  one  there.  Edward 
Pearsall,  Wm.  Cooper,  Lydal  Cooper,  J.  B.  Moore  and  Wm.  Reese 
Julian  lived  in  Tuscumbia  or  very  near  there.  The  Pearsall  home 
I believe  was  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The  Coopers,  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Julian  lived  “right  in  town.”  James  W.  Ligon’s  last  days 
A\  ere  s])ent  in  Tuscumbia  and  he  and  Mrs.  Ligon  are  buried  in 
Tuscumbia’s  OakAvood  Cemetery.  But  he  lived  for  years  in  the 
southern  edge  of  the  county  at  Ligon’s  Springs  and  other  places 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ligon’s  Springs.  Janies  A.  Stoddard  lived 
in  Tuscumbia  but  I think  he  lived  for  sometime  near  Bear  Creek 
Church  a few  miles  southwest  of  Tuscumbia.  I knoAV  his  Avidow 
liA^ed  there.  Drury  Vinson’s  home  was  about  tAvo  miles  Avest,  or 
a little  southwest  of  Leighton,  and  some  two  miles  soutliAvest  of 
his  home  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Ricks.  The  Ricks  family’s 
post  office  was  LaGrange,  on  the  mountain,  and  perhaps  not  over 
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a mile  and  a lialf,  or  two  miles  ‘‘as  the  crow  flies”,  Hector  Atkisson 
lived  some  two  miles  south  of  Barton  near  where  Mountain  Mills 
Factory  was  later  erected.  James  Throckmorton’s  home  was  on 
the  Tnscnmhia  and  Frankfort  Road  about  two  miles,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more,  out  of  dhiscnml)ia.  lie  may  have  at  some  time  lived 
in  Tnscnmhia.  Fvdward  H.  Newsom  lived  about  two  miles  east 
of  Cherokee  and  O.  H.  Perry  Wdlliams  lived  to  the  south  of  Chero- 
kee. Nathaniel  Whitlock  lived  a little  east  of  Fox-trap  Creek  near 
the  ])resent  Colhert-Franklin  line. 


And  T am  here  Roiiu^  to  “switch  from  the  main  line”  for  a 
wee  bit.  The  place  Avhere  Mr.  Wdiitlock  lived  is  a ]>retty  idace, 
commandino-  a fine  view  to  the  south  and  Avest.  Mr.  AVhitlock,  as 
I understand  it,  settled  the  place,  and  there  reared  his  only  child, 
Charley  M.  Whitlock  Avho  Avas  a commissioner  from  Colbert’s 
vdontheast  District,  Avhen  a Amry  yonnq-  man  and  Avas  later  tax 
collector  of  the  comity.  Charley  M.  Whitlock  married  a daughter 
of  Henry  Gargis  Avho  lived  on  Poplar  Creek  and  lived  AAoth  his 
])arents  in  his  early  married  life.  After  Nathaniel  Whitlock  died, 
Charley  M.  Whitlock  and  his  family  including  his  mother,  moved 
to  the  Brick  community  north  of  Leighton.  The  Nathaniel  Whit- 
h'ck  farm  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  J.  Phagan  from  Georgia. 
In  1903  Mr.  Phagan  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Felton  of  Leighton  traded 
projierty  ; and  the  latter  and  his  family  lived  at  this  place  tAvo  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Felton’s  aged  and  venerable  mother,  then  the 
AvidoAV  of  Tignal  Jones,  reniOAmd  from  Leighton  Avith  her  son  and 
his  family  and  died  there  Sept.  17,  1904,  the  last  of  the  distin- 
guished family  of  HartAvell  King  Sr.  There  have  been  a nnnd)er 
of  other  families  Avho  lived  at  the  Nathaniel  Whitlock  jdace  in- 
cluding the  Lafayette  Mayfield  family  Avho  lived  there  many  years. 
Nathaniel  Whitlock  Avas  Iniried  in  the  cemetery  at  Bethlehem  in 
1^'ranklin  County  Imt  not  A^ery  far  from  his  home.  His  mother-in- 
laAv,  Celia  Tackett,  Avas  buried  at  Bethlehem  in  1873  haAo'ng  been 
horn  in  1807.  Tn  the  1850  Census  report  of  Franklin,  Avhich  in- 
cluded Avhat  is  noAV  Colbert,  exclusive  of  the  Toavii  Creek-4'riangle, 
a number  of  Tackett  families  Avere  listed.  There  Avas  Sugar  Tackett 
and  Coffee  Tackett.  If  there  had  been  a Cream  Tackett  the  naming 
would  haA'e  been  prefect.  And  in  conclusion  of  this  detour  I Avish 
to  say  that  there  was  a Baptist  preacher  named  John  Whitlock, 
who  lived  on  Fox-trap  Creek  in  Colbert,  but  I do  not  knoAv  Avhat 
bis  relation  Avas  to  Nathaniel  Whitlock. 
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Birt  Harrington’s  home  was  some  distance  east  of  Tuscumbia; 
[ames  H.  Sryglev  lived  near  the  present  Rock  Creek  Church  and 
School  at  the  place  where  Mr.  John  Hill  now  lives;  Charles  Wom- 
ble  lived  at  Tuscumbia  or  at  least  near  there,  and  Theophdus  Co- 
burn's  home  was  near  Hunter  post  office  and  Mount  Moriah 
Church.  A son  of  Mr.  Coburn  now  lives  at  the  old  homestead. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  COBURNS  have  lived  continuously 
tliere  ever  since  Theophilus  Coburn  settled  there  before  the  War. 
Not  many  such  records  can  be  found  but  there  is  at  least  one  other 
m Colbert  that  heads  it.  The  place  where  Abraham  Ricks  lived 
and  died  has  been  the  home  of  RICKES  ever  since  he  first  settled 
there.  The  name  at  both  the  Coburn  and  Ricks  places  has  not 
changed. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SCORE 
FAMILIES 

'I'he  Elisha  Madding  family  Avas  a family  of  splendid  character, 
culture  and  wealth.  Perhaps  the  War  of  Secession  hit  this  family 
Jts  hard  a blow  as  any  family  in  what  is  now  Colbert  County.  It 
look  three  out  of  four  promising  young  men  and  probably  shor- 
tened the  life  of  the  fourth  one  several  years. 

ddie  head  of  the  family,  Elisha  Madding,  came  from  A^Irginia 
so  states  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  James  Smith  of  Leighton,  .Ala- 
bama. His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Croom  from  North 
Carolina,  who  removed  to  what  is  now  Hale  County,  yAlabama. 
Air.  Aladding  settled  in  the  Town  C 7' cck -Triangle  at  a fairly  early  date. 
Col.  J.  E.  Saunders  said  this  about  Adr.  (or  Capt.)  Aladding  as  a 
young  man — “He  was  a young  man  of  very  fine  person,  good 
manners  and  great  energy.  He  accumulated  a handsome  fortune 
for  himself,  married  a daughter  of  Dr.  Croom,  one  of  three  or  four 
brothers  who  were  wealthy  and  came  from  North  Carolina  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.” 

y\nd  of  him  in  later  life  he  said : “'Captain  Aladding  was  a 
man  of  fine  sense — Elisha  Aladding  died  some  years  ago,  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  integrity  and  many  virtues.” 

The  sons  of  Elisha  and  Eliza  Aladding,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  \A"ar  Avere  Richard  Thomas,  Isaac  Croom  and  Robert  Frank- 
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lin.  'Ehe  first  of  the  trio  had  his  thi^h  l)roken  at  the  Hattie  of 
Shiloh.  His  leg-  was  am])iitated  and  he  died  at  Corinth.  M ississi])|)i 
soon  after  the  Hattie  of  Chickainaiiga  and  Robert  h'ranklin  “was 
killed  in  the  trenches  near  Atlanta  by  a shot  from  a h'ederal  sharp 
shooter”.  Isaac  Crooin  Madding  had  prc])arcd  to  he  a lawyer  and 
Robert  h'ranklin  Madding  had  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Louisiana.  1'hese  1)rothers  had  formerly  been  students 
in  LaUirange  College.  Some  one  said  of  Isaac  Croom  Madding: 
“He  Avas  well  educated,  brave  and  high-minded,  and  in  ])erson 
eminently  handsome.” 

James  Allen  Aladding.  the  son  who  survived  the  war,  was 
made  prisoner  during  the  time  and  had  a severe  s])ell  of  sickness. 
After  the  war  Avas  over  he  Avent  to  the  battlefields  and  took  up  the 
bodies  of  his  lArotliers  and  had  them  interred  in  the  Madding  family 
cemetery.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  faithful  negro  servants  Avho 
had  accompanied  his  1:)rothers  on  the  battlefields,  so  I am  informed 
by  Mrs.  Smith.  James  Allen  Madding  was  the  only  son  of  Elisha 
and  Eliza  Madding  Avho  lived  to  marry.  His  Avife  Avas  Elizai:)eth 
Langston  Christian,  a daughter  of  John  Tate  Christian,  a Tus- 
cumlna  merchant,  Avho  came  from  Virginia.  The  mother  of  Eiza- 
beth  Langston  Christian  Avas  a daughter  of  Charles  Cooper  of 
Tuscumbia.  (H'he  name  “Langston”  Avas  Avidely  used  through  the 
Coo])er  family.)  Five  daughters  Avere  born  to  James  Allen  Mad- 
ding and  Avife,  and  all  of  these  married;  and  perhaps  all  had  issue 
except  Annie  Christian  Avho  married  Prof.  J.  S.  HaAvkins  and  died 
within  a feAv  months  after  marriage.  The  youngest  one  of  the 
five  Madding  sisters  has  her  father’s  name  in  full.  James  .Allen 
IMadding  Avas  lAorn  June  7,  1832  and  died  Sept.  20,  1880.  Mrs. 
Elizal)eth  Langston  Madding  Avas  born  August  3.  1847  and  died 
Sept.  8,  1911. 

In  regard  to  the  Avife  of  IHisha  Madding  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters I shall  refer  again  to  Col.  Saunders.  Of  Mrs.  Eliza  Madding 
he  said  : “The  ‘mother  of  the  Gracchi,’  Avho  gaA^e  all  her  sons  to 
her  country  still  ii\e.s — the  same  unj^retending,  kind,  true-hearted 
Christian  Avoman  she  ever  Avas.  performing  faithfully  her  duties 
in  the  private  circle,  as  they  nol)ly  theirs  Iwfore  the  Avorld  on  the 
battlefield.” 

The  three  daughters  all  married  into  noted  families.  IMary 
Ann  and  Eliza  Jane  each  became  the  mother  of  many  children. 
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Col.  Saunders  said  of  Camilla  Wilmarth,  the  youngest  girl,,  “Ca- 
milla grew  up  with  much  beauty  and  a queenly  person — a discreet, 
sweet-tempered,  graceful  and  cultivated  woman”.  She  was  the 
one  who  was  twice  married.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  obituary 
of  Dr.  James  T.  Jones,  her  first  husband,  who  died  April  7,  1872 
in  his  forty-eighth  year.  “His  success  w^as  built  upon  the  strictest 
integrity,  honor,  honesty  and  uprightness,  always  scorning  that 
which  was  mean  or  selfish.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him.” 

The  o1)ituary  of  Dr.  Jones  is  in  Alabamian  & Times'\,  published 
at  Tuscumbia,  for  April  11,  1872. 

Edward  Pearsall  who  lived  at,  or  near,  Tuscumbia  for  many 
years  before  the  War  had  mighty  good  blood  in  his  veins,  and  w-as 
related  to  a host  of  noted  people.  His  wife  was  also  said  to  have 
been  a woman  of  superb  Christian  character.  To  illustrate  the 
kind  of  father  Edward  Pearsall  had,  I shall  quote  an  incident  re- 
lated by  Col.  J.  E.  Saunders  in  his  ''Early  Settlers''.  On  pages  199 
and  200  of  that  book  the  Colonel  said  : 

“Jeremiah  Pearsall  moved  his  family  to  this  county  (Lawrence 
County)  about  1821.  . . . The  Pearsalls  rvere  good  Presbyterian 
people,  cultivated,  refined  and  hospitable.  The  head  of  this  family 
not  only  squared  his  conduct  by  the  laiv,  but  by  the  golden  rule. 
I remember  that  a horse  trader,  one  spring,  offered  him  a plow 
horse  for  one  hundred  dollars,  extolling  his  good  qualities.  Mr. 
Pearsall  had  doubts  as  to  his  value,  and  offered  ninety  dollars  for 
him,  payable  in  the  fall,  and  bought  him.  When  the  driver  came 
for  his  money  the  old  gentleman  paid  him  the  full  price  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  saying  that  the  horse  was  found,  on  trial,  to  be 
every  thing  the  trader  said  he  was.” 

Jeremiah  Pearsall  had  several  children  besides  Edward.  Among 
tliem  was  James  M.  Pearsall  for  many  years  a commission  mer- 
chant in  New  Orleans,  and  a daughter,  Dolly,  who  married  Met- 
calfe De  Graffenreid,  and  at  least  two  other  daughters,  Catherine 
who  married  a Mr.  Bronson  from  Tennessee  and  a daughter  whose 
name  I do  not  know,  but  who  was  remarkably  “beautiful  in  person, 
and  lovely  in  character.”  She  first  married  a man  by  name  of 
Camp.  Mr.  Camp  did  not  live  very  long,  and  as  a young  widow, 
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Mrs.  Camp  was  soug-ht  by  many  suitors.  Finally  she  married 
Nathan  Cireg-g^  and  became  the  mother  of  a most  prominent  family 
of  children.  The  Gregg  famil}'  lived  for  a while  at  LaGrange  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  had  charge  of  the  mess  hall  at  LaGrange 
College.  T shall  now  quote  from  McGregor’s  history  of  LaGrange 
College : 


“Mr.  Nathan  Gregg,  Sr.,  a staunch  Presbyterian,  succeeded 
Mrs.  Harris  and  was  steward  until  1849.  Mr.  Gregg  had  four  sons, 
John,  James,  Edward  and  Nathan,  and  one  daughter.  John  and 
James  graduated  in  1847.  Edward  did  not  graduate.  Nathan 
graduated  in  1850.  Mr.  John  Gregg  went  to  Fairfield,  Texas  and 
became  a district  judge  of  much  eminence.  He  was  a brig'adier 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  killed  October  7,  1863 
in  the  battle  before  Richmond,  at  the  New  Market  road. 

“His  wife  went  to  Virginia  after  his  body  and  had  it  huried 
at  Aberdeen,  Miss.  She  was  Miss  Mollie  Garth,  a daughter  of 
Gen.  Garth  who  lived  near  Decatur,  Ala.  Nathan  Gregg,  Jr.  died 
in  a few  months  after  graduation.” 

General  John  Gregg  was  truly  a remarkable  character.  Col. 
Saunders  advises  us  that  upon  his  graduation  from  LaGrange 
College,  Prof.  Tutwiler  selected  him  to  teach  languages  and  mathe- 
matics at  Green  Springs  Academy,  a position  which  he  accepted 
and  held  for  four  years. 

Now  back  to  Edward  Pearsall  and  his  immediate  family.  He 
was  quite  a wealthy  man  and  was  no  doubt  a leading  citizen.  He 
was  commissioned  a Justice  of  Peace  on  March  3,  1823,  when  many 
others  were  commissioned  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Pearsall  was 
married  before  coming  to  Alabama.  He  and  his  wife  were  married 
in  east  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Pearsall  was  a native  of  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina.  She  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  many  years  and  was  said  to  have  been  of  excellent  character. 

The  children  of  Edward  and  Parthenia  Pearsall  married  into 
prominent  families,  and  as  far  as  I know,  they  themselves  were 
all  of  splendid  character.  The  sons-in-law  were  indeed  quite  a 
brilliant  galaxy — Gen.  John  19.  Rather,  Hon.  J.  Burns  Moore,  Dr. 
John  Rand,  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott  and  Mr.  Eve.  4'uscumbia  had 
few,  if  any  citizens  more  distinguished  than  Mr.  Rather  and  Mr. 
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]\loore.  ]\Ir.  Elliott  was  a wealthy  planter  of  near  Trinity  and  had 
a rather  princely  estate  called  “Boxwood”.  I am  advised  that  the 
^Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company  awarded  him  a lovely 
trophy  for  having  the  best  kept  estate  on  that  division  of  the  road. 
The  Rands  were  among  the  best  known  people  of  North  Alabama. 
1 do  not  have  any  particular  data  on  Mr.  Eve  (or  Eves)  but  I 
suppose  he  had  an  interesting  background. 

I have  no  information  available  regarding  Edward  and  Par- 
thenia  Pearsall’s  son,  Nathan.  Their  son,  Edward,  died  at  sea. 
i\[iss  Mary  Wallace  Kirk,  a granddaughter  of  Gen.  Rather  and 
Letitia  Pearsall,  says  he  had  been  to  California  and  was  returning 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  when  fatal  illness  overtook  him.  He  was 
going  to  be  a lawyer. 

The  family  of  Hartwell  King  Sr.  has  indeed  been  one  of  note 
in  the  Leighton  and  LaGrange  communities.  Perhaps  no  family 
in  Colbert  County  had  a better  combination  of  integrity,  culture 
and  wealth  than  the  King  family.  Prof.  McGregor  in  his  History  of 
LaGrange  College"  had  the  following  to  say  of  Hartwell  King,  Sr. : 

‘Air.  HartAvell  King  Sr.  was  a large  planter  whose  home  was 
in  the  valley  about  six  miles  east  of  LaGrange.  He  had  a large 
family  and  was  a public  spirited  man  and  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
lioard  of  trustees  of  LaGrange  College,  and  was  a member  of  that 
body  until  his  death.  He  was  born  IMarch  1,  1785  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C.  and  moved  to  Lawrence  County,  Ala.  in  1826.  He  died 
September  3.  1841.  He  was  a A*ery  industrious  man,  noted  for  his 
financial  ability  and  good  judgment  in  all  business  transactions. 
Pie  brought  some  property  with  him  from  North  Carolina,  but  dur- 
ing the  years  he  lived  in  Alabama  he  raised  a large  family  and 
amassed  a large  estate.  Besides  caring  for  his  OAvn  business  he 
was  more  than  once  a member  of  the  state  legislature  and  was 
always  a strong  advocate  for  all — bills  looking  to  the  interest  of 
the  people.” 

Mr.  King's  father  Avas  Richard  King  (1752-1830)  and  his 
mother  Avas  a Oliss  Jones.  He  had,  I belieA*e  one  sister  aaKo  Avas  a 
great  deal  younger  than  himself,  and  Avho  married  a man  named 
Geo.  H.  Hinton.  Mrs.  HartAA’ell  King  is  said  to  haA’e  been  a fine 
character.  I have  seen  her  picture  and  also  the  picture  of  HartAvell 
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King,  Sr.  Mrs.  King's  picture  was  taken  in  her  advanced  age  but 
it  shows  her  to  have  l)een  of  a strong  mold  of  character.  If  ITart- 
well  King  Sr.’s  picture  represents  him  correctly  he  was  unusually 
handsome,  and  a very  distinguished  looking  gentleman.  Accord- 
ing to  his  portrait,  his  son,  Philemon,  was  also  very  fine  looking. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Hartwell  and  Burchet  King 
A\hose  picture  I have  seen.  Airs.  Philemon  King,  the  former  hBiza 
jane  Aladdinga  was  a very  beautiful  woman. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Hartwell  King  Sr.,  Mr.  King’s  father  (and  ])er- 
ha])s  his  mother),  all  the  sons  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Hartwell  King,  Sr. 
and  tlieir  wives,  their  }'oungest  daughter,  Airs.  Ann  Hoodwin  and 
her  husband.  Col.  Goodwin,  besides  many  grandchildren  and  other 
lelatives  are  buried  in  the  King  cemetery,  which  is  near  the  former 
l\ing  residence  in  the  Towai  Creek-'rriangle.  'Phis  is  the  largest 
family  cemetery  that  I know  anything  about  in  Colbert  County. 
Ho\\'ever,  three  of  Air.  and  Airs.  King-’s  daughters  are  not  Iniried 
there.  The  eldest.  Airs.  Alar}'  hAnnel,  is  buried  in  the  Fennel 
cemetery  near  d'rinity,  the  second.  Airs.  Susan  Jones,  is  buried 
in  Texas,  and  the  third.  Airs.  Burchet  Felton  Jones,  is  buried  at 
KaOrange,  as  is  Air.  Tignal  Jones. 

d'he  toml)stone  of  Airs.  Oswald  King  has  written  on  it  a rather 
uni(jue  sentiment  which  I ]>ass  on  to  the  reader.  Here  it  is: 

“Could  love  and  friendship  have 
retained  her.  Alartha,  would  still  have  been 
of  earth,  but  Pleaven  claimed  its  own 
and  her  Spirit  winged  its  flight  above.” 

She  was  Alartha  Rebecca  Delony,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Delony  who  lived  at  EaGrange  in  order  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren. She  was  a student  of  Dr.  1).  P.  Bester ; and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Prof.  Robert  King  both  a graduate  and  Professor  of 
I.aGrange  College.  She  was  l)orn  June  26,  1811  and  died  Oct.  31, 
1851. 


It  appears  that  all  of  Hartwell  and  Burchet  King-’s  sons  were 
successful  in  a financial  \vay  and  all  married  into  influential  fami- 
lies. I do  not  have  information  on  all  of  them,  however,  Col.  J.  E. 
Saunders  refers  to  the  Cummins  family  into  which  Paul  H.  King 
married.  His  wife’s  father  was  once  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
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Lawrence  County.  Col.  Saunders  said  : “A  J.  M.  Cummins  lived 
east  of  Aloulton  when  I first  knew  him.  He  was  then  a militia 
Major,  and  had  great  fondness  for  Regimental  musters.  After 

that,  he  became  an  able  Missionary  Baptist  preacher he  had 

a very  pretty,  intelligent  daughter,  who  married  my  neighbor, 
Paul  King,  they  are  both  dead.” 

The  daughters  of  Hartwell  and  Burchet  King  married  men  of 
note.  Alary  and  her  husband,  James  Fennel,  were  rather  closely 
related.  She  outlived  him  more  than  37  years.  Mrs.  Fennel  was 
one  of  Dr.  D.  P.  Bester’s  honor  graduates  and  later  assisted  him 
in  teaching.  The  Fennel  family  into  which  she  married  also  came 
from  North  Carolina,  but  they  settled  near  Trinity.  This  Fennel 
family  lived  in  quite  different  style  from  the  one  referred  to  in 
d'liomas  Hardy’s  ’'The  Three  Stranger  s’.  Tignal  Jones  and  Thadeus 
Felton  were  also  from  North  Carolina  and  were  ]:>rominent  citizens. 
The  Feltons  had  a rather  large  family  connection  about  Leighton 
and  LaGrange.  Col.  Goodwin  who  married  Ann,  the  youngest  of 
all  the  King  family,  was  a son  of  John  Goodwin,  a distinguished 
A1)erdeen,  Alississippi,  lawyer.  He  graduated  at  LaGrange  College 
and  was  one  of  its  most  ambitious  Professors  for  several  years. 
He  and  his  wife  at  that  time  lived  with  her  mother  in  the  Tozvn  Creek- 
Triangle,  al)out  six  miles  from  the  college.  He  rode  horseback  much 
of  the  time  and  was  always  on  time  to  meet  his  classes.  He  also  saw 
after  home  affairs  and  wrote  during  the  time  a novel  entitled  "Lily 
IVhifc."  He  helped  organize  the  35th  Alal^ama  Reg.  of  Infantry  at 
I^aGrange  in  1862.  He  became  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
He  died  while  attending  a court  martial  at  Columlms,  Alississippi, 
in  1863.  He  was  buried  in  Aberdeen  Init  ”in  December,  1865,  his 
body  was  disinterred  at  the  request  of  his  widow,  brought  to  his 
old  home  and  reburied  in  the  King  cemetery.”  His  widow  survived 
him  more  than  38  years.  Col.  Goodwin  was  just  a little  past  33 
yep.rs  of  age  when  he  died. 


Of  the  many  grandchildren  of  Hartwell  and  Burchet  King, 
Idr.  John  Curtis  Jones  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished.  He 
was  a son  of  Tignal  and  Susan  Jones,  a native  (formerly)  of 
Lawrence  County,  and  a graduate  of  LaGrange  College  in  the  1856 
class.  He  studied  medicine  abroad  and  attained  to  a very  high 
degree  of  knowledge  in  surgery.  He  was  an  honored  citizen  of 
( .onzales,  Texas,  where  he  died  January  28,  1904. 
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As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  family  of  Drnry  Vinson  was 
a small  one.  Mrs.  Vinson  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Hartwell  King,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Aldridge  Myatt,  and  Mrs.  John  Rand  Sr.  being  the  youngest 
of  the  four  sisters.  All  four  of  these  sisters  with  their  families 
settled  within  a few  miles  of  Leighton  in  the  year  1826.  Prof. 
|ohn  C.  Stephenson  said  they  were  all  good,  industrious  women. 
The  writer  of  Mrs.  V^inson’s  obituary  commented  on  her  hospital- 
ity. She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  from  early  life. 
In  fact,  T believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  Vinsons,  Kings, 
Maddings,  Feltons,  Fennels,  Rands,  Myatts  and  other  families 
about  Leighton  and  LaGrang-e  were  Methodists,  LaOrange  College 
itself  was  a Methodist  institution. 

The  most  authentic  record  I have  of  Drury  Vinson  is  from 
his  tombstone  which  T here  reproduce. 

“In  memory  of 

Drury  Vinson 

Born  in  Johnston  Co.  N.  C. 

March  4,  1788 

was  married  to  Mary  Curtis  Daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Curtis  Dec.  26,  1811  professed  religion  & 
joined  the  M.  E.  church  in  1811  & continued  faithful  & 
exemplary  member  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  moved  to 
this  State  in  1826  & Died  May  31,  1862.” 

( )f  the  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Vinson,  Alartha 
Ann,  l)orn  July  3,  1815,  was  a girl  of  a lovely  personality  and  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence.  She  was  the  pride  and  hope  of  her 
mother's  heart  and  graduated  with  first  honor  at  LaOrange  in 
1830.  Within  six  weeks  after  her  graduation  she  passed  away. 
The  eldest  son,  John,  soon  followed  his  sister  Martha  Ann,  to  the 
grave.  'I'he  remaining  son,  Fletcher  Curtis  Vinson,  graduated  at 
LaOrange  College  and  was  later  a trustee  of  LaOrange.  I believe 
he  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  Colbert.  He  was  known 
as  “Col.  Vinson”  and  was  at  one  time  quite  wealthy.  His  home 
in  his  last  years  was  near  the  foot  of  LaOrange  Mountain,  on 
the  road  from  LaOrange  to  Leighton.  He  died  in  March  1879. 
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Lie  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mosley  Ann  Rand 
(1824-1862)  and  was  his  first  cousin.  Annie  H.  Berry  who  died 
in  1900  aged  70  years  was  his  second  wife.  He  had  several  children 
Ig-  each  Avife. 

Birt  Harrington  was  a prominent  planter  wdio  lived  east  of 
4'uscum1)ia.  He  died  while  on  a visit,  in  Fayette  County,  Texas, 
on  the  18th  of  Alay  in  1860  and  was  Iniried  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
Mrs.  Harrington  is  l)uried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Tuscumbia. 
All  l)usiness  houses  in  TuscumlAia  closed  for  Mrs.  Harrington’s 
funeral. 

Birt  Harrington  and  wife’s  two  children  Avho  lived  to  adult 
li  e were  prominent  people.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Frances  became 
tl'e  wife  of  Lydal  Bacon  Cooper,  and  the  younger,  Samuel  J.  Har- 
rington (1822-1885)  was  one  of  Colbert’s  l)est  known  citizens.  He 
lived  for  some  time  in  Texas  1)ut  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
Avas  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscuml)ia.  He  Avas  one  of  Colbert’s 
representatiA^es  in  the  Legislature,  but  Avas  perhaps  best  knoAvn 
a?  a scientific  farmer.  He  wrote  on  agricultural  subjects  for  scien- 
tific puldications.  Mr.  Harrington  Avas  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  is  said  to  have  been  a Christian  gentleman.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  married  tAvice.  One  of  his  Avives  Avas  a Texas 
lady — Harriet  Adelia  Jarmon.  I have  not  learned  the  name  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Harrington  is  buried  near  his  mother  in  OakAvood. 

y\hraham  Ricks  Avas  a son  of  Isaac  and  Olivia  (or  Olive?) 
(Fort)  Ricks  of  North  Carolina.  Isaac  Ricks  Avas  born  in  Halifax 
County,  N.  C.  in  1760  and  died  in  1820.  He  Avas  called  Isaac 
Ricks  HI.  Olivia  Fort,  his  Avife,  Avas  born  in  1772  and  died  in 
1824.  They  Avere  married  in  1788  and  had  the  folloAving  issue: 

1.  Martha  (Patsie)  married  Pierce 

2.  Orrin  died  in  War  of  1812  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

3.  Charlotte  married  John  Harris,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

4.  Abraham  married  Charlotte  B.  Fort 

5.  Isaac  married  Mary  Gee 

6.  Richard  accidentally  killed  Avhen  18 

7.  Mary  M.  married  Munroe  Fort 
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CHARLOTTK  P,R\'AX'l' 
(lA)RT)  KICKS 


AI5RAHAM  RICKS 


8.  John  v^herrod  married  - Dawson 

9.  Elizal)eth  married  Sticknav 


10.  Benjamin  Sherrod  married  Fannie  Winter 

11.  Pheril)ee  married  Geo.  WR  Mayers 

12.  Robert  married  Eliza  Toney. 


As  has  already  been  said,  Abraham  Ricks  and  his  wife  were 
first  cousins.  Also  Mary  Ricks,  Abraham’s  sister,  married  Mnnroe 
S.  h'ort,  brother  of  Al^raham’s  wife.  Mnnroe  S.  Fort  lived  east,  or 
northeast  of  the  Abraham  Ricks  home  and  I know  he  is  buried  at 
LaGrang-e.  I do  not  know  where  Airs.  Fort  is  l)uried.  The  slab 
over  Mnnroe  S.  Fort’s  grave  states  that  he  was  born  in  Northamp- 
ton County,  N.  C.,  Aj)ril  7,  18CX),  and  died  December  8,  1848.  In 
Dr.  (dwen’s  '^History  of  Alabama  ami  Did  ionary  of  Alabama  Biogra- 
phy’’ the  name  is  spelled  “Foort”.  Air.  Abe  Ricks  tells  me  that  it  used 
to  be  spelled  that  way  but  I believe  all  the  family  now  spell  it 
“Fort”,  said  that  spelling  is  found  on  Alonroe  S.  Fort’s  gravestone. 
Also  Prof.  AIcGregor  used  the  latter  spelling  in  his  history  of 
EaGrange  College.  Pheril)ee  Ricks  who  married  Geo.  W.  Alayers, 
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also  lived  northeast  of  her  brother,  Abraham  Ricks,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Leighton  for  a number  of  years.  This  family  removed 
to  Louisiana  and  she  died  in  Bossier  Parish  in  1877.  The  account 
of  her  death  in  the  ‘‘North  Alabamian”  stated  that  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Christian  (Church  of  Christ?)  Church  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Wharton,  and  Dr.  Abe  Ricks  advised  me  that  his 
grandfather,  Abraham  Ricks  was  a member  of  the  “Christian 
Church”.  And  here  I shall  comment  again  on  the  spelling  of 
names.  Mrs.  Irene  Ricks  Leggett  of  Tuscumbia,  says  her  grand- 
father’s sister  married  a “Meyers”  or  “Mearers?”.  Also,  Mrs.  John 
P.  Ricks  of  Jackson,  Miss,  seems  to  think  “Mayers”  incorrect. 
But  on  the  slabs  in  the  old  “Mayers”  cemetery  near  where  Pheribee 
Ricks  lived,  the  name  is  spelled  “MAYERS”  and  not  “MEYERS” 
or  “MEARERS”.  And  incidentally  this  was  one  of  the  very  early 
families  to  settle  within  the  present  Colbert  County.  The  grave 
of  James  J.  Mayers  is  the  second  oldest  I have  ever  seen  in  Colbert 
County,  that  of  Catherine  K.  Hooks  of  Tuscumbia  being  the  oldest. 
Mr.  Alayers  died  Aug.  7,  1822  aged  50  years.  Fannie  Winter 
whom,  Abraham  Rick's  brother,  Benjamin  Sherrod  Ricks  married 
was  a daughter  of  Wm.  H.  and  Catherine  Washington  Winter 
who  lived  in  Tuscumbia  in  the  early  days.  Mr.  Winter  was 
wealthy.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children. 
The  youngest,  Benjamin  R.  Winter,  was  a posthumous  child.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Cooper.  The  Winter  children, 
or  a part  of  them,  were  educated  at  LaGrange.  A number  of  them 
mcjved  to  Mississippi  and  were  outstanding  in  that  state.  Benja- 
min Sherrod  Ricks  also  removed  to  Mississippi  and  a number  of 
his  descendants  live  there  nowa  The  Ricks  Memorial  Library  at 
\ azoo  City  was  established  by  a daughter-in-law^  of  Benjamin 
Sherrod  Ricks  as  a memorial  to  her  husband. 

Another  one  of  Abraham  Rick’s  brothers  lived  at  Eufaula,  Ala- 
bama, and  he  had  many  other  relatives  scattered  over  the  country. 
Col.  Benjamin  Sherrod,  one  of  the  very  rich  men  of  Lawwence 
County,  w^as  a near  relative  of  Abraham  Ricks. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Abraham  Ricks  himself  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  wdiat  is  now  Colbert  County.  He  is 
said  to  have  owned  about  10,000  acres  of  land  and  about  300  slaves 
valued  at  from  $800  to  $1500  each  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders  of  the  Tuscumbia  Courtland  and  Decatur  Railroad. 
Mr.  Ricks  first  settled  near  Courtland  at  an  estate  called  “Cotton 
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Garden”.  He  did  not  live  there  many  years  until  he  removed  to 
the  place  where  he  died.  There  was  a small  house  at  the  latter 
place  when  the  Ricks  family  came.  mansion  was  com])leted 
after  a period  of  about  seven  years.  The  place  was  named  “d'he 
Oaks”.  The  road  from  “I'he  Oaks”  to  the  public  hi^hwav  a dis- 
tance of  about  2 miles,  was  lined  on  each  side  by  cottonwood  trees 
and  was  known  as  ^^Ricks  Az’cnuc”. 

Mr.  Ricks  died  November  23,  1852  of  ])neumonia  and  waas 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  LaGranisT-e.  A monument  made  of  Italian 
marble  and  said  to  have  cost  a1)ont  $5,000  was  put  to  his  <4'rave. 
Many  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  pull  the  stone  u])  TvaOrano-e 
Mountain.  On  this  very  elei^ant  monument  is  the  folh)win!4'  in- 
scription : 


ABRAHAM  RICKS 
BORN 


In  Halifax  County 
North  Carolina 
October  16,  1791 
DIED 

November  23,  1852 


ROMANS  Chapter  I 

16.  For  I am  not  ashamed  of  tion  to  every  one 

the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  that  l)elieveth 

the  power  of  God  unto  Salva- 

The  wife  of  Abraham  Ricks  is  said  to  have  been  an  unusually 
lovable  character  “an  anq-el  of  mercy”  so  to  s])eak.  ( )ne  of  the 
longest  obituaries  was  written  of  her  that  I have  ever  seen.  I am 
going  to  make  two  or  three  exceiqEs  from  this  obituary  which 
was  printed  in  the  ''North  Alabamian'’  (A.  II . Keller,  editor)  for 
March  26,  1874.  The  ol)ituary  begins  as  followas : “She  has  left 
us,  passing  from  earth  as  gently  and  quietly  as  it  was  meant,  such  a 
gentle  spirit  should  pass  away.  hMding  slowdy,  as  one  of  earth’s 
fairest  full  blown  roses  fade,  the  roses  wdiich  she  loved  so  well, 
and  resembled  so  much.  I can  see  her  now^  her  tall  slight  form 
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bending-  over  her  flowers,  inhaling  their  fragrant  breath,  her  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father  who  made 
them  all.  and  full  of  good  will  to  his  creatures  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest. 

‘'How  she  loved  the  flowers.  Her  name  is  associated  with 
these  lovely  remnants  of  Paradise.  From  the  superb  Hyacinths 
and  to  her  early  Spring  flowers  which  no  ^yhere  else  seemed  to 
bloom  in  such  perfection  as  for  her  to  the  magnificent  roses,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Lady  Augusta.  Louyenir  de  Malmaison,  and  numerous 
others  ^yhich  she  reared  and  loyed,  all  will  eyer  remind  us  of  her. 
And  then  a Le  Tlarque  rose  of  creamy  whiteness,  whose  large 
branches  once  made  a bower  of  loyeliness  oyer  her  front  gate, 
neyer  can  I see  one  Ayithout  it's  recalling  memories  of  her.” 

“TAr  two  generations  her  name  has  been  the  synonym  of  hos- 
pitality in  this  community.  And  where  has  such  hospitality  eyer 
been  excelled?  Adnere  was  there  eyer  such  a genial  hostess,  with 
such  a delightful  home  in  which  to  entertain  her  visitors?  How 
many  there  are  among-  us  who  can  recall  some  of  their  happiest 
moments,  as  enjoyed  with  her.  Her  lovely  home,  her  flowers,  her 
abundant  fruits  of  the  choicest  kind,  her  skill  as  a housekeeper, 
which  was  peerless  and  the  wonderful  system  and  order  about  her 
house  made  a visit  to  her  a truly  delightful  treat.” 

“She  Avas  truh'  a ministering  angel  to  her  family  and  friends. 
Possessing  a mind  unusually  bright,  a clear  judgement,  and  a 
heart  that  knew  no  evil.  Every  virtue  found  a home  in  her  heart, 
and  made  her  loved  and  loA'ely.” 

Of  the  three  sons  born  to  Abraham  and  Charlotte  B.  Ricks. 
ATn.  F.,  the  oldest,  outlived  the  other  two.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1818  and  died  at  his  home  about  three  miles  Avest  of 
Leighton  in  1902.  He  married  Ann  Elizabeth  Allison,  a native  of 
Limestone  County,  who  Avas  born  in  1831  and  died  in  1860.  He 
later  married  a Miss  Fields  who  was  a gifted  Avriter  and  AA'rote 
under  the  pen  name  of  ‘‘Aunt  Rhoda”.  She  contributed  many  in- 
teresting articles  to  Air.  AlcCormick’s  ‘’‘‘Leighton  N ezvs'’  and  I do  not 
knoAv  hoAA'  many  other  publications  she  may  haA'e  Avritten  for. 

Richard  Henry,  the  second  son,  Avas  highly  educated  and  a 
talented  musician — especially  Avith  the  violin.  I am  advised  that 
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the  Ricks  family  as  a whole  was  musically  inclined.  He  is  said 
to  have  also  been  a fluent  speaker.  He  was  a rc])resentative  from 
Franklin  Comity  in  1847  and  was  State  senator  1851-52.  He  died 
in  his  38th  year — February  24,  1858. 

Abram,  the  youngest  son,  married  Sallie  Pojie,  a neighbor  girl 
who  was  well  educated  and  of  a fine  family.  He  was  born  in 
1825  in  Lawrence  County  and  died  in  1878.  4'hree  of  his  children, 
Mr.  Abe  Ricks,  and  Misses  Tvillian  and  Birdie  Ricks  now  live  at 
‘'The  Oaks". 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Ricks  family  was  at  IL'ancasler 
Castle,  Norfolk  County,  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VIIL 

The  Ligon  family  was  a 
prominent  one  in  Franklin  and 
Colbert  County  affairs.  James 
W.  Ligon  came  to  what  is  now 
Colbert  at  an  early  day — in  the 
1820’s  I suppose.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Gannaway  in  Maury 
County,  Tennessee  on  Oct.  15, 

1818  by  Ebenezer  Rice,  M.G.  His 
son,  iVbner  AV.  Ligon  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  according  to  the 
1850  census  report,  and  perhaps 
others  of  his  children.  Mr.  Ligon 
was  a Justice  of  peace  in  the 
1830’s  in  Franklin  County  and 
served  the  county  as  Sheriff  be- 
fore the  Avar.  He  lived  in  the 
“Flatwoods”  to  the  Avest  of  Little- 
ville  Avhere  he  OAvned  a large 

tract  of  land.  He  at  one  time  had  a grist  mill  of  Cook's  Creek. 
I remember  seeing-  signs  of  the  mill,  or  Avhat  Avas  said  to  be  it. 
He  AA^as  the  OAvner,  or  part  owner,  of  Ligon’s  Springs  on  Avhat  is 
called  Ligon  Creek.  These  springs  were  very  popular  and  Avere 
patronized  by  many  people.  The  Avaters  Avere  analyzed  l)y  Michael 
Tuomey,  the  State  Geologist,  in  1851.  About  19  years  later,  Dr. 
R.  T.  Abernathy,  one  of  Tuscumbia’s  leading  physicians,  had  the 
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following  to  say  about  Ligon’s  Springs  : 

“TO  THE  PUBLIC 

“Mr.  Ligon  has  opened  his  Springs  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
and  having  received  so  much  benefit  from  them  during  a short 
stay  last  Fall,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  them  to  the 
public  for  all  diseases  arriving  from  deranged  digestive  organs, 
and  especially  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

“There  is  certainly  a very  happy  combination  of  free  carbonic 
acid  sulphate  of  iron  ; chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  the  main  Spring  which  rises  through  a Sand  Rock  computed  to 
be  150  to  200  feet  thick.  The  Springs  are  situated  in  a high,  cool, 
salubrious  mountain  air  and  the  waters  thereof  are  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  The  Ligons  furnish  good  substantial  fare  and  will  bestow 
kind  attention  to  all  whose  misfortune  may  induce  them  to  seek 
health  at  their  saline  fountain,  which  is  doubtless  the  strongest 
in  the  State. 


R.  T.  Abernathy,  M.  D.” 

Then  in  the  ^'Alabamian  and  Times''  for  August  22,  1872  is  the 
following  item : “Ligon’s  Springs,  this  season,  is  crowded  with 

visitors  from  different  parts  of  the  country — Never  before  was 
there  such  a rush  for  this  popular  resort.  We  regret  the  demand 
has  been  greater  than  could  be  supplied  with  accomodations.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  new  buildings  are  being  erected.  Mr.  Ligon,  the 
proprietor,  is  a worthy,  clever  gentleman  and  sees  well  to  the 
comfort  of  his  guests.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Ligon's  obituary  published 
in  the  “North  Alabamian"  for  August  4,  1882.  I suppose  A.  H.  Keller 
was  the  one  who  wrote  it. 

“For  a great  many  years,  probably  fifty,  James  W.  Ligon’s 
name  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  Franklin 
and  Colbert  counties,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  eventful 
history  he  has  proved  himself  the  faithful  servant  and  fast  friend 
of  our  people. 

“He  was  a staunch  Union  man  during  the  war”  and  etc. 
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Mrs.  Ligon’s  obituary  pulEished  in  the  ‘'North  Alabamian'  for 
March  9,  1879  and  written,  I suppose  hy  Mr.  Keller,  the  erlitor,  is 
as  follows  : 

“DIED 

“On  the  4th  instant,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ivigon,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  wife  of  James  W. 
Eigon,  Esq.  to  whom  she  was  married  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.  in 
1818.  dduis  it  will  he  seen  that  this  venerable  couple  lived  to- 
gether fifty-nine  years.  For  the  greater  part  of  her  life  Airs. 
Ligon  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  piety 
and  benevolence  were  the  crowning  virtues  of  her  long  and  useful 
Lie.  Another  good  Christian  woman  of  a fast  fading  type  has 
crossed  the  river.  To  the  aged  partner  around  whose  heart  stone 
desolution  reigns  and  to  the  children  who  feel  the  aching  void 
which  nothing  hut  a mother’s  can  fill,  we  offer  the  heartfelt  sym- 
[.^athy  which  comes  alone  from  one  who  has  tasted  the  bitter  cup 
and  been  in  the  deep  waters  of  like  affliction.” 

(Mr.  Keller’s  mother  had  died  in  1875.) 

I really  do  not  know  how  many  children  were  horn  to  James 
W.  aiifl  Mary  (Tlannaway)  Ligon  hut  I do  know  there  were  at 
k ast  five.  Their  son,  Abner  W.  Ligon,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  Coll)ert  County.  As  is  stated  in  the  Womhle  sketch 
he  is  thought  of  as  Colbert’s  first  Probate  Judge.  He  was  Judge 
of  ITol)ate  through  the  1870’s  at  the  same  time  that  Wm.  Resse 
Julian  was  Sheriff.  He  had  previously  represented  Franklin  in 
the  Legislature.  Judge  Ligon  was  horn  May  28,  1821  and  died 
y\pril  25,  1904.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Rebecca 
IL  Smith,  a daughter  of  James  and  Nancy  (Mullens)  Smith  of 
Newburgh  in  Franklin  County.  James  Smith  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  A4ethodist  ministers  in  Franklin  County.  Rebecca 
E.  Smith  Ligon  was  horn  Oct.  27,  1827  and  died  May  29,  1888. 
On  her  gravestone  is  written  this  statement : “She  Made  Her  Home 
Hap])y”.  Judge  Ligon’s  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Ida  Crawford  and 
a daughter  of  James  A.  and  Nancy  (Martin)  Patterson.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, her  father,  was  a native  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  He 
w'ds  before  the  War  a wealthy  planter,  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
He  lived  for  a few  years  at,  or  near,  Decatur;  hut  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Tuscum1)ia  long  l>efore  the  war.  Ida  Crawford 
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Ligon  was  born  in  1841  and  died  in  1908.  Judge  Ligon  died  with- 
out issue.  On  his  tombstone  is  written  these  words:  '‘A  just, 
generous  and  gentle  man.  He  abides  in  the  peace  that  passeth  all 
under  standing.” 

From  an  obituary  of  him  printed  in  the  “Sheffield  Standard^’  for 
Apr.  30,  1904,  we  are  advised  that  he  ‘diad  been  honored  in  many 
ways  by  the  people  of  his  city  and  county  and  leaves  a record  for 
integrity,  honesty  and  usefulness  of  which  few  men  could  boast”. 
According  to  this  obituary  he  was  Probate  Judge  12  years,  general 
county  administrator  for  a number  of  years,  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  for  perhaps  50  years  and  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Masonic  Lodge  for  30  years.  I again  quote:  “No  man  in  this 
section  was  more  highly  esteemed,  honored,  or  revered  than  Judge 
Ligon  and  possibly  no  man  in  this  community  enjoyed  a larger 
acquaintance  or  more  extensive  friendship.” 

Nancy  Ligon  (1824-1899;,  daughter  of  James  W.  and  Mary 
Idgon,  married  (1)  Thomas  Skidmore  (1808-1881)  for  many  years 
a merchant  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Tuscumbia  (2)  Dr. 
John  S.  Napier  who  had  first  married  a daughter  of  Aldridge  and 
Ann  (Curtis)  Ylyatt.  Dr.  Napier  was  a distinguished  citizen  of 
old  LaGrange  and  later  moved  to  Waco,  Texas  where  he  died  in 
1889.  Prof.  John  C.  Stephenson  married  a daughter  of  Dr.  Napier. 
-\dline  (1826-1882),  another  daughter  of  James  and  iMary  Ligon 
married  Asa  Cobb,  a very  wealthy  planter  of  Coahoma  County, 
aJississippi,  where  he  cleared  some  1200  acres  of  land  and  erected 
a two  story  log  cabin.  His  health  became  bad  and  as  a result  he 
visited  Ligon’s  Springs  where  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  Aliss  Ligon  whom  he  married  in  1845.  Twelve  children 
were  born  to  them  but  only  four  lived  to  be  grown.  Those  four 
included  Tom  Cobb  who  fought  through  the  Avar  and  “Evas  sent 
east  to  school  but  died  his  first  year  in  college.”  iMary  Frances 
married  EdAvard  Cammack  of  Coahoma  County:  Robert  Ligon 
Avho  Avas  a prominent  citizen  of  ^Mississippi  and  Arkansas : and 
Tomithous  Avho  married  Dr.  Frank  A^an  Eaton  also  of  Coahoma 
County.  A sketch  of  Mrs.  Van  Eaton  and  her  family  is  found  in 
one  of  the  historical  publications  of  Mississippi.  Asa  Cobb  became 
one  of  the  largest  land  OAvners  in  fertile  Coahoma  County.  He 
died  Nov.  20,  1875  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Amelia,  a third 
daughter  of  James  W.  and  iMary  Ligon,  Avas  married  tAvice.  Her 
first  husband  Avas  a Mr.  Burton  1)A'  AAdiom  she  had  seA^eral  children. 
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After  his  death  she  married  Thomas  East  who  had  ])revioiisly 
married  a Miss  Mr.  East  was  considered  one  of  tlie 

wealthiest  men  in  what  is  now  Franklin  County.  Mrs.  Amelia 
lAst  had  a daughter  by  her  first  husband  named  Mary  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Thomas  H.  Sugg,  a near  relative  of  the  first  wife  of 
Thomas  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornes  H.  Sugg  were  the  ]>arents 
of  Mrs.  Archie  Carmichael,  deceased  of  Tuscumbia  and  perha])S 
other  children.  Mr.  Sugg  died  Sept.  28,  1887  and  his  widow  later 
married  a Mr.  Russell.  Mrs.  Mary  ISlizabeth  Burton  Sugg  Russell 
lived  until  January  9,  1943  dying  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

^frs.  Amelia  Ligon  Burton  East  herself  was  born  Dec.  11^ 
1831  and  died  at  her  home  in  Tuscumbia  Oct.  26,  1911.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the 
First  Alethodist  Church  at  Tuscumbia. 

I do  not  know  whom  William  Ligon,  son  of  James  W.  and 
3Iary  Ligon,  married.  I believe  he  removed  to  Texas,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  descendants  did. 

The  Ligon  family  is  '<aid  to  have  been  closely  related  in  some 
way  to  the  Cook  family  who  at  one  time  lived  at  Cook's  Bluff 
wdiich  is  near  Ligon  Springs.  I have  not  been  alile  to  ascertain 
how  the  relationship  came  about.  The  mention  of  Cook’s  Bluff 
and  Ivigon’s  Springs  for  some  reason  has  always  struck  a romantic 
chord  in  my  heart.  Interesting  stories  have  l)een  told  al)out  these 
places  and  the  ])eople  who  were  associated  with  them.  For  ex- 
am])le,  Mrs.  Mary  (Tannaway  T^igon  is  said  to  have  had  a ])et  deer 
tluit  would  venture  into  the  forest  ami  the  wuld  deer  would  follow 
il  back  to  the  liome  of  its  owner.  4'o  keep  hunters  from  shooting 
it  she  ke])t  a strand  of  “ribbon”  tied  on  it.  4'he  Ligons  had  among 
their  servants  a trusty  cou])le,  “Uncle”  Mat  and  “Aunt”  Alpha. 
'I'he  latter  was  an  excellent  cook.  A son  of  one  of  my  grand- 
mother's sisters  married  in  the  early  1870's  when  my  mother  was 
a very  little  girl.  Aly  grand  aunt  secured  “Aunt”  Aljdia’s  help  in 
preparing  the  w^edding  dinner.  It  was  winter  time  and  a snow 
fell.  For  scnne  reason  my  grandmother  couldn't  ccjnveniently  at- 
tend the  reception  and  her  sister  sent  her  some  of  the  cake  that 
“2vunt”  Al])ha  had  cooked.  My  mother  thought  when  she  saw  it 
with  its  beautiful  white  icing  that  the  cake  was  covered  with  snow. 

'I'here  was  another  well  knowm  Ligon  family  wdio  settled  near 
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]\Iount  Moriah  Church  in  Spring  Valley  Beat  perhaps  just  after 
tlie  War.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Thomas  Henry  Ligon 
(1812-1879)  Avho  went  from  North  Carolina  to  Pickens  County, 
Alabama  and  later  removed  to  a few  miles  north  of  what  is  now 
Belgreen  in  Franklin  County  where  he  lived  for  a number  of  years. 
From  the  latter  place  he  removed  to  iMount  Aloriah  where  his  last 
years  were  spent.  This  Mr.  Ligon  was  a successful  farmer.  He 
was  married  three  times.  He  married  in  North  Carolina,  a Miss 
Hocutt  by  whom  he  had  at  least  four  children.  His  second  wife 
was  Julia  A.  Barham  of  Pickens  County.  She  died  near  Mount 
Moriah  December  14,  1875  and  Avas  the  mother  of  two  children. 
Mr.  Ligon  married  for  his  third  AAuTe,  Airs.  Alary  (“Polly”)  Boyles 
who  originally  was  a Aliss  Cook  of  the  same  family  of  Cooks  to 
whom  the  James  W.  Ligon  family  was  said  to  have  been  related. 
And  iPs  interesting  to  note  that  P.  H.  Ligon,  son  of  Thomas  Henry 
and  Julia  A.  (Barham)  Ligon,  married  Adah  Boyles,  the  daughter 
of  his  stepmother. 

The  Hector  Atkisson  family  was  one  of  the  highly  esteemed 
ones  of  the  Barton  section  and  its  head,  Hector  Atkisson,  was  also 
a native  of  Amelia  County,  A’^irginia,  the  county  of  James  W. 
Ligon’s  nativity.  There  was  also  less  than  a year’s  difference  in 
the  ages  of  these  two  men.  However,  according  to  Air.  Atkisson’s 
ol)ituary  he  came  to  Colbert  County  at  a later  date  than  did  Air. 
Ligon.  The  Atkissons  came  in  1837  so  states  his  obituary.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  many  years  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a devout  man.  He  Avas  also  a magistrate  for  many 
years.  I believe  it  is  said  that  Airs.  Atkisson  Avas  related  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  As  already  stated  she  Avas  Sallie  Franklin.  Her 
picture  shoAvs  her  to  liaA^e  been  an  attractiA^e,  intelligent  Avoman. 

The  nine  children  of  Hector  and  vSallie  (Franklin)  Atkisson 
make  an  interesting  study.  Eight  of  the  nine  Avere  girls.  The  boy 
Avas  twice  married  and  had  one  child  by  each  marriage.  Tavo  of 
the  girls  neA^er  married  and  they  liA^ed  much  longer  than  any  of 
their  married  sisters  Avhich  I suppose  just  happened.  One  of 
these  tAvo,  Sallie,  died  on  her  birthday — the  day  she  Avas  80  years 
old.  Of  the  ones  Avho  married  three  married  the  same  man!  I haA^e 
record  of  men  marrying  tAvo  sisters,  and  perhaps  of  some  Avomen 
marrying  tAvo  brothers,  but  this  is  the  only  case  I recall  in  North- 
Avestern  Alabama  of  a man  marrying  three  sisters.  The  man  in 
this  case  Avas  John  E.  Donley,  member  of  a pioneer  Colbert  family. 
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And  it  is  interesting-  to  know  that  two  of  his  aunts  married  the 
very  distinguished,  patriotic,  rich  GreenAvood  LeFlore  of  iMissis- 
bi])pi  for  Avhom  the  county  of  LeFlore  and  its  county  seat,  Cireen- 
wood,  take  their  names.  But  tlie  attraction  of  the  Donleys  for 
the  Atkissons  or  \dce  \-ersa  went  still  further.  Arthur  Atkisson’s 
first  wife  Avas,  as  already  stated,  Susan  Donley,  and  his  daughter 
hy  his  second  Avife  (Lucy  Sherrod)  also  married  a Donley. 


I have  no  information  on  Tilmon  A.  Whitley  ( 1828-1  (S57)  and 
Robert  P.  Aloore  (1843-1902)  except  that  the  former  Avas  a Mason 
and  the  latter  Avas  born  in  Marengo  County,  Alabama.  4'here  is 
a long  obituary  of  Robert  Milton  Garner  in  the  ‘'Alabamian  Dispatch” 
(John  W.  Davis,  editor)  for  March  28,  1916,  and  also  an  editorial 
obituary  in  the  same  number.  From  these  AA^e  learn  that  Mr. 
Garner  lived  about  60  years  near  Barton  and  had  one  of  the  most 
valuable  farms  in  that  section.  He  Avas  a kind  and  charitable  man. 
He  possessed  a great  memory.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  a 
complete  roster  of  Co.  F.  one  of  the  cavalry  companies  and  sent 
it  to  Judge  John  A.  Steele  at  Tuscumhia.  But  Judge  Steele  Avas 
then  at  the  point  of  death  and  never  realized  Mr.  Garner  had  sent  it. 
4'he  Fditor  of  the  “Aabaniian-Dispatch”  stated  that  Mr.  Garner  Avas 
the  oldest  subscriber  to  that  paper.  He  had  been  a constant  sub- 
scriber for  61  years.  It  Avas  on  St.  Valentine  day  in  1862  that  he 
and  iMiss  Atkisson  Avere  married.  Fi\"e  sons  and  three  daughters 
Avere  l)orn  to  them,  one  son  and  tAvo  daughters  Avere  living  Avhen 
their  father  passed  aAvay.  The  tAvo  daughters  had  never  married 
l)ut  remained  AAuth  their  father  avIio  lived  a Avidower  more  than 
forty  years.  Mr.  Garner  himself  died  March  15,  1916.  He  Avas 
born  in  Aladison  County,  Alabama  December  30,  1832  and  Avas  a 
son  of  Milton  and  Sallie  Garner.  He  came  to  Tuscumbia  Avhen 
he  Avas  16  and  liAed  for  several  years  about  3 miles  south  of  Tus- 
cumbia. 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  Colbert  County  eA-er 
had  Avas  W illiam  Cooper.  He  Avas  a son  of  Edmund  and  Martha 
(Patsie)  Cooper  formerly  from  Virginia,  but  avIio  later  moved  to 
Da\ddson  County,  Tennessee.  The  maiden  name  of  William 
Cooper’s  mother  Avas  Martha  Jackson.  Wh'lliam  Cooper  Avas  born 
in  BrunsAvick  County,  Virginia.  Following  is  his  obituary  (except 
some  verse  at  the  end)  Avhich  was  printed  in  “Aorth  Alabamian”  for 
August  19,  1887: 
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“DIED 

at  8 o'clock  P.M.  on  16th 

inst.  WILLIAM  COOPER  ag-ed 

eighty-five  years 

six  months  and  seven  davs 


“Our  community  mourns  the  death  of  its  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  the  Bar  of  Alabama  probably  its  oldest 
and  one  of  its  ablest  members. 

“For  three  score  years  he  was  identified  with  Tuscumbia, 
rearing  a large  family  here  over  whose  and  interests,  although 
many  of  them  live  in  different  states,  he  watched  wdth  a loving 
and  patriarchal  care  until  he  was  stricken  down  a fe\v  days  ago. 
Mr.  Cooper  would  have  been  considered  a remarkable  man  in  any 
age  and  in  an}'  country. 

“Of  commanding  presence,  intense  purpose,  large  brain  and 
tireless  energy,  he  has  left  behind  a monument  more  lasting  than 
the  loving  hands  of  his  children  or  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
of  two  generations  can  ever  build.  Casting  his  lot  with  the  pioneers 
of  the  d'ennessee  \Mlley  when  it  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
men,  without  fortune  or  influence  to  back  him  he  took  the  lead 
in  his  profession  and  held  it  with  such  men  as  Ligon,  and  Hopkins, 
and  TIcClung,  and  the  MAlkers,  and  Xool  (Xooe?),  and  Townes, 
and  Bricked — legal  giants  for  his  competitors.  He  was  rigidly 
methodical  and  an  unceasing  worker.  He  has  probably  left  a brief 
of  every  case  he  ever  undertook  and  a diary  of  his  every  day  life 
covering  most  of  his  long  and  e\entful  career.  As  an  advocate  few 
men  were  his  equal.  His  fiery  and  impetuous  eloquence  together 
with  his  thorough  preparation  of  his  cases  made  his  success  the 
rule  and  failure  the  rare  exception. 

“In  his  family  circle  he  was  all  that  is  implied  by  husband  and 
father.  There  he  was  tender,  watchful,  provident,  and  loving.  He 
only  knew  the  value  of  money  as  it  enabled  him  to  provide  for 
those  he  loved. 

“To  his  children  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  was  school  boy 
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and  playmate,  he  offers  a sym])athy  that  springs  from  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  the  most  j)leasant  days  spent  as  a student  in  their 
father's  office. 

“d'o  her  who  was  of  himself  a ])art,  all  hearts  in  onr  comnumitv 
o'o  out  in  deep  g-rief  and  sorrow." 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing-  part  of  the  diarv  that  Mr. 
Coo])cr  kept,  and  to  me  it  is  trnly  interesting.  It  is  history  ‘‘fresh 
from  the  griddle”.  Mr.  Coo|)er  was  quite  an  artist  and  his  illus- 
trations added  very  much  to  the  value  of  his  diary.  In  recording 
the  death  of  some  friend  he  would  draw  a picture  of  a coffin  and 
other  entries  were  ap])ropriatelv  illustrated.  He  made  notes  of 
the  weather,  too.  P'or  example  one  summer  day  in  1881  he  wrote 
“Dry,  Dr}',  Dry”.  And  the  summer  of  1881  was  one  of  the  drvest 
on  record  in  North  Alabama.  He  infused  his  diary  wdth  hits:  of 
luimor.  I had  never  thought  of  Hon.  William  Cooper  possessing 
>nch  a delightful  sense  of  humor  until  I saw  his  diary.  1 had  also 
thought  of  him  as  one  who  had  but  little  or  no  religious  faith, 
l)ut  Miss  llessie  Rather  of  'ruscumhia,  who  is  his  granddaughter, 
says  he  was  a strong  believer  in  Cod  anfl  was  even  baptized.  How- 
ever he  did  not  believe  in  eternal  ])unishment,  so  T guess  he  should 
he  classed  as  a Universalist. 

Mr.  Cooper's  children,  as  might  he  ex|)ected,  married  into 
prominent  families.  I do  not  have  com|)lete  data  on  all  these 
families  l)Ut  1 know  the  Stoddards,  the  Shines,  the  Wdnters  and 
tlie  Rathers  were  all  families  highly  esteemed  and  of  much  note 
in  Colbert  County.  John  W'illiam  Coo])er's  wife  was  the  onl\-  child 
of  Ca])t.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Shine  who  were  very  wealthy  and  lived 
in  a famous  house  near  Spring  Valiev.  And  William  A.  Nelson 
who  married  Susan  McCulloch  Cooper  was  the  son  of  Judge  Fred- 
erick B.  Nelson  who  lived  for  many  years  at  Mooresville  and 
Athens  in  Limestone  County.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Nelson  wuis  a citizen 
of  Tuscumhia  about  a quarter  of  a century  and  wuis  a most  con- 
genial gentleman.  He  died  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  in  1875,  aged 
about  45  years.  His  brother,  Owen  O.  Nelson  was  a prominent 
citizen  of  Tuscuml)ia  for  a long  time  and  T believe  represented 
Franklin  in  the  Legislature  about  the  time  of  the  War. 

And  before  closing  these  remarks  on  William  Cooper  and 
family,  I wish  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  he  loved  his  first  wdfe 
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vhu  <aid  to  have  been  from  Russellville,  so  much  that  he  named 
-•mr  of  his  daughters  by  his  second  wife  in  her  honor.  Of  course 
Ik-  probably  loved  the  second  Mrs.  Cooper  as  well  as  the  first  one, 
Imt  the  incident  referred  to  shows  that  he  did  not  ‘Torget”  his 
fir.M  wife.  His  second  wife’s  father,  Col.  Abner  Blocker,  was  a 
wealthy  ])lanter  who  lived  near  John  G.  Shine  and  who  came  from 
Ihlgefield  County,  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  said  to  have  been  chief  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians 
ai  one  time  and  they  called  him  “Oolisk”  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wore 
glasses.  Indeed  a remarkable  man  was  William  Cooper! 

James  A.  Stoddard  was  born  in  Lichfield  County,  Connecticut. 
His  large  portrait  owned  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Russey  of  Tus- 
cumhia,  shows  him  to  have  been  a very  handsome  man,  of  broad  in- 
telligence and  kindness  and  firmness  of  character.  And  I am  advised 
that  he  was  a fine  character  and  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Tuscumbia.  He  was  a prominent  merchant  of  Tuscumbia. 
He  and  James  Throckmorton  died  within  a few  days  of  each  other  and 
die  joint  comment  of  them  is  from  the  ‘‘Alabamian  and  Times'  for 
TIarch  5,  1874.  ‘“The  respect  which  our  citizens  had  for  them  was 
manifested  by  the  large  attendance  at  their  funerals.  Both  had 
been  residents  of  our  community  for  a great  number  of  years,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all.” 

'The  second  wife  of  Mr.  Stoddard  and  for  all  I know  his  first 
wife  ma}’  have  been  also,  was  an  unusually  beautiful  Avoman  ac- 
cording to  the  large  painting  of  her,  wdnich  is  also  possessed  by 
h.er  gramhlaughter,  Mrs.  Russey.  In  1878  Mrs.  Stoddard  was  mar- 
ried to  John  D.  Inman,  another  jirominent  Tuscumbia  merchant. 
Air.  Inman  harl  been  previously  married  but  I do  not  know  who 
the  lirst  Mrs.  Inman  w^as.  At  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Stoddard 
was  married  to  Mr.  Inman,  her  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  D.  Stoddard, 
was  married  to  Air.  Chas.  F.  Bowen,  a son  of  Wilkerson  C.  and 
Alary  \\.  fDevaney)  Bowmen,  old  accjuaintances  and  friends  of  my 
nmther's  ]ieople,  Alichael  Finney,  a widely  known  Baptist  minister 
(d  near  'Tharj)  Springs,  Franklin  County,  performed  the  double 
rite  for  mother  and  daughter. 

James  'Throckmorton  owned  a steam  mill  on  Wheeler  Moun- 
tain and  was  perhaps  associated  with  other  business  enterprises 
and  1 su])])ose  in  farming,  too.  I find  his  name  linked  Avith  that  of 
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Tuscumbia  institutions  such  as  l)eing  a trustee  of  Deshlor  Institute*. 

] have  also  seen  his  portrait  wlu'ch  is  ])ossesse(l  hv  his  gran(l(haughter, 
Miss  Julia  Throckmorton  of  Tuscumbia.  It  shows  him  to  ha\e 
been  highly  intelligent  and  suggests  that  he  was  of  a kindlv  ami 
perhaps  humorous  nature.  Craig  Throckmorton,  his  eldest  son  at 
one  time  ran  a grist  mill  at  Tuscumbia  and  I believe  later  ran  a 
saloon — or  at  least  sold  liquor  and  cigars.  He  moved  to  Meni])his 
ndiere  he  li\'ed  for  many  years.  Another  son.  Edmund  Iv  was  at 
one  lime  depot  agent  in  d'uscumliia.  d'hos.  C.  another  son  engaged 
in  farming  and  lived,  I believe  at  the  old  homestead. 

d'hrockmorton,  in  my  limited  ex]:>erience,  is  a rare  name.  So 
far  as  T know,  James  Throckmorton  \vas  the  only  one  of  the  name 
to  1)c  an  ante-l)ellum  citizen  of  Alabama.  His  g'randdaughter,  kliss 
jylia  (foodloe  of  Tuscumbia,  advises  me  that  he  was  one  of  a large 
family  of  children  in  New  Jersey.  There  is  a d'hrockmorton  Coun- 
ty in  Texas  and  its  county  scat  is  Throckmorton.  The  name  brings 
{()  my  mind  an  interesting  occurrence  in  England  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  “T/m  National  Geographic  Magazine”  for  iMav  1929 
is  an  article  hy  Christopher  Marlowe  entitled  '‘A  Tour  In  The  llnglish 
Tenland”.  On  j^tage  634  of  the  Geographic  Mr.  Marlowe  says: 

“Eeyond  Ramsey  is  the  quaint  old  village  of  Mkirboys  and  I 
recalled  a story  of  witchcraft  associated  with  three  women  of  the 
village.  In  1589  trials  for  sorcery  were  common,  but  none  aroused 
greater  interest  than  of  John  Samuel,  his  wife  and  daughter  for 
bewitching  a certain  Robert  Throckmorton  and  his  family. 

“These  jieople  lived  next  door  to  each  other  and  ap])arently 
were  on  good  terms.  But  one  l)y  one  the  five  d'hrockmorton 
children  cried  out  that  Alice  Samuel,  John's  wife,  had  bewdtehed 
them.  They  declared  that  spirit  voices  continually  w-orried  them, 
and  until  the  Avitch  confessed  they  would  never  be  better. 

“After  some  time  Mother  Samuel  waas  lodged  in  jail  at  Hunt- 
ingdon wdiile  her  daughter,  Agnes,  was  ado])ted  by  i\Ir.  4'hrock- 
morton  for  the  purjiose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  really  was  a 
witch.  The  children  soon  fell  into  \vorse  fits  than  ever,  saying 
that  the  girl  was  responsible.  Finally  she  and  her  mother  and 
father  \vere  brought  to  trial  wdien  the  old  woman  confessed  that 
she  had  indeed  caused  the  mischief.  Slie  was  thereupon  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed,  as  were  also  her  husband  and  daughter,  the 
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two  latter  ])rotesting-  their  innocence  to  the  end. 

•■Shortly  afterward  there  was  established  in  Hunting-don  an 
annual  sermon  on  the  perils  and  dangers  of  witchcraft  preached 
bv  a member  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.” 

Edward  H.  Xewsom,  a South  Carolinian,  settled  near  Cherokee 
at  an  early  date  and  took  up  a large  body  of  land  and  erected  a 
frame  building  with  al)Out  8 rooms  wdiich  burned  in  1884.  His 
liome  was  on  the  jtublic  highway  and  near  a famous  well  known 
as  the  “Stage  Well".  There  Mr.  Newsom  anrl  wife,  the  former 
I’enelope  Rutland,  reared  a most  interesting  family.  From  \yhat  I 
l:now  about  some  of  the  descendants,  and  have  heard  other  people 
>a}-.  I doubt  that  a more  hos])itable  and  congenial  family  could 
ba\e  been  found  in  all  the  land.  Newsom's  Springs  owned  by 
Mr.  Xewsom.  or  the  family,  Avas  a loyely  place  on  the  mountain 
1,'etween  Barton  and  Frankfort;  and  was  at  one  time  a Avidely 
known  summer  resort. 


The  sons  of  EdAvard  H.  and  Penelope  (Rutland)  NeAvsom 
Avere  distinguished  men.  Perhaps  Charles  and  John  Avere  the  tAvo 
best  knoAvn.  John  Newsom  Avas  a Captain  (and  later  Atajor)  in 
the  Confederate  yeteran  remarked  years  ago  that,  “John  NeAvsom 
Avas  a fine  man".  Charles  E.,  or  Charley  E.  NeAysom,  Avas  a teacher 
ol  note,  ha\'ing  done  most  of  his  professional  AA'ork  in  Texas.  I 
find  that  he  conducted  a “normal  school"  in  Tuscumbia  in  1872. 
Not  only  Prof.  NeAvson  but  also  Alajor  John  and  Alillard,  Avho 
A>a^  a nuchanic.  sought  homes  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

'1  he  daughters  married  men  of  prominence.  I had  some  ac- 
ciuaintance  Avith  J.  C.  Holesapple.  He  Avas  a true  Southerner,  a 
believer,  in  Avhite  supremacy.  FolloAving  the  WMr,  in  Avhich  he 
took  an  actiA'e  part,  he  rode  Avith  the  KuKluxKlan  to  help  maintain 
order.  I.  P.  Cuy,  another  son-in-laAv,  Avas  a member  of  the  Guv 
family  AA'ho  liA'ed  some  tAvo  or  three  miles  AA'est  of  Tuscumbia  and 
Avho  came  from  North  Carolina.  Dr.  John  Allen  WAdhe's 
Ilistojy  of  IaiCi I'ouge  College  and  Military  Aead eiu\  contains  a picture 
of  I.  P.  Guy.  He  and  his  family  lived  for  many  years  at  Enslev, 
Alabama.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  every  one  of  EdAvard  H.  and 
Penelo])e  Newson's  children,  who  married,  married  into  prominent  and 
highly  res])ected  families. 
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At  lived  tr.e  Newsums.  'I'here  was  only  one  letter’s 

difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  two  family  names — the  Cherokee 
family  used  the  letter  “O”  and  the  'J'nscnmhia  family  the  letter 
“Id’.  The  two  family  names  were,  I sii])])ose,  ])rononnced  exactly 
alike — at  least  exactly  alike  h}-  most  people.  The  Tnscnmhia 
New-siims  came  from  Virginia;  and  some  of  them,  if  not  all  of 
them,  \yere  related  to  the  I)a\id  Keller  family  of  'Pnscnmhia 
'['here  was  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Newcsiim  horn  in  W'illiamshnrg.  \\a.  Dec. 
26,  1806  and  died  February  5.  1862  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Xewsnm.  horn 
in  “h'luyania”  County,  Va.  Oct.  26,  1815  and  died  [uly  27,  1890. 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  in  'ruscumhia  has  3 heautifnl  staincfl 
glass  W'indows  as  memorials  to  Dr.  Whn.  H.  Newsiim.  “founder  of 
the  church”,  William  O.  Newsum  \yho  died  of  wounds  received  in 
the  IFittle  of  the  Wilderness  and  Alexander  Newsum  who  dical,  a 
victim  of  the  “Great  Epidemic”  (yellow  fever)  August  28,  1878. 
d'hese  windows  were  installed  in  1879.  There  were  ])rohahl\-  no 
peo])le  in  the  history  of  9'uscuml)ia  more  highly  regardcfl  than 
^the  Newsums. 

Lydal  Bacon  Cooper  was  an  (mtstanding  lawyer  and  highly- 
esteemed  citizen  of  Tnscnmhia  for  many  years.  Following  arc 
extracts  from  his  obituary  printefl  in  the  "North  .llabamian"  for 
March  25,  1892.  I suj^pose  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Keller,  the  editor,  wrote 
Mr.  Cooper’s  ol)ituary,  I quote: 


“In  the  fullness  of  a well  rounded  Christian  life,  in  the  mirlst 
(T  a large  and  influential  famih-  one  of  the  noblest  men  we  ever 
knew,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  we  ever  had,  passed  a wav  last 
Monday  morning.  He  was  a native  of  Davidson  County,  'Penn, 
and  came  to  North  Alabama  and  located  in  d'uscumbia  in  1832. 

“As  a lawyer  few  men  of  our  accpiaintance  e\er  stood  higher 
especially  in  Chancery  practice.  He  was  more  of  a judge  than  an 
advocate  and  cared  but  little  for  the  practice  of  criminal  law.  If 
v/e  ever  knew  a lawyer  to  have  a high  and  exalted  idea  of  his  duty 
to  his  clients  and  the  countr}-  one  who  at  the  great  day  of  .Assize 
will  have  no  client  to  reproach  him  and  no  judge  to  rebuke  him 
for  attempt  to  mislead  him  he  was  the  man.  Frank  and  candid, 
at  times  even  to  bluntness,  his  sincerity  dispelled  all  harslniess, 
and  the  wounds  he  inflicted,  if  any  were  only  the  faithful  wounds 
of  a friend.” 
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Mr.  Cooper  remained  active  until  the  end  and  had  strong 
nehgions  faith.  His  Avife  was  the  daughter  of  Birt  and  Harriet  C. 
( lohnston)  Harrington  who  came  from  Newberry,  S.  C.  about  1828 
and  settled  east  of  Tuscumbia,  where  Mr.  Harrington  was  a very 
>nccessful  planter.  The  children  of  Eydal  Bacon  and  Frances 
(Harrington)  Cooper  made  distinguished  citizens.  Three  of  the 
sons  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  all  three  escaped  without 
wound,  although  they  were  in  hot  engagements.  Two,  Samuel 
J.  and  AVilliam,  made  outstanding  physicians.  The  former  did 
most  of  his  practice  at  Tuscumbia  and  the  latter  was  located  at 
Oklahoma  City  and  married  into  a pioneer  Oklahoma  family, 
originally  from  New  York.  The  eldest  son,  Birt  Harrington,  was 
a Justice  of  Peace  etc.  at  Tuscumbia  and  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
Langstone  M.  Avas  an  operator  for  the  Western  Union  Company 
at  Springfield,  Mo.  Avhere  he  died  suddenly  in  the  fall  of  1889.  Of 
the  two  daughters  of  Lydal  B.  and  Frances  (Harrington)  Cooper, 
the  elder  married  one  of  the  most  outstanding  druggists  that  Tus- 
cuml)ia  has  ever  had  and  the  younger  married  that  scholarly  and 
hightoned  gentleman.  Prof.  A.  A.  McGregor.  She  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Cooper  family  noAv  living  and  is  one  of  Tuscumbia’s  nobh 
Avomen. 


yMthough  I belieAm  she  never  lived  in  Colbert  County,  I wish 
to  state  that  I have  ever  seen  the  picture  of  Patsy  Jackson  Cooper, 
the  mother  of  Charles,  William  and  Lydal  Cooper  of  Tuscumbia  and 
the  mother  of  several  other  children,  and  the  ancestor  of  many 
people  scattered  over  the  South.  She  Avas  a very  distinguished 
looking  Avoman  reminding  me  no.  little  of  Alartha  Custis  Wash- 
ington. She  evidently  Avas  a lady  of  a very  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  doubtless  of  a superb  character  as  her  descendants 
attest. 


Cliarles  Womble  had  the  rare  distinction  of  being  probate 
judge  of  two  different  counties.  He  was  Probate  Judge  of  Franklin 
during  and  after  the  War,  and  when  Colbert  was  set  up  in  1867 
he  l)ecame  its  Probate  Judge.  But  since  the  new  countA"  Avas  soon 
abolished  and  was  not  reestablished  until  the  last  of  18  .__  or  Ave 
might  say  1870,  A.  W.  Ligon  perhaps  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 
first  Probate  Judge  of  Colbert  County,  and  is  so  listed  in  LeftAAUch’s 
I wo  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals”.  Regarding  the  personal 
character  of  Judge  Womble  I shall  quote  the  folloAAung  from  the 
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North  Alabamian  for  June  22,  1876  I sni)pose  it  was  written  by 
A.  H.  Keller,  the  editor. 

“Death  of  Judge  Womble 

“As  we  feared  on  going  to  press  last  week,  the  illness  of  judge 
Womble  proved  fatal.  We  believe  he  was  a native  of  h^ranklin 
County  and  know  that  he  lived  in  that  county  at  least  from  earlv 
youth.  Few  men  had  more  friends,  and  none  deserved  them  more. 
No  man  would  do  more  for  his  friends  than  he.  Kind,  unselfish 
c'lid  accomodating,  a consistent  member  of  the  Eaptist  church  and 
a good  and  useful  citizen  he  leaves  a large  family,  who  have  the 
.-ympathy  of  the  entire  community  in  their  distress.” 

Judge  AVoml)le’s  Avife  is  said  to  have  been  a fine  character. 
On  her  tombstone  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Tuscuml)ia  is  this 
statement:  “A  Christian,  the  best  mother  that  ever  lived".  Of 
course  who  ever  had  the  statement  put  there  must  have  meant  it 
only  in  a figurative  sense  for  there  doubtless  have  been  many  other 
mothers  just  as  good. 

It  ap])ears  that  all  of  Judge  Womble’s  children  Avho  married, 
married  into  respectful  and  prominent  families.  'I'hc  Reeds  and 
Moodys  were  old  families  of  Frankfort,  the  Chisholms  were  also, 
I believe,  at  one  time  residents  of  Frankfort  and  ])erha])s  later  of 
Tuscumbia,  the  McReynolds  and  Carters  W'Cre  outstanding  families 
of  the  Northeastern  quarter  of  Colbert.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  Noland  family  into  which  James  Alexander  Womble  married 
were  the  Franklin  County  Nolands  or  not.  Miss  Ifllen  \k  Page 
whom  Isaac  Newton  AXMinble  married  on  December  15,  1872  is  of 
special  interest  to  me  personally,  for  she  w^as  my  mother's  first 
school  teacher.  My  mother  told  me  that  Miss  Page  was  a beau- 
tiful young  lady  with  a lovable  disposition.  I do  not  know  what 
her  father’s  first  name  was.  He  Avas  dead  Avhen  my  mother  Avent 
to  her  school  and  her  mother  Avas  then  married  to  Cordy  S.  Padgett 
of  Franklin  County.  Isaac  NcAvton  Womble  and  his  Avife  emi- 
grated to  Mississippi.  I Avas  told  by  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Carter 
that  they  had  a daughted  avIio  married  a Dr.  Ural  of  that  state. 

Wm.  Amos,  Judge  Womble’s  eldest  son,  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Frankfort,  Alabama,  Avhich  was  the  home  of  his  parents 
Avhen  his  father  Avas  Probate  Judge  of  Franklin  County.  He  Avas 
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:i  useful  citizen  and  a member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  He  and 
hi.-,  wife  reared  a large  family.  Isaac  Newton  Womble  was  Clerk 
c>f  the  Circuit  Court  of  Franklin  County,  and  Chas.  A.  Womble 
was  Supt.  of  Education  in  Colbert  County  about  the  beginning  of 
the  ])resent  century. 

I had  forgot  to  say  Judge  Charles  Womble  \vas  living  in 
Mississi])pi  when  he  died.  I think  he  lived  near  Sardis. 

The  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Williams  Family  of  near  Cherokee 
was  a prominent  one  connected  by  marriage  to  other  prominent 
families  of  that  section.  According  to  the  1850  Census  report  Mr. 
W'illiams  was  not  a wealthy  man.  at  least  not  Avealthy  so  far  as 
land  was  concerned,  but  he  may  have  become  wealthy,  I do  not 
know.  Put  I am  quite  sure  that  he  and  his  family  Avere  highly 
respected,  intelligent  and  energetic  people. 

Henry  Wdliams,  son  of  O.  H.  Perry  and  Mary  (Garrett)  Wil- 
liams was  a well  known  Methodist  minister  of  Cherokee.  I believe 
lie  was  the  one  to  whom  Dr.  Owen  iu  his  ^'History  of  Alabama  and 
Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography"  referred  to  as  an  author.  Mrs. 
Williams’  parents,  the  Carrs,  lived  at  Allsboro.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Williams,  the  second  son  of  O.  H.  Perry  and  Olary  (Garrett) 
Wh’lliams  was  a well  known  physician  at  Cherokee.  James  W.  the 
tiiird  son  was  a Civil  engineer  at  Cherokee,  and  T.  Wesley  the 
fourth  son,  was  tax  collector  and  Probate  Judge  of  Colbert.  His 
first  wife,  Pettie  Avery,  Avas  a daughter  of  Capt.  Win.  H.  and 
Ifizabeth  h'.  ( Prook ) Avery.  Capt.  AA’ery  AA'as  born  in  Tuscumbia 
in  1828  and  dieil  at  the  home  of  Judge  WTlliams  in  1908.  He  Avas 
for  many  years  a steamboat  captain  on  the  Tennessee  RiA'er,  and 
before  the  A"ar. 

Capt.  Avery’s  mother  Avas  a Miss  Drake  and  Avas  said  to  have 
been  related  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is 
said  that  she  oAvned  a pet  bear  Avhen  the  family  lived  in  Tuscumbia, 
in  its  days  of  its  infancy,  that  Avas  a source  of  much  amusement 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  second  Mrs.  T.  Wesley  Wiliams  Avas  from 
hdorence,  Alabama. 

Of  the  tAvo  daughters  of  the  O.  H.  Perry  Williams  family 
Alice  married  Charley  F.  Turner,  a Cherokee  merchant,  aaTio  AA*as 
a son  of  Wm.  Milam  Turner  and  Avhose  Avife  Avas  a daughter  of  Dr. 
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Edward  Carter  of  near  Cherokee;  and  Ida  married  Willie  Harris 
who  was  a merchant  at  Inka,  Mississi])pi.  Mrs.  d'nrner  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Williams  family  now  living,  and  is  the  oldest  woman 
living  in  Cherokee.  But  she  is  as  full  of  life  as  if  she  were  a 
young  woman.  She  is  truly  a lady  of  a sunny  disposition  and  is 
the  mother  of  a family  of  well  educated  and  successful  children. 

From  the  different  accounts  that  I have  read  of  Wdlliam  Reese 
Julian,  it  appears  thnt  if  a vote  had  been  taken  (as  is  done  in  schools 
(tc.)  in  the  1870’s  and  1880's  to  determine  the  most  ])opular  man 
in  Colbert  County,  very  likely  he  would  have  been  the  man  chosen. 
He  was  born  near  Moulton,  Alabama,  but  lived  in  Tuscumbia  from 
early  childhood.  I understand  that  his  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Reese.  He  had  In'others  and  perhaj)s  sisters.  One  of  his  brothers 
went  to  the  far  W est  and  after  many  years  returned  to  visit  his 
relatives  in  Alabama.  The  following  regarding  his  visit  to  'Pus- 
(uml)ia  is  from  the  ''North  Alabaiiiian”  (A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for 
April  15,  1881. 

“(Jne  morning  last  week  as  Capt.  Julian  walked  out  of  the 
Barber  Shop  at  the  Franklin  House,  a gentleman  who  was  feeing 
shaved  asked  \\  illis,  the  barber,  if  someone  had  not  s|)oken  to  the 
man  who  had  just  left,  as  Capt.  Julian.  (Jn  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive reply,  Ca])t.  J.  Avas  recalled  to  welcome  his  brother  who  had 
left  here  twenty  nine  years  ago,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since.” 

This  brother  of  Capt.  Whn.  Reese  Julian  was  Archie  Julian 
from  San  Diego,  California.  And  in  1881  San  Diego  was  no  little 
distance.  We  find  that  in  a fcAV  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Julian  brothers  in  the  barbershop,  they  were  on  their  Avay  to  visit 
a third  brother  Avho  lived  in  Tuscaloosa  County.  Wdlliam  Reese 
Julian  lived  a life  of  rich  and  varied  experiences.  He  learned  to 
be  a printer  under  Asa  Messenger  in  the  old  "North  AlaJuuniau"  office 
and  later  became  a tinner  in  Avhich  he  did  a successful  business 
before  the  AVar. 

He  enlisted  as  a Private  in  Jefferson  Da\is'  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  at  the  seige  of  Montere\-  he  and  Col.  Alex. 
McClung  were  the  first  two  men  to  scale  the  fortification.  He  is 
said  to  have  l)een  a Captain  of  Artillery  and  also  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Whir  of  Secession.  His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Finley  of  Tuscumbia 
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savs  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  Major,  but  the  different  accounts 
that  I have  seen  of  him  calls  him  “Captain”  Julian,  so  I am  using 
that  same  title. 

Captain  Julian  served  Colbert  two  terms  as  Sheriff  having 
been  in  that  office  during  the  seventies.  He  was  also  Postmaster 
of  Tuscumbia  in  1875  and  perhaps  before  and  after.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a most  zealous  Mason,  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias.  He  was  a man  of  varied  talents  and  accom- 
plishments. It  was  said  that  he  was  an  excellent  billardist,  bird 
shot  and  Sunday  School  lecturer.  He  was  a noted  deer  hunter  and 
was  one  of  a part}'  composed  of  Capt.  A.  H.  Keller,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Abernathy,  Capt.  John  S.  AVhite,  and  occasionally  of  Judge  John 
A.  Steele,  John  E.  Donley  and  E.  C.  Winston  who  beginning  in 
October  1865  made  an  annual  12  weeks  hunt  to  the  mountains  of 
Franklin,  Marion  and  Winston  counties  for  several  years. 


Capt.  Julian  died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  buried  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  in  Tuscumbia.  All  business  houses  of  Tuscumbia  closed 
for  his  funeral  and  the  courthouse  bell  was  rung  during  the  time. 
The  funeral  procession  was  the  largest  seen  in  Tuscumbia  for 
many  years.  The  writer  of  Capt.  Julian’s  obituary  said  he  “never 
knew  any  one  who  possessed  a kinder  or  tendered  heart  than  his.” 


Capt.  Julian’s  wife  was  Elizabeth  M.  Croxton,  and  was  of  a 
family  who  came  from  South  Carolina.  Her  mother  was  a widow 
for  a great  many  years  and  made  her  home  in  the  family  of  Capt. 
Julian.  Also  Mrs.  Julian  had  one  brother.  Dr.  B.  M.  Croxton,  “a 
physician  and  surgeon,  in  the  Confederate  army”  who  contracted 
consumption  and  died,  unmarried,  in  Capt.  Julian’s  home  on  Sunday 
July  6,  1873  The  obituary  of  Dr.  Croxton  states  that  he  was  born 
near  Franklin  Springs  in  Franklin  County,  Alabama  (This  place 
is  now  known  as  Good  Springs  and  is  about  three  miles  north  of 
Russellville).  It  was  said  that  his  only  regret  at  dying  was  leaving 
his  mother  and  sisters.  His  mother  died  in  the  home  of  Capt. 
Julian  in  1876.  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  excellent  Christian 
character.  According  to  Owen’s  “History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary 
of  Alabama  BiographyA  Airs.  Croxton  was  a iMiss  Scott  and  a cousin 
of  Gen.  M infield  Scott.  She  had  three  daughters  besides  ]\Irs. 
Julian.  Alary  and  Narcissa  married  Newletts  and  lived  in  Madison 
County,  and  Ellen  married  a Hester  and  lived  in  Kentucky. 
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The  children  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Julian  who  lived  to  adult  life 
were  well  known  and  prominent  citizens.  Owen  Nelson  Julian 
(1854-19v32)  was  a life  long-  resident  of  Tnscnmbia  and  kept  books 
for  Col.  W.  A.  Johnson  when  a young-  man.  Later  he  was  in  the 
cotton  business  and  conducted  a fire  insurance  business.  He  was 
an  expert  auditor.  “A  man  of  keen  intellect,  sterling  integrity, 
originality  in  thought  and  expression,  a genial,  lovable  gentleman 
was  (Jwen  Julian.”  William  Croxton,  the  third  son  of  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Julian  w'as  a member  of  Co.  B.  Ala.  Inf.  in  the  Spanish 
American  War.  He  w-as  born  in  1857  and  died  in  1901.  Frank  N. 
Julian  was,  I suppose,  by  far  the  best  known  of  the  Capt.  Julian 
family.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1901,  was  associated  with  different  newspapers  of  Tuscum- 
Ida  and  Sheffield  and  held  other  positions  of  honor.  During  his 
last  years  he  was  connected  wdth  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce (Bureau  of  Insurance)  at  Montgomery.  Mr.  Julian  was 
l)orn  in  1872  and  died  in  1945.  He  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery at  4'uscumbia.  In  fact  Capt.  Wm.  R.  Julian’s  entire  family 
are  buried  there. 

James  H.  and  Sarah  Jane  (Coats)  Srygley  reared  a family  of 
children  that  for  intelligence  and  sterling  character  was  perhaps 
not  sur])assefl  by  any  other  family  of  Colbert  County.  Their  home 
was  near  Rock  Creek  in  the  southern  j)art  of  the  county  and  in 
w-hat  is  now-  called  Srygley  Beat.  The  Rock  Creek  community  is 
now-  a ]:)rogressive  one  w-ith  a good  church  school  and  other  modern 
conveniences.  W hile  there  is  no  postoffice  as  in  former  days  yet 
the  ])eo])le  ga\e  far  l)etter  mail  service  than  wdien  there  w^as  a 
Post  office.  In  the  days  of  long  ago  the  people  of  the  Rock  Creek 
neighborhood,  as  in  many  other  neighborhoods,  did  not  make  very 
much  use  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  service  as  the  followdng  extract  from 
vSrvgley’s  “Larimorc  and  His  Boys”  will  show. 

“4'here  Avas  a Post-office  at  Rock  Creek,  and  the  mail  came 
out  once  a A\  eek  from  Cherokee,  a small  town  on  the  Alemphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  When  the  office  was  established  after  the 
Avar  no  pouch  Avas  proA-ided  in  Avhich  to  carry  the  mail.  But  that 
Avas  of  no  consequence.  1'he  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  Avas 
aAvarded  to  Uncle  Jeff  Smith,  and  his  overcoat  pocket  was  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  mail  on  that  route  Avith  room  enough  for 
bus  gloves  and  lunch.  And  in  the  overcoat  pocket  he  carried  that 
mail  regularly  once  a Aveek  for  months.  What  need  for  a lock 
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cMid  key?  Did  not  everybody  know  Uncle  Jeff?  Perish  the  thought 
ivf  e\  er  locking  anything  from  him  !” 

d'hough  the  people  at  Rock  Creek  did  not  read  many  papers 
and  magazines  nor  write  many  letters  their  honesty  and  confidence 
m their  fellow  man  is  not  to  be  scorned. 

James  H.  Srygley  himself  was  a prominent  and  useful  citizen. 
He  was  Justice  of  Peace  and  I believe  he  was  perhaps  a commis- 
sioner of  Colbert.  He  Avas  at  one  time  County  Superintendent  of 
Education.  He  had  a brother  who  was  Sheriff  of  Lawrence  County 
before  the  Avar.  Col.  Saunders  said  that  he  ‘'gaA’e  satisfaction  as 
high  Sheriff  of  old  LaAvrence'h  The  Colonel  spelled  the  name 
“Shrygley”  and  I have  seen  the  name  spelled  that  Avay  by  others. 
IMiss  P>irdie  Srygley  advises  me  that  there  are  three  spellings  of  it 
— Srygley,  Shrygley,  Shigley.  She  also  said  that  the  family  origin- 
ated in  Srygley  County,  England  and  that  there  is  a tOAvn  named 
Srygley  in  soutliAvestern  England  now.  She  further  says — the  fam- 
ily Avas  granted  the  title  squire  about  the  year  1460. 

James  H.  Srygley’s  father  Avas  George  Srygley  and  was  a 
natixe  of  Pennsylvania.  He  Avas  an  early  settler  of  LaAvrence 
County  living  I beheA^e.  a numlxer  of  miles  southeast  of  Moulton. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  James  H.  Srygley,  Avas  Ann  M^allace.  They 
reared  a large  family. 

James  H.  Srygley’s  Avife  Avas  a daughter  of  a Cumberland 
I'resbyterian  minister.  His  name  AA^as  Benjamin  Coates,  and  it  is 
thought  he  Avas  of  NeAv  England  stock  and  of  the  same  familv  as 
J.  V.  Coats  of  sewing  thread  fame.  Air.  Benjamine  Coates  wife 
Avas  .Annie  Delaney.  They  both  died  Avhen  Sarah  Jane  Avas  a child 
and  their  several  children  found  homes  in  different  families.  This 
.^eeins  to  account  for  Sarah  Jane  marrying  at  so  earlv  an  age. 

Air.  and  Airs.  James  H.  Srygley  lived  at  Rock  Creek  many 
}ear^,  perhaps  forty  or  more.  They  also  had  near  relatiA*es  AAdio 
l-\ed  in  that  ccjinmunity.  Their  son,  T.  D.  SrygleA',  AAWote  a classic 
de>cii])tion  of  that  community  as  it  Avas  in  the  first  Amars  the 
Srygleys  lived  there.  This  description  is  found  in  Chapter  II  of 
Larhnore  and  His  Boys’  . Some  of  the  things  he  narrated  sound 
almost  unbelievable,  but  he  Avas  a man  of  strict  integrity  and  no 
doubt  told  the  truth.  Of  the  people  he  wrote : 
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“The  people  were  healthy,  but  poor.  They  were  simple  in 
customs,  but  honest  of  heart.  They  were  not  highly  educated  as 
the  world  counts  education,  l)ut  they  were  strong  in  practical  sense 
and  trained  by  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  of  drawing- 
conclusions  from  what  they  saw  and  heard.” 


“That  was  a great  country  for  dogs.  . . To  a stranger,  so  many 
dogs  at  church  might  have  seemed  out  of  place ; but  to  those  ac- 
customed to  their  presence,  they  seemed  appropriate  enough.  A 
stranger  might  have  even  suggested  that  so  many  dogs  in  church 
would  disturb  public  worship;  but  those  good  people  could  hardly 
have  seen  how  that  could  be  possible.  Who  that  appreciates- 
preaching,  and  really  wants  to  hear  a good  sermon,  could  be  dis- 
turl)ed  by  a living  ])yramid  of  fighting  dogs  in  the  open  space 
about  the  pulpit?  Such  a thing  might  attract  the  attention  -of 
frivolous  girls  and  fun-loving  boys,  but  what  does  a real  wor- 
shiper care  for  a dog  fight  so  long  as  there  is  no  disposition  among 
the  owners  of  the  dogs  to  take  up  the  quarrel?  A stuck-up  preach- 
er might  have  felt  it  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  dogs  be  put  out 
of  the  church  but — those  people  would  have  wanted  to  know  very 
promptly  what  the  preacher  had  to  do  with  their  dogs — was  he 
not  there  to  preach  the  gospel?  What  right  had  he  to  take  any 
part  in  a dog  fight  anyhow?” 

“In  early  days  they  had  many  preachers  in  that  country.  My 
father  Avas  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  he  remembers  that  there 
were  thirteen  preachers  in  that  sparsely  settled  neighborhood  of 
perhaps  twenty  families.” 


“They  had  camp  meetings  in  those  days  and  such  revivals  as 
modern  times  have  never  witnessed.  The  way  they  could  preach 
and  pray  and  exhort  may  be  inferred  from  a few  facts  and  inci- 
dents gathered  from  those  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  glory 
of  those  good  times  of  old. 


“One  of  the  preachers,  being  requested  to  pray  for  the  mourn- 
ers during  a great  revival,  earnestly,  solemnly  and  seriously  be- 
sought the  Lord  to  come  down  and  take  one  of  the  mourners  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  jump  across  hell  and  drop  him  in  as  a w^arning 
to  the  others.” 
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‘‘One  of  the  preachers  who  heard  experiences  before  admitting 
persons  into  his  church,  received  a young  lady  upon  the  statement 
that  she  dreamed  she  was  a chicken  and  saw  a hawk  high  up  in 
the  heavens  above  her.  The  hawk  swooped  down  to  catch  her, 
but  she  darted  through  the  fence  and  escaped.  The  interpretation 
was  clear  to  the  preacher  and  satisfactory  to  the  church.  Evidently 
the  hawk  was  the  devil.  The  young  sister  had  escaped  him  by 
darting  into  the  field  of  grace,  but  the  escape  was  a narrow  one.” 

In  1868  there  was  held  a few  days  protracted  meeting  at  Rock 
Creek  Church  House,  which  had  been  used  by  “all”  denominations. 
This  meeting  was  conducted  by  a young  man  recently  graduated 
from  a Tennessee  Baptist  College  by  name  of  Theophilus  Brown 
Larimore.  It  was  conducted  very  differently  from  the  kind  that 
] have  quoted  Mr.  Srygley.  It  was  perhaps  as  effective  a meeting 
as  Avas  ever  held  in  Colbert  County.  The  seed  sewed  there  and 
then  is  still  producing  fruit.  That  meeting  had  a great  bearing 
on  the  James  H.  Srygley  family.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Larimore  and  F.  D.  Srygley  that  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  “Jonathon  and  David  and  Damon  and  Pythias”. 

The  meeting  in  1868  at  Rock  Creek  was  the  first  important 
meeting  held  by  T.  B.  Larimore  who  became  one  of  America’s 
best  known  and  most  beloved  preachers  and  who  lived  until  the 
spring  of  1929  when  he  passed  away  in  California.  I do  not  mean 
that  he  was  so  highly  learned  or  altogether  as  eloquent  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  or  DeWitt  Talmadge  and  others  of  their  rank,  but 
I seriously  doubt  that  any  of  them  had  a better  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  Bible  or  were  beloved  by  their  congrega- 
tions more  than  Mr.  Larimore.  And  the  qualifications  possessed 
by  Larimore  Avere  perhaps  equally  possessed  by  both  F.  D. 
Srygley  and  F.  B.  Srygley  who  graduated  under  Larrimore  at 
Mars  Hill  College  near  Florence,  Alabama.  Both  of  these  Srygley 
Imothers  made  very  distinguished  preachers. 

F.  D.  Srygley  was  the  author  of  four  books — ''Larimore  and  His 
Boys  (based  on  the  work  of  Larimore  at  Mars  Hill  College  and  his 
students  or  “boys”)  "Seventy  Years  in  Dixie’\  "Biographies  and  Ser- 
mons’ and  "Letters  and  Sermons  of  T.  B.  Larimore”.  H.  Leo  Boles, 
a former  president  of  David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
and  a distinguished  minister,  says:  “All  of  his  books  are  AA'orthy 
a place  in  the  library  of  any  home.  ’ N.  B.  Hardeman,  President  of 
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Freed-Hardeman  College,  Henderson,  d'enn.  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  speakers  of  the  South  says:  “I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  ''Seventy  Years  in  Dixie"  is  worthy  of  a high  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  South”.  Mr.  Hardeman  means  that  this  l:)Ook,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  one  of  the  four,  is  of  high  literary  rank  simply  from 
a literary  view  point. 

F.  D.  (Fletcher  Douglass)  Srygley  died  in  1900  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year.  His  brother,  F.  B.  (Filo  Bunyan)  Srygley  died  in 
1940  in  his  eighty-second  year.  The  latter  wrote  regularly  for  the 
“Oospel  Advocate”  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  coni])iled  a book 
from  the  editorials  of  his  brother  F.  D.  Srygley.  who  was  editor  of 
the  Gosjiel  Advocate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  book  compiled 
by  F.  B.  Srygley  is  entitled  “The  New  Testament  Church”.  F.  B. 
Srygley  was  a “clear  and  original  thinker,  a deliberate  and  forcible 
speaker,  and  a free,  social  commingler  with  the  ])eople.” 

Of  the  three  other  sons  of  James  H.  and  Sarah  Jane  Srygley, 
Felix  Grundy,  the  eldest,  was  a merchant.  He  was  also  a Con- 
federate veteran.  Fernando  Wallace  attended  Mars  Hill  College 
and  took  a business  course.  He  was  a merchant  for  several  years 
at  Frankfort.  Alabama,  and  later  became  a lawyer.  Floyd  Lamar, 
the  youngest  of  the  Srygley  brothers,  engaged  in  coal  mining. 

The  four  daughters  of  James  H.  and  Sarah  Jane  Srygley  all 
married,  so  far  as  I know,  honorable  men.  Mrs.  Dora  J.  Hill  died 
in  May  1940  the  last  one  of  the  family. 


In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  Srygley  familv  I should 
state  that  sometime  in  the  1880’s  James  H.  Srygley  sold  his  home 
at  Rock  Creek  and  he  and  his  family  removed  to  Coal  Hill  in 
Johnson  County.  Arkansas,  F.  D.  Srygley  had  gone  there  pre- 
viously and  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Joshua  Burns  Moore  was  a lawyer  of  high  rank  and  widely 
known  in  legal  circles  over  Alabama.  It  is  said  that  he  was  reared 
quite  poor  although  his  mother’s  people,  the  Burgess  family,  was 
rather  distinguished  for  financial  standing  in  Franklin  County. 
His  father  was  William  Moore,  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
his  grandfather  was  Moses  Moore,  said  to  have  come  from  South 
Carolina.  William  Moore’s  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Joshua  Burns, 
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died  and  he  married  the  second  time.  His  second  wife  survived 
him  many  years.  I do  not  know  who  she  was,  but  she  was  called 
“Aunt  Sallie”  Moore.  She  drew  a pension  due  to  William  Moore 
having  been  a soldier.  J.  Burns  Moore  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  at  Tuscumbia.  He  married  into  the  family  of  Edward 
Pearsall  and  therefore  was  the  brother-in-law  of  General  John  D. 
Rather,  another  very  prominent  citizen  of  Tuscumbia.  It  was  on 
Sunday  evening,  Nov.  22,  1874,  that  a tornado  struck  Tuscumbia 
and  took  the  lives  of  some  of  her  best  known  people  including 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ella  Moore  and  her  little  daughters,  Nina  and  Ella 
Burns.  Mr.  Moore  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of  this  tragedy. 
His  grief  is  reflected  in  the  tombstone  inscriptions  of  his  loved 
ones : 


“O  Ella ! dear  departed  one 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest” 

“Come  to  me  in  my  dreams  precious  child” 

“Little  darling  it  was  hard  thus  to  have  lost  thee” 

The  first  quotation  is  on  the  gravestone  of  his  wife,  the  second 
is  for  Nina  who  was  born  Feb.  13,  1867,  and  the  third  is  for  Ella 
Burns  who  was  born  July  10,  1872.  Susie  Erie  Moore  born  July 
21,  1860,  and  Annie  Lee  Moore  born  July  12,  1865,  survived  the 
storm  and  lived  for  many  years,  but  did  not  attain  to  old  age. 
They  were  both  young  ladies  of  a high  order  of  intelligence.  Susie 
Erie  was  educated  at  Huntsville.  She  possessed  a voice  of  much 
natural  sweetness  and,  I believe,  went  to  Cincinnati  to  have  it 
trained  and  for  the  study  of  music.  She  met  Dr.  John  M.  Shaller, 
“a  gifted  and  ambitious  young  surgeon,  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College”  and  was  married  to  him  on  Feb.  16, 
1887  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  1887  Annie  Lee  Moore  made 
a tour  of  several  countries  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  their  father 
was  unusually  devoted  to  his  family,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  two  little  ones  in  the  great  storm,  he  was  perhaps  even  more 
attached  to  his  two  surviving  daughters.  Being  a very  successful 
lawyer  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  them  many  gifts  and  luxuries. 

Mrs.  Shaller  died  in  1903  leaving  a little  boy,  and  Annie  Lee 
passed  away  Jan.  18,  1905.  Thus  ended  one  of  Tuscumbia’s  most 
outstanding  families — a family  that  was  talented  and  brilliant,  but 
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one  that  early  tasted  sorrow  and  death.  The  entire  family  are 
l)uried  in  the  same  plot  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood  Cemetery. 


Theophilus  Coburn  was  blind  for  many  years  and  never  saw 
all  of  his  children.  Yet  he  did  such  work  on  his  farm  as  pull- 
ing fodder  quite  well.  Mr.  Coburn’s  farm  was  ])artly  on  vSpring 
Creek  and  partly  on  the  mountain  nearby.  This  part  of  Tvittle 
Mountain  is  locally  known  as  “Coburn  Mountain”.  The  Coburn 
family  has  been  probably  as  good  an  all  round  family  as  Colbert 
County  has  had.  Theophilus  Col)urn  and  his  wife  as  far  as  I have 
ever  heard,  were  fine  people  and  reared  a fine  family  of  children. 
They  have  not  been  particularly  distinguished  in  any  way  that  T 
know  of.  but  they  have  attended  to  their  own  affairs  and  “kept 
the  ])eace".  Mdiat  a ])ity  there  were  not  more  like  them  ! 

d'heophilus  Coburn  was  related  to  the  distinguished  Hogun 
and  McReynolds  families  of  Coll)ert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn’s  chil- 
flren  married  into  highly  res])ccted  families.  They  married  to  a 
large  extent  into  Franklin  County  families.  The  McCullochs, 
Kirklands,  Hoopers,  Townsends  and  Forts  were  all  residents  of 
h'ranklin.  The  McCulloch  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  of  Franklin.  Elijah  McCulloch  was  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  the  Misses  Coburns  whom  the  two  Coburn  brothers  mar- 
ried. He  came  from  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
represented  Franklin  in  the  legislature.  These  two  Misses  Mc- 
Culloch’s mother  was  Susan  Sargent.  Her  grandfather.  Temple 
Sargent,  also  represented  Franklin  in  the  Legislature.  Now.  Paul 
Coburn  is  Colbert’s  representative  ; and  he  is  a great-grandson  of 
Elijah  McCulloch  and  a great-great-grandson  of  Temple  Sargent. 
He  is  also  a great-great-great-grandson  of  Major  A\bn.  Russell  for 
whom  Russellville  and  Russell  Valley  were  named,  Katie  Tvirk- 
land,  widow  of  Percy  Coburn,  is  an  aunt  of  Effie  Fort,  the  wife  of 
Maury  Coburn.  The  third  wife  of  Ernest  Coburn  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Clail)orne  S.  'fownsend,  an  early  physician  of  old  Frankfort, 
d'he  first  wife  of  William  Coburn,  Miss  Barham,  was  from  Pickens 
County.  The  Richardsons  and  Grissoms  are  from  Colbert.  T do 
not  know  where  Mr.  James  Tubbs  is  from,  but  Joel  Tubbs,  or  Tubb, 
a soldier  who  fought  in  the  IRittle  of  New  Orleans,  lived  and  died 
near  where  Jonesboro  now  is  a few  miles  northwest  of  Russellville. 
He  and  his  wife  reared  a large  family.  One  of  their  sons.  Martin 
Fries  Tubbs,  married  Martha  Johnson  of  Colbert  County  and  lived 
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in  the  southern  edge  of  the  county.  His  son,  Jack  Tubbs,  was  coun- 
tv surveyor  for  many  years. 


THE  END. 


A similar  sketch  of  Franklin  County  and  its  early  families  will 
follow  in  a later  issue  of  this  miagazine. 


THE  EDITOR. 
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RUSSIA 

By  Anne  Moss  Merlins 
{Mrs.  Paul  S.  Merlins,  Jr.,  Monlg ornery,  Ala.) 


(In  view  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of  the  world  concerning  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics,  making  up  that  vast  country  called 
Russia,  and  her  difficulties  with  other  members  of  the  Iniited  Nations  Or- 
ganizations, ever3^thing  relating  to  that  country  is  of  interest.  The  article  by 
Mrs.  Mertins  is  very  timely  and  is  presented  in  this  Quarterly  with  the  view 
of  giving  our  readers  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.) 

'J'he  USSR  is  the  world’s  largest  country  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  popnlons.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States  with  half 
again  as  many  peo|)le.  When  the  long  summer  day  draws  to  a 
close  in  Leningrad  at  9 o’clock,  it  is  already  7 o’clock  next  morning 
in  Kamchatka.  In  the  Vladiovostok  station  stands  a post  marked 
5,789  miles;  there  is  no  such  figure  on  a milepost  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

d'he  USSR  has  every  kind  of  landscape,  climate,  and  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a land  of  thousands  of  miles  of  forests  and  thousands 
c.'f  miles  of  treeless  plains.  It  is  a land  of  some  of  the  world’s  high- 
est mountains  and  the  world’s  lowest  valleys.  It  has  4 of  the 
world’s  longest  rivers  and  some  of  the  largest  deserts.  The  USSR 
b.as  the  coldest  spot  in  the  world,  wdich  strangely  enough  is  not 
at  the  North  Pole,  but  in  Siberia  near  the  city  of  \^erkhoyansk, 
w'here  95°  bekwv  zero  is  often  registered,  and  the  USSR  also  has 
one  of  the  hottest  spots  on  earth,  Turkemenia,  wdiere  185°  is  com- 
mon. d'he  larch  trees  on  the  shore  of  the  Okhotsk  (O-Kotsk)  Sea 
take  100  years  to  grow  as  thick  as  a baby’s  fist,  while  in  Oeorgia 
the  young  l)amboo  tree  g'rows  a foot  and  half  in  a single  day.  4'he 
USSR  is  not  only  a land  of  cold  loving  ])olar  bears,  but  of  jungle 
loving  tigers. 

'khe  natural  resources  of  the  USSR  are  greater  and  more  varied 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  Soviet  geologists  claim  more 
than  half  the  world’s  known  deposits  of  oil,  iron  and  peat,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  coal.  They  have  28%  (much  more  than  any  other 
country  ) of  the  world’s  total  potential  water  ])ow^er,  one-third  of 
the  world’s  forests  and  the  world’s  largest  croplands. 
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In  fact,  ill  size  and  variety  of  resources,  the  USSR  has  many 
.-crikino-  resemblances  to  the  United  States.  Yet  Russia  developed 
much  more  slowly  than  America.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  part 
in  a ^eog-rajihical  peculiarity  of  the  country,  and  still  more  in  it’s 
history  for  the  past  2000  years.  The  geographical  peculiarity  is 
that  the  USSR  backs  against  the  North  Pole  with  its  greatest  part 
farther  north  than  any  other  country,  and  with  16%  of  its  soil 
forever  frozen.  This  has  hampered  travel  and  communication.  Of 
Russia’s  12  seas,  9 are  frozen  most  of  the  year,  and  4 are  land- 
locked— with  any  outlets  to  the  sea  being  held  by  other  powers. 
The  rivers  mostly  flow  into  inland  seas.  On  the  land  side,  the 
ILSSR  is  cut  off  from  it’s  neighbors  by  great  mountains  and  wide 
(’  sorts.  Thus  the  Russians  have  lacked  easy  access  to  the  outside 
world.  It’s  history  has  been  affected  by  this  geographical  position, 
and  has  been  marked  by  an  urge  to  obtain  a warm  port  on  an 
open  sea. 


Let  us  look  briefly  at  that  history  to  better  understand  these 
])eo])le.  The  earliest  home  of  man  was  probably  in  Soviet  Central  Asia — 
tl^e  Vale  of  Kashmir  in  India,  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  the  valley 
(2f  the  Amu  River,  bear  the  traces  of  our  earliest  civilization.  As 
the  Glacial  Age  receeded,  this  land  began  to  get  drier  and  hotter. 
Some  of  tlie  people  stayed  and  fought  the  drougth  to  become  the 
world’s  first  settled  farmers,  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Central  Asia 
end  China.  Some  people  fled  the  drougth  and  established  in 
Euroi>e  and  the  modern  world.  One  immigration  went  by  the 
southern  route  to  Asia  Minor,  one  by  the  grasslands  to  settle 
noridiern  luirope  or  turned  south  to  the  Danube  and  eventually 
|;eopled  Greece,  Rome  and  Spain.  Still  others  went  by  the  Siberian 
rivers  and  settled  the  Artie,  the  Scandanavian  countries  and  finally 
ventured  out  into  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 
So  the  land  of  the  Soviet  people  was  crossed  by  all  the  great  mi- 
grations, and  they  are  the  children  of  the  scores  of  tribes  who  did 
not  push  on  into  Europe.  At  different  times,  Great  empires  arose 
around  them — to  the  west,  the  Roman  Empire  which  reached  as 
far  east  as  Armenia;  to  the  east,  the  great  empire  of  China,  and 
to  the  south,  the  Moslem  empire.  Missionaries  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Roman  Empire  penetrated  northward  into  today’s  Rus- 
sia, carrying  Greek  culture.  Other  parts  of  the  USSR  were  united 
by  the  culture  of  the  Arabians  and  Chinese.  All  of  these  great 
Civilizations  were  destroyed  gradually  by  the  invasion  of  a band 
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ot  uncultured  l)arbariaiis,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  in  1453  took 
Constantinople  and  severed  the  link  between  Asia  and  luirope. 
Before  this,  a Slav  prince,  in  a little  town  of  log  houses  in  northern 
Russia,  had  married  a princess  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Em  jure, 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  Orthodox  Christianity  and  right- 
ful heir  to  the  title  of  Ceasar  or,  in  Russian,  Tsar.  He  set  up  a 
court  and  built  a castle.  He  was  Ivan,  Prince  of  Moscow,  and  we 
call  his  castle  today  the  Kremlin.  Thus  the  Russians  inherited 
Greek  civilization  and  an  alphabet  based  on  the  Greek.  Christian 
monasteries  became  centers  of  learning  and  spread  through  Russin. 
So  while  Euro])e  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  culture 
c-f  Old  Greece  flowed  northward  into  Russia.  This  was  both 
fortune  and  misfortune.  The  Christian  religion  and  civilization 
that  came  with  it  helped  weld  the  scattered  bands  into  a nation, 
but  it  separated  the  Russians  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present, 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  barrier  of  a different  church  and 
a different  alphabet.  Europeans  stared  at  the  rich,  more  varied 
alphabet  of  the  Russians,  and  at  their  different  culture,  and  called 
the  Russians  strange,  a race  apart. 


The  successors  of  Ivan  extended  their  little  state  of  Russia  by 
fair  means  and  foul,  to  contain  many  of  the  surrounding  territories, 
until  they  had  a sizeable  state.  Tine  of  the  Tsars  cleverly  got  rid 
of  a troublesome  l)and  by  offering  them  as  much  free  land  in 
Siberia  as  they  could  take  from  the  Mongols.  This  tribe,  the 
Cossacks,  followed  the  rivers,  built  forts,  traded  in  furs,  and  in 
58  years  after  they  started  were  building  log  houses  on  the  Pacific 
and  looking  toward  Alaska.  They  had  crossed  all  of  Asia  in  a 
little  over  one-half  a century,  an  area  twice  as  wide  as  North 
America.  In  this  same  half-century,  British  colonists  landed  in 
North  America,  Great  Britain  became  the  world’s  greatest  sea 
power,  and  Russia  the  world’s  greatest  land  power.  Yet  as  the 
people  in  western  Europe  and  America  forged  ahead,  Russia  began 
to  lag  behind.  Its  upper  class  suppressed  all  new  ideas  less  these 
undermine  their  rule,  and  they  cultivated  the  less  radical  Asiatic 
customs  and  traditions.  Peter  the  Great  hated  these  Asiatic  cus- 
toms and  admired  the  sea  power  of  Britain.  He  was  unhappy 
because  Russia,  the  world’s  largest  land  power  had  no  post  facing 
FvUrope.  To  trade  with  Britain,  she  had  to  use  Archangel,  a port 
on  the  Artie,  frozen  most  of  the  year.  Peter  thought  Russia  would 
advance  faster  if  she  had  better  connections  with  Europe.  So  he 
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went  abroad  and  studied  the  European  armies  and  navies,  and  then 
fought  Sweden  for  21  years  and  finally  won  a port  on  the  Baltic 
coast.  Here  he  built  a port  city,  his  “window  on  Europe’’,  Peters- 
burg. 

AVhile  Peter  brought  Russia  closer  to  Europe  and  made  the 
nobles  more  prosperous,  the  lot  of  the  common  people  became 
even  harder  through  heavier  taxation.  So  the  great  and  growing 
empire  kept  a weakness  at  its  core.  Peter’s  suppressions  were 
carried  out  by  Catherine  the  Great,  who  successfully  kept  the 
revolutions  down  in  Russia,  while  in  America  and  France  revolu- 
tions were  succeeding  in  freeing  people.  Russia’s  ruling  class  from 
Catherine  onward  set  themselves  against  these  changes  which 
would  have  robbed  them  of  their  feudal  privileges.  While  Europe 
and  .America  swept  forward  into  the  tremendous  progress  of  the 
19th  century.  Russia  of  the  Tsars  became  known  as  the  persecutor 
of  every  liberal  thought  and  the  prison  house  of  the  common 
people.  Throughout  the  19th  century,  many  able  men  tried  futily 
to  reform  Russia.  In  1861,  through  the  influence  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  Alexander  II  freed  the  serfs,  but  as  they  were  given  so 
little  land,  their  pli  g-ht  \vas  worse  than  before  and  agriculture  re- 
ceived a setback.  While  in  America  people  learned  to  read  and 
write,  modern  machinery  was  developed  and  living  standards 
steadily  advanced,  Russia  remained  illiterate  and  superstitous,  thus 
falling  l)ehind  in  the  race  for  human  progress.  Her  backwardness 
uas  at  last  shown  in  the  Crimean  War  of  1853.  Smarting  under 
tills  defeat,  the  Tsar  seized  the  Central  Asian  cotton  fields.  Giddy 
fortunes  were  made  in  the  cotton  lands  by  the  army  officers.  They 
forgot  in  this  profitable  concjuest  of  a A^ery  Aveak  people,  that  their 
country  had  proved  itself  unfit  to  Avar  Avith  European  poAvers. 
f)utAvardly  the  Russian  Empire  reached  its  zenith,  Imt  it’s  inner 
tensions  increased  through  the  addition  of  thousands  of  unAvilling 
subjects  of  a different  race.  In  1914,  the  German  Kaiser  attacked 
Russia,  shutting  it  off  by  a barrier  of  barbed  Avire.  Behind  that 
barbed  AAure  the  country  AAuth  the  Avorld’s  largest  crop  area  began 
to  starve.  It  starA^ed  for  lack  of  manpower,  tools  and  transporta- 
tion. It  starved  through  inner  disorganization  and  decay.  Revolt 
tolloAved  naturally.  Great  strikes  of  starving  AA^orkers  broke  out 
in  Petersburg.  Men,  Avomen  and  children  marched  through  the 
streets  crying,  “Peace,  Land,  Bread  ! DoAvn  Avith  the  Tsar !”  The 
tsar  abdicated  under  pressure  and  disorder  and  confusion  AA*ere 
rife.  On  November  7,  1917,  a party  known  as  Bolsheviks  led  by 
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Nikolai  (Nikolay)  Lenin  took  power  under  the  slojTan.  “Ik*ace, 
Land,  Bread!” 

Lenin  came  from  exile,  where  many  of  Russia’s  liheral  minded 
people  had  been  during  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  'Tsars.  'These 
exiles  had  many  conflicting  ideas  on  saving  and  improving  their 
country.  'I'wo  among  these  thousands,  succeeded,  their  plans  have 
made  history— Lenin  anfl  Stalin.  'The  47  year  old  Lenin  had  been 
exiled  for  organizing  a political  party  opposed  to  tsardom.  In 
exile  he  continued  his  research  into  the  causes  of  Russia’s  back- 
wardness, and  kept  in  touch  with  his  followers,  klis  clear  thinking 
made  him  their  leader,  and  it  was  his  definite  ])lan  of  action  that 
brought  them  into  power.  This  ])lan  was  in  its  essence — to  build 
up  the  power  inherent  in  the  ]>eople  by  a close-knit  organization 
of  the  working  people.  Their  government  must  develo])  the  ma- 
tions  resources  thru  great  publicly  owned  enterprizes;  it  must 
supply  electricity  throughout  the  country  and  induce  the  ])easants 
to  form  large  cooperatix  e farms  on  which  modern  machinery  could 
be  used.  Above  all,  the  common  [Wople  must  l)e  educated,  urged 
to  criticize  and  make  suggestions  for  betterment  and  given  incen- 
tives to  rise  in  posts  of  industry  and  government.  'Ehis,  of  course, 
was  not  original  with  Lenin,  it  is  the  thesis  of  Karl  i\Iarx.  But 
Lenin  added  the  form  of  the  Bolshevik  jjarty,  which  re(|uired  each 
member  to  take  active  part  in  organizing  some  group  of  workers. 
Each  member  must  study  Russia’s  social  problems.  By  learning 
the  people’s  needs,  they  learned  to  lead — thus  building  u])  an  active 
political  party  with  wide  leadership. 

When  Lenin  returned  to  Russia,  the  country  was  in  chaos. 
Factory  workers  and  regiments  of  soldiers  were  electing  their  own 
councils  or  “soviets”  to  voice  their  demands  to  the  weak  demo- 
cratic party  then  in  power.  These  played  into  Tvenin’s  ])lan.  IB' 
declared  these  councils  or  “soviets”  to  l)e  very  democratic  and 
tried  to  get  members  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  elected  to  each  coun- 
cil. All  over  the  Russian  Ehupire,  these  soviets  were  elected,  and 
they  planned  to  hold  a Congress  of  All  Russian  Soxiets.  When 
it  met,  the  Bolsheviks  were  in  the  majority.  When  another  revo- 
lution in  a few  months  ousted  the  weak  government,  this  Congress 
of  Soviets  declared  itself  to  be  the  government.  'Telegrams  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  country  announcing  the  formation  of  local 
soviets  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Congress.  Peasants, 
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workers,  soldiers  l)eg'an  to  take  orders  from  this  new  government. 
Thus  began  a new  order  and  a new  law.  The  new  government 
called  itself  a Soviet  Republic.  Lenin  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Congress,  a post  similar  to  that  of  prime  minister. 

To  finish  out  the  war,  which  dragged  on  for  3 years,  Lenin 
seized  all  factories  and  material  for  national  defense.  At  the  end, 
Russia  lav  prostrate  with  no  machines,  no  material  and  no  crops, 
d'wo  years  of  drought  brought  famine  in  1921,  and  the  American 
Relief  .\dministration  fed  starving  Russia.  As  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  this  WT.r  Communism  was  relaxed  and  the  New  Econom- 
ic Policy  or  NEP  was  adopted.  This  allowed  peasants  to  sell 
crops,  individuals  to  open  small  shops  and  factories.  The  govern- 
ment turned  its  attention  to  the  ruined  mines,  transportation 
systems,  and  steel  and  iron  industries.  Progress  was  made  slowly, 
then  at  the  end  of  the  most  difficult  years,  Lenin  died.  But  he 
left  an  organization  that  could  go  on  without  him,  depending  on 
no  single  man.  Many  of  his  dreams,  which  seemed  incredible, 
came  true  under  Stalin.  Less  than  ten  years  after  Lenin’s  death, 
the  tremendous  electrification  of  Russia  was  accomplished.  It  was 
achieved  through  Stalin,  Init  the  peasants  still  refer  to  them  as  the 
lamps  of  Nikolai. 

After  the  death  of  Lenin,  Stalin  assumed  leadership  of  the 
bolshevik  party.  For  several  years  a struggle  went  on  between 
Stalin  and  Leon  Trotsky  for  the  real  leadership  of  the  people. 
Trotsky  wanted  the  Soviet  Government  to  promote  revolution  in 
other  countries  so  that  some  nation  like  Germany  with  skilled 
workers  and  modern  industry  might  become  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  organize  the  USSR’S  inefficient  workers.  This  policy 
clearly  led  to  friction  and  probable  war  with  other  countries,  and 
it’s  very  consideration  caused  distrust  among  other  nations.  Stalin 
believed  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  build  a 
stnmg  and  prosperous  state  themselves  through  cooperative  en- 
terj)rizes.  d’hey  must  seek  peace  with  other  countries  and  avoid 
interference  in  other  nation’s  affairs.  Stalin  won,  and  how  well  he 
carried  out  his  plan  for  economic  and  cultural  development  and 
unification,  is  shown  in  the  strength,  unity  and  efficiency  displayed 
by  the  Russians  in  World  War  II.  During'  these  10  years  the  once 
inexperienced  workers  of  the  USSR  began  to  break  some  world 
records,  1)ut  their  skill  and  progress,  while  it  developed  by  leaps 
and  bounds  was  still  far  behind  Europe  and  America.  The  USSR 
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hrid  been  industrialized  only  since  1917,  whereas  we  had  been  -ince 
the  Industrial  Revolution  of  1848. 

This  industrialization  was  essential,  but  to  Stalin,  the  j^n-eatest 
wealth  of  a land  is  people.  For  him,  giant  farms  and  factories 
were  not  enough.  The  people  must  be  developed  to  manage  and 
enjoy  their  natural  wealth.  'Fhe  numerous  nationalities  of  the 
USSR  range  from  the  uncultured  Eskimos  to  ancient  ci\ilization 
like  the  Armenian  and  Georgian,  whose  culture  goes  back  thousands 
cf  years.  No  atteni])t,  said  Stalin,  shotild  be  made  to  make  differ- 
ent nationalities  resemble  one  another.  Each  national  culture  must 
be  res])ected.  each  national  group  must  be  encouraged  to  dexelop 
it’s  own  peculiar  art  and  customs,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  others. 

In  1936  Stalin  presented  the  present  constittition  of  the  USSR, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  30  of  the  country’s  ablest  historians  and 
political  scientists,  who  were  instructed  to  devise  the  most  accurate 
machinery  for  obtaining  the  “wu’ll  of  the  ])eople.”  This  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Soviets  representing  leaders 
in  every  field  of  life — farmers,  agriculturists,  surgeons,  scientists, 
actors,  industrialists.  This  was  the  new  Soviet  union  emerging 
from  the  two  five  year  plans,  a land  of  energetic,  skilled,  ])rogressive 
people,  proud  of  their  science,  their  industry  and  their  farms.  It’s 
story  now  becomes  not  only  the  story  of  a federal  union,  but  the 
richly  varied  story  of  it’s  many  sovereign  re])ublics,  each  of  which 
has  it’s  own  story. 

Of  the  16  republics,  Russia  is  by  far  the  largest,  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  and  txvo-thirds  of  the  ])eo])le.  It's  size  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and  it  contains  the  USSR’s 
three  largest  cities^ — Moscow,  Stalingrad  and  Leningrad.  Des])itc 
its  preponderant  population,  the  constitution  of  the  Ihiion  ])ermits 
no  federal  law  to  be  passed  by  Russia  unless  the  majority  of  the 
republics  concur.  Moscow  is  the  center  of  all  16  republics.  XcE 
only  is  it  the  capital  of  Russia,  but  of  tlie  USSR.  ^Moscow  bc'came 
a metropolis  during  the  five  year  ])lans.  It  became  the  greatest 
railroad  center  in  Europe  with  a quarter  million  j^assengers  coming 
and  going  every  day.  The  Moscow  subway  was  made  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  without  regard  to  cost.  ^Moscow  is  the 
center  of  Soviet  culture.  It  has  70  institutes  of  higher  learning. 
The  All-Lenin  Lil)rary  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  [Moscow 
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has  the  world's  largest  publishing  house  and  300  newspapers.  It 
has  50  theaters  (not  meaning  merely  a building,  but  a permanent 
organization  of  full-time  actors  and  directors  who  develop  their 
special  style  of  art.  Leningrad  (Petersburg)  rivals  Moscow  in  its 
cultural  development. 

The  second  republic  in  size  in  the  USSR  is  the  Ukraine.  It 
has  been  the  highway  for  migrations  and  armies  since  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo.  Here  are  the  springs  of  Russian  culture.  Kiev  was 
the  first  Russian  state,  and  thru  it  the  Christian  religion  and  Greek 
civilization  came  to  Russia.  Here  too  is  the  Donets  coal  basin,  a 
huge  industrial  section  that  was  fiercely  fought  over  in  the  war. 
German  armies  swept  into  the  Ukraine  in  1941.  As  the  Germans 
entered,  the  factory  workers  and  farmers  destroyed  their  hard 
won  farms  and  took  their  factories  away.  They  blew  up  their  own 
great  Dneiper  Dam.  The  Germans  after  them  destroyed  dwellings, 
cathedrals  and  all  historical  monuments.  But  the  fertile  earth  of 
the  Ukraine  remains.  As  soon  as  the  German  armies  withdrew 
the  peope  began  to  make  new  farms  and  plan  better  cities. 

Other  Soviet  republics,  not  as  large,  but  carrying  as  much 
weight  in  government  and  contributing  much  to  the  overall  culture 
of  the  USSR  are: 

Moldavia— a garden  land  of  rich  black  soil,  which  was  neg- 
lected until  the  days  of  the  Soviet. 

White  Russia,  where  for  700  years  the  people  were  under  the 
rule  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  only  became  a state 
in  1917. 

Karelia — the  land  of  the  North  Star  and  long  winters. 

The  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  the  Rus- 
sian “windows  on  Europe”. 

Georgia  the  land  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  seems  that 
the  Golden  Fleece  is  not  entirely  legend.  You  remember 
the  story,  how  Jason  and  his  Argonauts  sailed  away  to 
Colchis  seeking  a golden  fleece  beyond  the  great  sea. 
Well,  there  is  a place  named  Colchis  in  Georgia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  there  are  golden  bearing  sands  in  its  hills. 
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The  ancient  method  of  panning  gold  was  to  wash  the 
sands  in  a sheepskin  and  let  the  gold  bits  cling  to  the 
fleece.  Then  they  wonld  burn  the  fleece  and  get  the  gold 
from  the  ashes.  So  there  may  be  more  than  legend  to 
Jason ! 

Then  there  are  the  repnblics  of 


Armenia,  the  earliest  Christian  state,  home  of  the  impressive 
Mount  Araat  where  Noah’s  Ark  is  said  to  have  landed. 

y\zerbaidjan,  seat  of  Baku,  the  world’s  largest  oilfield. 

Kazakhstan,  land  of  great  plains. 

Uzl)ekistan.  land  of  White  Gold,  the  chief  cotton  grower  for 
the  USSR, 

'ITirkemenia,  the  desert  country  which  Soviet  scientists  have 
made  into  a garden, 

Kirghizia,  where  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  India,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  run  together  and  the  natives  tend 
their  sheep  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 

I'adjikistan,  where  the  people  live  on  a kind  of  giant  staircase 
that  seems  to  lead  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  with  moun- 
tains for  steps. 


So  the  l)ackward  old  Russian  Empire  a long  of  polyglot 
peoples,  hopelessly  suppressed  and  drained  of  their  incomes  by  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  Tsars,  with  their  national  cultures  crushed, 
h.as  l)ecome  the  USSR  a union  of  16  equal  and  sovereign  re])ublics, 
each  maintaining  it's  own  culture  and  heritage — where  in  ])cace- 
time,  education  and  progress  are  going  hand  in  hand.  In  early 
1944  Stalin  announced  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government  that 
the  sixteen  constituent  repul)lics  of  the  USSR  would  henceforth 
have  the  right  to  maintain  armies  and  foreign  offices  of  their  own. 
He  stated  that  they  had  fought  so  well  together  that  they  deserved 
this  final  mark  of  nationhood.  People  thruout  the  world  speculated 
on  his  meaning. 
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But  high  in  their  mountain  pastures  the  Kirghiz  were  saying: 
'‘Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  not  even  an  alphabet;  now,  we 
shall  have  ambassadors.”  Under  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mt.  Ararat 
the  Armenians  were  saying:  “Once  we  were  a great  nation;  now 
we  are  fully  a nation  again.” 

All  of  them  knew  it  was  a task  before  them.  It  was  as  if 
Stalin  had  said,  “You  have  built  well  your  farms  and  your  fac- 
tories. You  have  fought  well  in  defense  of  our  Union.  But  now 
it  is  not  enough  to  build  and  fight.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  think. 
And  this  thinking  must  be  done  by  the  minds  of  many  people. 
For  this  it  is  not  enough  that  Moscow  should  plan.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  London  and  Washington  should  plan.  This  plan  must 
be  made  by  the  minds  of  all  nations  and  races,  by  the  minds  of  all 
the  people  of  farms  and  factories,  by  the  minds  of  the  mountain 
pastures  and  of  the  great  plains.  Appoint  your  ambassadors.” 

So  the  Uzbeks,  who  broke  out  of  bondage  to  build  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Fergana,  and  the  White  Russians,  who  fought  for  three 
years  in  the  swamps  and  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  who  built  the 
Dneiper  Dam  and  then  destroyed  it  ...  . the  people  of  all  sixteen 
Soviet  Republics  prepared  to  appoint  their  ambassadors  and  to 
share  in  rebuilding  the  world. 
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THE  OLDEST  CHURCH  IN  MY  COUNTRY 

By  Mrs.  C.  11.  Roberts 

The  efforts  of  any  generation  interested  in  architecture  are 
divided  between  those  who  are  desig-ninir  new  structures  fitted  to 
a present  need,  and  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  edifices  of  the  past  which,  though  ])lanned  witli  reference  to 
needs  more  modest  and  more  primitive,  still  have  a lesson  for  iw 
in  their  embodiment  of  a grace  which  is  permanent.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  early  churches. 


In  the  Book  of  Proverl)S  we  find  this  wise  recommendation: 

“Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy 
fathers  have  set.” 

And  elsewhere,  we  find  the  word  “inspiration”  defined  as : an 
awakening  or  creation  of  thought  or  purpose  by  some  specific 
external  influence.  The  specific  external  influence  undoubtedly 
will  come  from  the  old  churches  of  Virginia.  Many  of  the  old 
churches  are  gone  and  l)Ut  a comparative  few  remain,  and  these 
sliould  be,  and  they  are,  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  f(jr,  enfolded  in 
the  history  of  each  and  every  one  is  a part  of  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  our  nation,  and  each  church  that  now  remains  carries  its  own 
chapter  of  human  struggle,  of  pathos,  of  humor  and  of  tragedy. 

\\>  are  told,  in  quaint  phraseology,  that  the  first  ])lace  of 
v.orship  of  the  settlers  was  fashioned  wdth  an  awning  hung  to  three 
or  four  trees,  as  shade  from  the  sun;  and  the  seats  were  of  unhewed 
trees,  wdiile  the  pulpit  was  a bar  of  wood  nailed  to  tw'o  neighboring 
trees  ; and  in  foul  W'eather  they  shifted  into  an  old  rotten  tent,  for 
tliey  had  few  better. 

Next  came  the  first  actual  church  edifice  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,  described  as  “a  homely  thing  like  a barn, 
set  up  on  cratchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge,  and  earth.” 

The  first  colonists  landed  here  May  14,  1607,  and  at  James- 
lown,  A^irginia  we  find  a place  of  worship  about  the  year  of  1647. 
The  enervating  season  of  August  and  September,  1607,  Avas  soon 
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Upon  these  unacclimated  and  discouraged  men  and  two  thirds  lost 
their  lives  within  three  months.  Out  of  their  scarcity,  two  gallons 
of  wine  were  reserved  for  the  communion  table.  The  embryo  set- 
tlement was  now  consumed  by  a devastating  fire.  A second  church 
was  built,  probably  on  the  same  site. 

Abandonment  of  the  settlement  was  attempted  in  1610;  then 
came  Lord  de  La  Warr,  who  took  pains  to  repair  the  church,  and 
the  Lord  Governor  and  the  Captain  General  caused  it  to  be  kept 
sweet  and  trimmed  up  with  divers  flowers.  In  this  second  church 
John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  were  married  in  1614.  No  vestige  of 
it  has  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  found,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  site  of  the  triangular  stockade,  within  which  these  first  two 
churches  were  situated,  has  been  washed  away  by  the  clutching  of 
the  waters  of  the  mighty  James  River. 

No  eye  can  look  upon,  nor  can  the  mind  contemplate,  the  Old 
Church  Tower  today  without  turning  in  thought  to  the  beginning 
of  the  great  adventure.  Encompassed  only  by  the  surroundings 
that  God  created,  the  spirit  is  subdued  and  marvels  at  the  story. 

By  1617  the  second  church,  which  had  been  within  the  stock- 
ade, was  again  in  ruins  and  a storehouse  was  used  for  Divine  ser- 
vice. At  this  period  the  third  church  was  built,  but  this  time  out- 
side the  old  triangular  stockade.  It  was  of  timber  and  set  on  a 
light  foundation  of  masonry.  Within  this  little  building  the  first 
representative  body  of  English  lawmakers  assembled  in  America, 
July,  1619.  How  long  this  church  was  used  is  not  known,  but  a 
new  one,  called  the  fourth  church  is  believed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted about  1647. 

The  Old  Tower  probably  was  part  of  this  fourth  church, 
which,  in  turn,  was  burned  in  1676,  with  the  rest  of  Jamestown, 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon  and  his  men.  It  is  likely  that  only  the  tower 
and  walls  then  survived.  Presumably  these  ruins  were  rehabili- 
tated during  the  partial  rebuilding  of  Jamestown  between  1676  and 
1686. 


Thus  repaired,  it  has  been  called  the  fifth  church  and  was 
a])parently  used  until  near  the  year  1800.  About  this  time  the 
walls  fell,  still  leaving,  however,  the  Old  Tower  ruins  from  1647. 
Now,  again,  has  the  body  of  the  church  been  restored  to  its  early 
form. 
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We  feel,  though,  that  the  specific  external  influence  was  un- 
doubtedly old  Pohick  Church,  the  parish  church  of  Truro  I'arish 
and  the  family  church  of  the  great  George  Washington  and  his 
neighbors,  and  it  is  claimed  the  desolate  remnants  of  Old  IV)])e’s 
Creek  Church,  near  Wakefield,  is  near  Washington’s  birth j)lace, 
for  as  a good  Bishop  said;  ‘Tt  was  near  to^his  church  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  Imrn,  and  it  was  in  this  that  he  was  l)a])tized. 
Here  it  was  that  he  received  those  early  impressions  of  religion 
which,  instead  of  being  effaced  by  age,  seemed  to  grow  with  his 
growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.” 

As  we  til  ink  of  these  old  churches,  and  there  are  ([uite  a few, 
we  feel  that  inexplicalile  sense  of  contact  with  the  past,  as  they 
seem  to  breathe  upon  us  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Naturally  we  ho])e 
that  the  thought  of  these  old  churches  will  generate  helji  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  landmarks. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
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“THE  OLDEST  CHURCH  IN  MY  COUNTY” 

B\  Mrs.  T.  S.  McDonald,  Decatur,  Ala. 


Bethlehem 


In  the  good  year  1819, 
before  the  County  of  Jef- 
ferson or  the  town  of  Ely- 
ton  were  even  thought  of, 
there  came  into  the  young 
State  of  Alabama,  a man 
by  the  name  of  James 
Tarrant.  He  cleared  the 
forest  and  built  a home 
about  ten  miles  west  of 
the  present  city  of  Bir- 
mingham. This  site  is 
near  Rutledge  Springs. 

Rev.  James  Tarrant 
was  born  in  colonial  \^ir- 
ginia  and  was  a soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  a 
captain  in  the  struggle  for 
American  Independence. 
A faithful  slave  named 
Adam  accompanied  him 
to  Alabama.  Soon  after 

the  l)uilding  of  his  own  home,  he  and  Adam  felled  the  trees,  hauled 
the  logs  and  erected  a “Meeting  House”,  for  Jones  Valley  was 
beginning  to  l)e  settled  by  a good  many  Methodist  families  from 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  He  called  the  log  church 
“ Ijethleliem”.  ^There  have  been  continuous  preaching  services  at 
Bethlehem  from  that  day  till  the  present.  At  first  the  pioneer 
Circuit  Riders  from  as  far  away  as  South  Carolina  preached  to 
the  settlers.  From  Tennessee  also  they  came  and  were  welcomed 
by  earnest  Metiiodist  folk.  Later  in  1823  Jones  Valley  Circuit 
was  organized  and  was  a part  of  the  Tuscaloosa  District  with  a 
minister  duly  assigned  as  pastor. 
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From  the  l)eginning-  liethlehem  was  a center  of  Methodism. 
Camp  meetings  were  held  and  peo])le  from  far  and  near  came  for 
fellowship  and  spiritual  guidance,  camping  at  the  Springs. 

Mr.  Tarrant  died  in  1830  and  was  buried  on  his  premise>. 
Faithful  Adam  lived  until  1880,  respected  by  all  the  community 
for  his  sobriety  and  integrity. 

Main'  prominent  early  Birmingham  families  were  members  of 
Bethlehem  Church.  Among  them,  the  Browns,  the  Sadlers,  the 
Rutledges,  the  Tarrants,  the  Smiths  and  many  others.  !)escendents 
of  these  pioneer  families  are  honored  citizens  of  modern  R inning- 
ham.  Family  reunions  are  still  held  at  this  historical  site  and 
records  and  family  histories  ke])t  of  the  membershiji  of  this  mother 
church. 

ddie  godly  man  and  the  faithful  slave  who  built  the  first  mod- 
est temple  little  dreamed  that  the  work  of  their  hands  would  be  so 
worthily  established.  Today  the  church  numbers  many  communi- 
cants and  ministers  to  a large  industrial  area  in  the  western  section 
of  the  Magic  City. 
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THE  OLDEST  CHURCH  IN  MY  COUNTY 

Bx  Mrs.  J.  IF.  Rutland,  Cherokee,  Ala. 

In  the  year  1824  on 
April  13th  there  met  in 
the  ball  room  of  the 
Challen  House  on  Spring 
Hill  in  the  town  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alabama,  a group 
of  men  and  women, 
namely:  Mr.  Arthur  Beat- 
ty, James  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Susan  Winston,  Mrs. 
Elizal)eth  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Ann  Beatty,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Mitchell,  Misses  Eliza, 
Sarah,  Isabelle  and  Chris- 
tiana IMitchell,  and  Ed- 
ward Pearsall ; and  organ- 
ized the  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Black- 
burn of  Frankfort  Ken- 
tucky. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Campl)ell  was  the  first  pastor;  i\Ir.  Beatty  and 
James  Elliott  were  the  first  ruling  elders.  Rev.  G.  \\k  Ashbridge 
euid  Rev.  A\k  A.  Closely,  both  of  vhom  married  daughters  of  Dr 
2\litchell,  were  later  pastors  of  the  church.  Then  in  line  came  J. 
M.  Arnell,  Jos.  Weatherby,  J.  O.  Steadman.  X.  A.  Penland,  C F. 
AVilliams,  A.  L.  Kline,  B.  N.  Sawtelle  (1861-1872)  and  others. 
Among  the  later  ones  was  Rev.  W.  F.  Trump  who  served  as  pastor 
for  23  years,  passing  away  several  years  ago,  but  leaving  behind 
him  a wonderful  heritage.  His  daughter,  an  only  child,  is  still 
living  in  the  town;  so  she.  her  husband  and  two  children  remain 
members  of  this  church,  which  is  a memorial  to  him. 

d'he  church  building  which  today  forms  the  auditorium  of 
tlic  church  was  erected  in  1827  and  was  dedicated  in  that  vear. 
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I'his  aiulitoriuin  has  archways  and  pillars  that  support  the  ex- 
tremely high  ceiling,  which  is  about  30  feet  high.  O'here  is  a 
gallery  or  balcony  on  two  sides  of  the  building  about  half  way  up, 
and  a choir  loft,  the  same  height,  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
During  the  days  of  slavery,  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  attend  the 
services  and  sit  in  these  galleries.  In  fact  several  negroes  were 
leceived  into,  and  baptized  in  this  church. 

The  auditorium  is  built  of  red  brick  made  by  hand  from  the 
local  clay  hills.  There  are  six  memorial,  stained  glass  windows, 
each  tall  enough  to  hold  two  memorials.  The  background  of  the 
pulpit  is  a tall,  pointed  archway  and  one  unusual  feature  is  that 
the  main  entrance  to  the  auditorium  is  from  the  front;  two  double 
doors  leading  in  from  the  vestibule.  The  stairway  from  either  end 
of  the  vestil:)ule  leads  to  the  galleries. 

Many  }^ears  ago  there  was  a room  at  the  rear  of  the  church 
called  the  session  room,  where  the  Pastor  and  elders  held  their 
Inisiness  meetings  and  where  Sunday  School  was  conducted.  This 
room  has  been  replaced  by  a more  modern  church  school  annex 
Iwcause  the  church  has  had  a steady  growth  through  the  years 
and  thus  room  was  greatly  needed. 

In  1927  a Centennial  celebration  was  held  in  this  church.  And 
now,  this  being  1946,  makes  this  church  119  years  old  and  the 
oldest  church  in  the  County  of  Colbert,  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

ddiere  have  l)een  many  marriage  ceremonies  and  burial  services 
held  in  this  church,  and  today  there  are  many  descendants  of  these 
])ioneers  who  worship  in  this  l)eautiful,  old  landmark. 
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STATE  AT  LARGE 

1878-1879 

(Through  the  kindness  of  a lover  of  Alabama  history  the  Quarterly  is 
able  to  present  in  this  issue  and  in  other  issues  to  follow,  a series  of  items 
that  were  compiled  from  various  State  papers  and  presented  in  numerous 
issues  of  Our  Home  Journal.  This  paper  was  published  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
clippings  carrying  the  facts  about  Alabama  localities  appear  in  1878  and  1879. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  Editor  that  the  readers  of  the  Quarter!}'  will  find  as  much 
interest  in  this  novel  compilation  as  she  has  done.  Each  paragraph  is  like 
getting  a letter  from  home.  Much  has  happened  in  Alabama  in  the  more 
than  a half  century  since  these  unique  columns  were  published  but  a picture 
of  conditions  is  presented.  The  contributions  were  made  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Certain,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.) 

The  Synod  of  Alabama  meets  in  Talladega  next  year. 

There  are  408  patients  at  the  Insane  Hospital  of  Tuscaloosa. 

In  the  recent  State  election  Gov.  Cobb  received  89.571  votes. 

One  hunflred  German  families  will  soon  locate  in  Fort  Pavne. 

Counterfeit  half  dollars  are  in  circulation  around  Montgomery. 

Nearly  every  State  exchange  reports,  the  burning  of  gin- 
houses. 

A Post  Office  called  Mitchell’s  Mill  has  been  established  in 
Elmore  county. 

Capt.  John  F.  White,  of  Selma,  has  been  appointed  Adjutant 
General  of  the  .State. 

The  steamer  “Billy  Collins,”  which  sunk  in  the  Alabama  river 
recently,  has  been  raised. 

Pike  county  will  have  no  chancery  court  this  fall  on  account  of 
Chancellor  Austin’s  illness, 

Isam  Nichols,  of  Concord,  made  8/1  gallons  of  good  syrup 
from  cane  grown  on  two  acres  of  land. 

'Thirty-two  patients  at  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Tuscaloosa  have 
been  discharged  as  recovered  the  past  year. 

The  public  sale  of  1,000,000  acres  of  Alabama  lands  is  now 
going  on  in  Montgomery,  at  the  United  States  land  office. 
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'I'lie  Alabama  Legislature  during-  the  ])resent  session  thus  far 
have  passed  exactly  fifty  bills,  and  the  Oovernor  has  signed  the 
same. 

1'he  Alabama  Legislature  adjourned  on  'ruesday,  the  10th  inst., 
tor  the  holiday  recess.  It  will  asseml)le  again  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary. 

A bill  of  considerable  interest  to  farmers  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Woolf.  The  bill  requires  persons  who  make 
a business  of  selling  seed  cotton  to  pay  a license  of  S500. 

When  the  news  of  Governor  Houston’s  nomination  for  L.  S. 
Senator  reached  Athens,  his  home,  there  was  general  rejoicing. 
Bonfires  were  lighted,  rockets  shed  their  lustre,  and  big  guns 
boomed. 

There  are  only  two  colored  men  in  the  Legislature,  both  in  th(* 
Lower  House.  Carson,  of  Lowndes,  is  a mulatto,  and  English,  of 
M'ilcox,  is  not  Anglo-Saxon  as  his  name  would  imply,  but  is  of 
pure  African  blood. 

A number  of  the  citizens  of  Bluntsville  were  arrested  a few 
days  ago,  on  charges  of  “crookedness,”  and  taken  to  Huntsville  for 
trial.  Upon  their  undergoing  an  investigation  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  w^as  found  there  was  not  a particle  of  evidence  against 
them,  they  were,  therefore,  discharged. 

A Greenback  club  has  been  organized  in  Selma. 

d'alladega  grand  jury  returned  forty-five  indictments. 

The  A.  & M.  College  at  y\uburn  opened  on  the  25th  ult. 

Governor  Cobb  has  recovered  from  his  recent  spell  of  sickness. 

Snow  Hill,  Wilcox  county,  has  given  $87.75  to  yellow^  fever 
sufferers. 

Richmond,  Dallas  county,  has  contributed  $50  for  the  fever 
sufferers. 

Greenville’s  contribution  to  yellow-  fever  sufferers  amounts  to 
over  $550. 

d'he  Mayor  of  Talladega  has  placed  se\eral  yellow-  fever  con- 
tribution boxes  on  the  public  square. 
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A new  bridge  in  Autauga  county  fell  in  recently  while  a four  | 
mule  wagon  was  crossing,  injuring  two  of  the  mules  and  hurting  | 
Willie  Parker  slightly.  \ 

It  is  said  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that  cotton  sold  by  the  j 
first  of  November  will  average  a higher  price  than  that  put  on  the  || 
market  after  this  date.  ' 

We  learn  that  all  wagon  roads  leading  into  Gadsden  are  pa- 
trolled by  armed  quarantine  guards.  The  people  of  Gadsden  be-  | 
lieve  in  the  “ounce  of  prevention”  principle.  | 

i 

ddie  next  legislature  of  Alabama,  in  joint  session,  will  have  j 
121  Democrats  on  joint  ballot.  There  will  be  only  four  Republi- 
cans in  that  body.  It  meets  on  Tuesday,  November  12. 

The  quarantine  on  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  railroad 
fell  heavily  upon  the  hack  lines,  as  it  cut  short  the  operations  of 
the  hackmen,  who  were  driving  a lucrative  business. 

All  passenger  trains  on  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  rail- 
road were  stopped  last  week  between  Birmingham  and  Chatta- 
nooga on  account  of  yellow  fever  at  the  latter  place.  This  will  only 
last  a few  days. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  railroad  has  recently  ordered 
four  new  engines,  which  will  be  on  the  road  in  a few  weeks.  They 
also  expect  in  the  next  ninety  days  to  be  able  to  ])ut  on  the  road 
about  four  hundred  freight  cars. 

Tom  Owens,  the  gunsmith  at  Steel’s  depot,  says  Gadsden 
(juarantined  against  a double-barreled  shot  gun  he  was  carrying 
into  that  place  a few  days  ago,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return 
with  that  luckless  gun  to  his  place  of  business. 

The  Alabama  river  is  at  a low  stage. 

Game  is  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  Selma. 

Diphtheria  prevails  among  the  children  of  Macon. 

The  Catholic  church  at  Birmingham  has  a new  organ. 

I he  cathedral  concert  in  Mobile  on  the  23d  was  a grand  suc- 
cess. 

About  ^160  were  made  at  a recent  entertainment  at  Tusca- 
loosa. 
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Opelika  complains  of  rebates  on  cotton  railroad  discrimination 
and  high  taxes. 

Two  Cincinnati  men  have  presented  the  Cullman  l)rass  band 
with  a fine  bass  drum. 

An  extra  term  of  Dallas  Chancery  Court  Avill  l>e  held  begin- 
ning on  the  9th  of  December. 

A Durham  bull  four  years  old  and  weighing  2.400  ])ounds  was 
on  exhibition  at  Eufaula’s  Fair. 

A bill  will  be  introduced  into  the  present  T^cgislature  to  a1)olisli 
the  Cullman  County  Court. 

About  $80  were  made  at  an  entertainment  in  Cusseta  recently, 
to  purchase  an  organ  for  the  Methodist  church. 

Immigration  has  set  in  towards  Athens.  Several  families  ha\'C 
arrived  in  that  town  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

A special  committee  from  the  State  Legislature  is  to  mem- 
orialize Congress  for  the  speedy  improvement  of  Mobile  harbor. 

The  grand  jury  of  Lowndes  county  reported  \\4’lliam  Iv  Car- 
son,  the  d'ax  Collector,  incompetent,  and  recommend  his  im])each- 
ment. 

The  bonds  of  the  Circuit  Clerk,  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  Sheriff  of  Cullman  county  have  l)een  declared  insufficient  by 
the  grand  jury. 

The  public  sale  of  over  one  million  acres  of  land  commenced 
at  the  United  States  land  office  in  Montgomery,  on  the  19th.  The 
sale  continues  ten  days. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Moffet  Register,  a revenue 
will  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 

A number  of  prominent  citizens  of  Mobile  met  on  the  18th, 
to  consider  the  city  finances,  and  devise  a plan  by  which  the  credit 
might  be  maintained,  and  the  city’s  debt  paid. 

The  recently  elected  Legislature  was  convened  on  the  12th, 
W.  G.  Little  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  and  O.  Clopton 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Troy  has  six  bar-rooms. 
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Tuscaloosa  wants  a hotel. 

Lawrence  county  is  out  of  debt. 

Houses  are  in  great  demand  in  Birmingham. 

The  Bibb  county  jail  has  but  one  occupant. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  houses  in  Oxford. 

A silk  orchard  will  be  started  near  Garden  City. 

The  Ald)eville  High  School  has  about  fifty  pupils. 

A great  many  horses  are  dying  in  Etowah  county. 

Over  6,000  bales  of  cotton  have  been  received  at  Uniontown. 

Tuskegee  must  either  al)olish  goats  or  give  up  gardening. 

The  Hol)ile  & Ohio  railroads  has  yet  to  kill  its  first  passenger. 

The  post  office  at  Bradford,  Coosa  county,  has  been  suspended. 

The  people  of  Dudleyville  are  in  want  of  a good  school  teacher. 

There  are  35  acres  devoted  to  vineyards  within  two  miles  of 
Troy. 

There  are  1783  white  school  children  and  1890  black  in  Au- 
tauga county. 

Collinsville  steam  gin  has  ginned  and  packed  400  bales  of  cot- 
ton this  season. 

Collinsville  has  bought  and  shipped  over  1,200  bales  of  cotton 
this  season. 

Many  former  citizens  of  Alabama,  who  have  been  to  Texas, 
are  returning,  “satisfied.” 

The  commissioners’  court  of  Autauga  countv  has  been  abol- 
ished by  the  Legislature. 

Many  farmers  in  the  State  are  paying  increased  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  fine  stock. 

The  acreage,  devoted  to  cotton  in  Pike  county,  this  year,  will 
be  larger  than  ever  before. 

In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  a good  deal  of  complaint 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  field  hands. 
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A bill  to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  a bill  to 
establish  the  port  of  Mobile,  have  both  passed  the  Lef^islatiire,  and 
have  been  signed  by  the  Governor. 

A bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  provides  that  in  all  future 
elections  in  Alabama,  ballots  cast  shall  not  be  numbered.  The 
object  in  this  appears  to  be  to  preserve  perfect  secrecv  in  con- 
nection with  the  ballot. 

luifaula  wants  a grand  hotel. 

d'he  Warrior  River  rising  rapidly. 

No  fever  of  a malignant  type  in  Selma. 

Huntsville  public  schools  opened  Monday. 

There  are  only  two  prisoners  in  Shelby  jail. 

Burglars  are  still  at  work  in  Uniontown. 

A white  woman  is  in  Scottsboro  jail  for  adultery. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Scotts1)oro  is  about  com])leted. 

Cotton  coming  in  rapidly  at  Kutaw  and  other  depots. 

Charles  Koenig,  of  Cullman,  grows  25  varieties  of  ])eaches. 

Montgomery  has  quarantined  Mobile.  Through  trains  allowed. 

Huntsville  business  men  contributed  $120  to  yellow  fever 
sufferers. 

To  Friday  over  $800  had  been  raised  in  Selma  for  yellow  fever 
sufferers. 

The  small  towns  and  villages  are  raising  funds  for  yellow  fever 
sufferers. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Smith,  State  Geologist,  has  prepared  a geological 
map  of  yVlabama. 

Worms  have  stripped  the  cotton  on  many  of  the  canebrake 
plantations  in  South  Alabama  and  rust  has  damaged  the  crops  in 
many  other  places. 

J.  W.  Drennan,  postmaster  at  Arkadelphia  who  was  charged 
with  tampering  wdth  the  mails,  had  a hearing  at  Huntsville,  and 
was  acquitted. 
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Selma  cotton  buyers  give  notice  that  they  will  not  purchase 
or  receive  cotton  covered  with  flax  tow  bagging. 

Reports  from  the  cotton  fields,  are  unfavorable.  In  the  black 
lands,  the  stalks  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  the  sandy 
lands  the  caterpillars  are  doing  serious  damage. 

After  rescuing  his  father  from  the  impure  air  of  a well  in 
Jackson  county,  a young  man  named  Butler  fell  back  into  the  well 
and  died  before  anyone  could  rid  him.  His  father  has  since  died. 

The  Mobile  Masons  have  organized  a relief  association,  to  give 
aid  not  only  to  the  craft  but  to  all  others  needy  and  suffering.  W. 
S.  Foster  is  President,  P.  C.  Candidus,  Secretary,  and  B.  C.  Rains, 
Treasurer. 

Dr.  John  H.  Henry,  City  Physician,  insists  that  charcoal,  and 
not  carbolic  acid,  is  the  true  disinfectant  for  yellow  fever.  ‘‘Why,” 
he  asks,  “are  charcoal  boys  so  singularly  exempt  from  yellow 
fever?” 

Mr.  R.  M.  Robertson,  of  Selma,  says  that  in  1853  he  resided 
on  premises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fever,  then  epidemic  in  De- 
mopolis,  Ala.  During  the  whole  period  he  had  the  place  well 
fumigated  with  burning  tar,  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  not  a case  of 
fever  occurred  on  the  lot. 

Uniontown  wants  a bank. 

There  are  over  100  cadets  at  the  University. 

LaFayette  has  received  over  2,634  bales  of  cotton. 

Birmingham  has  a population  of  3,228;  754  colored. 

Cullman  sent  $42  to  yellow  fever  sufferers  at  Decatur. 

Pleasant  Hill  has  given  $55.45  to  yellow  fever  sufferers. 

A Howard  Association  has  been  organized  in  Huntsville. 

I he  court  house  at  Edwardsville,  Cleburne  county,  is  nearly 
completed. 

No  Circuit  Court  was  held  in  Scottsboro  on  account  of  the 
yellow  fever  scare. 

1 alladega  money  order  office  did  business  to  the  amount  of 
$1,400  week  before  last. 
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IMeasant  Valley  Grange,  in  Dallas  county,  subscribed  $75  to 
yellow  fever  sufferers. 

Farmers  in  Talladega  county  have  commenced  to  set  apart 
small  grain  land  for  the  next  crop. 

'riie  vState  Grange  Fair  which  was  to  meet  in  Mobile  the  12th 
proximo  has  been  postponed  for  a few  weeks. 

'I'here  are  62  persons  in  Montgomery  county  jail,  13  of  them 
women,  one  of  whom  is  charged  with  having  married  a negro. 

Selma  is  under  strict  quarantine. 

New  cotton  sold  in  Eufaula  a few  days  since  for  13^  cents. 

Montgomery  consumes  12,000  of  ice  a day,  and  it’s  all  made 
at  home. 

There  is  plenty  of  old  corn  in  Gadsden  at  from  40  to  50  cents 
a bushel. 

Montgomery  has  proclaimed  a vigilant  quarantine  against  New 
Orleans. 

d'hree  bales  of  new  cotton  were  received  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  8th  inst. 

A district  grange  fair  will  be  held  at  Eufaula,  beginning  No- 
vember 12th. 

d'he  cotton  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  force  in  some 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  Pratt  Coal  and  Coke  Company  are  opening  a new  mine 
near  Hirmingham. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Elmore  county  are  now  attracting 
much  attention. 

It  is  said  the  crops  in  South  East  Alabama  are  the  finest  they 
have  been  in  25  years. 

A lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Workmen  was  organized  in 
Montgomery  last  week. 

The  State  Industrial  Association  will  meet  in  Birmingham 
about  the  first  of  September. 
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A society  for  the  promotion  of  sheep  husbandry  in  Alabama 
has  been  organized  in  Montgomery. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors  at  Livingston, 
attracted  by  medicinal  artesian  water  of  that  place. 

About  7000  yards  of  cloth  are  made  daily  at  the  Selma  Cloth 
Factory,  and  about  five  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed  per  day. 

The  caterpillar  has  appeared  in  such  numbers  in  South  Ala- 
bama, as  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  great  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  cotton  crop  in  that  section. 

Scottsboro  has  four  private  schools. 

0])elika  will  fall  short  in  her  cotton  receipts  this  season. 

A negro  woman  lives  in  Jackson  county  who  is  128  years  old. 

One  hundred  German  families  will  soon  locate  in  Fort  Payne. 

Herbert’s  majority  for  Congress  in  the  Montgomery  district 
is  1,729. 

1'here  are  4,385  white  children  within  the  school  age,  in  Blount 
county. 

4'he  Montgomery  State  fair  is  reported  to  have  been  a financial 
success. 

A new  post  office  called  Coalfield  has  been  established  in 
W alker  county. 

Seven  precincts  in  Alarengo  county  went  solid  for  Herndon 
for  Congress. 

John  Kaufman,  of  Cincinnati,  will  build  a glass  factory  near 
Cullman  soon. 

I wo  managers  of  the  election  in  Montgomerv  county  have 
been  arrested. 

1\.  1.  Robinett  has  l)een  appointed  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion of  Blount  county. 

1 he  cost  of  production  of  Alabama  cotton  crop,  1876-77,  was 
9-10  cents  per  pound. 

The  colored  people  of  Selma  sent  $158.05  to  the  yellow  fever 
■sufferers  during  the  late  epidemic. 
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Twenty  odd  miles  of  the  Nashville  and  'Piiscaloosa  railroad 
are  now  ready  for  the  cross-ties  and  iron. 

Thos.  H.  Underwood,  of  Gainesville,  received  the  appointment 
as  cadet  to  West  Point  from  the  6th  District. 

Judicial  circuits  of  Alabama  will  be  reduced  from  twelve  to 
eig-ht,  and  the  Chancery  Divisions  from  five  to  three. 

It  took  two  days  of  the  Cullman  circuit  court  to  determine 
the  title  of  a five  dollar  bull  calf,  and  the  expense  of  the  trial  ta 
the  county  was  $250. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  present  Leg-islature  to  form  a 
new  county  out  of  portions  of  Jefferson,  Blount  and  Walker  coun- 
ties, Warrior  to  be  the  county  seat. 

The  vote  of  Dallas  county  in  the  late  election  for  congressman, 
has  been  counted  and  result  announced  as  follows  : C.  M.  Shelly, 
3,171  ; Jere  Haralson  291  ; and  J.  H.  Henry,  11. 

d'here  are  203  students  at  the  A.  & M.  college. 

The  finances  of  Autauga  are  in  good  condition. 

The  bonded  debt  of  Jefferson  county  is  $49,328.58. 

There  are  $700,000  on  deposit  in  the  two  banks  at  Selma. 

Wolves  are  getting  troublesome  in  parts  of  Cherokee  county. 

d'he  Selma  Brass  Band  furnished  music  at  the  Talladega  Fair. 

Corn  and  sweet  potatoes  sell  at  25  cents  per  bushel  in  Union- 
towm. 

Jno.  S.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  depot  and  express  agent 
at  Newburn. 

Unpaid  registered  claims  against  Jefferson  county  amount  to 
$8,040.30. 

There  are  4,385  white  children  in  Blount  county  within  the 
school  age  and  385  blacks. 

Montgomery  receives  $6.10  each,  per  month,  for  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  the  county. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Alabama  legislature  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State. 
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(jCO.  a.  Searcy  has  been  appointed  express  agent  at  Tusca- 
loosa in  the  place  of  McCommanghy,  transferred. 

Leo.  D.  Bryant,  of  Gainestown,  has  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet  to  West  Point,  for  the  first  congressional  district. 

d'he  Mayor  of  Montgomery  has  set  apart  the  28th  inst.  as  a 
day  of  thanksg'iving  for  mercy  and  for  safety  from  the  scourge. 

In  Opelika  and  the  vicinity  rains  are  badly  needed.  The  pros- 
pects for  large  cotton  receipts  are  not  as  favorable  as  those  of  last 
year. 

Airs.  James  H.  Bryant,  of  Benton,  cut  her  hair,  which  was  42 
inches  long,  and  had  it  sold  for  the  benefit  of  her  church  and  yellow 
fever  sufferers. 

Yellow  fever  has  never  visited  Montgomery  but  four  times. 
In  1853  there  were  35  deaths;  in  1854,  45  deaths;  1855,  30  deaths; 
in  1873,  105  deaths.  Total,  215  deaths. 
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DEATH  OF  DISTISGUISHED  ALABAMIAN 


Dr.  Hunter  Dickinson  lEirish,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Research  of  Colonial  Williamsbure;'  since  1937,  died  on  laniiarv  16 
at  his  home  in  Beatrice,  Alabama.  In  s])ite  of  warnings  from  his 
physician  a year  ago,  he  had  continued  his  work  in  his  department 
until  the  thirty-first  of  last  December  when  increasing  ill  health 
forced  him  to  take  his  physician’s  advice  and  give  up  his  work  as 
Director  of  Research.  His  association  with  Colonial  W'illiamsburg 
had  not  ended,  however,  since  that  organization  had  arrangerl  for 
him  to  continue  research,  which  he  had  already  begun,  when  his 
health  should  permit. 

Dr.  Farish  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Se])tember  12, 
1897.  He  attended  Dallas  Academy  at  Selma  and  Wilcox  County 
High  School  at  Camden,  Alabama.  His  undergraduate  work  was 
taken  at  Princeton  University  and  his  graduate  work  at  blarvard — ■ 
A.  M.,  1926,  Ph.  D.,  1936.  After  receiving  his  master’s  degree  he 
was  for  several  years  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  Westmin- 
ster College  (Pennsylvania).  From  1936  to  1937  he  was  a tutor 
and  instructor  at  Harvard  and  at  Radcliffe  College.  While  asso- 
ciated with  Colonial  Williamsburg  he  was  visiting  ])i*ofessor  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1939. 

Dr.  Farish  was  an  enthusiastic  and  al)le  scholar.  His  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Harvard  was  later  published  under  the  title,  The  Circuit 
Rider  Dismounts:  A Social  History  of  Southern  Methodism,  1865  to 
1900  (Richmond,  1938).  As  Director  of  Research  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg he  originated  and  was  the  general  editor  of  the  Colonial 
'Williamsburg  Historical  Studies  (formerly  Williamshurg  Restoration 
Historical  Studies).  Three  volumes  of  the  series  have  been  published: 
Flartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  The  Present  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
College,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  blunter  T9ickinson  Farish  (Wh’l- 
liamsburg,  Virginia,  1940)  ; Louis  Morton,  Robert  Carter  of  Nomini 
flail  (Williamsburg,  Virginia  1940)  ; and  The  Journal  & Letters  of 
Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  1773-1774,  edited  with  an  introduction  hy 
Hunter  Dickinson  Farish  ( Wlliamsburg,  Vrginia,  1943).  Durng  the 
last  few  months  he  edited  for  publication  the  manuscript  of  the  fourth 
of  this  series,  Robert  Beverley’s  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia, 
edited  l)y  Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright  of  the  Huntingdon  Library.  He 
also  assisted  in  working  out  the  plans  for  the  organization  of  the 
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Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture,  which  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  College  of  Wiliam  and  Mary  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Parish  is  a grievous  loss  to  his  many  friends 
and  will  be  keenly  felt  by  his  associates  and  all  those  interested  in 
colonial  American  history. 

On  learning  of  Dr.  Farish’s  death,  Kenneth  Chorley,  President 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  made  the  following  statement : 

Dr.  Parish’s  work  as  Director  of  Research  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg brought  him  a place  of  eminence  in  the  field  of  American 
history.  He  became  Director  just  at  the  time  when  a change  was 
being  made  from  architectural  research  which  had  been  so  ably 
carried  on  in  the  early  days  of  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg 
by  his  ])redecessor  ,the  late  Harold  R.  Shurtleff,  to  general  research 
in  the  field  of  early  American  history.  Dr.  Parish  instituted  and 
supervised  the  grants  in  aid  to  scholars  working  in  the  field  of 
early  American  history  which  were  made  by  Colonial  Williamsburg 
prior  to  the  war.  He  developed  a nucleus  of  research  associates 
here  in  Williamsburg  to  develop  a research  program.  He  orig- 
inated and  was  the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Historical 
v^tudies  under  which  were  published  The  Present  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  College,  Robert  Carter  of  Noniini  Hall,  and  The  Journal  & Letters 
of  Philip  Viekers  Pithian.  During  the  last  few  months  he  edited  the 
manuscript  of  the  fourth  publication  in  this  scrie*^^  Robert  Beverley’s 
History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  prepared  by  Louis  B.  Wright 
of  the  Huntingdon  Library. 

Dr.  Parish  was  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  me  in  working 
out  the  plans  with  Dr.  Pomfret,  President  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Parly  Ameri- 
can History  and  Culture,  which  is  sponsored  jointly  l)y  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  and  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

When  late  last  year  Dr,  Parish  told  me  that  on  the  advice  of 
his  physician  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  work  as  Director  of 
Research,  I prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  his  association  with 
Colonial  Williamsburg  to  carry  on  research  if  and  when  his  he^2  /; 
permitted  and  he  was  happy  to  do  so.  We  had,  therefore,  been 
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looking  forward  to  a continuing  relationship  with  Dr.  Parish.  His 
untimely  death  brings  that  to  an  end. 

Colonial  Williamsburg,  the  Institute  of  Early  American  His- 
tory and  Culture,  and  the  entire  field  of  early  American  history 
will  feel  keenly  Dr.  Parish’s  going.  He  has  left  behind  him  not 
only  a memory  but  a monument  in  the  form  of  his  work  and  con- 
tribution to  scholarship  and  knowledge  which  will  be  everlasting. 
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FORT  MORGAN  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY 


( In  the  Spring  issue,  1944,  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  the  biography 
of  one  of  Alabama’s  most  distinguished  pioneered  citizens,  Jeremiah  Austill 
and  an  additional  article  about  Jeremiah’s  wife,  Margaret  Ervin  Austill 
were  reproduced.  This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  carries  a first  hand  account 
ot  the  part  played  by  Fort  Morgan  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  in  1864,  written 
by  Hurieosco  Austill,  son  of  Jere  Austill,  a Lieutenant  in  the  army  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Fort  Morgan.  A future  issue  will  carry  Lieutenant 
Austin’s  account  of  his  imprisonment  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  recollections 
of  the  young  Confederate  Lieutenant  which  will  follow  he  states  that  he 
did  not  continue  to  keep  his  journal  and  saved  the  one  he  had  written  up 
to  the  surrender  by  ripping  the  “lining  of  a thick  comfort  mother  had  made 
me  when  I went  to  the  wars  and  slipped  this  paper  in  it,  and  though  the 
comfort  was  unravelled  several  times  by  the  searchers  it  escaped  detection 
and  was  taken  thence  after  my  arrival  in  Mobile.”  Hurieosco  Austill  was 
born  February  16,  1841,  in  Mobile,  where  he  died  July  3,  1912.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1861  and  immediately  entered 
the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  1st 
Alabama  Battery  of  Artillery,  held  the  commission  through  the  war  in  that 
command.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  a private 
office  in  Mobile  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  practiced  his  profession 
fiom  that  date  until  his  death.  He  served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  and  one  term  as  Chancellor  of  the  Southern  Division  of  Alabama. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mobile  and  West  Alabama  Railroad, 
of  which  he  was  President  for  a time  and  was  also  the  promotor  of  the 
fdobile,  Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  President.  In 
1874  he  was  married  to  Aurora  R.  Ervin  and  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  l:>orn  of  the  union.  His  descendants  are  still  living  in  Mobile  in  the 
old  family  home  and  it  is  through  their  co-operation  that  these  several 
interesting  articles  have  been  printed  in  the  Quarterly.) 


FORT  MORGAN— AUGUST,  1864 


Wlien  the  State  of  Alabama  seceded  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  became  a sovereign  power,  the  Governor 
raised  a battalion  of  heavy  artillery  of  six  companies,  to  constitute 
a corps  of  the  State  army.  About  the  time  that  the  organization 
of  this  battalion  was  completed,  Alabama  entered  into  the  new 
government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  turned  over  her  bat- 
talion of  artillery  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  “The  First  Alabama 
Pattalion  of  Artillery  was  ordered  to  Fort  Morgan,  and  has  all 
the  time  since  then  been  a part  of  the  garrison  of  the  outer  de- 
fences of  Mobile  Bay.  For  three  years  the  enemy  have  kept  up 
a blockade  of  the  entrance  to  this  Bay,  their  vessels  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  main  channel  about  six  miles  from  this  Fort,  but 
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have  never,  until  recently,  made  any  attempt  to  capture  the  Forts 
protecting  the  Bay,  so  nothing  of  interest  has  occurred  here  during 
that  time.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  the  ironclad  ram 
“Tennessee”,  which  was  built  on  the  Alabama  River,  came  down 
the  Bay  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy’s  vessels  block- 
ading the  I^ort.  The  enemy,  who  have  always  had  a complete 
system  of  espyal  on  Mol)ile  and  its  defences,  were  aware  of  this 
iijtention,  and  Admiral  h'arragnt  arrived  off  Sand  Island  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  just  as  the  “Tennessee”  came  down. 
Admiral  Buchanan,  who  commanded  our  little  scpiadron,  thought 
that  the  enemy  were  too  strong  for  him  to  venture  out  so  far  to 
attack  them,  and  resolved  to  remain  under  the  guns  of  this  h’ort, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  to  attack 
the  enemy  when  the  chances  for  success  were  more  favorable.  No 
opportunity  came,  for  the  enemy’s  fleet,  instead  of  becoming  small- 
ei , steadily  increased. 

About  the  third  week  in  July,  a turreted  monitor,  towed  by 
an  ocean  steamer  from  the  Eastward,  made  its  appearance.  Some 
persons  1)egan  to  think  at  this  time  that  the  enemy’s  intention  was 
to  strengthen  his  scpiadron  sufficiently  to  attack  the  Forts,  destroy 
our  gunl)oats,  and  take  possession  of  Mobile  Bay,  thus  cutting  off 
the  communication  of  the  Forts  with  the  city.  There  was  no  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  w^ooden  vessels,  and  even 
tlie  ironclads;  would  be  able  to  pass  our  guns.  Some  agreed  that 
their  boats  of  all  kinds  would  be  able  to  pass  wdth  but  little  dam- 
age ; others  maintained  that  their  w^ooden  boats  at  least  w'ould 
certainly  be  destroyed,  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Four  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  monitor, 
which  joined  the  Ijlockading  scpiadron,  two  more  with  double 
terrets  came  through  the  Sound  from  New  Orleans  and  joined  her. 
'I'hey  were  light  draft,  and  it  was  generally  stip])Osed  they  were 
two  of  the  vessels  built  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  had  come 
here  es])ecially  to  ojierate  inside  of  the  Bay.  Though  there  was 
every  indication  of  an  attack  now,  still  we  w'ere  not  all  convinced 
that  such  event  was  very  imminent,  and  failed  to  lay  in  a supply 
of  such  little  conveniences  as  would  add  to  our  comfort  during  a 
siege,  d'uesday,  the  second  day  of  August,  all  our  conjectures  as 
to  wdiat  the  enemy’s  intentions  were,  were  settled  by  their  landing 
a force  of  infantry  several  thousand  strong  on  the  spit  of  Dauphin 
Island,  West  of  Fort  Gaines;  they  were  lirought  through  the 
Scjund  on  transjiorts.  They  immediately  commenced  an  advance 
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upon  Gaines,  driving  our  skirmishers  l)efore  them.  The  Fort  was 
reinforced  from  Mobile,  two  companies  of  the  First  Alal^ama  Bat- 
talion, commanded  by  Lieutenants  John  Battle  and  Evins ; one 
company  of  youths  commanded  by  Captain  Price  Williams,  of 
IMobile,  and  some  were  sent  down.  The  original  garrison  con- 
.-^isted  of  seven  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  Alabama 
\'olunteers,  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  Anderson.  The  garrison 
was  now  about  seven  hundred  strong.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourth,  another  single  turreted  monitor  was  brought  up  from  the 
Westward.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the  enemy  ran  l)y  the 
Forts  and  entered  the  Bay.  The  passage  of  Farragut’s  Fleet  by 
the  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines. 

Capt.  Cory’s  company  was  stationed  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  above  Fort  Morgan  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morning 
< the  fifth  of  August,  which  was  Friday;  our  lookout  came  down 
from  the  battery  that  we  garrisoned,  and  reported  the  whole  fleet 
moving  toward  the  monitor  in  the  main  channel.  When  we  first 
observed  the  vessels,  one  of  the  single  turreted  monitor’s  was 
moving  down  the  channel  toward  the  Fort,  firing  an  occasional 
shot  as  she  drew  near  the  fortification.  Next  came  the  Frigate 
“Hartford”,  Admiral  Farragut’s  flagshi]) ; she  was  followed  by  two 
monitors,  then  came  the  “Brooklyn”,  followed  by  the  fourth  monf- 
tor,  and  then  the  “Richmond”.  The  rest  of  their  vessels  were 
strung  out  in  the  rear,  intervals  of  a hundred  yards  or  more  be- 
tween each.  Each  of  the  frigates  had  one  of  the  smaller  gunboats 
hooked  on  her  port  side,  to  protect  them  from  shots  of  the  Fort ; 
they  numbered  nineteen  vessels  in  all.  Each  vessel  opened  as  she 
came  in  range  of  the  Fort,  and  the  scene  now  became  a sublime 
one.  The  Fort  did  not  reply  until  the  “Hartford”  was  in  a mile  of 
her  guns,  but  all  of  her  guns  v/ere  soon  brought  into  action,  for 
the  ships  came  boldly  on,  the  monitors  running  close  in,  with  the 
view,  I ]>resume,  of  getting  under  our  guns,  the  wooden  vessels 
bearing  off  half  a mile,  and  more ; when  the  first  monitor  got 
opposite  the  Fort,  seven  heavy  guns  constituting  our  “Water 
Battery”,  opened  a concentrated  fire  upon  her  terret  that  she  had 
never  dreamed  of.  Still,  she  steamed  on.  No,  she  stops!  She 
careens,  her  bottom  appears!  Down,  down,  down  she  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  channel,  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  her 
crew,  confined  within  her  iron  ribs,  to  a watery  grave.  One  wild 
yell  from  the  Fort  sounded  her  coronach,  and  then  all  guns  were 
turned  upon  the  ‘Hartford”.  Soon  she  too  stopped,  and  all  thoug'ht 
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!slie  was  (lisal)ic(l.  Shot  after  shot  went  crashiii|n;-  tliroiiq-li  her  sides; 
lier  lK)ats  were  lowered.  l)ut  not  to  save  lier  own  men,  thev  ])nlled 
rapidly  to  the  spot  where  the  rippling  waters  still  pointed  out  the 
orave  of  the  “Tecuinseh".  They  ])ieked  ii])  a few  men,  and  hack 
to  their  ship.  Small  boats  \yere  taken  n]),  and  af^ain  she  mo\ed 
on,  criviiii:^  ns  shot  for  shot  from  her  helehino-  ])ortholes.  'I'he  scene 
was  now  beyond  descri])tion — its  <^randenr  must  be  described  by 
more  forcil)le  pen  than  this.  All  of  their  shi])s  \yere  now  openiiye^ 
their  j^'iins,  and  eyerythin^-  was  so  enyelo])ed  in  smoke  that  little 
conld  be  seen  except  their  brillant  banners  \yhich  still  mo\e  on, 
despite  the  terrific  fire  leveled  upon  them  aboye  the  clonds  of 
smoke.  One  armed  transport,  the  last  in  the  rear,  received  a shot 
below  her  water  line,  and  sunk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel. 
She  was  afterwards  burnt  by  a small  boat  sent  from  the  steamer 
“Moi'c^an”.  The  balance  of  their  vessels  succeeded  in  ])assin^',  aiul 
were  soon  beyond  the  range  of  onr  g-uns  ; Morgan  was  isolated  ! 

Fight  of  our  Gunboats 

The  Iron  Ram  “Tennessee”,  and  onr  three  gnid:)oats,  “Morgan". 
“Gaines”  and  “Selma”,  had  taken  ])Osition  rather  behind  Fort 
Morgan  from  the  enemy,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  channel, 
when  the  enemy’s  ships  were  ])assing  the  Fort,  they  moved  off  to 
come  in  ahead  of  F'arragnt,  and  soon  drew  the  fire  of  several  of 
his  ships.  Our  w^ooden  boats  commencefl  hauling  off  to  the  North 
and  East,  keeping  a mile,  perha])s  less,  from  the  enemy,  d'he 
“Tennessee”  bore  down  directly  U])on  them,  attempting  to  strike 
the  “Hartford”,  in  which  she  failed;  but  his  gnus  fired  right  and 
left  into  them  with  great  effect,  and  they  soon  made  away  from 
her.  Many  heavy  missiles  struck  the  “Tennessee”  all  over  her 
sides,  but  rebounded  harmlessly  from  her  coat  of  mail.  She  was 
soon  left  master  of  the  position,  but  Admiral  Buchanan,  her  gal- 
lant commander,  not  satisfied  wn’th  this  success,  rounded  to  and 
made  pursuit.  This  was  a most  novel  sight.  One  little  ram  ])iir- 
suing  seventeen  ships,  of  wdiich  three  were  monitors.  I'arragiit's 
Ideet  soon  distanced  his  slow  pursuer,  and  anchored  his  vessels 
in  the  deep  waters  of  Mobile  Bay; — while  the  noble  “Tennessee” 
is  slowly  following  U];>  her  many  enemies,  let  us  return  to  the 
wooden  gunboats. 

As  soon  as  the  “Hartford”  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  h'ort 
guns,  the  gunboat  that  she  had  brought  through,  slipped  her  cables 
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and  gave  chase  to  the  gunboats  “Selma”  and  “Gaines”,  which 
has  run  up  toward  Navy  Cove.  The  Yankee  soon  engaged  our  two 
boats,  and  after  a short  battle,  captured  the  “Selma”,  commanded 
hy  Captain  ]\Iurphy,  and  damaged  the  rams  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bennett;  Captain  Bennett  ran  toward  the  Fort  and  beached 
his  l)oat  half  a mile  from  the  wharf.  Captain  Harrison  had  already 
reached  the  Fort  with  the  “Morgan”  undamaged — he  succeeded 
in  running  his  vessel  to  Mobile  that  night.  The  crew  of  the 
“Gaines”  ran  to  Mobile  in  their  small  boats  that  night.  But  hark! 
the  booming  of  the  guns  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  comes  in  quick 
succession  across  the  waters.  Let  us  see  what  occasions  it.  The 
enemy's  vessels  had  anchored  in  a cluster,  but  now  they  are  making 
way  for  a small  boat,  which  is  bearing  down  on  their  center.  The 
Confederate  Flag  floats  over  this  boat.  Yes,  it  is  the  “Tennessee”. 
Now  her  guns  open  upon  the  “Hartford”,  sending  two  shells 
through  and  through  her  cracking  sides.  Now  she  attempts  to 
strike  a frigate,  but  the  superior  speed  of  the  enemy  prevents  the 
collision.  Now  she  is  in  their  midst,  and  her  guns  are  hurling 
death  and  description  in  every  direction,  but  for  every  gun 
she  fires,  one  hundred  shots  strike  her  sides.  Now  the  smoke  en- 
velopes her  and  she  is  out  of  sight.  My  God  ! She  is  gone  ! No, 
there  she  comes,  she  lives  ! She  breathes  ! Like  a thing  of  life, 
she  is  walking  on  the  waters  ! Again  they  press  around  her,  again 
she  is  hidden  from  sight,  but  the  flashes  of  her  guns  may  yet  be 
seen  ! There  she  moves,  the  enemy  give  way  ; her  flag  no  longer 
floats,  its  staff  is  gone  ! Her  speed  slackens,  for  her  chimney  is 
gone.  She  moves  slowly,  but  her  guns  are  silent.  The  eneniA^  do 
not  fire,  but  follow  slowly  on  her  track.  How  ominous  this  still- 
ness — she  stops!  Now  she  floats  upon  the  water  like  a thing  of 
death.  The  enemy  close  around  her,  and  the  “Tennessee”,  with 
her  brave  old  Admiral  and  his  gallant  crew  are  in  their  hands  ! 


1 here  are  some  events  that  I turn  to  with  regret  and  chagrin, 
after  recording  the  noble  bearing  of  the  “Tennessee”,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a place  here,  that  a comprehensive  idea  of 
the  situation,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  it,  may  be 
formed. 

Fort  Powell  is  an  earth  work  erected  on  Grant's  Island,  pro- 
tecting Grant’s  Pass.  A channel  about  eight  feet  deep  runs  be- 
tween the  Sound  and  Mobile  Bay,  and  of  course  is  a position 
greatly  coveted  by  the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  a 
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monitor  fired  a few  shells  into  this  work.  That  ni^ht,  Col.  Wh'l- 
liains,  who  commanded  the  Fort  with  two  companies  of  the 
Twentieth  Alabama,  telegraphed  to  Brig.  Gen.  Cage  that  “'I'he 
work  was  untenable”,  the  General  replied,  if  that  was  the  case, 
to  evacuate  the  Fort  and  save  the  men.  AIkjuI  nine  o'clock  he 
blew  up  his  magazine,  and  waded  his  men  to  Cedar  Point,  con- 
necting with  the  mainland.  Col.  Williams  was  a gallant  officer, 
and  wouldn’t  misrepresent.  The  eng'ineers  had  been  at  work 
many  months  on  the  battery,  and  no\v  it  has  been  found  so  weak, 
for  some  reason,  that  it  is  not  tenable.  Someluxly  is  to  blame. 

were  in  hopes  that  Fort  Gaines  would  hold  out  a long 
time;  it  is  a strong  l)rick  Fort,  \vell  supplied,  and  had  a large 
garrison.  We  were  deeply  mortified  last  Sunday  to  perceive  that 
there  was  a cessation  of  hostilities  over  there,  and  that  Col.  A. 
refused  to  communicate  with  General  Page.  On  Monday,  August 
8.  1864,  the  garrison  Avas  unconditionally  surrendered  to  Maj.  (hm. 
Granger  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The  enemy  had  not  bombarded 
or  assaulted  the  Fort!  Comment  is  unnecessary.  T.et  us  dismiss 
the  theme. 

Yesterday,  the  ninth,  the  enemy  landed  several  thousand  in- 
fantry with  transports  at  Navy  Cove,  and  now  hYrt  iUorgan  is 
completely  invested.  They  fired  some  shot  and  shell  into  the  h'ort 
yesterday,  doing*  but  little  damage;  no  casualties.  4diis  evening 
their  skirmish  line  is  little  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  I^'ort. 
They  were  erecting  batteries  about  a mile  up  the  ])eninsula.  4'heir 
vessels  have  been  quiet  today.  We  expect  them  to  0])en  fire  from 
many  points  in  the  morning. 

August  10th.  I am  detailed  for  picket  tonight. 

August  11th.  3 P.M.  Night  passed  quietly.  One  \4inkee 

scout  fired  at  by  sentinel.  No  firing  this  morning,  but  the  enemy's 
fleet  is  drawing  nearer  this  evening.  They  are  building  three 
batteries  on  the  peninsula  ; one  on  the  new  l\idoid)t,  a mile  and 
three  quarters  distant,  one  at  Battery  Bragg,  one  mile  distant,  and 
one  still  nearer,  on  a sand  hill  near  the  North  beach.  A demand 
for  our  surrender  w*as  made  day  before  yesterday,  by  Admiral 
Farragut,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Granger  cojointly,  and,  of  course,  were 
refused  by  (jen.  Page.  Their  demand  required  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Fort  and  its  dependences,  to  avoid  a useless 
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sacrifice  of  life,  which  they  stated  would  ensue  upon  the  opening 
of  their  guns.  They  will  surround  us  now  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
centrate a terrific  fire  of  heavy  ordnance  upon  us.  What  the  ef- 
fect of  these  heavy  missiles  will  be  we  cannot  tell.  I am  appre- 
hensive that  the  walls  of  the  Fort  must  crumble  in  a few  weeks. 
Thev  were  built  when  eight  inch  guns  were  the  heaviest  known. 
If  thev  would  assault  us,  it  would  be  all  we  could  ask.  If  they 
ever  come  in  the  ditch  before  our  casemate  guns  are  disabled,  and 
loopholes  closed  by  falling  debris,  we  will  rebuke  them  with  slaugh- 
ter— but  they  will  never  attempt  it  until  the  Fort  is  untenable.  The 
garrison  is  small,  four  hundred  and  fifty  for  duty  this  morning, 
and  we  can’t  continue  with  their  thousands  if  our  walls  are  knocked 
down. 

'The  spirit  of  men  and  officers  is  good,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  garrison  will  make  a determined  resistance,  if  the  attack 
comes  off  Iwfore  we  are  disabled.  All  hands  had  to  work  building 
trams  verses  in  front  of  case  mates.  We  live  high  now,  a good 
mail}'  cows  and  hogs  were  driven  in  the  walls  when  we  were 
invested  three  days  since,  and  we  have  fresh  beef  and  pork  every 
day.  My  cow  and  calf  were  browsing  in  the  luxuriant  grass  in  the 
ditch  near  me,  happily  unconscious  of  their  impending  doom.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  sharp-shooters  have  been  detailed  to  do  the 
outpost  duty,  and  to  man  the  port  holes  of  the  curtains,  in  case 
of  assault.  They  are  commanded  by  Major  Gee,  assisted  by  four 
Lieutenants,  Cousins,  Flollonquist,  Beer  and  myself.  Ten  of  the 
lot  are  on  duty  outside  every  night.  Our  line  runs  round  the  foot 
of  the  Glacis.  The  enemy’s  sharpshooters  came  near  enough  this 
morning  to  fire  several  shots  at  persons  on  the  w'all,  so  it  is  proba- 
ble we  will  have  hot  work  in  a day  or  two. 

It  rained  yesterday,  and  again  today;  the  enemy  never  stop 
work  for  the  hardest  showers.  Their  energy  is  indefatigable,  and 
should  grace  a better  cause. 

August  12th.  Sharpshooting  commenced  this  morning.  The 
enemy  are  firing  at  long  range  from  the  sand  hills.  They  are  still 
busy  erecting  their  batteries  and  building  traverses.  The  fleet  has 
been  quiet,  except  the  “Tennessee”,  which  fired  two  shots  at  the 
Fort.  They  have  put  another  chimney  on  her,  and  she  is  now 
one  of  our  most  formidable  enemies.  Cousins  and  mvself  were 
fired  on  last  night  by  a marine.  On  duty  again  tonight.  August 
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14th.  The  ‘‘Tennessee”,  and  one  of  the  double  tnrreted  monitors 
oj)ened  on  the  Fort  yesterday,  but  did  little  damag-e.  Fire  from 
the  monitors  was  very  accurate,  many  of  her  shells  ex])loding  in 
the  Fort  and  on  the  ramparts.  Three  men  were  wounded  last 
evening,  by  pieces  of  brick  and  shell.  We  were  fired  at  all  night, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  This  morning  after  daylight,  the 
vessels  hauled  off,  but  picket  firing  is  still  kept  up.  4'he  “Ten- 
nessee” seems  to  be  impregnable.  Our  ten  inch  shot,  solid,  broke 
into  fragments  on  her  sides  and  deck,  doing  no  perceptible  injury. 
If  A(hniral  lUichanan  had  returned  to  the  wharf  after  the  enemy’s 
f'.ccc  |)assed  on  the  5th,  instead  of  pursuing  them  up  the  Bay,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  situation! 

The  monitors  have  just  opened  again.  We  were  in  hopes  they 
would  let  the  Sabbath  pass  quietly,  but  it  seems  such  is  not  their 
intention.  If  we  could  only  have  twenty-four  hours  more  of  un- 
interrupted work,  some  of  our  case  mates  would  be  safe,  as  the 
traverses  in  front  are  nearly  completed.  The  sharpshooters  have 
been  divided  into  five  com])anies,  one  to  each  curtain.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  get  them  to  attack  us  before  our  walls  are  1)attered 
down,  what  a glorious  victory  we  would  achieve. 

August  15th.  The  last  was  a beautiful  night.  Scynthia  ruled 
the  heavens  with  mild  splendor,  her  light  checquered  now  and  then 
by  fleecy  clouds  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  air,  and  the  mys- 
terious music  of  the  gentle  waves  accorded  well  with  the  time. 
The  force  of  nature  was  beautiful,  but  her  loveliness  was  marred 
by  the  diabolical  inventions  of  man.  Shells  were  l^ursting  in  and 
around  the  Fort  at  intervals  all  night.  Some  from  the  monitors, 
and  some  from  land  batteries.  (3ne  man  was  killed  this  morning, 
and  several  others  seriously  wounded.  A fifteen  inch  shell  entered 
one  of  the  plank  casemates  and  ex])loded  in  the  midst  ot  forty 
men;  three  were  wounded,  but  not  one  killed.  A A\'onderful  escape. 
Their  skirmishers  are  six  hundred  yards  from  the  Fort,  safely  con- 
cealed in  the  sand  hills,  and  send  a continuous  stream  of  bullets 
over  the  Fort.  Our  sharpshooters  occupy  the  glaces,  and  reply 
slowly  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  Our  flag  was  shot  down  last  evening, 
which  elicited  loud  cheers  from  their  land  forces,  but  they  will 
find  to  their  cost  that  our  flag  will  be  still  higher  advanced,  though 
shot  down  many  times.  The  two  light  draft  monitors  and  several 
gun  l)oats  started  up  by  the  Bay  this  morning,  ]ierhaps  to  attack 
the  upper  defences  of  the  city.  I hope  the  batteries  have  been 
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strengthened  sufficiently  to  resist  them.  Gen.  Maury  has  had 
ample  time  since  they  commenced  the  siege  of  this  place  to  make 
every  preparation  to  give  them  a warm  reception.  We  feel  a little 
uneasy  about  the  city.  If  the  monitors  can  pass  the  obstructions, 
they  will  be  apt  to  reach  there. 

August  16th.  Mr.  Farragut’s  “Water  Company”,  as  the  men 
facetiously  call  the  enemy’s  fleet,  still  remain  quietly  at  anchorage 
in  the  Bay,  except  the  monitor  which  fired  at  us  last  evening.  She 
has  almost  demolished  the  North  face  of  bastion  four,  her  shells 
pass  through  the  wall. 

Granger’s  “Sand  Crabs”  are  still  busy,  the  song  of  the  minny 
balls  in  and  around  the  Fort  never  cease.  They  opened  on  us  this 
evening  rapidly  from  several  other  batteries,  killing  one  man,  and 
injuring  the  Northern  face  of  bastion  three.  They  are  now  quiet, 
and  we  are  now  concentrating  our  guns  upon  their  works,  pre- 
paratory to  firing  tonight. 

We  fired  all  of  the  guns  last  night  up  the  peninsulas  at  in- 
tervals with  some  effect,  it  is  thought,  as  their  camp  fires  were  soon 
extinguished,  and  all  of  their  guns  silenced.  When  we  first  fired, 
their  sharpshooters  replied  vigorously,  and  thousands  of  balls 
struck  the  Fort,  rendering  the  loading  of  heavy  guns  beyond  us, 
but  fortunately,  no  one  was  struck.  We  soon  put  a stop  to  that, 
though,  by  sending  grape  and  along  their  lines. 

There  is  some  indication  of  demoralization  among  the  men 
of  the  garrison.  The  impression  that  we  are  accom])lishing  nothing 
by  holding  the  Fort,  and  that  we  will  ultimately  have  to  surrender 
is  prevailing,  and  some  say  it  is  making  a sacrifice  of  life  in  vain 
to  hold  out  longer.  The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Fort  Gaines  has 
had  a bad  effect,  some  of  the  cowards  here  think  that  it  is  unfair 
to  make  them  fight  here  at  the  risk  of  life,  when  the  garrison  of 
Gaines  was  saved  by  capitulation.  The  majority  of  the  men  are 
willing  to  stand  by  their  officers,  who  are  all  determined  to  be 
bold  in  their  defence.  Our  position  is  indeed  a very  unsatisfactory 
one,  but  we  are  resolved,  come  what  may,  that  our  escutcheon 
shall  not  be  tarnished. 

hriday,  August  19-64.  Little  of  interest  has  transpired  in  the 
last  three  days ; the  enemy  have  fired  from  fifty  to  a hundred  shots 
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i at  the  Fort  daily,  and  we  have  not  replied.  Onr  walls  have  sns- 
! tained,  and  damag'e  and  casualties  have  been  slig-ht,  one  man  mor- 
tally wounded  last  night  while  on  post  near  the  Light  House.  The 
enemy  have  completed  a parallel  across  the  peninsnla,  about  six 
' hundred  yards  from  the  Fort,  and  are  mounting  guns  at  each  ex- 
tremity. Two  were  mounted  at  the  old  hosjhtal  last  night,  and 
I are  ready  to  open  on  us  in  the  morning.  P.  Bears  and  myself  were 
I on  duty  last  night,  and  fired  tAvo  shells  from  a Whitworth  gun  into 
the  working  ])arty,  causing  them  to  scatter  each  time.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  fire  more.  Onr  engineer  says  this  is  the  first  parallel 
of  regular  approaches  to  the  Fort,  and  others  agree  with  him.  I 
do  not  think  so,  it  is  my  impression  that  they  will  rely  entirely 
Uj)on  their  batteries ; land  and  water,  to  reduce  ns  by  rendering 
the  Fort  untenable.  As  have  remarked  l)efore,  this  fortification 
was  erected  when  no  such  ordnance  as  it  now  brought  to  bear 
Upon  it  was  dreamed  of,  and  the  walls  are  not  capable  of  resisting 
the  hammering  they  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to.  Gen.  Page  is 
of  this  opinion,  for  he  had  20,000  pounds  of  powder  destroyed  yes- 
terday, and  thinks  of  destroying  more,  for  fear  the  magazine  will 
be  ])enetrated. 

Wdiy  the  General  does  not  open  upon  the  enemy  working 
right  under  his  gnus  and  upon  their  vessels,  gunboats,  and  trans- 
|)ort,  which  frequently  come  within  range,  is  something  inexplica- 
ble. We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  in  the  last  few  days  to 
have  fired  upon  their  working  parties,  but  he  refuses  to  let  ns  fire. 
I^Tr  some  time  we  were  busy  building  traverses,  and  were  willing 
to  let  them  Avork,  if  they  would  be  equally  polite,  but  uoav  we  are 
ready,  and  our  inactivity  is  demoralizing  the  men;  besides,  if  Ave 
do  not  interru])t  the  enemy,  they  Avill  concentrate  a fire  upon  ns 
in  a feAv  days  that  Avill  dismount  all  of  our  guns  in  a short  time, 
several  are  damaged  noAv,  and  Ave  ought  to  use  them  Avhile  it  is 
possible. 

Sunday,  August  21st.  The  General  has  at  last  given  his 
consent  for  us  to  use  our  guns,  the  reason  assigned  for  his  long 
refusal  for  us  to  do  so,  is  that  A\'e  Avere  doing  Avork  Avhich  Avould 
prove  more  beneficial  Avhen  Ave  are  subjected  to  a heavy  fire,  than 
that  Avhich  the  enemy  might  do  in  the  meantime  Avould  prove  dele- 
terious. He  thought  that  our  fire  upon  Granger  Avould  draAv  such 
a heavy  bombardment  upon  us  from  Admiral  F'arragut  as  to  rendei 
work  in  the  Fort  extremely  hazardous,  if  not  altogether  imprac- 
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ticable.  It  is  further  asserted  by  those  advocating  the  policy  he 
has  pursued,  that  our  fire  would  not  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  “Sand  Crabs”  sufficiently  to  have  compensated  for  our  loss  of 
time  in  erecting  traverses  for  the  protection  of  the  garrison.  Per- 
haps this  policy  has  been  a wise  one,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  we 
should  have  offered  more  resistance  to  the  enemy  before  he  came 
so  near  and  entrenched.  He  has  attained  a position  today  in  less 
than  three  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
(b’slodge  them. 

The  General  trusts  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  firing  entirely 
to  the  Captains.  It  seems  he  does  not  wholly  approve  of  firing 
yet,  and  has  only  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  general  feeling. 
'Pheir  working  parties  were  driven  from  their  positions  several 
times  today,  but  I am  afraid  our  firing  tonight  will  not  1)e  accurate 
enough  to  impede  them  much.  They  are  running  a parallel  to- 
night, that  some  of  our  heavy  guns  on  the  ramparts  cannot  reach. 
Still,  they  can  all  fire  up  the  peninsula  to  their  encampment,  which 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Fort. 

The  enemy  have  been  almost  silent  today,  replying  but  seldom 
to  our  guns,  which  perplexes  us  some.  They  have  received  rein- 
forcements of  infantry  today,  and  some  are  apprehensive  of  an 
assault.  I don’t  think  they  have  the  temerity  to  make  such  an 
attack.  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  running  a risk  of 
meeting  with  a regular  repulse  or  heavy  slaughter,  when  they  can 
take  it  at  less  cost,  especially  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  slaughter 
on  their  part.  I say  they  can  take  the  Fort;  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, now  that  our  position  is  very  weak,  and  must  inevitably 
fall,  and  some  think  at  no  distant  day.  Their  sharpshooters  are 
close  tonight,  enough  to  fire  accurately.  One  of  our  men  was  shot 
this  evening,  and  badly  hurt.  Our  casualties  will  increase  from 
now  on.  The  engineers  think  they  will  undermine  our  Glacis  wall 
and  block  it  up,  then  a breach  in  our  wall  follows  in  a short  time. 
A scoundrel  deserted  last  night,  carrying  the  enemv  information 
as  to  the  effect  of  their  shots,  the  position  of  our  guns,  weakness 
of  our  forces,  etc.  We  are  extremely  mortified,  that  affairs  have 
reached  such  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Some  of  us  have  been  here 
thiee  years,  often  regretting  that  we  had  no  opportunitv  to  share 
the  laurels  of  our  brave  brothers  elsewhere,  and  now  we  are  at  last 
so  unfortunately  situated  that  our  flag  is  not  only  in  imminent 
dangei  of  being  lowered,  but  we  are  being  taken  prisoners — horri- 
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1)le  thoug-ht.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  outside  world  for  fifteen 
days,  1)Ut  we  could  bear  every  |)rivatiou  to  save  the  h'ort.  Come 
what  may,  we  will  hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  y\ll  of  the  officers 
of  our  Battalion  are  sleeping  in  one  plank  casemate,  it  is  rather 
crowded,  but  perhaps  that  is  well,  for  someone  is  always  talking, 
and  thus  we  drive  melancholy  and  low  spirits  from  us.  A\"e  sleej) 
^ erv  little.  It  is  surprising  how  little,  when  our  duty  is  considered. 
Ivxcitement  keeps  us  up.  T have  not  sle])t  more  than  two  hours  in 
the  last  twenty-four,  and  am  now  writing  late;  expect  to  he  on 
duty  at  daylight,  but  nature  will  give  way  unless  aided  by  slee]). 
her  “Sweet  restorer  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care”,  so- 
au  revoir. 

Monday,  6 P.M.  The  enemy  opened  a most  terrific  bombard- 
ment at  daylight  this  morning,  from  land  and  water,  which  they 
have  kept  up  without  a moment’s  cessation.  Though  1 have  al- 
ways thought  this  Fort  could  not  sustain  a continuous  and  heavy 
fire,  T had  no  idea  it  Avould  he  as  much  affected  as  it  is.  It  is 
already  in  a most  dilapidated  condition;  many  guns  dismounted, 
and  the  walls  much  damaged.  A few  days,  perha])s  even  hours  of 
such  fire,  will  render  it  untenable,  d'he  shells  of  the  enemy  contain 
incendiary  composition,  which  has  set  fire  to  the  citadel  several 
times,  hut  it  has,  by  prompt  exertion,  been  successfully  coml)atted. 
Several  shells  ex|)loded  in  the  O.  M.  Department,  and  set  fire  to 
the  clothing,  most  of  which  has  been  condemned.  Oen.  Pag'e, 
though  ex])osing  himself  recklessly  several  times,  ordered  men 
and  officers  to  seek  the  securest  places  and  ])rotect  themselves  as 
w^ell  as  possi1)le.  Casualties  have  been  remarkably  light  so  far, 
hut  if  the  ram])arts  give  wxiy,  as  some  apprehend  will  l)e  the  case 
before  many  hours,  the  mortality  will  be  very  great.  Lieutenant 
Upton,  of  the  Tennessee  Battalion,  went  u])  to  the  ram])arts  some 
time  this  morning  with  a detachment  to  fire  a few^  shots  at  the 
single  turreted  monitor  wdiich  w^as  very  close,  and  wxis  playing 
havoc  wn'th  her  fifteen  inch  shells,  and  succeeded  in  firing  one  shot. 
W hile  the  detachment  w^as  loading  the  gun,  a shell  dismounted  it 
and  injured  every  man,  more  or  less. 

1 wxis  on  duty  during  the  forenoon,  on  the  counterscarp  waill 
with  the  S.  S.,  and  ran  several  narrow  escapes,  but  wvas  not  much 
hurt.  Once  while  carrying  a relief  out  through  the  ditch,  I heard 
a mortar  shell  wdristling  overhead,  and  on  looking  u]),  discovered 
it  falling  directly  U])on  us.  1 just  had  time  to  call  “Look  Out!” 
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and  jumped  from  the  spot,  when  the  shell  fell  and  exploded,  stun- 
ning- me  a little,  and  enveloping  us  in  smoke.  When  it  cleared 
away.  I was  happy  to  find  none  of  us  were  killed,  but  badly  fright- 
ened. A piece  of  shell  disarmed  me  by  cutting  my  sword  belt, 
thus  dropping  my  weapon  upon  the  ground.  My  knee  was  slightly 
injured,  but  soon  got  over  it.  The  “Sand  Crabs”  are  working  up 
this  side  of  the  old  Hospital  with  their  parallel.  Now  a hundred 
^•ards  from  the  Glacis,  and  I don’t  think  they  have  been  nearer 
though  there  were  rumors  among  the  men  this  evening  that  they 
have  tunneled  under  the  Glacis  and  are  now  working  in  the  West- 
ern Sally  Port.  This  silly  rumor  has  demoralized  the  men  very 
much — they  dislike  the  idea  of  being  blown  up  exceedingly.  I 
apprehend  some  difficulty  tonight.  The  main  point  to  be  guarded 
is  just  over  this  position  way,  and  the  men  may  not  like  the  vicin- 
ity. There  is  a good  deal  of  mysterious  whispering  in  the  case 
mate  around  me,  which  smacks  of  surrender,  but  we  shall  see.  I 
have  just  time  to  eat  a hasty  supper  and  then  for  the  “Outer 
A\Mlls”.  Shells  are  falling  thick  and  heavy. 

On  board  Ocean  Steamer  “Tennessee”  off  Sand  Island,  Tues- 
day, 23rd,  7 P.M. 

i\Iay  we  never  be  called  on  again  to  go  through  the  humiliat- 
ing ordeal  that  we  did  at  two  P.M.  this  day!  The  Fort  was  sur- 
rendered at  that  hour,  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  im- 
mediately put  on  this  steamer  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans.  The 
men  were  put  on  a steamboat  which  left  for  the  same  destination 
some  hours  since.  Something  delayed  us  until  half  an  hour  ago. 
I can  never  forget  my  feelings  when  I saw  the  flag  which  has 
floated  above  us  for  so  long,  hauled  down,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  emblem  of  tyranny,  run  up.  Men  shed  tears  at  the  sight. 
W hen  Lieutenant  Beers  and  I went  on  duty  last  night,  we  had 
some  trouble  placing  men,  twenty  in  number,  at  their  posts,  as  all 
were  disposed  to  dodge  the  numerous  mortar  and  parrot  shells 
that  fell  every  feAv  minutes.  Finally,  all  were  posted.  Beers  took 
command  of  the  left  wing,  and  I the  right.  The  enemv  kept  up 
a continuous  bombardment  till  about  nine  o’clock,  when  their  fire 

slackened.  From  that  time  until  they  fired  mortars  about 

e\ery  three  minutes.  At  twelve  some  of  the  men  directed  mv 
attention  to  smoke,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  citadel.  WT 
observed  that  it  was  on  fire  again,  for  soon  volumes  of  smoke  rose, 
and  we  could  hear  the  men  inside  making  efforts  to  subdue  the 
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fire,  hut  their  work  was  in  vain,  for  soon  a blast  of  flame  burst 
throug-h  the  roof  and  leaped  many  feet  in  the  air.  The  enemv 
immediately  perceived  that  their  incendiary  missiles  had  accom- 
plished the  nefarious  design  for  which  they  were  intendefl.  and 
welcomed  their  success  Ijy  yelling  like  demons.  Tmmediatelv  thev 
opened  upon  us  with  all  their  guns,  and  parrot  and  mortar  shells 
were  shrieking  through  the  air  from  all  directions,  converging 
upon  the  doomed  Fort.  The  scene  became  grand  beyond  de- 
scription. The  fire  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  enveloped  the  whole 
citadel.  Mortar  shells  fired  with  great  accuracy  frequently  fell  in 
the  flames  and  exploding  would  send  a column  of  flame  and  coals 
many  feet  in  the  air.  Some  times  six  and  eight  mortar  shells 
would  l)e  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  going  up  so  high  that  their 
[)urning  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  stars.  Then  their 
curved  trajectories  would  all  converge  upon  it,  and  down,  down 
they  would  come,  making  night  hideous  with  their  hissing  and 
loud  explosions.  'The  peninsula  was  so  hit  by  the  fire  that  I could 
see  the  Yankees  who  had  been  ditching  a hundred  yards  from  us, 
now  resting  on  their  spades,  idle  spectators.  The  heat  was  so 
great  that  the  powder  in  the  magazines  was  in  some  danger  of 
l)eing  ignited,  and  parties  were  put  to  work  to  destroy  it,  which 
they  succeeded  in  doing  in  a few  hours,  excepting  5,000  pounds. 
AJ)Out  two  o’clock  I discovered  the  enemy  ])utting  a gun  in  ])osi- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  parallel,  and  went  in  the  Fort  to  report  the 
fact  to  Gen.  Page,  and  to  request  him  to  fire  on  them.  The  guns 
were  all  disabled,  most  of  them  had  already  l)een  dismounted  l)y 
the  enemy,  and  the  General  had  issued  orders  to  have  them  all 
spiked.  I found  the  Captains  assembling  in  the  General’s  office 
to  attend  a council  of  war,  and  became  satisfied  that  a surrender 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  had  I not  been  on  duty,  would  have 
left  immediately.  I could  have  made  my  escape  by  wading  round 
their  pickets.  I went  back  to  my  post  and  remained  until  called 
in  after  daylight.  The  enemy  kept  up  the  bombardment  all  night. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  two  men  walked  boldly  u])  to 
the  Glacis,  supposing,  I presume,  that  our  sharpshooters  had  been 
withdrawn  that  night,  as  there  had  been  no  firing  from  small  arms, 
but  they  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  made  a mistake,  for 
taking  a rifle  myself,  and  directing  three  others  to  get  ready,  I 
waited  until  they  halted,  and  then  fired  upon  them,  killing  one  and 
\vounding  the  other.  Our  fire  drew  that  of  their  sharpshooters 
and  parrots  immediately,  and  from  that  time  until  daylight,  w'e 
had  hot  war.  At  daylight,  Gen.  Page  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  nego- 
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tiate,  and  at  two  o’clock,  we  marched  out  and  surrender  to  Major 
General  Granger  and  Admiral  Farragut. 

The  sun  is  now  setting,  and  we  can  just  see  the  battle  scarred 
ram])arts  of  Fort  iMorgan  flitting  from  our  view.  Many  days  will 
pass  1:)efore  we  see  her  again,  I am  afraid,  1)ut  I sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  soon  be  exchanged  and  confronting  the  foes  of  our  country 
on  a fairer  field. 

Mississippi  River,  MAdnesday  6 P.M.  We  entered  the  S.  W. 
Pass  about  sunup  this  morning,  and  after  a short  halt  at  the  quar- 
antine station,  continued  up  the  river.  About  twelve  o’clock  we 
I)assed  between  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  The  Forts  were 
bristling  with  heavy  guns,  three  fifteen  inch  guns  on  St.  Philip, 
d'he}'  are  garrisoned  by  negro  troops.  A\A  are  now  in  sight  of  the 
Crescent  City,  and  will  go  on  land.  Our  voyage  has  been  pleasant. 
Kindly  treated  by  Cap.  Gero. 

Castle  Connor,  X.  O.,  Thursday,  8 A.M.  At  dark  last  evening 
we  anchored  off  foot  of  Canal  Street,  and  were  landed. 
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STEAMBOAT  DAYS  ON  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER 

By  Xau  Grey  Davis,  Theodore,  Alabama 

(This  article  on  the  river  transportation  in  the  olden  days  was  written 
as  a thesis  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  was  first  pnhlished  in  the 
Alabcinia  Sidwol  Journal,  October-Novemher,  1944.  As  one  of  the  pnri)oses  of  the 
Quarterly  is  to  disseminate  information  about  the  State  from  its  earliest  ])eriod 
to  the  present  time!  and  realizing  that  the  readers  of  this  Quarterly  may  not  have 
seen  the  article  in  the  School  Jounial,  it  gives  the  Editor  much  ])leasnrc  to  repro- 
duce it  here. ) 

LAXDTNCzS  OX  THh:  ALAIUAMA  RIVKR 

X"o  history  of  steam1:)oats  w(mUl  1>e  comjtlete  withotil  calling' 
to  mind  some  of  the  more  important  lan(lino;-s. 

Clail)orne  was  one  of  the  most  historic  for  here  occtirred  many 
incidents  connected  with  Alal)ama's  early  history.  Clail)ornc  Pzlnff 
was  Weatherford’s  IPuff  !)}■  land  g'rant  from  the  U.  S.  government. 
Some  where  aronnd  the  month  of  Randon’s  Creek  and  Dale’s  Ferry 
occtirred  the  famous  Canoe  h'ight.  At  Claiborne  stood  a fort.  Fort 
Claiborne.  It  was  to  this  fort  WAatherford  was  brought  after  his 
surrender  in  1814.  Since  it  was  so  near  Fort  Mims  the  authorities 
thought  best  for  him  to  leave.  The  commandant  sui)])lied  him 
w ith  a horse  and  Red  Ifagle  left  Alabama,  having  gone  to  Jackson’s 
home,  the  Hermitage,  near  Xashville  where  he  spent  about  a } ear. 

At  Claiborne  also  there  was  a town  of  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  yellow  fever  and  distance  from  the  (fulf  caused 
it  to  decline.  “In  the  cemetery  at  old  Fort  Claiborne  lie  buried 
many  distinguished  men,  among  them  James  Delett,  lawyer  and 
statesman.  4'he  home  in  which  he  resided,  built  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  standing  in  perfect  repair.’” 

In  1825  the  Marquis  de  la  h'ayette  came  to  Claiborne  where 
he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  third  Masonic  Lodge  in  Alabama. 
^ ears  later  the  lodge  building  was  re-erected  at  Perdue  Hill,  two 
miles  east  of  Claiborne:  and  the  building,  furnished  with  its  original 
furniture  still  stands  in  good  repair. 
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Claiborne  Landing  had  the  highest  bluff  between  Mobile  and 
2\Iontgomery.  Originally,  there  were  three  hundred  sixty-five  steps 
leading  from  the  river's  brink  to  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Maiden  hair 
fern  and  wild  hydrangeas,  as  well  as  a variety  of  trees  and  shrubs 
grew  in  tropic  profusion  on  the  banks. 

Xot  far  above  Claiborne  was  Johnson’s  Woodyard  where  the 
l;oats  often  spent  hours  loading  the  fat  pine  wood,  stacked  in  cords, 
for  its  use.  Often  they  took  on  enough  wood  on  the  up-trip  to  last 
them  the  round-trip  to  Selma  or  Montgomery.  This  was  one  of 
tiie  principal  woody ards  on  the  river. 

Hell’s  Landing,  named  for  an  early  settler,  was  once  prominent. 
During  the  1880's  and  1890’s  it  was  owned  and  operated  by  H.  H. 
Hybart  and  Nathan  G.  Davis.  After  Mr.  Hybart’s  death,  Mr. 
Da\  is  became  owner  and  operator.  This  was  said  to  be  the  second 
highest  bluff  on  the  Alabama.  Here,  as  at  Claiborne,  a long  flight 
or  steps  led  from  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  bluff.  By  the  steps 
was  the  cotton  slide  by  which  cotton  was  lowered  to  the  boat. 
.Also  on  the  stanchions  on  each  side  of  the  slide  there  was  an  iron 
railway  rail  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  freight  car  turned.  This 
car  was  used  to  lower  and  bring  the  cargo,  deposited  by  the  boat, 
u])  to  the  warehouse.  Often  elderly  or  sick  people  too  feelde  to 
climb  the  steps  rode  up  on  the  car. 

A large  cotton  yard  and  warehouse  were  maintained  by  the 
operator  for  accommodation  for  planters  to  deposit  their  cotton  to 
be  shipped  on  the  boat  to  Mobile.  In  the  autumn,  cotton  was 
brought  to  Bell’s  Landing  from  all  the  neighborhoods  lying  in  a 
radius  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles — Pineville,  Buena  Vista,  Pine 
A|)ple,  and  others. 

Not  only  did  the  planters  ship  their  cotton  by  boat,  but  they 
also  received  their  provisions  and  dry  goods  from  Alobile. 

1 here  were  two  landings  for  Camden,  one  above  Moore’s  Land- 
ing about  eight  miles  and  one  farther  away  below.  Traveling 
salesmen— drummers  as  they  were  called  in  those  days— could 
get  off  at  one  landing,  go  sell  their  goods  in  Camden  and  catch 
the  same  l)oat  at  the  next  landing. 


Cahaba,  the  first  capital  of  Alabama,  located  where  the  Ca- 
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b.aha  empties  into  the  Alabama  was  once  a noted  landing-.  It  still 
contains  mnch  of  historic  interest  and  a visit  to  it  will  re])ay  any 
student  of  Alabama’s  first  capital. 

King’s  Landing,  on  the  right  between  Cahaba  and  Selma,  was 
once  the  home  of  W.  R.  King,  Alabama’s  only  vice-])resident  of 
the  United  States.  King  was  buried  in  a vanlt  on  his  plantation. 
Many  years  later  most  of  the  family  having  moved  away,  the  rela- 
tives in  Selma  wanted  his  remains  moved  to  that  ])lace.  As  some 
at  the  old  home  objected,  those  in  town  waited  till  those  at  home 
were  away,  d'hen  they  l)roke  into  the  vanlt,  removed  and  hid  the 
coffin  which  seemingly  w^as  metallic.  Not  knowing  where  the  body 
was,  those  at  the  plantation  finally  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  vanlt  to  Selma,  d’hat  was  done,  the  coffin  placed  in  it,  and 
today  it  can  be  seen  about  the  center  of  the  Selma  cemetery,  ne.ar 
the  grave  of  Senator  Morgan. 

Formerly,  Selma  was  Moore’s  Bluff  and  here  was  located  the 
largest  Confederate  Arsenal  which  had  been  moved  from  Mt.  \^er- 
non  near  Mol)ile.  Here  were  manufactured  the  cannon  used  on 
many  l)attle  fields;  here  also  were  built  the  d'ennessee  and  other 
vessels  which  ])artici|)ated  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  in  1864. 
Wdiat  is  called  Arsenal  Place  is  now  settled  and  is  west  of  Broad 
Street. 

Montgomery,  too,  was  a landing,  for  it  was  here  the  boats 
from  Molule  usually  terminated  their  journey.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
liistoric  city,  the  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  where  stands  the  first 
“Wdiite  House”  of  that  government,  and  the  Capitol  of  our  state. 

Many  other  landings  might  l)e  mentioned — Peach  4'ree,  Uaines- 
town,  Choctaw  Bluff,  etc. — but  those  already  mentioned  were  ty- 
pical and  most  interesting  historically.  In  many  cases  only  a slight 
trace  of  what  once  was  remains. 

vSource : Material  furnished  by  Rev.  j.  M.  Glenn, 
Midway,  Alabama,  August,  1940. 

After  about  1907,  many  younger  pilots  came  on;  namely,  Bed- 
ford F.  Slaughter,  Torrey  Slaughter,  Clifford  Hopper  (deceased), 
Crawford  M.  Jackson  (deceased),  Simon  Peter  Gray,  Freemont 
Thrower,  Thomas  M.  Mobley,  H.  K.  (Buck)  Benson. 
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All  of  these  pilots,  after  the  Alabama  River  business  played 
out.  came  with  the  Warrior  Barge  Lines  when  the  Warrior  was 
o])ened  in  1915. 

The  pilots  were  the  most  important  and  highest  salaried  men 
on  the  boats  since  they  had  to  know  every  inch  of  the  river  by 
mght  as  well  as  by  day.  In  the  90’s  and  early  1900’s  there  were  no 
electric  search  lights;  therefore  boat  travel  at  night  required  skill. 
Alien  a young  man  wished  to  become  a pilot,  he  ‘Tubbed”  with 
the  experienced  pilot  to  get  his  training. 

From  : Interview  with  Capt.  S.  P.  (iray,  July  15,  1940. 

^ 3(c  ^ sfc  ^ 

For  about  forty  years  the  two  men  most  prominent  in  steam- 
l;oating  were  Captain  John  Quill  and  Captain  Owen  h'innegan. 
both  Irishmen  and  each  the  rival  of  the  other.  Since  there  was 
keen  competition  between  them  and  their  boats,  the  cost  of  steam- 
boat travel  and  transportation  was  kept  at  a minimum.  The  fare 
];er  passenger  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery  was  as  loiv  as  five 
d(jllars  ; often  the  round-trip  was  onlv  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  never  charged  passage. 

People  in  the  country  were  entirel}'  dependent  on  the  boats 
for  ice  which  was  brought  either  from  IMobile  or  Selma.  The  one- 
lumdred  ]30und  blocks  of  ice  were  packed  in  ]nne  sawdust  in  big 
burlap  bags.  Of  course,  by  the  time  the  lioat  reached  landings 
along  the  river,  much  of  the  ice  had  melted  : and  when  a boat  got 
stuck  in  a sandliar  and  remained  several  days,  the  lump  of  ice  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller  until  ma}'  be  when  the  sack  was  finally 
opened,  there  would  be  a piece  about  the  size  of  a human  head  or 
mayl)e  there  would  be  no  ice  at  all. 

Naturally,  negroes  traveled  on  the  boats,  too.  Their  cabin 
was  right  back  of  the  ladies’  cabin  and  was  opened  into  by  two 
entrances,  one  on  each  side.  Their  cabin  was  small,  but  furnished 
very  neatly.  After  meals  had  been  served  to  the  white  people,  the 
same  tables  were  prepared  for  the  negro  passengers  who  were 
served  by  the  same  waiters,  “cabin  boys”,  as  they  were  called.  The 
negroes  conducted  themselves  with  decorum  and  never  caused  anv 
trouble  on  the  boat. 
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'Vl'Q  stcaml)oat?  served  efficiently  in  handling  the  freiglU  and 
pasesiyi^er  traffic  on  our  rivers  at  the  time  when  life  was  less 
strenuous  and  when  ^reat  speed  in  trans])ortation  was  not  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  they  played  their  ]>art  in  the  de\elo])inent  of 
our  great  state. 

From  : Interview  with  Or.  A\d  L.  Ahernathv, 
Flomaton,  Alabama,  August,  FNO. 


* t-  * * ^ * 

I RICMINMSCKN’CE  OF  ST]v\.\nu )A'I'  DA^■S  OX  'I'llI-, 

i 

I ALABAMA 

I 

Idirt  I 

1 

My  childhood  home  on  the  Alal)ama  river  stood  on  the  top  of 
a high  bluff  some  distance  back  from  our  landing.  From  the  back 
porch  upstairs  we  could  see  the  boat  at  a certain  bend  in  the  river 
several  miles  away,  and  for  many  minutes  before  the  boat  arrived 
at  the  landing,  \ye  could  hear  her  “sea])ing”.  h'rom  the  warehouse 
to  the  river  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  steps;  of  course 
these  were  used  by  those  who  went  down  to  the  boat  and  came 
U])  from  it.  A cotton  slide  along  the  steps  also  led  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  aiid  was  used  for  lowering  cotton  to  the  boat. 

hd-om  Mobile  two  boats,  the  “Nettie  Ouill"  aiul  the  “City  of 
Mobile”,  came  each  Aveek.  The  “Nettie  Ouill”  usually  went  to 
Selma  and  the  “City  of  Mobile”  to  Montgomery.  They  had  very 
regular  schedules;  but  often  during  the  busy  seasons  the  boats 
would  come  sometimes  several  hours,  or  even  a day,  late.  In 
normal  times  the  trip  from  Mol>ile  to  Montgomery  was  made  in 
six  or  seven  days.  Since  our  landing  was  almost  midway  between 
Selma  and  Mobile,  the  trij)  from  our  home  was  made  to  either 
])lace  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

In  those  days  when  there  were  no  railways  nearby,  the  freight 
and  pasesnger  traffic  were  both  carried  on  by  boat;  therefore  since 
my  father  operated  a store,  the  landing,  the  warehouse,  and  was 
rather  kind-hearted  too,  numbers  of  people  made  a convenience 
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of  our  home  as  a place  to  wait  for  the  boats.  During-  cotton  season 
when  the  river  was  low,  the  boat  would  get  stuck  on  a sandbar  in 
hearing  distance  of  our  house  and  stay  there  for  three  or  four  days ; 
consequently,  the  passengers  would  remain  with  us  that  length  of 
time,  for  they  never  knew  what  time  the  boat  might  come.  Many 
peculiar  people  came  to  our  house  to  wait  and  many  laughable 
incidents  liappened  in  connection  with  those  who  did  come. 

Of  the  two  boats  the  ‘‘Nettie”  was  better  for  winter  traffic  on 
acount  of  its  smaller  cabin  which  could  be  more  easily  heated  ; the 
“City”  for  summer  traffic  since  it  was  more  open  and  airy  and 
liad  larger  space  and  Avider  guards  where  passengers  might  sit  to 
enjoy  the  breeze.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  traveled 
on  the  boat  nor  seen  one,  perhaps  some  description  is  necessary, 
ddiere  were  three  decks  arranged  in  tiers,  each  deck  being  several 
feet  narrower  than  the  one  below  it.  On  the  lowest,  the  wood  neces- 
sary for  the  fire,  all  freight,  livestock  and  deckhands  were  carried  ; 
therefore  when  rain  came,  large  tarpaulins  had  to  be  spread  over 
tlie  freight  to  protect  and  keep  it  dry.  As  there  were  no  sleeping- 
quarters  for  the  deckhands  they  had  to  get  their  rest  as  l)est  thev 
could,  either  by  lying  on  sacks  or  1)}'  sitting  propped  up  against 
the  freight.  There  was  only  one  shift  of  hands ; hence,  all  the 
rest  or  sleep  they  got  was  caught  l)etAveen  landings. 

The  neroes  were  “bossed”  by  a mate  who  was  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  profane  language,  but  lie  usually  poured  forth  his  profanity 
most  vehemently  at  night  when  the  ladies  were  not  on  deck  and 
wTre  supposed  to  be  asleep. 

A broad  stairway  led  from  the  lowest  deck  to  the  second  one. 
There  ivas  a large  spacious  place  in  front  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  cabin  in  which  the  ladies’  trunks  were  stored.  In  the  remain- 
ing room,  comfortable  chairs  were  placed  for  use  bv  the  passengers 
and  crew.  On  either  side  there  were  doors  leading  into  the  cabin 
with  its  long  line  of  staterooms  on  both  sides.  Each  room  had  two 
doors — one  opening  into  the  guards  and  the  other  into  the  cabin, 
ddie  dining  tables  were  arranged  down  the  middle  of  the  men's  and 
women  s caliins  which  were  separated  from  each  other  at  night  lii* 
portiers  tightly  drawn.  However,  in  daytime,  the  curtains  were 
]iulled  liack  and  the  two  cabins  were  thrown  into  one.  The  rooms 
neie  lather  small  but  comfortable,  and  afforded  ample  space  for 
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two  people.  The  beds  which  were  into  the  wall  were  jdaced 

about  three  feet  apart,  one  above  the  other. 

On  one  side  of  the  men's  caldn  the  captain  had  his  office;  on 
the  other  side  the  bartender  kept  his  bar  over  which  whiskey,  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  and  fruits  Avere  sold,  not  only  to  the  passeiif^ers, 
Ijiit  also  to  customers  along-  at  the  landings.  An  intoxicated  man 
on  the  boat  was  no  uncommon  sight. 

The  third  deck  was  called  the  “texas”.  ^^dly,  T do  not  know, 
but  it  contained  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  officers  and,  as  I have 
been  informed  later,  a poker  room.  The  pilot  house,  surmounted 
on  the  last  deck  was  enclosed  in  glass  so  that  the  pilot  could  look 
in  all  directions.  He  knew  marvelously  well  every  turn  and  bend 
in  the  river,  and  had  some  landmark  l)y  which  he  knew  everv 
landing.  He  knew  too,  all  the  shallow  places  and  could  always 
steer  the  boat  in  the  channel.  To  us  children,  a visit  to  the  pilot 
house  was  the  crou-ning  glory  of  the  trip,  and  there  was  always  a 
wonder  to  me  how'  the  pilot  could  control  the  1)oat  from  waay  up 
there  simply  by  turning  the  small  wdieel. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  1 thought  the  “Nettie  OuiU”  and 
the  “City  of  Mobile”  were  veritable  floating  palaces:  but  as  I recall 
them  now'  in  contrast  w'ith  the  sure  enough  floating  palaces  of  the 
Hudson  river,  I realize  that  they  w-ere  not  nearly  so  wonderful  as 
my  childhood  mind  pictured  them. 

Part  II 

At  Alardi  Gras  season  people  w-ould  come  from  miles  around 
to  catch  the  boat  to  go  to  iMol)ile  for  the  celebration.  Some  waiuld 
go  even  if  they  knew-  they  would  have  to  do  without  food  to  get 
the  money  to  make  the  trip  ; others  w-ould  even  leave  sick  children 
at  honie,  so  important  was  the  trip  to  them.  Consequently,  the 
boat  at  Mardi  (u-as  time  wais  ahvays  crow'ded.  How-  I happened 
to  go  to  Mardi  Gras  one  time  I do  not  know',  for  my  parents  never 
liked  for  me  to  travel  w-hen  the  boat  w-as  crowded.  Four  or  five  of 
us  w-ere  packed  in  one  stateroom  ordinarily  meant  for  tw-o ; but  as 
I w-as  a child,  not  much  space  w'as  left  for  me.  Since  all  the  rooms 
in  the  ladies’  cabin  had  been  filled  up,  several  rooms  in  the  men's 
cabin  had  to  be  used  for  the  w'omen,  too,  w'hile  the  men  sat  iq). 
At  that  time  T thought  that  w-as  a terrible  hardship  on  the  men. 
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l)Ut  as  I look  back  now.  I believe  most  of  them  were  enjoying-  so 
much  their  dram  tog-ether  that  they  really  did  not  know  whether 
the\-  were  sitting  up  or  lying  down. 

As  the  boat  passed  down  the  river,  there  were  crowds  at  every 
landing.  Some  people  were  there  to  go  to  Mobile  and  others  were 
down  to  see  their  friends  off.  I can  hear  now  the  mate  as  he 
shouted  to  the  deckhands  to  make  ready  to  tie  the  boat  wdien  a 
landing  was  reached.  The  negro  would  run  out  on  the  end  of  a 
wide  gangplank  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  and  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  The  plank  sprang  up  and  down  like  a good  springboard, 
and  while  the  boat  was  still  several  feet  from  the  bank  the  deck- 
hand would  give  a mighty  leap,  sink  down  in  the  mud,  but  never 
.stop  until  he  reached  a tree  around  which  he  would  wrap  the  rope 
he  carried  off  with  him.  Every  landing,  practically,  had  to  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  manner,  and  each  one  contributed  its  quota 
to  the  already  o\  ercrowded  boat. 

I was  particular!}'  impressed  by  the  crowd  which  came  on  at 
one  small  u’harf  for  there  was  one  whole  family.  The  father  came 
on  first,  bearing  in  his  arms  his  youngest  offspring,  a little  tow- 
headed  Ik)}-.  Xext  came  the  mother  bringing  sissy,  a timid  little 
blue-eyed  lass  with  her  fingers  sticking  in  her  mouth.  Her  hair 
was  braided  in  two  little  pig  tails  tied  together  with  a big  red 
iil)l)on  l)ow.  Last  came  the  big  brother  with  a market-basket  in 
one  hand  and  little  Jake  holding  him  by  the  other.  Jake  was  a 
picturesque  little  creature  whose  trousers  looked  like  gun  cases 
because  tliey  were  so  tight,  and  his  little  coat  recalls  to  my  mind 
now  a miniature  Icabod  Crane.  Hardly  had  the  proud  mother 
taken  her  seat  in  the  cabin,  when  the  baby  gave  a cough  and  a 
whoo]v  Consternation  reigned  supreme.  All  the  other  mothers 
gave  one  another  knowing  looks,  and  in  a few  minutes  there  was  a 
complete  exodus  from  the  cabin.  From  that  time  on,  as  far  as 
l)ossible.  the  children  were  kept  away  from  the  w'hooping-cough 
victim.  Nevertheless,  the  hot  stuffy  and  poorly  ventilated  cabin 
lurnished  an  excellent  place  for  the  germs  to  multiply.  No  wonder 
many  mothers  went  home  with  children  doomed  to  have  the 
dreaded  child  disease. 

\\  hen  mealtime  came,  there  were  enough  passengers  to  fill 
the  tables  twice;  therefore,  those  who  waited  for  the  second  tables 
usually  did  not  get  as  much  to  eat  as  they  wished.  The  meals  were 
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extremely  appetizing-  to  me  then.  1 have  never  tasted  an\-  rolls 
like  those,  nor  have  I ever  seen  such  butter.  I liked  to  >ee  break- 
fast come  so  I could  ^et  some  of  the  hash  which  ])robabl\-  now  I 
should  not  have  the  heart  to  touch.  'I'he  coffee  and  the  steak 
seemed  to  me  the  best  on  earth.  I hated  to  see  a droj)  of  mv 
coffee  s])illed,  l)Ut  most  every  time  I would  ii^et  mv  cup  full,  the 
boat  would  lunge  and  half  of  my  coffee  would  s])ill  in  the  saucer. 
Kach  meal  had  some  ])articular  dish  of  which  I was  es])cciallv  fond; 
hence,  my  stay  on  the  boat  was  usually  too  short  to  satisfv  me. 
W'lien  the  “Xettie”  steamed  into  Mobile  on  this  Mardi  (iras  occa- 
Mcn.  the  crowd  she  carried  was  certainly  a heterogeneous  one. 

'I'he  two  days  of  Mardi  Gras  j^assed  (juickly  and  most  of  the 
original  crowd,  and  some  extra  ones,  too,  a])peared  for  the  return 
trip.  Much  shopping  had  been  done  as  was  evident  from  the  many 
packages  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  All  the  children  carried 
balloons,  toys,  and  cvhistles  which  almost  drove  the  ladies  frantic, 
for  of  course  all  of  us  blew-  the  wdiistles  in  unison  at  times  and 
then  each  took  his  turn  at  blow-ing  his  whistle  alone.  It  was  amid 
such  ])andemonium  as  this  that  the  boat  began  its  return  voyage. 

Usually  the  d'ombigl)ee  and  the  Alabama  river  boats  left  Mo- 
bile at  the  same  time.  Both,  loaded  with  freight  and  ])a<sengers, 
would  race  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  d'he  lower  decks 
of  both  boats  Avould  be  only  four  or  five  inches  above  watc'r,  when 
ordinarily,  they  must  have  been  at  least  a foot  or  more.  Kach  boat 
was  going  as  rapidly  as  it  could  and  sometimes  the  two  came  so 
near  together  that  the  hulks  w-ere  almost  touching.  .\s  the  ])eo])le, 
excited  by  the  race,  ran  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  boat 
careened  first  one  w-ay  and  then  the  other.  T was  always  glad  when 
the  boats  came  to  the  ])lace  w-here  each  took  her  se]>arate  wax'. 

After  the  race  w-as  over,  nothing  else  of  unusual  interest  hap- 
pened as  we  steamed  slowly  up  the  river  and  de])ositc“d  the*  tired 
Init  happy  passengers  at  their  res])ective  landings. 

PART  TIT 


I-leally  the  most  interesting  boat  season  of  the  year  was  the 
autumn  wdien  the  cotton,  brought  to  our  landing  from  a radius 
of  tw-enty  miles  or  more,  w-as  hauled  doAvn  on  large  four-mule 
w-agons.  Often  the  Avagons  traveled  all  night,  as  Avell  as  all  day, 
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in  order  to  make  connection  with  the  boats.  At  times,  there  would 
he  as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  the  yard  at 
once,  and  most  of  it  was  usually  shipped  by  the  down  boat  on 
Sunday. 

It  was  a great  time  when  the  boat  landed  Sunday  morning, 
'fhe  poor  deckhands,  singing  only  as  negroes  of  that  day  could 
>ing.  rolled  cotton  from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon,  for  the 
boat  often  stayed  at  our  landing  for  hours  at  a time  during  the 
rush  or  cotton  season.  Tavo  deckhands  usually  rolled  a bale  of 
cotton  together,  each  carrying  a strong  iron  hook  Avith  a stout 
piece  of  Avood  placed  horizontally  across  its  top.  With  the  hook 
they  controlled  the  direction  of  the  cotton  bale.  When  they  would 
get  the  bale  to  the  slide,  they  Avould  give  it  a shove  and  down  it 
Avould  go  to  the  boat.  After  the  slide  was  used  a little  while  each 
fall,  it  l:)ecame  almost  as  slick  as  glass.  Many  times  a deckhand 
Avould  get  started  to  sliding  with  the  cotton,  and  then  I would 
scream  for  fear  he  Avould  go  down  the  slide  to  where  the  solid 
AvoodAvork  stopped  and  only  poles,  placed  a foot  or  more  apart, 
furnished  the  rest  of  the  Avay  to  the  boat.  Underneath  this  open 
part  of  the  slide  there  Avas  a deep  abyss  ; so  of  course,  had  the 
deckhand  gone  down  the  poles,  he  Avould  ha\^e  gone  through  to 
certain  death. 

By  the  time  the  boat  was  ready  to  leave  our  landing,  the  deck 
Avouhl  be  loaded  to  the  guards  with  cotton,  and  often  the  barge 
which  Avas  attached  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  would  be  filled  almost 
to  its  capacity,  also.  My  heart  leapt  for  joy  Avhen  the  big  bell  rang 
to  take  in  the  gangplank  and  the  little  bell  went  ting-a-ling  as  a 
signal  for  the  boat  to  back  out  and  ])ursue  her  course  down  the 
river. 


Part  IV 

1 hose  steamboat  days  Avere  good  old  days.  But  time  and 
modern  inventions  have  wrought  great  changes  ! The  boat  now 
is  too  sloAv  to  keep  pace  AAo'th  the  times.  People  no  longer  have 
s])are  hours  to  give  to  the  more  leisurely  manner  of  travel.  All  up 
and  doAvn  the  river,  the  places  where  the  landings  used  to  be  are 
overgrown,  and  at  ours,  Bell’s  Landing  ,the  old  cotton  slide  and 
the  steps,  once  tr(Acl  by  countless  passengers,  haA^e  fallen  into  decaA^ 
Noav,  the  boats  do  not  even  stop  at  Avhat  Avas  once  the  busiest  of 
the  landings  on  the  river. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MUSEUM  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AMERICA 

By  Peter  A.  Brannon 


(Peter  A.  Brannon,  Alilitary  Archivist  in  the  Alahania  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  has  for  many  years  liad  a deep  interest  in  all 
phases  of  Alabama  history  and  has  l)een  for  thirty-five  years  connected  with 
the  Department.  He  edited  for  a number  of  years  a bulletin  dealing?  with 
our  Indian  life,  Arrozv  Points  and  has  also  written  on  other  subjects,  contributing 
a Sunday  article  to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Ttiron<jh  the  Years.  On  account 
of  lacking  sufficient  space  in  the  Quarterly  for  a more  extended  account  of 
museums  in  Alabama  Mr.  Brannon  could  not  give  an  account  of  the  fine 
objects  in  the  historical  museum  of  this  Department.  Neither  could  he  give 
an  account  of  the  museum  of  the  First  White  IUu.^c  of  the  Confederac}', 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Alontgomery,  nor  the  propc  ,ed  museums  in 
Birmingham  and  in  Mobile.) 


'Fhe  Public  Museum  is  not  an  ancient  institution.  Lewis 
]M  uni  ford,  in  his  book  ‘'d'he  Golden  Day”,  says:  ”The  Eighteenth 
Century  had  in  its  own  phase  of  sterility  converted  the  curio 
cabinet  of  the  country  house  and  the  loot  heap  of  the  rtilinq-  dynas- 
ty into  a public  museum”. 

America  made  some  contribution  to  this  conversion  throug'h 
the  g-enius  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  a Philadel])hia  artist,  friend 
of  P^ranklin  and  Jefferson.  He  was  the  first  to  substitute  sculpture 
for  hair-stuffing-  as  a basis  for  the  skins  of  birds  and  animals  to 
simulate  the  specimen’s  environment  with  painted  backgrounds,  to 
exhibit  insects  under  microsco])es  ; the  first,  indeed,  to  systematize 
his  items  in  an  educational  arrangement,  and  to  set  up  courses  of 
lectures  to  expound  their  illustrative  value.  He  spared  no  ]>ains 
to  cultivate  good  will.  He  gave  his  private  (and  personal)  museum 
a (juasi-public  status  by  organizing  a distinguished  “Hoard  of 
Visitors”,  and  installed  his  collections  in  Independence  Hall.  'Fhe 
idea  was  soon  followed  in  New  York  City,  New  Haven,  Hoston, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  the  leading  cities  of  the  day,  and  he  saw  other 
cultural  l)eginnings  along  that  line  during  his  lifetime.  Naturalists 
like  Alexander  Wilson  ])rofited  by  studying  si)ecimens  in  these 
museums.  Artists  were  insi)ired  to  greater  efforts  through  these 
comparisons.  By  the  example  of  this  modest  beginning,  available 
American  collections  gravitated  to  colleges  and  public  institutions, 
and  became  of  use  in  teaching-  and  research. 
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L'nless  orderly  arrano^ed,  Avith  artistic  expression  or  chronologi- 
cal thought,  museums  have  no  particular  teaching  value,  which  is 
the  modern  concept  of  what  a museum  should  be  used  for.  It 
must  he  an  educational  institution,  be  it  an  art,  science,  historical 
or  industrial  museum.  Ifven  the  most  up-to-date  business  firms 
are  coming  around  to  the  theory  of  museum  presentation.  Museums 
b.ave  libraries,  and  the  larger  libraries  have  at  least  one  or  two 
displav  cases,  but  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the  two  efforts 
as  do  our  more  j)rogressive  historical  societies  and  State  con- 
trolled cultural  groups. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  leading,  teaching 
museums  of  the  day  is  the  Rochester,  New  Y^ork,  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  developed  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  founder  of  and, 
until  recent  months,  its  Director.  He  was  the  first  to  effectively 
dramatize  his  displays.  Period  rooms  and  a vig'orous  originality, 
as  well  as  a discriminating  sense  of  the  significant,  make  that  in- 
stitution an  American  model, 

d'he  successful  museums  must  have  a living  appeal  that  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  and  stirs  the  intellect.  Museums  that  attract 
\ isitors — and  financial  support — must  discover  and  use  the  simplest 
princi])le  that  a good  showman  uses ; but  the  displayed  material 
must  l)e  so  mani])ulated  as  to  serve  a useful  end.  An  active  insti- 
tution ])resents  values  that  attract  youth  as  well  as  maturity.  The 
x'isitor  must  be  thrilled  with  what  lie  sees.  He  must  be  impressed 
sufficiently  with  the  feeling  and  thought  that  he  is  a part  of  the 
great  drama  of  life.  He  should  be  made  to  imagine  his  personal 
partici])ation  in  that  ])ast  as  pictured,  and  that  he  might  have 
Ijeen  one  of  the  actors. 

vSornetirnes  it  is  best  not  to  tell  everything,  ljut  to  provide 
there  in  the  disjday  the  OjAportunity  to  get  the  jov  of  discovery. 
\V  hen  the  artistry  of  the  dramatist  is  employed,  then  the  museum 
i.'  successful. 

A museum  is  not  a re])ository  of  dead  things.  A mummv  is 
a curious  item.  A ])iece  of  period  furniture  is  not  always  pretty, 
even  though  it  shows  the  handwork  of  an  artisan.  Ylodern  mu- 
seums, jxirticularly  historical  museums,  teach  by  transmitting  les- 
sons of  the  dead  past  to  make  an  appreciation  of  the  living  present. 
Projjer  labels  are  of  utmost  importance,  for  thev  explain  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  exhibit.  A living  museum  must  use  charts,  gra])hs, 
maps,  pictures,  literal  illustrations  to  more  properly  engross  at- 
tention ; these  with  few,  not  massed  j)iles  of  actual  display  material, 
'fhe  housing  cabinets  must  be  good  to  look  at  as  well  as  the  items 
inside  them. 


Present  Trends 

Today  whole  towns  are  set  aside  as  museums,  witness  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  of  1630  as  restored  in  Forest  River  Park  at  the 
present  town  of  the  name.  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  on 
April  19,  1775  was  fired  “that  shot  heard  around  the  world”  is 
another  town  dedicated  as  a living  museum  of  history.  The  Way- 
side  Inn,  a few  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  a typical  pioneer  illustra- 
tion of  the  culture  of  the  day  just  prior  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  Ford's  Dearborn  Village  in  Michigan  is  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  Americana  in  the  world.  Here  is  art,  industry,  science,  and 
history,  collected  with  no  thought  as  to  cost,  to  present  the  “pic- 
ture”, and  it  is  all  under  one  roof  insofar  as  material  exhibits  are 
to  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  United  States  are  restored  homes,  Indian 
towns,  millsites,  and  other  phases  of  the  life  of  the  ])eople  who 
came,  acted,  and  passed  on  before  our  day.  The  Otis  house  in 
Maine;  Mount  Vernon  and  much  of  old  Williamsburg  in  Virginia; 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York;  Moundville,  Alabama;  Lincoln's 
Log  Cabin  in  Kentucky;  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in  Ten- 
nessee; Magnolia  Gardens  in  South  Carolina;  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia;  the  Stephen  Foster  home  in  Bardstowm,  Kentucky, 
are  a few  of  the  currently  titled  “living  museums”.  These  memor- 
ialize the  past,  picture  life  as  it  was,  and  illustrate  the  beauty  of 
the  present  (as  Magnolia  and  Bellingrath  Gardens),  and  they  dem- 
onstrate cultural  progress  and  architectural  develo])ment  by  com- 
parison. 

M e have  restored  the  puebloes  of  the  Southwest.  \Vc  have 
set  aside  as  National  Forests  areas  of  the  Redwoods  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  M^e  have  made  the  Natural  Bridge  a shrine, 
largely  because  George  M^ashington  is  said  to  have  carved  his 
name  high  up  on  the  wall.  Nine  hundred  acres,  known  as  the  Ap- 
pomattox Surrender  Ground,  has  been  set  aside  as  a National 
Monument.  The  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New 
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Central  Terminal  station  as  a Transportation  Museum  of  prints, 
pictures,  tickets,  etc. 

Obviously,  few  of  these  are  “public”  museums  in  the  sense  of 
l;cing-  free,  for  most  of  them  must  be  maintained,  but  they  are 
open  and  available  at  a modest  admission  fee,  thus  are  far  more 
attractive  than  the  average  free  institution.  Even  the  great 
tnuseums  of  America,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Field 
Afuseum,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Museum,  are  corporations  main- 
tained by  memberships,  endowments,  grants,  or  foundations  (the 
Carnegie  in  Pittsburgh  for  example),  making  educational  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  available  to  the  less  fortunate  by  those  who 
have  prospered  and  seek  in  such  manner  to  make  a contribution 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  American  public. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Mellon  Art  Gallery  in  Washington 
is  an  example  of  personal  egotistical  aggrandizement,  but  even  so, 
many  profit  now  whereas  if  these  things  had  been  sold  to  the  rich, 
few  would  have  enjoyed  them. 

The  initial  example  of  all  in  America,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (embodying  the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  the  National  Gallery,  and  allied  g'roups)  is  really  a 
memorial  founded  with  a few  thousand  Dollars  ($515,000.)  left 
by  the  will  of  John  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  to  the  United  States 
of  America  to  establish  a fund  “for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men”.  Mr.  Smithson  had  in  mind  something- 
on  the  order  of  the  British  Museum,  that  greatest  of  all  institutions 
of  learning  up  to  his  time.  Our  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1846,  has  well  met  the  challenge  to  us  made 
by  the  donor.  While  perhaps  not  comparable  in  its  exhibits  of 
classified  items  in  institutions  such  as  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  it  has  for  100  years  conducted 
explorations  throughout  the  world,  made  investigations  of  various 
and  sundry  characters,  and  done  research  in  many  subjects.  Many 
of  America’s  learned  men  have  been  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Smithsonian,  although  at  all  times  being  more  poorly  paid  than 
if  they  had  labored  for  the  privately  chartered  museums. 

Dr.  S])encer  h.  Baird,  Dr.  William  H.  Holmes,  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore,  Dr.  Alix  Hrdlska,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Dr.  Cyrus 
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1'homas,  Dr.  Frederick  Hods^e,  Dr.  J.  Owen  Dorsev,  Dr.  Otis 
Mason,  Dr.  Walter  Hougli,  Dr.  AX'alter  Fewkes,  Dr.  John  R.  Swan- 
ton,  are  just  a few  of  the  men  of  that  ^ronp  whose  names  are 
recorded  high  tip  on  that  scroll  which  will  ])reserve  for  j)osteritv 
the  deeds  of  America's  famous  in  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  and 
fields  of  cultural  research,  d'o  those  who  would  a])])reciate  the 
museum  more,  let  me  recommend  a series  of  volumes  bv  the  lOto 
Puhlishing-  Company  titled  “Fnjoy  your  Aluseum”.  'Phese  yolumes 
cover  every  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  history  and  art  museums, 
and  our  scientific  institutions  all  issue  guides,  handbooks,  bulletins 
and  periodicals  to  excite  interest.  They  can  be  acquired  at  small 
cost. 


Practically  all  present  day  museums  have  auditoriums,  and 
encourage  public  gatherings,  thus  seeking  visitors,  hoping  to  teach 
the  more.  The  American  Association  of  Aluseums.  meeting  pe- 
riodically throughout  the  Country,  is  an  organization  which  seeks 
to  bring  together  museum  workers  that  they  may  by  contact  with 
each  other  develop  broader  opportunities  for  the  whole  ])ublic 
through  the  experiences  of  local  groups.  Be  they  ever  so  small 
and  modest  in  their  ambitions,  every  local  museum  should  affiliate 
with  the  National  Association,  and  members  of  their  staffs  should 
attend  these  meetings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  read  you  excerpts  from  a report  made 
recently  for  the  Metropolitan : 

METROPOLITAN  ANNOUNCES  POST-WAR  BUILDING 

PROGRAM. 

New  plans  for  a $10,000,000  Diamond  Jul)ilee  building  program, 
to  make  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  a “true  peo])le’s  museum, 
free  and  informal, were  announced  recently  by  William  Church 
Osborn,  president  of  the  Museum. 

Projected  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan’s  seventy-fifth 
anniversary,  in  February,  1947,  the  reconstruction  and  expansion 
program  consolidates  the  proposed  new  building  of  the  Wdiitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  as  part  of  the  organic  whole  of  five- 
museum  s-in-one.  New  radio  and  television  installations  will  broad- 
cast the  Metropolitan’s  treasures  into  every  home. 
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The  Metropolitan’s  many  hundred  thousands  of  art  objects, 
valued  at  between  one-half  and  one  billion  dollars,  depict  5,000 
years  of  civilization.  It  is  the  greatest  reservoir  of  art  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Concurrent  with  expansion,  the  Metro- 
politan will  systematically  rearrange  and  present  these  treasures 
in  a way  to  make  them  easier  to  see,  study,  and  enjoy.  Moreover 
future  additions  to  the  collections  made  possible  by  the  Museum’s 
purchase  funds  will  be  guaranteed  a suitable  home. 


“The  Museum’s  trustees  have  worked  with  New  York  City’s 
officials  on  this  program  for  the  last  three  years,”  Mr.  Osborn  said. 

Francis  Henry  Taylor,  museum  director,  pointed  out  that  the 
Metropolitan  is  the  custodian  of  treasures  fully  as  catholic  and 
diversified  in  media  and  subject  matter  as  those  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Vatican. 

“We  have  developed  in  less  than  three  generations  a frame- 
work for  an  encyclopedic  presentation  of  the  creative  vision  of 
man,  which  is  almost  unique,”  he  said.  “And  we  are  morally  obli- 
gated to  preserve  and  enhance  it.” 

As  a first  step  in  realizing  these  plans  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Museum  will  undertake  a complete  rehabilitation  and 
renovation  of  the  existing  structure.  This  will  be  part  of  the  City’s 
postwar  building  program.  To  pay  for  galleries  joining  the  Whit- 
ney Wing  to  the  existing  building,  the  Museum  Avill  seek  funds 
from  the  public. 

“This  is  the  first  general  appeal  to  the  public  since  the  Museum 
was  established,”  Mr.  Osborn  observed.  “In  less  than  a man’s 
lifetime,  the  Metropolitan  has  become  America’s  greatest  of  all 
the  arts.  But  by  no  means  has  it  reached  the  point  where  its 
trustees  and  the  public  can  be  satisfied.  The  Metropolitan  must 
now  digest  its  treasures  and  present  them  in  the  manner  of  1970, 
not  1870.” 

Amplifying  this,  Mr.  Taylor  explained  how  limitations  of 
space  and  inflexibility  of  plant  have  interfered  with  an  interrelated 
and  complete  display  of  the  world’s  cultures.  This  will  be  over- 
come in  the  new  plan. 
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ALABAMA  LAWYERS.  1945-1946 

Compiled  by  AValter  IE  Jones,  Judg;e  of  the 
Fifteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  Montgomery 


(There  is  no  more  patriotic  nor  hard  working  man  in  Alabama  than 
Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  who  not  only  presides  with  distinction  as  a Judge 
hut  edits  the  Alabama  Lawyer,  the  Alabama  Bible  Quarterly  and  serves  in  an 
(Tficial  capacity  in  numerous  cultural,  civic  and  educational  organizations. 
In  the  Quarterly,  Spring  Issue,  1944,  was  published  a list  of  Alabama’s  first 
lawyers,  1818.  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  of  xA.lahama  lawyers  of  today  will 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.) 


ABBEX'IEEE 

Farmer,  Carl  S.  Ward,  Jack  C. 

(jlover,  E.  C.  Ward,  Theodore  Robert 

Thornton,  John  R. 


ADAxMSVILLE 


Glasgow.  Robert  S.,  Jr. 

ALBERTVILLE 

Bynum,  B.  D.,  Box , 185.  Killcrcase,  Mack 

Conway,  H.  H.  Orr,  Thomas  R.,  Box  339. 


ALEXANDER  CITY 

Cocke,  Richard  H.  Mullins,  j.  Sanford 

Lamherth,  J.  B.,  . Jr.,  Box  95.  Waller,  T.  S. 

Lamberth,  Orion  Walls,  Box  95. 

ALICEVILLE 


Davis,  W.  A. 


ANDALUSIA 


Albritton,  Robert  B.,  305-311  Com- 
mercial Bank  Bldg. 

Albritton,  W.  B.,  305-311  Commer- 
cial Bank  Bldg. 

Baldwin,  E.  O. 

Clark,  Ralph  A. 

Fuller.  C.  B. 

Gillis,  S.  H. 

Jones,  R.  H. 


Love,  Clyde  M. 

Mizell,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 

Murphy,  J.  L. 
i'restwood,  James  M. 

Reid,  Judge  Robert  S. 

Reid,  Edward  S.  , 

Whaley.  A.,  P.  O.  Box  469. 
Whaley,  George  S. 
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ANNISTON 


Beard,  O.  D.  , 

Bibb,  \Vm.  C.,  c-o  Area  Rent  Office, 
14th  and  Noble  Streets. 

Bibl),  John  D.,  P.  O.  Box  167. 
Blackmon,  Fred  L.,  Box  588 
Blackmon,  Ross 
Carter,  Jas.  L.,  Emith  Bldg. 
DeBardelaben,  W.  D.,  314  Boozer 
Bldg. 

Dormon,  Ben  S.,  Jr. 

Douglas,  Charles  F. 

Emerson,  Harvey  A.,  Smith  Bldg. 
Emerson,  Richard  Bailey,  Wilson 
Bldg. 

Evans,  H.  H.,  404  Wilson  Bldg. 
Field,  Judge  Lamar 
Harmon,  E.  W. 

Holman,  Judge  J.  B.,  Jr. 

Jones,  R.  Earle,  Box  588 


Kerr,  Ben 

Lapsle3^  Rutherford,  Box  22 
Liles,  Luther  B.,  Box  588 
Logan,  Duke,  312  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Longshore,  Leslie  C. 

Merrill,  Hugh  D. 

Merrill,  Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Merrill,  Walter  J. 

Mundine,  Robert  F.,  907  Wilson  Bldg. 
Thomason,  Charles 
Vardaman,  John  W.,  Commercial 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Walker,  Hugh 
Whiteside,  J.  P. 

Williams,  R.  Clarence 
Willett,  Joseph  J. 

Willett,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Woolf.  Roy  M. 

Young,  C.  H.,  Commercial  Natl. 

Bank  Bldg. 


Crumpton,  A.  L. 
Dempsey,  W.  C. 
Garrison,  E.  J. 


Acuff,  W.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  85 
Embry,  James  A. 


ASHLAND 

Hardegree,  A.  L. 
McKay,  C.  W. 
Pruett,  John  J. 

ASHVILLE 

Inzer,  John  W.,  Jr. 


Gilbert,  W.  Van 
Goodrich,  Ed. 

Johnson,  George  C. 
Malone,  W.  W. 

Malone,  Wm.  Warren,  Jr. 
Patton,  David  LI. 


ATHENS 

Patton,  R.  B. 

Roseneau,  Judge  D.  L.,  Jr, 
c-o  Municipal  Court 
Steele,  Thomas  G. 

Wall,  Fred 
Woodroff,  Thos.  S. 


ATMORE 

Hodnette,  Robert  E.  Ward,  Willard  Esque 

Horne,  Frank  G. 


Hanby,  E.  K.,  Jr. 


ATTALLA 
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Xixon,  H.  W.,  Jr. 


AUBURN 

Smith,  R.  C. 


HAY  MI  NETT  E 


Beebe,  John  P. 

Beebe,  W.  C. 

Blackburn,  J.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  , 59 
Cbason,  John,  Arcade  Bldg. 


Hall,  Hubert  M. 

Hawkins,  \V.  H,,  Box  188 
Masbbiirn,  T.  J. 

Smith,  H.  E. 


BERRY 


Shepherd,  J.  C. 


BESSEMER 


-A.lley,  Arthur  Joseph 

Ball,  Edward  E.,  18131^  Third  Ave. 

Ball,,  W.  F. 

Brabston,  W.  E. 

Bumgardner,  Geo.  H.,  403  Realty 
Bldg. 

Etheridge,  L.  H.,  427  Realty  Bldg. 
Goodwyn,  Judge  Gardner 
Gwin,  Robert  W. 

Hawkins,  Chas.  E.,  403  Realty  Bldg. 
Huey,  Sam  T.,  205  Realty  Bldg. 
Huey,  T.  T. 

Keith,  S.  P.,  Jr.,  1813  Third  Ave. 
Lamar,  Theodore  J.,  201^2  19th  S*t. 
Ling,  Edward  A.,  1813^2  3rd.  Ave. 
Lipscomb,  H.  P.,  Jr. 


Lipscomb,  J.  A.,  210^2  No.  19th  St. 
McEniry,  J.  Howard 
McEniry,  Thos.  R. 

AicEniry,  Wm.  Hugh 
McElroy,  W.  L. 

Moore,  S.  A. 

Ross,  Carl 
Ross,  Fred 
Ross,  George 

Saunders,  Edw.  H.,  404  Realty  Bldg. 
Smithson,  Wm.  C. 

Stone,  W.  G.,  407  Realty  Bldg. 
Sullinger,  Howard  H. 

Wages,  Howard  W.,  414  3rd.  Ave. 
Wilson,  E.  E. 


Name 


BIRMINGHAM 

Address  Zone 


Abercrombie,  H.  M. 
Abercrombie,  Jarrett 

Adams,  J.  G.,  Jr.  

Aird,  J.  B.  - - 

-A.ird,  James  W.  

Albright,  A.  H.  

Albright,  E.  C 

-•\lford,  Horace  C.  

All,  Earnest  L.  

.Anderson,  D.  P.  

.Anderton,  Judge  H.  L. 

.Applebaum,  Kelvie  

Arant,  Douglas  - 

Austin,  Chester  W.  


400  Farley  Bldg.  

400  Farley  Bldg.  ...  

.421  Massey  Bldg. 

.210  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 
.210  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 

.Postoffice  

.215  Clark  Bldg.  

1021  Massey  Bldg.  

.2100  Comer  Bldg.  

.507  Jackson  Bldg.  

.320  Alassey  Bldg.  

.1020  Massey  Bldg.  

.2100  Comer  Bldg.  

815  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  ... 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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BIRMINGHAM — Continued 


Name  Address 

Aycock.  Charles  B.  922  Massey  Bldg.  

Bainbridge,  Frank  506  Massey  Bldg.  

B>aird,  J.  2800  11th  Ave.  So.  

P.aldone,  James  Charles  1421  32nd  St.  

Baldwin,  Mortimer  M.  2100  Comer  Bldg.  

Ball,  Capt.  Edward  L.  701  So.  68th  St.  

Barber,  Arlie  - 1019  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 

Barber,  Dan  P.  1017  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 

Barber,  Hugh  422  Massey  Bldg 

Barber,  \Vm.  C.  1019  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 

Barnes,  Reid  B.  1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  - 

Basers,  Lloyd  G.  811  Commercial  Bldg.  

Bates,  Charles  W.  c-o  Travelers  Ins.  Co.  

Batten,  John  T.  Box  1952  

Beasley,  I.  308  Farley  Bldg.  

Beaumont,  C.  Houston  c-o  Associated  Ind.  of  Ala., 

Brown- Marx  Bldg.  

Beatty,  Win.  Henry  1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  

Beck,  Fred  1909  Morris  Ave.  

Beddow,  Noel  R.  717  Comer  Bldg.  

Beddow,  Roderick  206-210  Massey  Bldg.  

Benners.  Augustus  1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  — 

Berkowitz,  x\.  718  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  

liewley,  L.  B.  Box  2592  

Bibb,  Payton  D.  401  Jackson  Bldg.  

Bingham,  Chester  A.  Box  2641  

Bishop,  Alaurice  F.  7800  1st.  Ave.  So.  

Bite,  Rogers  H.  501  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  

Black,  Wm.  G.  522  Massey  Bldg.  

Blakey,  James  C.  1207  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg. 

Bondurant,  Geo.  P.  1109  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  

Boner,  G.  C.  400  Farley  Bldg.  

Booker.  J.  W.  P.  O.  Box  1791  

Bouldin,  Walter  1207  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg. 

Boutwell,  Albert  807  Massey  Bldg.  

Bowers,  Lloyd  G.  812  Comer  Bldg.  

Powron,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.  2100  Comer  Bldg.  

Boyd,  Geo.  H.  225  Courthouse  

Bradford,  James  H.  807  Farley  Bldg.  

Bradley,  Lee  C.,  Jr.  2100  Comer  Bldg.  ... 

Brantley,  Wm.  H„  Jr.  1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .. 

Breckenridge,  J.  M.  407  Farley  Bldg.  

Brockman.  J.  K.  801  Farley  Bldg.  

Brooke,  A.  . 622  Empire  Bldg.  

Brooks,  Aiken  212  Massey  Bldg.  

Bronaugh,  Sam  M.  2100  Comer  Bldg.  

Brown,  Atwell  J.  4247  Clairmont  Ave.  


Zone 

3 

3 

---.5 


......3 

.......6 

.......3 

.......3 

...-.-.3 

3 

.......3 

3 

......3 

.......3 

.......3 

......  3 

.......3 

.......3 

.......3 

.......2 


.2 
.6 
.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
. 1 
.3 
J 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
3 
.3 
3 
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BIRMINGHAM— Continued 

Name  Address  Zone 

Brown,  Chas.  H.  1115  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

Brown,  E.  T.,  Jr.  c-o  Caban iss  & Johnston, 

1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

Brown,  Geo.  S.  1619  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

Brown,  R.  H.  - 910  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . 3 

Burnett,  Joe  G.  608  Farley  Bldg.  3 

Burns,  Harris  — 1021  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . 3 

Burr,  Borden  — 1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  3 

Burr.  Wm.  H Box  1952  . 1 

Burson,  Geo.  H,  ..202  Massey  Bldg.  3 

Burton,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.  \pt.  7,  1225  ,So.  29th  St. 

Bynum,  Jean  K.  (Mrs.) 1312  14th  Ave.  So.  5 

Bynum,  Joe  H.  210  No.  21st  St.  3 

Cabaniss,  Gerry  700  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

Cabaniss,  Jelks  H.  902  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  .5 

Carter,  George  R.  213  Title  Bldg.  . ..  . 3 

Cary,  Geo.  D.  7818  5th  Ave.  So.  ..  ..  . . 6 

Case,  Geo.,  Jr.  2315  .Arlington  Ave.  .5 

Chamblee,  Roscoe  455  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  . ....  3 

Cliancey,  Bryan  354  Federal  Bldg . 3 

Clark,  William  L.  405  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . 3 

Cocciardi,  Jerome  J.  1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  ..  . 3 

Coffman,  R.  D.  307  Title  Bldg.  ...  . 3 

Cohen,  Harry  B.  821  Massey  Bldg . 3 

Coleman,  Stephen  B.  310  Federal  Bldg.  3 

Conway,  William  602  Massey  Bldg.  . 3 

Cooper,  K.  E.  902  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

Cornelius,  O.  B.  603  Comer  Bldg.  3 

Crabtree,  Margaret  A.  1727  30th  St.  West  8 

Creel,  Joe  1804  30th  St.  . 8 

Creel,  Judge  E.  M.  Courthouse  . ..  .3 

Crow,  Edward  C.  1161  11th  .\ve.  So.  5 

Davidson,  James  L.  .1703  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  . 3 

Davies,  Frank  W.  408  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  . 3 

Davis,  Watts  Earl  402  Webb-Crawford  Bldg.  

Deason,  Charles  S.  900  Farley  Bldg.  ...  . 3 

Dcbardeleban,  Newton  2091  20th  Ave.  So.  5 

Denegree,  Charles  314  Watts  Bldg.  . 3 

Denson,  Judge  John  1032  So.  28th  Place  5 

Denson,  Paine  322  Massey  Bldg.  . . 3 

Denson,  William  D.  1724  Princeton  Ave.  7 

Deramus,  Harvey  T.  900  Farley  Bldg.  . 3 

Dinning,  J.  H.  201  Massey  Bldg.  3 

Dixon,  Hon.  Frank  M.  812  Comer  Bldg.  3 

Dodd,  Hiram  410  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  ..  3 

Drake,  Willard  521  Massey  Bldg.  3 

Drennen,  J.  L.  1021  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 
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BIRAIINGHAM — Continued 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


Dr}'er,  B.  J.  

Dumas.  Lawrence,  Jr.  — 

Duncan,  James  H.  

Dunn,  Evans  

Dr}-er,  Walter  D.  

Edmond,  Clifford  

Edson,  James  S.  

Edwards,  K.  C.  

Edwards,  W.  T.  

Elliott,  Rufus  E.  

F.llis,  William  H.  

Emerson,  Harvey  M.  

Erwin,  F.  B.  

Esdale,  James  

Evans,  Judge  Richard  V. 

Ewing,  D.  G.  

Finley.  G.  D.  

Forlines,  AVilliam  H.,  Jr. 

Fowler,  C.  E.  

Fox,  Thos.  H.  

Frey,  George  

Friend,  E.  M.  

Galbreath,  C.  M.  

Garrison,  Robert  C.  

Gibson,  Dan  M.  

Gibson,  Jim  

Gibson,  Wallace  C.  

Gibson,  White  E.  

Gillespie,  J.  AI.,  Jr.  

Gilliam,  R.  D.,  Jr,  

Gillon,  J.  W.,  Jr.  

Gordon,  Robert  S.  

Grace.  AI.  B.  ..... 

Graham,  N.  A.,  Jr.  

Greene,  Hartwell  A.  

Greer,  Chas.  W.  

Griffin,  Andrew  W,  

Griffith,  John  Ike  

Griswold,  D.  AL  

Grooms,  H.  H.  

Haley,  James  O.  

Hall,  Oliver  L.  

Hare.  Francis  H.  

Hare,  N.  S'.  

Harris,  Crampton  

Harwood,  Victor  C.  ........ 

Harsh,  G.  R.,  Jr.  


1605  Comer  Bldg.  3 

1302  Comer  Bldg.  3 

410  Farley  Bldg.  3 

812  Comer  Bldg.  3 

Comer  Bldg.  3 

501  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

821  Massey  Bldg.  3 

400  Farley  Bldg.  3 

1405  N.  19th  St.  4 

408  1st  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

601  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  3 

915  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

2028  8th  Ave.  North  3 

4424  Clairmont  Ave.  5 

609  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

1203  Jackson  Blvd.,  Tarrant  Branch  ..  7 

2100  Comer  Bldg.  3 

841  Martin  Bldg.  3 

210  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

....608  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

914  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

7515  Third  Ave.  So.  6 

..... 910  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

1605  Comer  Bldg.  3 

927  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

927  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

1605  Comer  Bldg.  3 

619  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

2604  Arlington  Ave.  5 

408  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

318  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

905  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

1115  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

510  Broadway.  Homewood  9 

915  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

923  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

406jd  N.  19th.  St.  3 

40414  N.  20th.  St.  3 

408-20  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

308  Ramsey  Bldg.  8 

1207  Comer  Bldg.  3 

1207  Comer  Bldg.  3 

1619  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

461614  Gary  Ave.  Fairfield  

-.1207  Comer  Bldg 3 
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BIRMINGHAAI— Continued 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


Hayden,  Geo.  T.  

Hayden,  Walter  C.  

Haygood,  Roland  

Henderson,  Oliver  

Hewitt,  Chas.  M.  

Hill,  John  D.  

Himrod,  Harold  

Hobbs,  Randolph  

Hollifield,  Frank  D.  

Howard,  Hall  W.  

Howard,  W.  E.  

Howze,  Henry  R.  

Huddleston,  George  

Hughes,  James  L.,  Jr.  

Huie,  J.  Robert  

Ingram,  F.  R.  

Irvin,  F.  B.  

Ivey,  J.  B.  

Jackson,  J.  K.  

Jacobs,  William  A.  

James,  Frank  M.  

James,  W.  E.  

Jeffrey,  I.  D.  

Jenkins,  Henry  L.  

Jenkins,  Judge  W.  A.  

Johnston,  Forney  

Johnston,  Paul  

Joiner,  Phil  - 

Jones,  Alexander  Williamson 

Jones,  G.  Earnest  

Jones,  Gorman  R.  

Kelly,  Maude  AIcLure  

Kendrick,  Harrison  

King,  Alta  L.  

Kirk,  James  F.  

Koenig,  Fred  G.,  Sr.  

Koenig,  Fred  G.,  Jr.  

Eamkin,  Griffin  

Lamkin,  Griffin,  Jr.  

Lange,  R.  L.  

Lankford,  Frank  E.  

Lapsley,  John  W.  . 

Latady,  Francis  B.  

Lavender,  Wm.  D.  

Leader,  Ben  

Leonard,  Edwin  

Levine,  Manuel  


- 1103  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

1103  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  3 

...OOl  Lyric  Bldg.  3 

...709  Farley  Bldg.  3 

--  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

...933  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

...502  Windsor  Drive,  Homewood  9 

...1823JZ  5th  Avc.  X.  3 

...609  Massey  Bldg.  3 

..  606  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

. Woodward  Bldg.  3 

Courthouse  . 3 

2816  Rhodes  Circle 

-404  Yorkshire  Drive  9 

1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . . *3 

...407  Farley  Bldg.  . 3 

915  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

-807  Title  Bldg.  3 

-821  Massey  Bldg.  3 

-906  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

404  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  ...  3 

Title  Bldg.  . . ......  3 

910  Jackson  Bldg.  ..  3 

703  Title  Bldg.  3 

Court  Room  516  3 

902  1st.  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.  3 

..902  1st.  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.  3 

-.202  Clark  Bldg.  . 3 

-1117  So.  33rd.  St.  5 

206  Massey  Bldg.  3 

-P.  O.  Box  34  . 1 

. 1436  S.  10th  Place  . . 5 

...815  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

806  Farley  Bldg.  . 3 

517  Empire  Bldg . 3 

1007  Massey  Bldg.  ..  3 

1007  Massey  Bldg.  3 

814  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  . ..  3 

2124  Cahaba  Road  . 5 

...1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . . 3 

1509  12th  Ave.  South  . 

1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

205  Woodward  Bldg.  3 

- 405  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg.  3 

933  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

-1910  5th  Ave.  North  - . 3 

-900  Farley  Bldg . 3 
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BIRMINGHAM — Continued 

Name  Address 

Lewis,  Herbert  James  3022  Norwood  Boulevard  

Lindbergh.  A.  F.  1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

Locke.  Hugh  A.  923-6  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  . 

Logan.  Frederick  B.  606  Massey  Bldg.  

Longshore.  \V.  L.  510  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

Lord.  Fletcher  622  Massey  Bldg.  

Lowe.  J.  Horan  708-11  Ramsey  Bldg.  

Manley,  Roy  H.  302  C.  of  C.  Bldg.  

Manning.  James  1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

Markstein,  D.  H.,  Jr.  1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

Martin,  Win.  Logan  1207  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg. 

Matthews,  Frederick  Ivan  214  Devon  Drive  

Maumenee,  James  Radcliffe  23  Norman  Drive  

Mead,  Joseph  S.  608  Jackson  Bldg.  — 

Miglionico,  Miss  Nina  319  Massey  Bldg.  

Mims,  Walter  L.  506  Massey  Bldg.  

Mitch,  William  E.  920-21  Massey  Bldg.  

Mitchell,  Hon.  Geo.  Albert  607  Courthouse  

Moebes,  Carl  608  Jackson  Bldg.  

Monaghan,  Bernard  A.  2100  Comer  Bldg.  

Moore,  Frederick  G.  906  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  — - 

Moore.  Frontis  H.  1028  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 

Morrow.  Judge  John  C.  Courthouse  

Morton,  Wade  H.  923  Frank  Nelson  Bldg 

Moseley,  Truett  c-o  Law  Library,  Courthouse 

Moses,  Chas.  H.,  Jr.  509  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  — 

Mudd,  Joe  P.  914  Massey  Bldg.  

Muir.  Douglas  Haig  3033  Sterling  Rd.  

Mullins,  Judge  Clarence  Box  34  

Murphree.  Judge  Thomas  A.  Box  275  

Murphy,  Capt.  Matt  H.  1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  — 

McArthur.  F.  D.  515  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  .... 

McArthur,  W.  D.  300  Jackson  Bldg.  

McBee,  Earl  923  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  ..... 

McClure,  R.  J.  610  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  ..... 

McCullough,  Wm.  B.  910  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  — 

McDonald,  Edward  W.  201  Massey  Bldg.  

McDowell,  Thos.  F.  Box  1032  

McElroy,  Judge  J.  Russell  306  Courthouse  

McGowen,  W.  H.  302  Massey  Bldg.  

McKamey,  D.  K.  1028  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  -.... 

MacLeod,  R.  M.  206  Massey  Bldg.  

McWhorter,  Hobart  1207  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg. 

Neal,  Wm.  Mills  Box  2651  

Newman,  Graydon  L.  601  Title  Bldg.  

Oberdorfer,  A.  Leo  202  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  

Oehmig,  Von  D.  1207  Ala.  Power  Co.  Bldg. 
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BIRMINGHAM— Continued 


Name 

Address 

Zone 

Osborne,  W.  Herbert 

511  Massey  Bldg. 

3 

Parker,  Ralph  E.  

417-20  City  Hall  _ 

3 

Parrish,  Hollis  B.,  Jr.  

910  Massey  Bldg. 

3 

Parsons,  Paul  G.  

402  Massey  Bldg. 

3 

Patrick,  Luther  — 

...Frank  Nelson  Bldg 

3 

Patterson,  Geo.  D.,  Jr. 

1302  Comer  Bldg. 

3 

Patterson,  Grady  \V.  

1028  Brown -Marx  Bldg. 

3 

I eahv,  C.  H.  . 

202  Title  Guar.  Bldg. 

3 

Perdue,  Graham  

1015  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Perdue,  J.  Howard  

610  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  

3 

Permutt,  Janies  L.  

520  1st  Nat1  Rlrig 

3 

Perrine,  Kenneth  

933  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Peterson,  H.  W.  

821  Massey  Bldg.  

3 

Pettus,  Earle,  Sr.  

619  Massey  Bldg.  . 

. 3 

Phillips,  Jerome  

215  Frank  Nelson  Bldg 

3 

Pitts,  Philip  Henry  

1716  .So  16th  Ave 

5 

Pointer,  Sam  C.  

807  Massey  Bldg.  

3 

Porter,  Iryine  C.  

302  Comer  Bldg.  

...3 

Powell,  C.  B.  

1612  8th  Ave.,  West 

4 

Price,  Harold  

Mas.sey  Bldg 

3 

Pritchard,  W S. 

210  Frank  Nelson  Bldp- 

3 

Prichett,  Douglas  . _ 

1010  Frank  Nelson  Bldp- 

3 

Prosch,  Gns  J. 

400  Farley  Bldg. 

. . - 3 

Quinn,  Ralph  W.  

809-11  Farley  Bldg.  ..  . 

3 

Ray,  Ben  F.  ..  . . 

206  Massey  Bldg. 

3 

Rice,  Charles  E.,  Jr.  

401  Jackson  Bldg.  

. 3 

Rice,  E.  T. 

1st.  Natl  Bank  Bldp- 

3 

Rice,  Roger  F. 

Box  1686 

1 

Riley,  Richard  S. 

706  Massev  Bldg 

3 

Ritter,  Claud  D.  

. _ 610  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Riyes,  A1  G.  

821  Massey  Bldg. 

3 

Robertson,  R.  Bruce,  Jr. 

201  Jackson  Bldg. 

3 

Robinson,  Chas.  R.  

410  Title  Bldg. 

3 

Robinson,  Lewey  

412  Farley  Bldg. 

3 

Robinson,  Memory  L - 

1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Rogers,  G.  M.  

927  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Rogers,  Miss  Rossie  

512  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Rogers,  Wm.  M.  

2100  Comer  Bldg.  

3 

Rose,  Wm.  Alfred 

2100  Comer  Bldg. 

3 

Rosenthal,  Albert 

511  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  . 

3 

Ross,  Edward  T,. 

....510  Frank  Nelson  Bldg. 

3 

Ross,  John  W.  

.c-o  Prudential  Life  Ins.  Co.. 

Jackson  Bldg. 

3 

Sadler,  Hon.  W.  H.  

1312-16  Comer  Bldg. 

...3 

Sadler,  W H , Tr 

1312-16  Comer  Bldg.  

...  3 

Satterwhite,  David 

610  Court  House  . 

..  3 

Scarbrough,  J.  J.,  Jr.  

501  Jackson  Bldg.  

- . 3 
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B I RM I N G HAM— Continued 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


vS'eay,  Thomas  

Seedman,  Geo.  M.  

Sewell,  L.  R.  

Shelburne,  Kingman  C.  . 

Shepherd,  Coleman  

Shook,  Pascal  G.,  Jr.  

Shores,  Arthur  D.  ____ 

Silherman,  Louis  

Snnpson,  James  A.  

Sims,  Henry  Upson  

Skinner,  T.  Julian,  Jr.  ..... 

Skinner,  Thomas  E.  

Smiley,  James  B.,  Jr.  

Smith,  Alexander  S.  

Smith,  Allen  M.  

Smith,  Carlton  McAdory 

Smith,  Jim  C.  

S'mith,  John  J.  

Smith,  Judge  J.  Q.  

Smith,  Robert  W.  

Smith,  Roy  E.  

Smith,  S.  P.  

vSmith,  Victor  H.  

Smith,  Walter  S.,  Jr,  

Smyer,  Fred  L.  — 

J^myer,  S.  B.  

vSnow,  D.  C.  

Snyder,  Roger  .... 

Solomon,  David  R.  

Somerville,  Ormond,  Jr.  . 

Sours,  Hudson  R.  

Spain,  Frank  E.  

Spencer,  Wm.  M.,  Jr.  

Stokely,  Judge  J.  T.  

Strickland,  D.  W.  

vS'tuart,  Ernest  E.  

Taliferro,  M.  L. 

Tate,  Greye  

Taylor,  C.  W.  

Taylor,  J.  K.  

Tenenbaum,  Samuel  

Thomas,  Andrew  J,  

Thomas,  E.  M.  

Thompson,  Cora  

Thompson,  Dupont 
Thompson,  Francis  N.  ... 
Tidwell,  Ira  E.  


404  Title  Bldg.  .... ...... 

933  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  

1207  4th  Ave.  West  

c-o  OPA,  Phoenix  Bldg.  

Box  117  

1028  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  

510  Colored  Adasonic  Temple 

312  Watts  Bldg.  

1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  

911  Protective  Life  Bldg.  

Box  1952  

610  Farley  Bldg.  

703  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  

505  14th  St.  S.  W 

2028  3rd.  Ave.  North  

2631  Aberdeen  Road  

821  Massey  Bldg.  

1112  N.  31st  St.  

705  Farley  Bldg.  

—......718  Empire  Bldg.  

608  N.  20th  St.  

1st  .Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  .... 

210  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  

509  Title  Bldg 

618  Title  Bldg.  

618  Title  Bldg.  


..400  Farley  Bldg.  3 

..211  Title  Bldg.  3 

..718  Title  Bldg.  3 

.1029  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

-100  Cherokee  Road  

..408  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

..910  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

.1028  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  3 

..Box  2632  2 

-.415  Empire  Bldg.  3 

-1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  3 

1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  3 

-.912  Jackson  Bldg.  3 

-312  Comer  Bldg.  3 

-933  Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

-1038  Brown-Marx  Bldg.  3 

-Clark  Bldg.  3 

-4121^  N.  21st.  St.  3 

-1301  Comer  Bldg.  3 

-Courthouse  3 

-Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 
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Name 

Thornton,  John  S.  

J'hornton,  M.  J.  

'I'hrift,  Thomas  E.  — . 

d'oomhs,  Harvey  B.  

Trueman,  Wm,  H.  

Turner,  Charles  F.  

Turner,  Hubert  Edmond  ^ 

'rurner.  Ferry  W.  

Vance,  W.  R.  

Vo^rtle,  Alvin  W.,  Jr.  _ _____ 

Wadsworth,  Ruth  

Walker,  Flarold  

Ward,  H.  J.  

Watson,  E.  C.,  Jr.  

Wert,  Thomas  W.  

Whaley,  W.  H.  

Wheeler,  Malcolm  

Wheeler,  Judge  Robert  J. 

White,  Wm.  Bew  

Wilkerson,  F.  A.  

Wilkinson,  Horace  C.  

Williams,  Clark  

Williams,  Marvin,  Jr.  

Williams,  R.  E.  

Winn,  Ellene  Glenn,  Miss 

Wingo,  Douglas  P.  

Winston,  Norman  H.  

Woodall,  Wm.  Marvin  . 

Yancey,  Geo.  W.  

Young,  Frank  M.  

Zanaty,  Monsoud  C.  

Zeidiman,  E.  M.  


Bailey,  H.  G. 
Black,  E.  B. 


Address  Zone 

..Title  Guar.  Bldg.  .3 

.2022  4th  Ave.  North 
Frank  Nelson  Bldg.  3 

Box  1885  1 

902  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

1207  Ala.  Bower  Co.  Bldg.  3 

Jackson  Bldg.  3 

..1207  Ala.  Bower  Co.  Bldg.  3 

302  Massey  Bldg.  3 

-21  Clarendon  Rd.  9 

- B.  O.  Box  2542  1 

.419  9th  Court,  West  4 

..609  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  3 

..Office  of  Solicitor,  Courthouse  . 3 

..Pox  35  1 

..1914  Ave.  E.,  Ensley  8 

..402  Massey  Bldg.  3 

..614  Court  House  ..  3 

..2100  Comer  Bldg.  3 

-.608  Farley  Bldg.  — . 3 

609  Farley  Bldg.  ..  . .....  . 3 

..405  Frank  Nelson  Bldg 3 

.408  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  ...  . . 3 

.2031  5th  Ave.  North  . ...  ...  3 

2100  Comer  Bldg.  3 

..1115  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  3 

..2521  32nd  Ave.  North 

701  1st.  Natl.  Bldg.  .....  3 

1007  Alassey  Bldg.  3 

-.408  1st.  Nati.  Bldg.  3 

-.718  Title  Guar.  Bldg . 3 

-.303  Title  Guar.  Bldg.  3 


BOAZ 

Brown,  John  W.,  Bo.x  186 


Brooks,  L.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  30 
Caffey,  Hugh  M. 

Carter,  A.  B.,  Jr. 

Elliott,  A.  H. 

Garrett,  Broox  G. 

Lovelace,  Flournoy 


BREWTON 

McMillan,  F.d  Leigh 
McMillan,  Thomas  E. 
Rankin,  H.  C. 

Fmith,  G.  W.  L. 
Tippins,  Miss  Julia 
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Boswell,  D.  M. 
Cammack,  Ernest 
Edgar,  J.  Massey 
Lindsey,  J.  D. 

BUTLER 

Lindsey,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
Lindsey,  W.  H.,  Sr. 
Rogers,  Zack,  Jr. 
Thompson,  J.  J. 

Bonner,  Joe  Miller 
Bonner,  John  Miller 
Bonner,  Josiah  Robins 

CAMDEN 

Godbold,  John  Lawrence 
Godbold,  S.  C. 

Godbold,  Stanley  David 

Curry,  M.  B. 
Curry,  J.  H. 
Eubanks,  John  T. 

CARROLTON 

Hinton,  G.  S. 
Patton,  D.  D. 
Pratt,  Jack  M. 

Cobb,  Lem  J, 

Keener,  Irby  A. 
Lumpkin,  Spurgeon  F. 
Lumpkin,  Wm.  Hiram 
Reed,  Hugh,  Sr. 

CENTRE 

Reed,  Hugh,  Jr. 
Savage,  Frank  N. 
Savage,  Frank  M. 
Scroggins,  J.  H.,  Jr. 

Ashworth,  Virgis  M. 
Ellison,  J.  T. 

Fuller,  Nelson 

CENTERVILLE 

Moore,  Judge  L.  S. 
White,  George  Phillips 
Wood,  J.  Fred 

Granade,  James  N. 
Lindsey,  William  G. 
Pelham,  Judge  Joe  M.,  Jr. 

CHATOM 

Pruitt,  Wallace  P. 
Scott,  Howard 

CLANTON 

Atkinson,  J.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  7 Alims,  Raymond  P. 

Foshee,  A.  B.  Alullins,  Joseph  J. 

Gerald,  Lawrence  F.,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  87  Reynolds,  Grady 
Gerald,  Lawrence  F.,  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  87  Reynolds.  Omar  L. 


Heard,  V.  J. 

Walker,  G.  C. 
CLAYTON 

Bennett,  Robert  H. 
Clayton,  Preston  C. 
Jackson,  Milliard  I. 
Johnston,  Crews 

Norton,  E.  W. 
Williams  Judge  J.  S. 
Winn,  James  J. 
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Buckner,  Charles  M. 


CHILDERSBURG 


CLIO 


Jackson,  Alto 


COFFEEVILLE 


Gilmore,  Jefferson  W. 


Wood,  Alex  D. 


COLUMBIA 


Ellis,  L.  H. 
Harrison,  Karl  C. 
Head,  Frank 
Lokey,  S.  A. 


COLUMBIANA 

Luck,  P.  O. 

Oates,  William  Allen 
Wallace,  Judge  W.  W. 

CULLMAN 


Bland,  Earney,  201-5  New  Leigh  Bldg.  Kinney,  Judge  H.  H. 


Entrekin,  H.  A. 
Galin,  Ernest 
Fuller,  Asa  B. 
Griffith,  Judge  A.  A. 
Griffith,  K.  J. 
Kilpatrick,  J.  M. 


Knight,  Joe 
Mitchell,  Homer  F. 
Price,  Miss  Annie  Lola 
St.  John,  F.  E.,  Jr. 

Sapp,  A.  L. 

Scott,  Marvin 


DADEVILLE 


Dennis,  Jere  C.  Wilbanks,  Elizabeth  J. 

Oliver,  S'am  W.  Wilbanks,  Sim  ,S. 

Segrest,  Ralph 


DECATUR 


.^Imon,  T.  C. 

Boswell,  W.  F.,  Jr. 

Britnell,  Ben  L.,  Polhill  Bldg. 
Caddell,  John  A. 

Crow,  James  H.,  Jr.,  Judge, 

Court  House 

Eyster,  Chas.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  1024 
Harris,  Judge  Julian,  Court  House 
Harris,  Norman  W. 

Hutson,  Melvin 

Hutson,  Robert,  P.  O.  Box  632 
Long,  W.  H.,  Jr. 

Lynne,  Russell  W. 


Lynne,  S.  A.,  P.  O.  Box  478 
Lynne,  S.  H.,  Judge,  Court  House 
McAfee,  Wm.  Bryan,  Box  1414 
Nix,  E.  C. 

Patton,  J.  W.,  Jr. 

" each,  John  H. 

^owell,  Sherman  B.,  707 8nd.  Ave. 
Shanks,  Phillip  T.,  Jr. 

Sherill,  John  W.,  Jr.,  501 2nd  Ave. 
Smith,  Andrew  M. 

Weaver,  James  Edward 
West,  Marvin 
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DEMOPOLIS 

Herbert,  Jule  R. 
McDaniel,  Henry 

Wilson,  L.  R. 

DOTHAN 

Baxley,  Keener 
Buntin,  T.  E. 
Calhoun,  W.  Perry 
Cotton,  Claude  T. 
Espy,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Lee,  Alto  V.,  Ill 
Lewis,  O.  S. 
McCHntock,  H.  R. 
Martin,  Harry  K. 
Mullins,  Judge  J.  N. 

Espy,  William  G.  Mullins,  J.  N.,  Jr. 

Farmer,  J.  Hubert,  P.  O.  Box  404  Merrill,  A.  K. 


Farmer,  L.  A. 

Farmer,  W.  C. 
Halstead,  Judge  D.  C. 
Hardwick,  W.  Guy 
Harrison,  G.  M. 
Lewis,  Cyrus  Roys 
Jackson,  J.  Theodore 

Oakley,  Lawrence  T. 

Pridgen,  N.  Frank,  Farmer-Porter 
Bldg. 

Ramsey,  J.  Robert,  206  Penny  Bldg. 
Shealey,  John  P. 

Speight,  J.  J. 

Tompkins,  P.  O.  Bo  476 
Wilson,  Wm.  S.,  Jr.,  Rte.  No,  3. 

DOUBLE  SPRINGS 

McVay,  Z. 


Welch,  C.  L. 

ECLECTIC 

ELBA 

Carnley,  Judge  J.  A. 
Carnley,  Samuel  Fleetwood 
Fleming,  J.  C.,  May  Bldg. 

Paul,  Eris  F. 
Traweek,  P.  S. 

ENTERPRISE 

Adams,  Harry 
Beck,  Foster  C. 
Griswold,  E.  O. 
Hicks,  J.  W. 

Huey,  J.  A. 
Huey,  W. 
Yarbrough,  J.  C. 

EUFAULA 

Clayton,  Lee  J.,  Sr. 
Grubb,  Archie  I. 

McDowell,  A.  M. 

EUTAW 

Beinert,  W.  G. 
Coleman,  James  S.,  Jr. 

Hildreth,  Emmett  F. 
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Dickey,  G.  O. 

Hart,  Lloyd  G. 

Jones,  B.  E.,  P.  O.  Box  26 


EVERGREEN 

Jones,  R.  H. 
Newton,  E.  E. 
Pag-e,  Edwin  C.,  Jr. 


FAIRFIELD 

Benton,  G.  P.,  4614J4  Gary  Ave.  Kessler,  Lt.  Charles  George, 
Esslinger,  A.  G.  5130  Holly  Court 

Harwood,  Victor  C.,  4616  Gary  Ave.  Smith,  A.  F. 

Trucks,  Joseph 

FAIRHOPE 

Rickarby,  Elliott  G.,  Sr. 

FAYETTE 

vSmith,  Alex,  Jr. 

Wright,  S.  T. 


Cramer,  Elias 


Holder,  C.  M. 
Monroe,  W.  W. 


FLORENCE 


Almon,  Judge  Chas.  P. 

Almon,  W.  L. 

Barnett,  Geo.  E. 

Barnett,  W.  A. 

Bradshaw,  H.  A. 

Carter,  E.  R. 

Hill,  Orlan  B.,  Jr. 

Koonce,  Merwin  T. 

May,  Lawrence  A. 

Milliken,  Wm.,  P.  O.  Box  464 
Mitchell,  W.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  244 


Murphy,  Judge  E.  Raymond 
Parnell,  Fred  S. 

Poellnitz,  Chas.  A.,  Jr.,  Box  244 
Potts,  Frank  V. 

Pounders,  Harold 
Rogers,  P.  Mims 
Sims,  R.  M. 

Walker,  Hugh  H. 

Watts,  C.  Wilder 
Williams,  A.  A. 


FOLEY 


Chason,  Cecil 


FORT  PAYNE 

Beck,  Judge  W.  M. 

Crawford,  L.  L. 

Downer,  J.  A. 

Haralson,  Judge  W.  J. 

Isbell,  John  B. 

Johnson,  Judge  J.  A. 

Hawkins,  Judge  A.  E. 

FRISCO  CITY 


Hawkins,  Alfred  E.,  Jr. 

Pope,  Jim  D. 

Presley,  I.  M. 

Sawyer,  Chas.  M.  T. 

S'cott,  Charles  J. 

Tindel,  W.  J. 

Wolfes,  Charles  A.,  P.  O.  Box  396 


McGinty,  O.  O. 
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GADSDEN 


Bellenger,  E.  L.,  Box  95 
Burns,  William  Hubert,  90  Courthouse 
Carlson,  Robert  C.,  1026  Christopher 
Ave. 

Cottle,  C.  L.,  Box  383 
Cunningham,  A.  B.,  Room  9, 
Gadsden  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Disque,  Judge  John  H.,  Box  735 
Dooley,  W.  G.,  Room  11,  Gadsden 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Duke,  Joe  F.,  Hagedorn  Bldg. 

Hicks,  Roy  E.,  615  Turrentine  Ave. 
Hood,  O.  R.,  P.  O.  Box  429 
Inzer,  J.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  429 
Lusk,  J.  A.,  Jr,  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
McCord,  Roy  D.,  Box  695 
Miller,  Edward  B.,  Box  445 
Millican,  J.  D. 

Motley,  Geo.  D.,  Jr.,  Room  2, 
Gadsden  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Motley,  Geo.  D.,  Sr.,  Room  2, 
Gadsden  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Parker,  E.  E. 

Parris,  W.  W.,  Room  1,  Gadsden 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Rains,  A.  M.,  Box  798 
Rainey,  Capt.  L.  B.,  Room  5, 
Gadsden  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Rains,  W.  G.,  Box  576 
Rayburn,  Judge  Wm.  M.,  Court- 
house Annex 

Roberts,  E.  L.,  Room  9,  Gadsden 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Robinson,  John  R. 

Sivley,  M.  C.,  90  Courthouse 
Suttle,  Roger  C.,  P.  O.  Box  429 
Swann,  Julius  S.,  Box  405 
Vance,  Victor,  Box  175 


GENEVA 


Boswell,  E.  C. 
Draughan,  W.  R. 
Mulkey,  James  A. 


Mulkey,  W.  O.,  Jr. 
Ward,  Judge  G.  A. 
Ward,  R S 


GOODWATER 


Bentley,  Chas  M. 


GORDO 


Downing,  G.  H. 


GREENSBORO 

Burke,  O.  S. 

Gewin,  Walter  Pettus 
James,  Joseph  H. 

Kelly,  C.  L. 


Sledge,  G.  E. 

Williams,  S.  W.  H. 

Withers,  W.  R.,  155  Main  St. 


Gamble,  Judge  Arthur  E. 
Hamilton,  Wm. 

Hartley,  Paul  D. 

Poole,  Calvin 


GREENVILLE 

Powell,  D.  M. 
Rogers,  H.  P. 
Thagard,  T.  W. 
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Adams,  John  E. 

Bedsole,  Travis  Massey 
Chapman,  E.  V. 

Garrett,  Theodore  Watrous 

GROVE  HILL 

Gillmore,  C.  B, 
Jones,  Paul  S. 
Tucker,  Q.  W. 

Long,  Hoyt 
Lusk,  M.  F. 
Rayburn,  Wm.  C. 

GUNTERSVILLE 

Scruggs,  Claud  D.,  I\  O.  Box  312 
Shumate,  P.  W. 

Wright,  T.  Harvey 

Johnson,  Frank  M.,  Jr, 
May  hall,  Judge  Roy 

HALEYVILLE 

I'osey,  John  A. 

Fite,  Ernest  B. 
Fite,  Fred 
Fite,  Kelly  V. 

HAMILTON 

Jones,  Fred 

Middleton,  Judge  John  P. 

HARTFORD 

Smith,  A.  A.,  P.  O.  Box  7 


Doss,  Merrill  W. 

HARTSELLE 

Powell,  J.  N. 

HAYDEN 

Reid,  Wm.  J. 


Bell,  Joe  R. 

HAYNEVILLE 

Perdue.  Carlton  L. 

HEADLAND 

Halstead,  G.  D. 


Glasgow,  Raymond  W. 
Merrill,  P.  J. 

HEFLIN 

Merrill.  W.  B..  P.  O.  Box  7 
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HUNTSVILLE 


Bell.  Robert  K.,  610-14  Term, 
Valley  Bank  Bldg. 

Blanton,  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Caldwell,  James  L. 

Cooper,  George  P. 

Esslinger,  W.  F. 

Ford,  Earle  R.,  P.  O.  Box  828 
Grayson,  David  A. 

Griffin,  M.  U.,  P.  O.  Box  828 
Lanier,  Milton  H,,  Jr.,  709  State 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lanier,  Alilton,  H.,  709  State 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Layne,  Thos.  W.,  6 West  Side  Square 
Milner,  Robert  W. 

Murph}^  Jere 
Parsons,  E.  H. 

Pipes,  Claude  H.,  S'tate  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Price,  Walter  J. 

Richardson,  Judge  Schuyler  H. 

‘^haver,  Chas.  E. 

Smith,  Jeff  C. 

Aylor,  Douglass 
Watts,  C.  L. 


JASPER 


Bankhead,  Walter  Will,  Phillips- 
Stanely  Bldg. 

Blanton,  Alton 
Carmichael,  Judge  V.  H, 

Conwell,  Jos.  Thomas 
^'urtis,  J.  J. 

Elliott,  Carl  A,,  P.  O.  Box  830 
Evans,  P.  P, 

Fite,  Arthur,  P,  O.  Box  419 
Gunn,  Norman 


Hunter,  Still 
Kilgore,  R.  G.,  Jr. 
Maddox,  H.  W. 

Nettles,  M.  E. 

Newton,  Reuben  Lee 
Pennington,  J.  M. 

Powell,  Judge  J.  B. 
Tweedy,  Chas.  E.,  Jr. 
Wiggins,  Judge  Chas.  R. 


Fuller,  C.  E.,  Jr. 

Heflin,  Hon.  J.  Thomas 
Hines,  James  A. 

Hines,  William  C. 


McCraney,  John  W. 


Acker,  E.  D. 


LaFAYETTE 

Jackson,  D.  W. 
Moon,  Chas.  S. 
Wallace,  R.  C. 
Walton,  Will  O 

LEEDS 


LINCOLN 


Boggs,  Thos.  H. 
Camp,  J.  C. 
Drinkard,  John  W. 


LINDEN 

Chisholm,  Emmett 
Compton,  S.  W. 


Kelly,  M.  P. 


LINEVILLE 
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LIVINGSTON 


Dearman,  Wilber  E. 
Jackson,  Jenkins 
McConnell,  Marcus,  Jr. 
Miller,  George  Oliver,  Jr. 


Pruitt,  Ira  D, 

Scale,  Thos.  F.,  Jr. 

Smith,  vSidney  P.,  P.  O.  Box  82 


Bricken,  Llewellyn  P. 
Lightfoot,  Ben  H. 
Little,  Horton  H. 


LUVERNE 

Sentell,  J.  O. 

Thompson,  Major  Ira  B. 


P'itts,  Sheldon 
Gordon,  Frank 
Johnston,  Clifton  C. 


Name 

Adams,  R.  F.,  Jr.  . 

Aldridge,  Henry  M.  

Allen,  John  N.  

Altman,  John  

Arendall,  Chas.  B.,  Jr. 
Armbrecht,  Wm.  H.,  Jr. 

Austin,  Jere  

Bates,  Cecil  F.  

Beer,  John  S.  

Bekiirs,  Wm.  M.  

Bennett,  J.  G.  

Booth,  Carl  M.  

Boykin,  W.  M.,  Jr.  

Brown,  Leo  M.  

Brunson,  Paul  

Caffey,  William  G.  _ 

Cameron,  Allan  R.,  Jr.  .... 
Chamberlain,  Bart  B.,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frank  S.  

Coffin,  Richard  H.  

Coley,  D.  R.,  Jr.  

Cowan,  Wm.  H.  

Cowley,  William  

Cunningham,  Charles  A.  .. 

Dorn,  Weems  

Dozier,  M.  F.  

Duggan,  James  E.  

Foreman,  Alexander,  Jr.  .. 
Frazer,  Mell  A.  


MARION 

Locke,  J.  C. 
Mason,  D.  K.,  Jr. 
Stewart,  A.  W. 

MOBILE 


Address 


Zone 


.P.  O.  Box  1070  6 

.1215  S'elma  St.  

.803  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 

.264  Adams  St.  

-P.  O.  Box  123  1 

P.  O.  Box  1109  6 

.912  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  . ... 12 

.Box  909  5 

.c-o  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Royal  St. 

.431  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 13 

Box  1262  7 

.1003  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 

1222  Selma  St.  

.P.  O.  Boxi  953  

_P.  O.  Box  1475  8 

P.  O.  Box  388  3 

Box  1078  6 

Box  1153  7 

.833  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  13 

Boix  772  5 

1010  Van  Antwerp  Bldg 12 

P.  O.  Box  1 ....1 

Box  935  5 

Box  198  2 

Box  1282  7 

Box  1017  6 

Box  247  - 2 

.207  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  13 

.315  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 
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MOBILE — Continued 


Name 


Address 


Gaillard,  S.  P.  Box  164  — 

Gaillard,  S.  P.,  Jr.  Box  164  

Gaillard,  W.  F.  Box  164  

Gerhardt,  Miss  Rosa  628  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Goode,  D.  B.  Box  1Q70  

Goodloe,  M.  F.  Box  635  

Gordon,  Fletcher  A.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Gordon,  Robert  E.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Gray,  Sidney  J.  1010  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  

Grayson,  William  Court  House  

Hamilton,  J.  Gaillard  912  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

HanPlton.  Thomas  A.  912  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  — - 

Hand,  C.  D.  Box  123  

Hemphill,  J.  W.  - 911  \'an  Antwerp  Bldg.  

Hr  ffman.  Charles  904  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

Hogan,  Jesse  F.  508  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

Holberg,  Ralph  G.,  Jr.  Box  275  

Holland,  Lyman  F.  911  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  

Howard,  Alex  T.  315  \’an  Antwerp  Bldg  

Howell,  T.  O.,  Jr.  518  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Annex  .. 

Inge,  Francis  H Box  1109  

Inge,  Richard  H.  Box  1109  

Inge,  \V.  B.  1st.  Natl.  Bank 

Inge,  Wm.  R.  . P.  O.  Box  635  

Jackson,  T.  K.,  Jr.  Box  1070  

Jansen,  R.  . . Masonic  Temple  Bldg.  

Johnston.  Samuel  M.  Box  550  

Johnston,  Thomas  A.,  Ill  518  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Annex 

Johnston,  Wm.  Edward  Box  550  

Johnstone,  C.  A.  L.,  Jr.  Box  1070  

Kearley,  Arthur  J.  516  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  -- 

Kilborn,  Vdncent  F.  Box  1318  

Langan,  Joseph  N.  Box  854  

Leigh,  Judge  Norvelle  R.  Box  7 

Leigh,  Norvelle  R.,  Ill  Box  777  

Lott,  Y.  D.,  Jr.  Box  881  

Lyons,  Joseph  H.  Box  1506  

McAleer,  Vincent  B.  Box  854  

McCall.  Dan  T.,  Jr.  Box  550  

McConnell,  Alvin  305  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

McConnell,  Floyd  T.  Box  1169  -- 

McCorvey,  G.  T.  Box  1070  

McDermott,  Wm.  V.  2116  St.  Stephens  Rd,  

McDuffie,  Judge  John  United  States  Court  

McLeod,  Wm.  Box  1070  

Mahorner,  B.  T.  Box  1169  

Mahorner.  J.  G.  Box  164  


Zone 

2 

2 


13 

...6 

-4 

11 

12 

12 


12 

12 

...1 

12 

13 

13 

o 

.-  C. 
12 
12 
13 
W 
..6 
13 
A 
..6 
13 
A 
13 
4 

.6 

13 


.1 

.5 


8 


.4 

13 


.6 

17 

10 

-6 


2 
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MOBILE — Continued 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


Mahorner,  Mat.  

Alay,  James  Little,  Jr.  

Moore,  Chauncey  

A'loore,  D.  P.  

Aloore,  John  L.  

Ogden,  J.  N.  

Outlaw,  G.  C.  

Pfleger,  Sidney  

Pillans,  Palmer  

Pipes,  Sam  Wesley  III  

Prince,  Carol  T.  

Rattner,  Norman  H.  

Reynolds,  J.  Terry,  Jr.  

Rogers,  C.  M.  A.  

Seale,  Harry  

SEannon,  C.  R.  

Shepard,  T.  T.  — 

Smith,  Harry  H.  

Smith,  Harry  T.  

Smith,  Rit  M.  

Smith,  Robert  H.  

vS'tevens,  T.  M.  

Stone,  Geo.  E.,  Jr.  

Sullivan,  Graham  A.  

vSullivan,  Jos.  C 

Sweeney,  Thos.  F.  

Tappan,  J.  H.  

Taylor,  Geo.  S.  

Taylor,  W.  C.  

Thomas,  Daniel  H.  

Thornton,  Judge  J.  Blocker 

Tompkins,  Chas.  W.  

Tonsmeire,  Geo.  A 

Tully,  Albert  J.  

Turner,  Judge  Ben  D.  

Twitty,  Thos.  E.  

Van  Aller,  Miss  Doris  B. 
Van  Antwerp,  Garet,  III  — 

Vickers,  Alarion  R.  — 

Whiting,  A.  S.  

Wright,  D.  S.  

Ycrger,  Frank  J.  


...Box  164  ..  2 

..Box  1070  6 

. . Box  1070  r, 

.....Box  662  4 

...  Box  550  4 

...  G.  AI.  & O.  Bldg. 

...Box  1318  . 7 

...1010  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 

Box  935  5 

. Box  1506  ..  ..  8 

. Box  881  5 

..  Pox  611  ...  . ..  4 

...  908  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  13 

..  Box  1070  6 

Pox  1318  -7 

..  .608  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 

.....209  AMn  Antwerp  Bldg.  ..  12 

.....Box  123  1 

Box  388  3 

..  502  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  13 

.....Box  1317  7 

.....Box  1689  ..  9 

.....Box  1317  7 

. 309  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  1 

.....Box  275  

..  . 217  So.  Jefferson  St.  ....  21 

.....501  Van  Antwerp  Bldg.  12 

...  908  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  . 13 

553  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  13 

...P.  O.  Box  1506  . 8 

...  County  Courthouse  15 

610  Broad  Ft.  ..  . 21 

...  302  S.  Georgia  Ave.  . 20 

. ..Box  275  2 

Box  1070  6 

...Box  1109  6 

...  509  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  ...  13 

. 216  St.  Francis  St.  13 

....Box  777  5 

...  Box  988  - - 6 

..  Box  881  5 

. Box  1135  . 6 


Coxwell,  John  Alilton 
Foshee,  John 
Hare,  Judge  F.  W. 
Hybart,  C.  L. 


AIONROEVILLE 

Jones,  R.  L. 
Lee,  A.  D. 
Ratcliffe,  J.  D. 
Sowell,  AL  R. 


CM  CM 
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MONTGOMERY 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


Adams,  Joseph  W.  

Arrington,  Judge  A.  H. 

Baker,  S.  R.  

Ball,  Fred  S.,  Jr.  

Ball,  Richard  A.  

Ballard,  Eugene 
Berman,  J.  H.  - 
Black,  Lowell  J. 

Blakey,  W.  M.,  Jr. 

Bricken,  Judge  Chas.  R - 

Brinsfield,  Capt.  Sol  E.,  Jr. 

Britton,  John  F.  

Broadway,  Frank  R.  

Brown,  Hon.  Joel  B.  

Buffington,  J.  J.  

Capell,  Jack  L.  

Carr,  Judge  R.  B.  

Carter,  Judge  Eugene  

Cater,  Silas  D.  

Commander,  Sollie  F.  

Cox,  Roy  R.  

Crenshaw,  Files,  Jr.  

Crenshaw,  Jack  ..... 

Crum,  Judge  B.  P’. 

Davis,  Hartwell  

Davis,  Joseph  B.  (Chief  Attorney) 

Farnell,  Ramon  L.  

Foster,  Hon.  Arthur  B. 

Foster,  H.  L.  ... 

Foster,  Eugene 
Frank,  Sadie  D. 

Fuller,  Wm.  J. 

Gardner,  Hon.  Lucien  D. 

Garrett,  James  W.  

Garrett,  Geo.  T.  

Gerson,  Bernard  F.  

Ghent,  Ralph  

Goodwyn,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 

Graham,  Edward  T.  

Hamilton,  P.  B.  

Hardeman,  Ben  

Harris,  A.  J.  

Harris,  John  O.  

Hatch,  Edward  I.  

Hausman,  D.  S. 

Hill,  John  B.  . 

Hill,  R.  S.,  Jr. 


1209  S.  Court  St.  

1814  S.  Perry  St.  

c-o  Steiner,  Crum  & Weil 

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

..408  Vandiver  Bldg.  

15  Glendale  Ave.  

123  Adams  Ave.  

Ala.  Court  of  Appeals  ..... 
18  Burton  Ave.  


514  So.  Perry  St.  

Box  270  

120  Catoma  St.  

708  Bell  Bldg.  

Shepherd  Bldg.  

State  Capitol  

S.  Perry  St 

c-o  State  Dept,  of  Revenue  . 

16J4  S.  Perry  St.  

1146  S.  McDonough  St.  

c-o  Attorney  Generals  Office 

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg,  

Washington  Ave.  

125  Gilmer  Ave.  


6 W.  6th  St.  P.  O. 

116  Westmoreland  Ave. 
c-o  Supreme  Court 
.1006  So.  Hull  St. 

21  Adams  Ave. 

-Court  of  Appeals 
Courthouse 
City  Clerk’s  Office 
-C-o  Veterans  Hospital 
1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

1004  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
1004  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

LT.  S.  Attorney’s  Office 
U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital 
Vandiver  Bldg, 
c-o  Supreme  Court 
5l4  S.  Perry  St. 

5^2  S.  Perry  St. 

24  S.  Perry  St. 

5J4  S.  Perry  St. 


-6 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

-4 

.5 

.7 

.5 


._.4 

...5 

-5 

...5 

..A 

...5 

10 

...4 

-4 

..4 

...4 

_.5 

10 

..4 

..4 

-.4 

-4 

-.4 

__4 

.5 

-.1 

__5 

-.4 

..4 

__4 

..4 

..4 

-4 

-5 

..4 

4 

.4 

..4 

..5 


0\  C7\  4^ 
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Name 


Address 


Zone 


Hill,  T.  B.,  Jr.  

Hill,  Wiley  C.,  Sr.  

Hinson,  Evans  

Ingalls,  Robert  Luther  

Johnston,  Watkins  C.  

Kennamer,  Judge  Chas.  B. 

Kennedy,  Col.  Walter  

Knabe,  Walter  J.  

Kohn,  Capt.  Francis  M.  

Kohn,  John  P.,  Jr.  

Lawson,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  - 

Levin,  Joseph  J.  

Livingston,  Judge  Ed  

Lobman,  Bernard  

Loe,  D.  Eugene  

Marks,  Alex;  A.  

Maner,  O.  C.  

Martin,  T.  E.  

Meader,  Henry  C.  

Mooneyham,  Floyd  H.  

Murray,  V.  B.,  Jr.  

Neal,  Richard;  W.  

Park,  Capt.  Robert  F,  

Patton,  J.  William  

Pickett,  Albert  J.,  Jr.  

Pickett,  Miss  Laura  Kate  

Reese,  W.  S.,  Sr.  

Rice,  Herbert  

Rish,  John  W.  

Rice,  Judge  James  

Rives,  R.  T.  

Robison,  Vaughn  Hill  

Roemer,  Albert  L.  

Rowe,  J.  M.  

Sanderson,  L.  A.  

Sankey,  John  A.  

Scott,  Judge  John  B.  

Sentell,  J.  O.,  Jr.  

S'hank,  Mrs.  Clare  C.  

Simpson,  Judge  Robt.  T.,  Jr. 

Spann,  Norman  T.  — 

Sparks,  Gov.  Chauncey  

Stakely,  Judge  Davis  F.  

Steiner,  Gen.  R.  E.,  Sr.  

Steiner,  R.  E.,  Jr.  

Stewart,  Robert  B.  

Stovall,  James  T.,  Jr.  


..._Hill  Bldg.  4 

. — Washington  Ave.  — 4 

— 18^2  S'.  Perry  St.  . 4 

609  Woodley  Rd.  6 

Box  270  1 

.-^^-United  States  Court  5 

_-..114  Gilmer  Ave.  6 

.....Box  113  1 

. 231  Thomas  Ave.  6 

.....Bell  Bldg.  4 

. c-o  Supreme  Court  4 

...Tyson  Bldg.  5 

...c-o  Supreme  Court  4 

...  904-5  Bell  Bldg.  4 

.-..12^  S.  Perry  St.  4 

. 525  S.  Perry  St.  5 

.....Courthouse  4 

.....Vandiver  Bldg.  4 

....1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  4 

22^  S.  Court  St.  4 

1550  S.  Perry  St.  6 

.....614  Clayton  St 5 

418  Montezuma  Rd.  6 

....Union  Station  5 

....c-o  O.  P.  A.  4 

...  c-o  Supreme  Court  4 

12j4  Commerce  St.  4 

....24^  N.  Perry  St.  4 

...Legal  Div.  State  Rev.  Dept.  2 

....c-o  Court  of  Appeals  4 

....Washington  Ave.  5 

301  S.  Hull  St.  5 

...19  Galena  Ave.  6 

..  c-o  Veterans  Hospital  10 

. ..Washington  Ave.  4 

. Hill  Bldg.  4 

Vandiver  Bldg.  4 

....c-o  O.  P.  A.  4 

....24  So.  Perry  St.  -4 

c-o  Court  fo  Appeals  4 

....17^  S.  Perry  St 4 

...  Governors  Office  4 

. c-o  Supreme  Court  4 

....1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  4 

...1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  4 

106  Arlington  Rd.  6 

Hill  Bldg.  4 
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MONTGOMERY— Continued 

Name  Address  Zone 


Etovvers,  Thos.  M 

Thomas,  J.  Render,  Jr. 
Thomas,  William  C.  — 
Thomas,  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Thompson,  C.  Lenoir  . 

Thorington,  Jack  

Tilley,  John  S.  

Troy,  Daniel  W.  

Walden,  L.  H.  

Waller,  L.  H.  

Weil,  Adolph,  Jr.  

Weil,  Lee  H.  

Weil,  Roman  L.  

Whiting,  A.  Fred  

Williams,  Jesse  M.,  Jr. 
Yung,  John  A.  


c-o  U.  S.  Attorney  . 
.109  Washington  Ave. 
109  Washington  Ave. 
.c-o  Supreme  Court  — 
.114  S.  Bainbridge  St. 

.13  S.  Perry  St.  

.109  Washington  Ave. 

.Bell  Bldg.  

,214J^  Monroe  St.  

16J^  S .Perry  Ct.  

.1308  E.  Perry  St.  ....... 

Box  270  

Box  270  

Washington  Ave.  

Box  270  

1st.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


-5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.5 

A 

A 

A 

.5 

.4 

6 

.1 

.1 

.5 

1 

.4 


MOULTON 

Almon,  R.  L.  Perdue,  James  B. 

Forney,  John  C.  Pettus,  Thomas  C. 

Miller,  James  P..  P.  O.  Box  284 


OAKMAN 


Day,  P.  E. 


ONEONTA 

Bains,  B.  M.  Nash,  P.  A. 

Johnson,  J.  T.  Sloan,  J.  B. 

Kelton,  R.  G. 


OPELIKA 


Burke,  E.  A. 

Denson,  N.  D.,  128^4  S.  8th  St. 
Dickinson,  H.  K..  129^  S.  8th  St. 
Duke,  Wm.  S. 

Glenn,  E.  H.,  210  Walker  Bldg. 
Lee,  O.  P. 

McKee,  J.  Arch 


Phillips,  B.  T.,  90354  Ave.  A. 
Samford,  T.  D.,  Sr. 

S'amford,  T.  D.,  Jr. 

Smith.  R C.,  129J4  S.  8th  St. 
Tyner,  L.  J.,  128J4  S.  8th  St. 
Walker,  Jacob  P.  O.  Box  369 


OPP 


Simmons,  B.  W. 
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OZARK 

Barnard,  George  S.,  Ozark  City  Levy,  J.  R.,  Courthouse 

Bank  Bldg.  Martin,  W.  R.,  Dowling  Bldg. 

Brown,  James  Douglas,  P.  O.  Box  207  Stokes,  Chas.  O.,  P.  O.  Box  149 
Doster,  O.  C. 

PELL  CITY 

Embry,  Frank  B.  Weaver,  W.  A, 

Starnes,  W.  T. 


PHENIX  CITY 


Belcher,  W.  R.,  301  15th  St. 
Brassell,  J.  W. 

Henry,  David 
Hicks,  J.  B. 


Patterson,  A.  L.,  209  Phenix-Girard 
Bank  Bldg. 

Randall,  H.  E. 

Smith,  Roy  E. 


PIEDMONT 


Kerr,  T.  Ben 


Street,  Shelton 


PRICHARD 


Alexander,  C.  E. 
Dickinson,  John  A. 
Duncan,  J.  G.,  Jr, 


PRATTVILLE 

Gipson,  H.  E. 

Gipson,  H.  E.,  Jr.,  Courthouse 
Taylor,  Geo.  M.,  Jr. 


REFORM 

McPherson,  Miss  Dovie  E.,  Box  241 


ROANOKE 

Boyd,  D.  R.  Ware,  D.  T. 

Hooton,  Paul  J.,  P.  O.  Box  129  Wilson,  W.  L. 
I’arker,  E.  B. 


ROBERTSDALE 


Burns,  H.  A. 


Smith,  Felix  L. 


ROCKFORD 

Teel,  Henry  A. 
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Guin,  J.  Foy 
Hamilton,  H.  H. 
Key,  W.  H.,  Jr. 


Roberts,  George  E.,  Jr. 


Bouldin,  Judge  Virgil 
Brown,  L.  E. 

Dawson,  Joe  M. 

Foster,  H.  T. 

Hayes,  H.  C. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Judge 


RUESELLVILLE 

Orman,  James  L. 
Stell,  William 
Teks,  J.  Arnold 

SAMSON 

Smith,  B.  W. 

SCOTTSBORO 

Moody,  Milo 
Proctor,  James  M. 
Snodgrass,  John  M. 
Thompson,  J.  K. 
Weeks,  H.  O. 


SEALE 

Ferrell,  Arch  B.  Ferrell,  H.  A. 

SELMA 


Berry,  J.  Heflin 

Brown,  W.  E.,  lOOOl^  Water  Ave. 
Craig,  Wm.  B. 

Fuller,  J.  A.,  1018^  Water  Ave. 
Gamble,  H.  W.,  Belle  Alarie  Bldg. 
Gayle,  T.  G.,  1104^  Water  Ave. 
Hain,  Bruce  Valentine 
Keith,  Chambliss 
Keith,  Alston  M.,  Dubose  Bldg. 
Mallory,  Hugh,  Jr.,  Selma  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg. 


Pettus,  E.  W.,  1018^2  Water  Ave. 
Pitts,  A.  M.,  100814  Water  Ave. 

Reese,  H.  F.,  Jr.,  1110^  Water  Ave. 
Reeves,  A.  T.,  P.  O.  Box  485 
S'mith,  J.  Randolph 
Smith,  Royal  Randolph 
Stewart,  E.  W.,  Jr. 

V^ade,  Theodore  L-,  101814  Water  Ave. 
Wilkinson,  J.  E.,  Dubose  Bldg. 
Wilkinson,  J.  E.,  Jr.,  Dubose  Bldg. 


SHEFFIELD 


Almon,  Clopper,  State  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Andrews,  J.  L.,  State  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Cooke,  Stockton,  Jr.,  ^Montgomery 
Ave. 


McDonnell,  W.  F.,  Nathan  Bldg. 

Martin,  John  Clark 

Nathan,  J.  H.,  Nathan  Bldg. 

Polk,  R.  L.,  30814  Montgomery  Ave. 


SYLACAUGA 


Gaut,  Alfred  T.  Smith,  E.  L. 

Golberg,  Leonard,  c-o  The  Leader  Williams,  R. 
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TALLADEGA 

Bingham,  R.  S. 

Cockrell,  J.  J. 

Dixon,  Brewer,  Box  504 
Dixon,  J.  K„  Box  504 
Embry,  Graves 
Montgomery,  Earle 

.TALLAS^EE 


Riddle,  Obe 
Sanford,  J.  B. 

Stringer,  C,  W. 

Welch,  G.  T. 

Wooten,  G.  F.,  Box  504 


Redden,  A.  Drew  Woodall,  W.  C. 

TARRANT  CITY 
Vacca,  Paschal  P.,  P.  O.  Box  97 

THOMASVILLE 

Johnson,  A.  S.  Stutts,  W.  P. 

Kimbrough,  Roy  W. 


Brannen,  Judge  C.  C. 
Giddens,  Jack  L. 

Giddens,  James  F. 

Orme,  E.  C.,  Carroll  Bldg 


TROY 

Walters,  Wallace  D. 
Wilkerson,  J.  H. 
Walters,  John  C. 


TUSCALOOSA 


Bailey,  Eugene  V.,  604-5  Alston  Bldg. 
Bell,  L.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  182 
Berman,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  1718  8th  Street 
Bradford,  James  Phillip,  1925  Broad  St. 
Bruce,  Frank  W.,  701-702  Alston  Bldg. 
Burns,  Judge  Joe,  501  Alston  Bldg. 
Callahan,  A.  K.,  913  1st.  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Cochrane,  D.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  297 
Davis,  Gordon,  604  Alston  Bldg. 
DeGraffenreid,  Ed.,  119  1st  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg. 

Dodson,  E.  L.,  201  Alston  Bldg. 
Godfrey,  John  P.,  Jr.,  604  Alston  Bldg. 
Gross,  C.  W.,  501  Alston  Bldg. 

Heller,  Henry,  817  13th  Street 
Jones,  DeVane  K.,  P.  O.  Box  182 
LeMaestre,  Geo.  L.,  903  1st.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg. 

Livingston,  J,  Frank,  707  1st.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg. 

Madison,  J.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  253 
Mayfield,  J.  J.,  707  1st.  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Mize,  Henry  H.,  407  Alston  Bldg. 


Mustin,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  933 
McBurney,  George  W.,  1519  13th  St. 
McCollum,  James  A.,  401  Alston  Bldg. 
McDuffie,  Ernest  Dwight,  913  1st. 
Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

McFarland,  Ward,  P.  O.  Box  146 
McQueen,  John  D.,  Sr.,  P.  O.  Box  413 
Neilson,  F.  Marshall,  2711  7th  St. 
Pearson,  J.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  404 
Phifer,  J.  Reese,  P.  O.  Box  698 
Rice,  Fleetwood,  P.  O.  Box  297 
Rosenfeld,  Hyman,  P.  O.  Box  297 
Searcy,  Tunstall,  Courthouse 
STvidmore,  E.  W.,  903  1st.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg. 

Spiro,  Jonas,  Jr.,  407  Alston  Bldg. 
Sprott,  S.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  355 
Van  Tassell,  Geo.  M.,  209  Alston  Bldg. 
Ward,  J.  Monroe,  P.  O.  Box  715 
Ward,  Judge  Tom  B.,  P.  O.  Box  715 
Ward,  Tom  B.,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  715 
Warren,  Judge  W.  C.,  Courthouse 
Windham,  F.  F.,  Alston  Bldg. 

Wright,  R.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  146 
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TUSCUMBIA 


Carmichael,  A.  H,,  1st.  Natl.  Bank  Shaw,  Arthur  L. 


Bldg. 

Carmichael,  A.  J.,  Jr. 
Carmichael,  Herbert 
Hughston,  Harold  V. 
Rather,  John  D.,  Jr, 

Shaw,  William  H. 
Smith,  J.  E.,  Jr. 
Throckmorton,  F.  E. 
Tompkins,  James  H. 

Hare,  W.  C. 
Powell,  R.  H. 
Powell,  R.  H.,  Jr. 
Raymon,  Harry  D. 

TUSKEGEE, 

Rodgers,  G.  S. 
Russell,  W.  M. 
Segrest,  H.  N. 

Andrews,  Lawrence  K. 
Cope,  R.  E.  L.,  Jr. 

UNION  SPRINGS 

Mcllwain,  W.  L. 

Moseley,  Mrs.  Rochelle  R. 

VERNON 

Milner,  J.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  325  Young,  Oliver  E. 

Redden,  R.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  384  Young,  Oliver  E.,  Jr. 


Strawbridge,  Cecil  H. 

Burns,  H.  T. 
Clegg,  C.  W. 

WEDOWEE 

Parry,  J.  E. 

Wright,  W.  H. 

WEST  BLOCTON 

Smith,  B.  Guy 

Curlee,  Robert  Glen 
Glover,  Judge  Arthur 
Howard,  Geo.  Pierce 
Huddleston,  Winston 
Jones,  U.  G. 

Macon,  Joseph  Allston 

WETUMPKA 

Melton,  Oakley,  P.  O,  Box  225 
Milner,  R.  T. 

Reneau,  C.  T. 

Sanford,  Edwin 
Shirley,  P.  K. 

Wall,  Merrill 

Hawkins,  J.  M. 

WINFIELD 
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CAPTAIN  ANDREW  PICKENS  LOVE 

By  Robert  L.  Williams 

(Judge  Williams,  the  author  of  this  article  is  a native  Alabamian  but 
for  many  years  has  resided  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  at  one  time  Governor  of 
that  State  and  has  since  been  a Federal  Judge  there.  As  explained  in  the 
article  itself  Judge  Williams  entertains  for  Captain  Love  a deep  gratitude 
for  assistance  given  him  in  his  struggling  young  manhood.  He  has  also 
presented  an  oil  portrait  of  Captain  Love  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  which  hangs  among  its  other  notable  citizens  in  the  Hall  of  Flags 
in  the  World  War  Memorial  Building.) 


W hile  T was  teach in^r 
school,  at  Cliiiia  Grove 
Pike  County,  Alabama.'  T 
became  well  acquainted 
with  Caj)tain  Andrew 
Ihckens  Lo\e,  who  in 
1861  became  Captain  of 
Com])any  T,  d'wcnty-sec- 
ond  Alabama  Reg-iment, 
Infant  r y.  Confederate 
States  of  America,  which 
was  organized  at  d'roy, 
Alabama.  He  was  not 
forty  years  old  at  time  of 
his  enlistment  and  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Mer- 
cantile business  at  'Proy. 
He  bought  the  gray  jeans 
out  of  which  the  uniforms 
for  this  com])any  were 
made  by  the  ladies  of 
d'rov.  'Pile  company  elect- 
ed him  Ca])tain  and  jic 
took  it  to  tlie  front  and  was  wounded  in  the  Rattle  of  Shiloh,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  serving  further  in  the  infantry. 


He  went  back  home  and  organized  Company  A,  Fourth  Bat- 
talion Alabama  Cavalry,  known  as  Love’s  Cavalry  and  is  classified 
as  the  Fourth  Alabama  Battalion.  He  was  Captain  in  this  Bat- 
talion and  served  as  acting  Major  of  this  Command  in  August 
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and  September  1863  and  during  part  of  1864  and  it  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Phillip’s  Legion  of  Georgia  Volunteers  and  by  Special 
Order  No.  161,  A.  & I.G.O.  dated  at  Richmond,  July  11,  1864,  this 
command  became  a part  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Legion  of  Missis- 
sippi Cavalry,  forming  Companies  H,  I and  K.  Company  A,  Love’s 
Battalion,  was  known  as  the  Morehead  Rangers. 

Captain  Love  was  a member  of  the  Alabama  Secession  Con- 
vention from  Pike  County. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  this  school  I desired  to  establish 
a credit  with  J.  W.  Burk  and  Company  of  Macon,  Georgia  in  the 
sum  of  $25.00  for  school  books  and  went  to  Captain  Love  and  re- 
quested him  to  so  write  them.  He  wrote  a letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  I was  good  for  any  amount  that  I wanted  to  buy  and  that 
he  guaranteed  it,  I told  him  that  I didn’t  want  an  unlimited  letter 
but  he  insisted  on  it. 

Several  years  ago  I had  a portrait  painted  of  him  and  put  in 
the  Alabama  Archives  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not  only  as  ap- 
preciation of  his  gallant  services  in  the  War  Between  the  States 
but  also  for  Civil  services  to  his  state  and  his  personal  kindness 
to  me. 

Captain  Love  was  born  October  12,  1818  in  the  Anderson 
District  of  South  Carolina  and  died  at  China  Grove,  Pike  County, 
Alabama,  on  September  19,  1896,  where  he  is  buried.  The  son  of 
James  and  Ann  Love,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Alabama  after 
their  temporary  sojourn  in  Georgia,  and  lived  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Greene,  Autauga  and  Pike  Counties.  His  education  was  limited 
to  the  log  cabin  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buckhorn 
and  Monticello  in  Pike  County.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  enter- 
prises in  Monticello,  Troy,  Linwood  and  China  Grove.  In  addition 
to  his  business  undertakings  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Pike  County 
in  1850  as  a Whig.  He  was  a Methodist  and  a Mason.  Love  Street 
in  Troy  was  named  for  him.' 
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POEMS 

POWER  OF  THE  PRINTED  WORD 
By  Rebecca  Phillips 

America  has  long  since  been  accustomed  to  being  powerfully 
impressed  by  the  printed  word,  whether  it  be  giant  or  pygmy. 

Huge  bill  boards  along  our  main  highways  make  every  man 
and  woman  associate  such  words  as  “The  Skin  You  Love  To 
Touch,'’  “Fruit  For  Juice”,  “Smoke  That  Satisfies”,  “The  Handy 
Cheese”  and  myriads  of  others  with  certain  products ; a particular 
brand  of  face  lotion,  fruit  juice,  cigarette  or  cheese.  But  just  as 
often  it  is  the  phrase  in  a verse  of  Scripture,  in  the  old  family  Bible, 
or  a framed  motto  in  a friend’s  ofice,  which  stays  with  you  day  in 
and  day  out,  indelibly  impressed — those  printed  words  you  saw. 

With  such  an  a valance  of  words  intended  to  direct  our  thoughts 
being  launched  over  radio  networks  and  from  loud  speakers  each 
day,  it  is  a wonder  the  printed  word  hasn’t  been  forced  to  take 
second  place  as  a powerful  influence.  But  recent  surveys  show 
that  radio  is  probably  not  displacing  the  printed  word.  Scientists 
give,  as  the  reason  for  this : those  who  happen  to  be  skilled  readers 
find  reading  a more  efficient  process  than  listening. 

In  a recent  survey  the  question  was  asked : “Do  you  get  more 
out  of  listening  to  the  radio  or  reading?” 

“You  can  concentrate  on  reading  more  than  on  listening,”  was 
the  statement  made  by  most  of  those  interviewed. 

Another  answer  frequently  given  was,  “Listening  is  easier  but 
you  get  more  out  of  reading  facts.” 

Even  in  the  matter  of  speed,  a reader  can  adjust  his  pace, 
while  a listener  cannot.  Therefore  he  can  read  a printed  advertise- 
mient  slowly  and  think  about  it  at  length,  while  he  must  listen  in  a 
split  second  to  an  announcer’s  statement  of  the  good  qualities  of 
some  product,  and  in  the  next  five  minutes,  before  he  has  had  time 
to  digest  this,  he  must  change  the  tempo  of  his  thoughts  to  blend 
with  a jive  band  program  or  the  proclamations  of  a paid  political 
speaker. 
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However,  radio  does  stimulate  curiosity  on  certain  subjects 
which  may,  at  the  time,  be  under  discussion.  It  is  then  the  listener 
turns  to  the  printed  word  to  know  more  about  his  subject,  so  it 
has  been  an  ally  of  word  print,  ever  since  radio  came  into  the 
American  home. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  in  having  many  words  which,  pe- 
culiarly our  own,  when  in  print,  seem  to  leap  from  their  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  word  family  and  create  vivid  mental  pictures. 

If  your  ad  tells  about  Mr.  Small  Townsman  buying  a lot  in  a 
certain  section,  the  Englishman  would  be  puzzled  at  that  word, 
lot,  but  any  small  boy  in  the  town  would  know  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  a lot.  We  have  Indian  words  peculiarly  our  own;  wig- 
wam, for  instance,  moccasin;  we  have  the  southern  word,  barbecue 
and  the  western  name  for  a home — ranch.  And  we  have  that 
famous  word,  “Pixilated”,  which  most  people  think  came  into  be- 
ing, to  describe  a movie  actor  in  “Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town”,  but 
which  was  used  to  describe  certain  odd  fishermen  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  long  before  Gary  Cooper  became  a favorite  “pixilat- 
ed” character  in  a movie. 

]\Iark  Twain  was  the  father  of  many  American  words  that 
have  become  powerful,  and  register  deeply  with  us : the  word, 
whoopee,  the  poker  game  phrases,  passing  the  buck,  four-flushing, 
new  deal  and  others. 

Words  change  in  style,  like  my  lady's  hats,  and  a current 
popular  word,  in  print,  can  be  far  more  effective  than  some  anti- 
quated model.  Our  grandfathers  skedaddled.  Our  fathers  \T- 
moosed.  Youngsters  of  today  simply  scram. 

All  these  short,  powerful,  printed  words  create  vivid  pictures. 
We  do  not  think  often  enough  how  fortunate  we  are  in  possessing 
such  a language  as  ours,  making  long,  flowery  phrases  unnecessary. 
If  we  were  Chinese,  the  title  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  hai’e  to  be 
Tzu  Ching,  or  “Solidified  Love”,  meaning  Romeo  and  Juliet  were 
so  much  in  love  they  would  rather  die  together  than  be  apart. 
“G  Men”  would  have  to  be  “Whole  Body  IMade  of  Gall,”  because 
the  Chinese  believe  a fearless  man  has  an  extra  amount  of  gall. 
But  we  need  no  such  phrases.  Our  words  carry  a punch.  A single 
word  often  carries  a punch. 
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Propoganda  dropped  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  on  enemy  territory, 
was  a vital  factor  in  winning  the  war.  The  printed  word  has  been 
used  before  in  fighting  wars.  In  the  Middle  Ages  scrolls  were 
wrapped  around  arrows  and  fired  into  beleaguered  castles.  Towarcl 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  a great  many  captured  prisoners  were 
found  to  have  some  of  the  pamphlets,  with  which  we  had  showered 
them,  in  their  possession. 

If  the  printed  word  can  help  win  wars,  it  can  certainly  help  in 
bringing  to  success  the  campaigns  we  are  waging  today  for  a better 
world.  And  we  should  use  it  for  its  higher  purposes  and  rely  on 
it  more.  ^ —THE  END. ' 
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INSPIRATION 
(A  Couplet) 

BHsabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

Divine  light  penetrates  our  human  shade, 
And  in  those  witching  hours  songs  are  made. 


POET  — ALCHEMIST 
John  Proctor  Mills 

The  Poet  is  an  alchemist 

Who  gathers  for  his  daily  grist 

The  clouds  of  blue  and  amethyst ; 

The  painted  rocks  of  sombre  tone, 

The  rolling  sea  ....  its  monotone, — 

The  desert  sands  with  bleached  bone  ; 

The  milky  white  of  lily  throats. 

The  pathos  of  the  mock-bird  notes. 

The  swishing  of  a field  of  oats ; 

He  gathers  gentleness  from  showers, 
And  sweetness  from  the  myriad  flowers, 
Then  blends  them  during  quiet  hours. 

— From  Westminster  Magazine, 
Oglethorpe  University,  Ga. 
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TO  A 'SCARLET  O’HARA  MORNING  GLORY 
John  Proctor  Mills,  Alabama 

Oh,  Morning  Glories  lifting  your  crimson  trumpets 
To  catch  the  golden  echoes  of  the  Autumn  sun — 

And  hailing  the  early  bird-life 
To  wake  in  beauty’s  dawn, 

How  soft  is  your  captured  music 
Caught  U])  in  throats  so  young — 

Like  hidden  song  of  fairies  that  filter  through  the  leaves — 
With  never  a note  that  is  blaring, 

Just  whispered  as  baby’s  breath. 

They  say  “You  are  but  a bind- weed 
With  mission  to  strangle  the  corn — 

And  your  leaves  are  patterned  heart-shape 
With  veins  in  fibered  line; 

And  your  life-blood  of  milky  whiteness 
Runs  cold  with  selfish  design.” 


But  I ! who  search  for  riches 
in  form,  and  colors  rare — 

Would  twine  your  velvet  tendrils 
To  bind  my  Lady’s  hair. 
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ON  WINGS  OF  THE  WIND 
John  Proctor  Mills 

On  wings  of  the  wind  from  the  south 
I hear  a soft  whisper  of  spring, 

It  breathes  of  young  leaves  and  blossoms  ; 

And  bluebirds  that  happiness  bring. 

It  tells  of  young  love  in  the  brambles 

Where  the  brown  breasted  thrush  is  at  home ; 

And  the  bright  flaming  coat  of  the  cardinals 
As  they  flash  on  the  sky’s  white  dome. 

'There’s  a sigh  of  the  new  things  waking — 

Of  gold  and  cream  lilies  on  lake; 

'There’s  a hint  of  faint  snatches  of  music — 

As  the  pollen-buds  sift  and  break. 

And  oh  ! to  this  poet-heart  tender 

Comes  the  mem’ry  of  other  fair  springs, 

With  Mother’s  fond  arms  close  about  him. 

Now  her  songs  in  his  lone  heart  sings. 

— From  Vendors  of  Song,  New  Y^ork. 

IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU 
John  Proctor  Mills 

It  is  nothing  to  you  that  men  go  by 

With  shoulders  stooping  and  hearts  bowed  down. 

Rearing  their  cross  like  a leaden  crown, — 

With  sad,  silver  brow,  and  silent  eye, — 

Their  one  grim  fault  being  sixty  ...  or  nigh? 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  and  should  you  frown 
And  mimic  with  laughter  like  happy  clown 
In  cheap  imitation,  your  face  awry? 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  night  and  day 

They  must  fare  them  forth  though  it  shine  or  rain. 

'There  are  others  to  feed  and  he  must  plan — 

No  time  for  idling  and  no  time  for  play, — 

It  is  seek  and  seek  with  his  might  and  main; — 

IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU THIS  IDLE  MAN? 

— The  County  Bard,  N.  J. 
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REFLECTIONS 

(A  Love  Song  done  in  the  Qiinese  manner) 

John  Proctor  Mills 

The  bamboo’s  are  waving  a welcome, 

They  see  you  coming; 

Their  yellow  reflections  wriggle  across  the  water, 

The  ripples  are  bits  of  whispered  laughter. 

A blue-winged  butterfly  sets  silently 
At  the  water’s  edge, — 

And  looks  with  love  into  its  mirror; 

Your  face  is  the  mirror  of  my  love. 

Night  creeps  gently  over  my  garden, 

And  star-flowers  waken  in  the  sky ; 

Love  is  the  bright  flower  in  my  garden, — 

And  You  are  Love  found  blooming  there. 

— Reflections  (poetry  magazine  N.Y.) 

A LETTER  FROM  LI  SING 
(A  Love  Letter  done  in  the  Chinese  manner) 

John  Proctor  Mills 

“You  came  into  my  life 

Like  fluttering  cloud-wings  white. 

And  your  eyes  were  dark  pools  of  mystic  love ; 

No  more  could  I resist  you — 

Than  could  the  blue-waters  that  cling 
Around  the  snow-white  feathers  of  the  swan 
When  he  quietly  drifts  across  her  heaving  breast. 

At  the  thought  of  you 

The  curtains  of  a new  haven  are  drawn  aside 

And  I wander  into  the  newly  l)uilt 

Temple  of  Eros  as  a butterfly 

Attracted  by  the  rainbow  colors 

Of  a dew-drenched  web 

When  morning  sunlight  filters  through.” 

— From  Poetry  Forum,  Haltimore,  Md. 
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ON  BREAKING  UP  A HOME 
By  Anne  Southerne  Tardy 

I attended  a funeral  this  morning: 

No  prayers  were  said,  no  blessing  asked,  or  given. 
No  outward  show  of  grief,  no  sound  of  mourning. 

No  solemn  thought  of  earth,  no  word  of  Heaven. 
Though  I mingled  with  the  guests,  a sad  feeling 
Of  aloofness  filled  and  stilled  my  own  heart, 

I felt  I was  in  some  far  place,  and  kneeling, 

For  strength,  at  least  to  look,  and  act  my  part. 

It  was  the  strangest  funeral,  there  was  Death, 

With  his  sharp  scythe.  Death  with  his  wicked  smile, 
I,  like  a stranger  among  them,  my  breath 
Painfully  coming  and  going  the  while. 

Then  I knew,  standing  there,  in  the  crowd  alone, 

It  was  the  end,  the  funeral  was  my  ozvn. 


‘The  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love.” 

Old  Song. 


Anne  Southerne  Tardy 

I think  that  God  loves  beauty,  one  sees  it 
Everywhere : in  all  of  nature’s  infinite 
Variance,  there  still  is  no  unlovely  thing. 

Through  lea  and  lowland,  there  is  blossoming. 

An  Autumn  fields  the  yellow  ripening  grain. 

A rainbow  shines  in  every  drop  of  rain. 

Sufficient  for  growth  if  sunsets  were  gray, 

Yet  painted  sky  foretells  another  day. 

The  rugged  rocks  upon  the  mountain  side 
Are  cushioned  softly  with  green  moss,  to  hide 
Rough  places  wrought  by  years  of  storm  and  rain. 
Just  as  a blessing  falls  to  balance  pain. 
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HALF  HOUR  IX  AUTUMN 
Anne  Southerne  Tardy 

We  sat  on  a log  on  the  steep  hillside 
And  watched  the  colour  spread  upward  in  wide 
Waves  from  the  horizon,  like  ink  on  blotting 
Paper,  until  the  sky  was  half-way  dyed 
A most  alluring  shade  of  full-ripe  peach. 

Against  it,  gnarled  apple  trees  seemed  to  reach 
And  limn  an  intricate  pattern,  knotting 
Their  leafless  boughs  in  black.  N’o  need  for  speech 
Between  us  two,  your  hand  in  mine,  as  night 
Flowing  down  from  the  dark  hills  embraced  the  light. 
A faint  rustling  through  bush  and  dry  grass, 

The  miracle  of  frost  had  come  to  pass. 

Hand  in  hand  we  lingered,  counting  no  time  lost. 

In  dreams  of  love  and  life  that  knows  no  frost. 


SINGING  RIVER 
By  J.  Mitchell  Pilcher 

(Composed  on  the  Bibb  Graves  Bridge,  s])anning  the  Coosa 
River,  Wetumpka,  Ala.) 

This  pensive  vale,  far  from  life’s  crowded  ways. 
Shepherds  the  restless  stream  and  drowsy  hill. 

Peaceful  and  soothing  as  the  glade  and  rill 
That  cool  the  quiet  town,  a dream-like  haze 
Conjures  the  charm  of  golden  yesterdays; 

Church  spires,  old  mansions,  and  a smoking  mill. 
Fringe  the  bland  open  fields  that  roam  at  will 
Between  the  rapids  and  the  distant  bays. 

Life  in  the  town  moves  leisurely  a long — 

Encircled  by  the  hills,  watchful  and  stee]). 

Men  scan  the  heights,  their  spirits  are  made  strong. 

And  all  is  well  within  the  towering  keep. 

Charmed  by  the  river,  lulled  with  liquid  song — 

The  very  streets  and  houses  seem  asleep. 
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“TO  MY  FRIEND” 

Eithylle  Wright  Neill,  Margerum,  Ala. 

“You  are  my  friend!” 

Four  simple  little  words 
Linked  end  to  end, 

Bring-  unto  me  earth’s  greatest  treasure ! 
YOU  are  my  friend! 

I emphasize  each  word 
And  know  that  Life  can  send 
No  gem  of  greater  measure. 

You  ARE  my  friend! 

With  wonder  of  it  all 

My  own  heart  swells  with  pride, 

Yet  makes  me  humble! 

You  are  MY  friend! 

You  are  there  if  I should  call; 

You  know  my  faults,  yet  loyal  on  my  side 
You  hold  my  hand  each  time  I stumble. 

You  are  my  FRIEND! 

I ask  no  more ! 

But  simply  offer  friendship  in  return 
On  which  you  can  depend. 

YOU  ARE  MY  FRIEND! 

Come  weal  or  woe, 

Always  unto  the  end 
It  is  enough  to  know 
You  are  my  friend! 
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’’MARY” 

Eithylle  Wright  Neill,  Margcruui,  Ala. 

I think  I know  how  Mary  felt 
When  powerless  to  aid  her  Son 
She  saw  Him  crucified ! 

Each  cruel  thorn  that  pierced  His  flesh, — 

Each  nail, — bit  deep  into  her  soul ; 

Her  heart  Avithin  her,  died ! 

Her  thoughts  were  not  of  glories  gained 
I think;  nor  Scriptures  come  to  pass. 

SorroAr  blacked-out  every  future  joy. 

Her  Man-child  gone  ! Hers  Avas  a broken  heart. 
She  Avas  just  a Mother 
Weeping  for  her  Boy! 


TWO  MOTHERS 
Frances  Hozvard  Kemp 

Two  Aveary  women 

Walked  the  road  to  Calvary’s  Hill 

The  Way  Avas  long — these  tAvo  Avere 
Travel-stained 

And  bitter  tragedy  of  long  sad  years 
Shone  from  their 
Aging  fading  eyes. 

These  two  spake  not 

Their  thoughts  (like  their 
Sad  hearts)  struggled  for  expression 

’Til — one  woman  spoke 
“Sister,  the  Avay  is  long 
To  Cavalry’s  Hill. 

Yet  tho’  my  steps  are  slow 

And  many  years  have  passed 

I would  see  again  the  Holy  Place 
Where  died  my  Son.” 
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The  other  woman  turned  tear-dimmed 
Eyes, 

She  whispered,  “Mary” — ? 

And  bowed  her  head 
And  let  the  tears  course  down 
The  path  they  had 
Made  thru’  long  sad  years. 

“Mary — Oh  God  !”  she  sighed. 

Mary  smiled — 

And  laid  a pale  hand 
Upon  the  woman’s  head. 

“You  know  me?  who  are  you? 

Why  grieve  you  so? 

You  never  saw  your  Son,  (had  you  one) 
Die  upon  yon  tragic  Hill. 

Lift  up  your  head  and  smile. 

Who  are  you?” 

Slowly  the  woman  turned 
And  from  those  eyes 

The  misery  of  the  world 
Shone  out — 

As  she  whispered — 

“Judas 

was 

my 

son.” 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Story  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Children  s Home  by  Anne  Kendrick 
Walker  in  collaboration  with  James  O.  Colley,  Sr.  I'he  Paragon 
Press,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  1945.  $2.50. 

Anne  Kendrick  Walker’s  historical  writings  are  well  known. 
Her  technique  is  skillful  and  varies  with  the  subject.  But  two 
elements  of  that  skill  seem  always  to  be  present.  History,  as  she 
interprets  it,  is  a living  broadening  whole.  And  a fact,  to  her,  is 
always  more  than  a fact:  It  is  something  that  happened  because 
certain  people  made  it  happen.  Consequently  The  Story  of  the  Baptist 
Children's  Home  is  far  more  than  a statistical  history  of  the  Baptist 
Home. 

There  are  many  dates  in  the  volume,  many  facts,  many  reports 
and  recommendations.  They  belong  there.  But  when  the  reader 
has  finished  the  book,  his  first  impression  is  that  he  has  seen  the 
birth  and  development  of  a great  humanitarian  movement  with  the 
Baptists  frequently  leading  the  way.  He  has  read  the  history  of 
the  Home.  But  he  has  also  read  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  history  of  Child  Welfare,  and  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
public  conscience. 

His  almost  simultaneous  impression  is  that  he  has  met  a great 
many  delightful  people  and  some  great  ones.  Portrait  after  por- 
trait comes  to  mind  of  the  children  of  the  Home  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  with  and  for  them  for  the  past  fifty 
} ears.  One  sees  children  raising  pigs  and  chickens  to  sell  to  the 
Home  for  pocket  money,  children  sitting  on  the  cottage  steps  at 
night  singing,  children  in  the  swimming  pool,  at  school,  in  Sunday 
school,  in  church.  Or  Miss  Hattie  Andrews  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  at  work  with  their  charges.  Or  the  Board  in  serious  dis- 
cussion. Or  the  Baptist  women  throughout  the  State  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  store  room.  There  are  many  other 
portraits : Miss  Walker  loves  people.  But  most  of  all  one  sees  the 
full-length  portraits  of  the  two  remarkable  men  who  have  been 
the  heart  of  the  institution  during  its  lifetime  of  fifty-odd  years. 
The  portraits  are  clear  by  virtue  of  what  they  did  and  said  over  a 
period  of  years:  The  Reverend  John  W.  Stewart  during  the  Ever- 
green period.  Dr.  James  O.  Colley  during  the  Troy  period. 
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Miss  Walker’s  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  befits  the 
fact  that  the  Home  has  been  in  two  cities,  Evergreen  and  Troy. 
The  Louise  Short  Baptist  Widows  and  Orphans  Home  opened  its 
doors  on  March  6,  1893.  Few  people  would  have  courage  to  open 
such  an  institution  with  only  volunteer  offerings  as  financial  back- 
ing, but  Mr.  Stewart  was  a remarkable  man.  He  was  eager  to 
begin. 


The  first  years  were  trying.  Furniture  and  equipment  were 
lacking,  even  food  upon  occasion.  John  Stewart  persisted.  He 
established  a newspaper  to  publish  his  appeals  for  money.  He 
urged  monthly  instead  of  semi-annual  collections  in  Baptist 
churches.  He  urged  the  organization  of  women  in  the  churches. 
He  made  every  Baptist  in  Alabama  thoroughly  aAvare  of  the  Louise 
Short  Home  and  its  problems. 


Money  came,  and  wise  expenditure.  In  1919,  when  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  established  a Child  Welfare  Department  with 
supervisory  powers,  the  Louise  Short  Home  easily  received  its 
license. 


In  November,  1920,  the  Baptist  State  Convention  voted  to 
move  the  Home  to  Troy  because  of  ''the  liberal  offer  made  by  Troy 
in  land,  in  unparalleled  school  facilities,  in  free  water,  in  low-priced 

electric  current,  in  free  medical  service and  in  general,  the 

generous  spirit  of  cooperation  which  promises  so  much  to  the 
future  of  the  institution.” 


By  June  14,  1923,  219  children  had  been  moved  to  the  re-named 
Baptist  Children’s  Home  in  Troy.  The  new  superintendent  was 
James  O.  Colley.  Alert  to  new  ideas  in  child  care,  the  new  super- 
intendent insisted  that  each  child  should  be  treated  as  an  individual. 
Children  were  put  in  small  cottages  instead  of  dormitories.  They 
were  taken  out  of  uniform  and  sent  to  public  schools.  A Mothers 
Aid  Department  was  added,  so  that  children  could  remain  in  un- 
broken homes.  A case-worker  joined  the  staff.  The  Home  became 
a member  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  And  as 
standards  were  raised  within  the  Alabama  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  standards  were  raised  by  the  Home. 
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Money  continued  to  come  in  from  free-will  offerinj^s,  and  tin* 
Baptists  increased  their  means  of  support.  'Hie  women’s  Octai^on 
Campaign  brought  in  thousands  of  dollars,  d'rucks  with  empt\ 
jars  went  out  and  came  back  filled.  “Closing  peo])le“  ado])ted  boys 
and  girls  and  entertained  them  at  vacation  time.  New  buildings 
were  given,  a bus,  farm  equipment.  And  money  has  never  stop])ed 
pouring  in  from  free-will  offerings.  Last  Christmas  the  donation 
was  the  largest  in  the  Home’s  history. 

It  is  a dramatic  story  Miss  Walker  tells  and  one  of  which 
Alabama  Baptists  may  be  very  proud.  But  as  Miss  Loula  Dunn. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  Alabama,  points  out  in  the 
Introduction,  the  book  is  written  for  many  people  besides  Alabama 
Baptists.  It  is  written  for  people  everywhere  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  child  welfare. 

— Emily  Calcott. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

CHLDERS — Caroline  Childers  married  Netherland  Tate.  Was 
she  the  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Wimberley) 
Childers,  who  lived  near  Summerfield,  Dallas  County.  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Tuttle,  3684  Herschell  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

CALDWELL — James  or  Robert  Caldwell  moved  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Forkland,  Greene  County,  in  1819.  Information  de- 
sired. Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Wylie,  Richburg,  S.  C. 

HARRIS — ^David  Harris  moved  from  Georgia  to  Alabama  about 
1828.  He  had  three  children:  Hiram  Wesley  Harris,  born  in 
Alabama,  August  28,  1828,  died  in  Texas,  March  13,  1921, 
married  Amanda  Bennister;  Francis  Harris;  and  J.  W.  P. 
Harris.  Information  on  David  Harris  desired.  Mr.  Jerry 
Patterson,  3011  Burchill  Road,  Fort  Worth  5,  Texas. 

HOBBS — James  Hobbs  married  Jerusha  Atkinson,  lived  in 
Lowndes  County,  Miss.,  but  his  estate  papers  state  they  lived 
in  Alabama,  1826-30.  James  Augustine  Hobbs,  born  1829,  in 
Alabama,  and  killed  at  the  Battle  of  New  Hope.  James  Madi- 
son Ware,  lived  in  Tuscaloosa,  1835-37,  whose  wife  was  Mexi- 
co (Maxie)  McGregor,  of  Tennessee,  they  having  removed  to 
Texas  after  the  War  of  Secession.  Mrs.  F.  K.  McGinnis,  5215 
Monticello  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

LEE — John  or  John  D.  Lee,  came  to  Barbour  County,  about  1839, 
and  settled  between  Clio  and  Louisville.  He  had  two  sons 
Davis  Crockett  Lee  and  James  L.  Lee.  Any  data  gratefully 
received.  Miss  Katherine  Stough,  458  S.  Court  St.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

PUGH — Wanted  the  father  of  Edward  Jackson  Pugh,  born  June 
14,  1830,  and  also  information  on  Stephen  Pugh,  son  of  Elijah 
Pugh,  Revolutionary  soldier,  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C.. 
came  to  Alabama  in  1812.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Caskey,  Bessie  Tift 
College,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

SHACKELFORD — Interested  in  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Shackelford  or  Shackleford.  Have  records  of  many  of  these 
names.  T.  K.  Jones,  716  Avenue  A.  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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WALL — John  Wall,  born  in  Alabama  in  1800.  He  and  bis  brother, 
Edward,  went  to  Newton  County,  Miss.,  in  1838.  John’s  chil- 
dren were  Jack,  James,  Nancy,  John,  Micajah,  Edward,  Jeff, 
Francis,  George  and  Jasper.  Mrs.  Dudley  W.  Conner,  109 
Thirteenth  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

WELSH — Am  interested  in  the  Welsh  family  of  Perry  County. 
John  Welsh  migrated  from  North  Carolina,  to  Marion,  Perry 
County,  in  1820.  The  Locketts  and  Coles  intermarried  with 
this  family.  Mr.  John  R.  Welsh,  11,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

WEAR — Information  on  Margaret  Rhea  Wear.  She  was  first 
married  to  a sheriff  named  Tabar.  Joe  F.  McIntyre,  759  N. 
Trezavant  St.,  Memphis,  12,  Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Editor  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  regrets 
that  the  magazine  has  not  in  recent  months  been  issued  on  time, 
the  explanation  being,  as  stated  in  the  Summer  issue,  that  the 
cost  of  publication  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  annual  aj)- 
propriation  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  out  four  numbers  each 
year.  This  condition  will  be  improved,  however,  if  the  Legisla- 
ture now  in  session  carries  out  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  as  recommended  by  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee held  in  the  late  Spring.  That  budget  doubles  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Quarterly  and  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  it 
out  on  time. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  are  varied  in  subject  matter,  each 
an  interesting  presentation  of  certain  phases  of  our  history. 
Material  for  the  Winter  issue  is  well  in  hand  but  it  will  be  sev- 
eral months  before  it  can  be  published  for  lack  of  funds. 


MARIE  BANKHEAD,  OWEN,  Editor. 
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Presentation  of  bronze  bust  of  former  Governor  William  ('.  Oates 
to  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  by  his  ^rand-dauj^hler, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Leiter  (Marion  Oates)  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  CALVIN  OATES 


November  30,  1833  - Septem.ber  9,1910 
Twenty-ninth  Governor  of  Alabama 


By  Walter  B.  Jones,  Presiding  Judge, 
Fifteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama. 


(The  occasion  of  this  tribute  was  the  presentation  of  a bronze  bust 
of  former  Governor  Oates  to  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  by  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Leiter  (Marion  Oates) 
of  Washington,  D,  C.,  December  2,  1946.  The  exercises  took  place  in  the 
Spanish- American  War  lobby  in  the  marble  hall  of  the  World  War 
Memorial  Building  and  brought  together  a number  of  State  officials 
and  personal  friends  of  the  Oates  family.  Lucien  D.  Gardner,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  presided.  The  bust  is  the  work 
of  Bryant  Baker,  an  eminent  British  and  American  sculptor.) 

We  are  met  here  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  Alabama’s  most  useful  and  most  distinguished 
sons,  William  Calvin  Oates.  He  lived  from  1833  to  1910,  a little 
less  than  eighty  years.  Those  were  the  years  in  which  he  lived 
and  made  the  record  of  his  life.  And  what  a record!  So  glorious 
and  so  useful  1 And  it  is  our  happy  privilege  this  afternoon  to 
turn  our  hearts  and  minds  back  over  the  period  in  which  this 
good  and  great  man  lived. 


The  record  of  Wm.  C.  Oates  is  a record  that  will  ever 
live  in  the  history  of  our  State.  It  is  a record  which  for  count- 
less generations  to  come  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Alabama,  especially  those  who  have  to  contend  with 
poverty  and  adversity.  It  is  a record  which  the  historian  of  the 
past  has  found  pleasure  in  considering,  and  it  is  a record  which 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  take  delight  and  pride  in  pre- 
serving. It  is  the  record  of  an  outstanding  son  of  our  State,  one 
who  loved  Alabama  all  the  days  of  his  life,  one  who  was  nursed 
at  her  breast,  and  one  who  now  sleeps  peacefully  in  her  bosom. 
It  is  the  record  of  a son  who  was  happiest  when  serving  his 
State  and  his  people.  This  record  is  a record,  too,  which  wears 
in  its  crown  those  things  which  men  and  women  hold  dearest: 
courage,  honor,  patience,  toil,  loyalty  and  high-mindedness. 
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We  Marvel  at  His  Accomplishments. 

As  we  study  this  record  and  look  back  on  the  life  of  the 
man  who  wrought  it,  we  are  amazed  at  the  things  he  accomplish- 
ed and  the  number  of  military  and  civil  offices  \Vm.  Oates 
held.  He  was  a country  school  teacher,  the  editor  of  a country 
weekly,  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  a 
member  of  two  Constitutional  Conventions,  1875  and  1901.  a 
congressman  of  the  United  States  for  six  consecutive  teims, 
a leader  of  his  political  party  for  more  than  half  a centuiy, 
the  governor  of  his  State,  an  author  of  distinction,  and  a 
soldier  in  two  wars — captain  and  colonel  in  the  armies  of  the 
Confederate  States  during  the  War  for  Southern  Indeiiendence. 
and  a brigadier  general  in  the  war  with  Spain,  1898.  Xo  other 
son  of  Alabama  in  all  the  long  history  of  the  State  has  ever 
held  so  many  different  civil  and  military  offices  as  did  \Vm. 
Oates. 

The  great  Alabamian  we  honor  here  this  afternoon  in  the 
capital  city  of  his  State,  and  within  little  more  than  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  home  in  which  he  lived  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  not  only  held  all  these  positions  of  trust,  but 
he  held  them  with  honor  and  distinction.  This  great  patriot 
discharged  every  duty  that  came  to  him  with  fidelity,  ability 
and  loyalty.  His  State  and  his  people  honoied  him  time  after 
time.  Wm.  C.  Oates  was  grateful,  for  his  was  a grateful  heai’t, 
and  he  showed  his  gratitude  by  giving  to  the  service  of  his 
people  the  noblest  and  best  that  was  in  his  heart  and  mind. 
Alabama  takes  a deep  pride  in  the  memory  of  Wm.  C.  Oates,  and 
will  ever  cherish  the  greatness  of  his  deeds  and  the  nobility  of 
his  soul. 


Brief  Review  of  His  Life. 

A brief  review  of  the  life  of  him  in  whose  honor  we  meet 
today  tells  us  that  the  twenty-ninth  governor  of  Alabama  was 
born  November  30,  1833,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago  last 
Saturday  in  what  is  now  a part  of  Bullock  County,  Alabama. 
On  the  spear  side  of  the  family  his  ancestors  were  Welsh,  and 
on  the  distaff  side  they  were  French  and  Irish. 

Young  Oates  had  limited  educational  opportunities  and,  as 
he  said  himself,  he  was  “born  in  poverty”  and  “reared  in  adver- 
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sity.”  But,  being  ambitious  and  studious,  he  largely  educated 
himself.  Then,  next,  he  became  the  teacher  of  a small  country 
school.  But  his  desire  for  a better  education  sent  him  back  to 
school;  after  teaching  for  a few  months  he  again  became  a 
student  and  finished  the  equivalent  of  a high  school  course  at 
old  Lawrenceville. 

Then  young  Oates  realized  that  the  profession  of  law  pre- 
sented opportunities  for  public  service.  So,  in  the  offices  of  a 
distinguished  firm,  Pugh,  Bullock  & Buford,  at  Eufaula,  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  The  law  never  had  an  apter  student. 
Studying  for  four  months  continuously,  sixteen  hours  a day,  he 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  the  law,  stood  a rigid  examination 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  1858.  At  once  he  opened  a 
law  office  at  Abbeville,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  a country 
newspaper. 


Invasion  of  the  South  Calls  Him  to  Battle 

Young  Oates,  however,  was  not  for  long  to  remain  a lawyer 
and  editor.  Soon  he  was  to  be  called  to  the  field  of  battle.  Janu- 
uary  11,  1861,  Alabama,  her  constitutional  rights  derided  and 
flouted  in  the  Union,  found  it  necessary  for  her  welfare  to  with- 
draw from  the  federal  union  and  to  resume  her  full  sovereignty. 
April  12,  Abraham  Lincoln,  violating  his  pledge,  attempted  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  The 
guns  of  the  Confederacy  reduced  the  fort  to  rubble  and  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  The  War  for  Southern  Independence  was 
now  begun.  Young  Oates  immediately  buckled  on  his  sword, 
organized  a company  of  infantry  among  his  fellows,  and  soon 
marched  off  to  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia  to  become  a part  of 
the  Fifteenth  Alabama  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

The  young  Alabamian,  of  commanding  presence,  was  a born 
fighter  and  leader.  He  led  his  command  bravely  in  more  than 
twenty-five  battles  and  fought  his  way  to  a colonelcy  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  At  Gettysburg  his  regiment  held  the  extreme 
right  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  in  the  Confederate  line  when  it 
assaulted  the  federal  forces  posted  on  ‘Little  Round  Top,’  July 
2,  1863,  and  came  very  near  turning  the  battle  into  victory  for 
the  armies  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Colonel  Oates’  regiment  arrived  on 
the  battle  field  after  a forced  twenty-eight  mile  march.  It  was 
here  too  that  Colonel  Oates  lost  his  beloved  brother,  who  “fell 
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upon  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  pierced  through  wiih  ^ ight 
bullets.” 

Battle  after  battle  saw  Colonel  Oates  swing  inlo  ac;i::  i.  H 
was  with  Hood’s  division  in  the  West.  His  sword  flashed  hi^jr 
amid  the  smoke  and  cannonade  at  Chickamauga.  It  ..w  in; 
high  before  the  regiment  at  Lookout  Mountain,  and  it  flashed 
in  the  early  morning  sun  at  Fussell’s  Mill,  near  Petersburg. 
There  on  August  16,  1864,  Wm.  C.  Oates  gave  his  right  arm 
for  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  loss  of  this  arm  which  prevent- 
ed the  Confederate  warrior  from  becoming  a brigadier  general 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  a promotion  which  General  John  H. 
Hood,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  had  recommend- 
ed. 


After  that  grievous  wound  had  healed.  Colonel  Oates  re- 
turned to  his  military  duties.  And  when  the  Confederacy  forever 
furled  her  battle  flags  and  her  banner  became  the  Conquered 
Banner  of  song  and  story,  at  Appomattox  Court  House  on  that 
historic  Palm  Sunday,  April,  1865,  the  one-armed,  Alabama 
colonel  made  his  weary  way  back  to  his  native  State  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession. 


The  Years  Pass  By 

The  years  pass  slowly  by,  and  we  see  the  former  Confeder- 
ate soldier  back  among  his  people,  laboring  for  their  good.  The 
Democratic  and  Conservative  Party  needs  him  to  battle  for  the 
success  of  its  principles,  and  in  1868  the  party  sends  him  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Oates’  people  recognize  his  ability  and  character. 
They  send  him  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  and  that 
body  makes  him  the  chairman  of  its  important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  No  member  exceeds  him  in  industry  and 
ability. 

In  1875  Alabama,  having  redeemed  itself  fiom  the  rule  of 
the  Scalawags,  Carpet  Baggers,  Radicals,  and  Black  Republi- 
cans, has  need  of  a new  consitution.  The  State  calls  a constitu- 
tional convention  and  Colonel  Oates  takes  his  seat  as  a delegate. 
He  serves  all  through  the  convention  from  Sept.  6,  1875  to  ad- 
journment on  October  second,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
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vention’s  judiciary  committee.  Six  weeks  later,  November  17, 
the  people  of  the  State  adopted  the  Constitution  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes,  and  it  became  the  organic  law  of 
the  law  of  the  State  and  remained  so  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century. 


Spends  Thirteen  Years  in  Congress 

Colonel  Oates  resumed  his  law  practice,  but  the  people  had 
need  of  his  great  learning  and  experience  again.  So,  in  1881  the 
people  of  his  district  sent  Colonel  Oates  to  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  They  kept  him  there  just  as 
long  as  he  wished  to  remain.  Six  consecutive  times  they  sent 
him  back  to  Washington.  He  was  an  able  and  courageous  con- 
gressman for  thirteen  years. 

In  Congress  Colonel  Oates  devoted  his  great  talents  to  the 
advancement  of  education  and  agriculture.  He  did  not  always 
vote  strictly  v/ith  his  party.  At  times  he  felt  some  of  the  mea- 
sures sponsored  by  it  were  not  for  the  good  of  his  country.  So 
he  voted  against  these,  having  the  same  conviction  with  Presi- 
dent Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  that  he  serves  his  paity  best  who 
serves  the  country  best. 

Congressman  Oates  was  always  opposed  to  special  and 
class  legislation.  When  Congress  sought  to  pass  the  direct  re- 
funding tax  bill,  he  opposed  the  measure  vigorously  and  led 
against  it  the  longest  filibuster  that  had  occurred  up  to  that 
time.  ‘The  Hero  of  Little  Round  Top”  deadlocked  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  eight  days  and  nights  and  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  that  session. 


The  Governor  of  Alabama 

In  1894  Alabama  needed  the  strong  will  and  indomitable 
courage  of  Wm.  C.  Oates  as  her  chief  executive.  One  of  the 
greatest  struggles  ever  made  against  a Democratic  nominee  in 
the  State  was  directed  against  Colonel  Oates.  But  he  defeated 
Capt.  Reuben  F.  Kolb,  the  candidate  of  the  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crats and  also  backed  by  the  Populists  and  the  Republicans. 
Oates’s  majority  was  more  than  27,000  votes. 


Governor  Oates  handled  the  affairs  of  the  State  with  sound 
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common  sense,  marked  ability  and  great  success.  He  h:  taldish^- I 
five  additional  agricultural  schools,  set  up  county  and  mun  ^ipal 
boards  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  fav(;red  meas- 
ures to  set  up  a sinking  fund  and  gradually  i educe  the  Stat* 
debt.  The  Governor’s  special  message  on  the  public  schn(;l  system 
in  Alabama  ranks  as  one  of  the  State’s  great  State  papers.  He 
served  only  one  term.  During  his  canvass  he  announced  that, 
if  elected,  he  would  not  be  a candidate  for  a second  term,  and 
the  Governor  held  to  his  resolve.  He  retired  December  1,  189b. 


Appointed  Brigadier  General  by  McKinley 

Retiring  from  the  Governor’s  office,  and  now  a little  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  Governor  Oates  re-opened  his  law  office  in 
Montgomery,  with  the  hope  that  his  public  duties  were  ended. 
But  the  Governor  was  not  to  remain  in  private  life  very  long. 
For  in  1898,  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, 1775,  the  United  States  declared  War  on  Spain.  The  regular 
army  was  not  sufficient  in  size  or  strength  to  combat  the  foe. 
Volunteers  flocked  to  the  colors.  William  McKinley,  President 
of  the  United  States,  looking  for  experienced  military  talent  to 
command  the  volunteer  armies,  stepped  across  the  old  lines 
of  sectional  hate  and  misunderstanding,  and  William  C.  Oates 
became  a Brigadier  General  of  United  States  Volunteers. 


“I  Am  Now  a Yankee  General” 

In  accepting  his  new  military  rank,  the  old  Confederate 
Colonel  who  had  so  often  led  his  forces  against  the  United 
States  Army,  said:  “Times  change  and  we  change  with  them. 
I believed  implicitly  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  served  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until  it  went 
down  in  smoke  and  blood.  The  United  States  is  now  my  govern- 
ment, and  with  my  one  arm  I will  serve  it  as  faithfully  as  I did 
the  Confederacy.  I now  don  the  Uniform  and  wave  the  flag 
upon  which  many  times  from  1861  to  1865  I ordered  my  command 
to  fire.  I am  now  a Yankee  General,  formerly  a Rebel  Colonel, 
and  right  each  time!” 

General  Oates  commanded  three  different  brigades  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  His  brigades  were  composed  largely 
of  soldiers  from  Northern  States,  and  they  soon  learned  to  love 
and  respect  the  old  warrior  who  had  been  with  Lee  at  Gettys- 
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burg.  But  the  war  did  not  last  very  long,  and  the  General  did 
not  get  to  see  active  service  in  Cuba,  much  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment. He  resigned  his  General’s  commission  March,  1899, 
and  again  went  back  to  his  beloved  law  books. 

A Constitution  Maker  Again  in  1901. 

If  the  old  warrior,  now  66  years  old,  thought  that  he  was 
out  of  the  public  service,  he  thought  incorrectly.  In  1901  the 
people  of  Alabama  decided  that  the  Constitution  of  1875,  which 
the  General  helped  to  write,  needed  revision.  A constitutional 
convention  was  called.  William  C.  Oates  again  became  a member, 
this  time  taking  his  seat  as  a delegate  from  the  State-at-large. 
In  a body  where  there  were  many  able  and  wise  statesmen,  there 
was  none  abler  nor  wiser  than  Wm.  C.  Oates.  The  convention 
met  at  the  State  Capitol,  Montgomery,  May  21,  and  remained 
in  session  until  September  3,  1901. 

General  Oates  took  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
convention  and  was  chairman  of  the  convention’s  Committee  on 
the  Legislative  Department.  He  was  also  a mem.ber  of  the  Com- 
miittee  on  Suffrage  and  Elections. 

General  Oates,  in  common  with  many  high-minded  Ala- 
bamians in  and  out  of  the  convention,  did  not  believe  in  the 
‘Grandfather  Clause’  and  did  not  give  support  to  the  blanket 
disfranchisement  provisions  of  the  proposed  consititution.  He 
felt  that  the  ‘Grandfather  Clause’  violated  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  also  objected  to  it  because  he  said  it  was  un-Ameri- 
can and  anti-Democratic  and  belongs  to  a regal  or  kingly  form  of 
government. 

In  his  last  speech  to  the  convention  General  Oates  explain- 
ed the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  other 
delegates.  “They  contended,”  he  said,  “the  convention  was  call- 
ed to  disfranchise  the  Negro.  I contend  that  this  view  of  the 
purpose  was  too  narrow ; that  the  convention  was  called  to  so 
reform  and  elevate  the  suffrage  as  to  secure  honest  elections.” 

Feared  Only  to  Do  Wrong. 

Once  when  General  Oates  was  absent  from  the  Convention 
because  of  a pressing  engagement  elsewhere,  an  important  vote 
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was  taken.  Someone  suggested  that  he  was  ‘running  away’  from 
the  vote.  As  soon  as  the  old  warrior  and  fighting  Democrat 
heard  this,  he  took  the  floor  of  the  convention,  and,  rising  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege,  thundered  a scathing  rebuke 
against  the  delegate  who  made  the  remark,  saying: 

“I  never  ran  away  from  it.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  wise,  but 
I am  not  afraid  of  anything  in  God  Almighty’s  world,  except  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  do  wrong.  Nothing  else  do  I fear.” 

These  are  not  words  of  self-praise ; they  are  but  the  state- 
ment of  a truth  known  to  all — the  courage  that  was  ever  in  his 
soul. 


Voted  at  the  Polls  to  Ratify. 

General  Oates  supported  the  new  Constitution.  He  declared 
that  it  was  not  such  an  instrument  as  the  people  of  Alabama 
were  entitled  to,  and  had  a right  to  expect.  But  it  was  far  better 
than  the  1875  constitution  and  he  thought  it  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  State  that  it  be  ratified  by  the  people.  The  election 
was  held  November  11,  1901.  More  than  135,000  voters  went  to 
the  polls.  The  vote  against  ratification  was  54,875;  for  ratifica- 
tion 81,734,  and  the  Constitution  of  1901  was  ratified  by  a ma- 
jority of  26,879  votes.  Under  this  Constitution,  which  Wm.  C. 
Oates  helped  to  form,  Alabama  has  prospered  and  grown  great 
in  strength  and  spirit. 

Again  Opens  His  Law  Books. 

Governor  Oates  again  returned  to  his  law  books.  His  public 
career  was  ended.  He  was  happy  in  private  life  with  his  family 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1882  he  had  married  Sarah 
Toney  of  Eufaula.  She  was  born  September  28,1862.  She  was  the 
devoted  companion  of  his  life.  To  them  was  born  one  child,  a 
son,  William  Calvin  Oates,  Jr.,  at  Roseland,  Alabama,  May  20, 
1883.  Governor  Oates  took  great  pride  in  his  son  and  made  him 
his  executor.  In  his  will  (See  Record  of  Wills,  Vol.  8,  pp.  146- 
148)  probated  in  1909  in  Montgomery  County,  the  father  says: 
“William  is  now  25  years  old,  a well  informed,  young  lawyer, 
and  a man  of  good  sense  and  good  character.  In  him  I have  the 
utmost  confidence.’’  Wm.  C.  Oates,  Jr.  served  as  a captain  in 
the  First  World  War.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  elected  the 
first  commander  of  the  American  Legion  Post  here.  In  later 
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years  Captain  Oates  served  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  Securi- 
ties Commission.  He  did  his  important  work  ably  and  faithfully. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a result  of  the  fight 
Captain  Oates  waged  against  wild-cat  stocks,  the  wise  laws  he 
framed  for  the  State  of  Alabama  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale 
of  stocks,  the  people  of  our  State  were  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Will  Oates’s  memory  should  not  be  forgotten.  William 
C.  Oates,  Jr.  married  Miss  Georgia  Saffold,  of  Montgomery,  and 
this  handsome  gift  to  Alabama  today  comes  from  the  generous 
heart  of  Governor  Oates’s  granddaughter,  Marion  Oates  Leiter, 
the  only  child  of  his  beloved  son. 


At  the  Grave  of  Governor  Oates. 

Early  today,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shone  on 
the  tombs  at  Oakwood  Cemetery,  I stood  by  the  last  resting 
place  of  Alabama’s  faithful  and  loyal  son,  in  that  peaceful 
city  of  the  dead.  A few  feet  south  of  his  grave  sleeps  the  com- 
panion of  his  life,  the  good  wife,  who  died  July  2,  1933.  A few 
feet  north  of  the  Governor’s  grave  rests  the  ashes  of  his  only 
child  and  son,  who  died  February  6,  1938. 

In  the  center  of  the  plot  stands  a majestic,  marble  monu- 
ment, supporting  a handsome  bronze  statue,  eight  feet  tall,  of 
the  old  warrior  and  statesman.  On  the  east  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  carved  these  words,  written  by  William  C.  Oates  to  be 
his  epitaph : 


WILLIAM  C.  OATES 
BORN  NOVEMBER  30,  1833 
DIED  SEPTEMBER  9,  1910 

BORN  IN  ADVERSITY,  REARED  IN  POVERTY,  WITHOUT 
EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES,  YET  BY  HONEST  INDIVID- 
UAL EFFORT  HE  OBTAINED  A COMPETENCE  AND  THE 
CONFIDENCE  OF  HIS  FELLOWMEN.  WHILE  FAIRLY  LIBER- 
AL TO  RELATIVES  AND  THE  WORTHY  POOR.  A DEVOTED 
CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER,  HE  GAVE  HIS  RIGHT  ARM  FOR 
THE  CAUSE.  HE  ACCEPTED  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR 
WITHOUT  A MURMUR;  AND  IN  1898-9  HE  WAS  A BRIGA- 
DIER GENERAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE 
WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

On  the  west  face  of  the  monument  is  this  inscription: 

“A  SOLDIER  IN  TWO  WARS,  CAPTAIN,  COLONEL,  AND 
GENERAL;  LEGISLATOR,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS,  AND 
GOVERNOR.” 
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The  Dead — They  Are  So  Soon  Forj^ot. 

This  monument  was  erected,  and  the  inscriptions  carved 
thereon,  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Governor’s  Last 
Will.  In  Item  11  he  says:  “The  dead,  they  are  so  soon  forgot.” 
And  he  directs  his  executor  to  erect  the  monument  and  specifies 
the  words  he  wishes  engraved  on  it.  Explaining  the  inscription, 
the  Governor  says:  “These  inscriptions  are  not  designed  for 
ostentatious  display,  but  to  point  the  way  to  success  to  others 
who  come  after  me.” 

William  Calvin  Oates  wanted  to  live  in  the  memory  of  his 
fellowmen,  and  in  the  memory  of  generations  to  come  after 
him.  “The  dead,  they  are  so  soon  forgot,”  he  says  in  sharply 
affecting  words. 

But  Alabama  will  not  forgot  her  noble  son,  William  Calvin 
Oates.  He  lives  in  the  history  of  his  State  and  in  the  memory  of 
a grateful  people. 

This  afternoon,  as  I think  of  this  great  Alabamian,  I recall 
the  words  he  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama  one  day 
in  November,  1871,  when  he  paid  tribute  to  the  immortal  Gen- 
eral James  H.  Clanton  of  Alabama: 


“No  man  ever  lived  within  her  borders,  who  was  more  devoted 
to  his  State  than  was  the  deceased  to  his  beloved  Alabama. 
Every  measure  calculated  to  redound  to  her  glory,  and  add  to  her 
material  prosperity,  found  in  him  a sincere  friend  and  a fearless 
advocate.  Whatever  tended  to  her  dishonor,  foremost  among  her 
stauch  defenders,  he  was  ever  ready  to  resist  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. His  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,  was  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  it  did  not  surpass  his  generosity.  In  his  charge  at  Bonne- 
ville, like  the  leader  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  he  displayed  a 
sublimity  of  courage  equal  to  the  French  Marshal  whose  response 
to  the  demands  of  his  enemies  was:  “A  Marshal  of  France  never 
surrenders.”  He  excited  in  his  enemies  both  terror  and  admira- 
tion, as  Murat  did  of  the  Cossacks;  yet  all  the  blows  he  ever  in- 
flicted, all  his  exertions,  both  mental,  and  physical,  were  but 
the  outpourings  of  his  generous  nature,  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
presed,  and  in  the  cause  of  right.  Notwithstanding  his  impetuosity, 
when  the  exigency  demanded  it,  he  was  cool,  deliberate  and  cau- 
tious in  counsel.” 


These  eloquent  words  of  tribute  to  General  Clanton  are  the 
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true  and  fitting  tribute  also  to  General  William  C.  Oates. 

May  the  sun  that  lights  the  world  by  day,  and  the  stars 
that  shine  by  night,  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  grave  of 
William  C.  Oates,  and  may  the  soul  of  Alabama’s  beloved  son 
be  with  our  Father  in  eternal  and  everlasting  glory. 
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TWO  CONFEDERATE  SURGEONS,  NEGRO  BODY  GUARD 
AND  A HORSE,  JOURNEY  FROM  DURHAM,  NORTH 

CAROLINA  TO  COLLIRENE,  LOWNDES  COUNTY,  > 
ALABAMA,  ON  FIFTY  CENTS 

The  experience  of  Drs.  Hugh  William  Caffey  and  Dunklin 

Pierce,  Graduates  of  Charleston  Medical  College,  As 
Related  By  The  Former  To  His  Grandson,  As 
Recited  Herein 

By  Samuel  W.  Catts 

On  the  morning  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered 
in  North  Carolina,  I took  my  Oath  of  Allegiance  at  Durham. 
There  the  Yankee  Medical  Outfit  cast  all  of  its  supplies  into  the 
street.  The  Confederates  had  none.  All  fighting  was  over,  and 
all  was  haste  by  the  respective  opponents  for  home,  the  South- 
erners moving  along  the  Southwestern  Seaboard. 

The  tragedy  of  it,  I had  in  my  pockets  on  this  morning 
something  near  One  Jhousand  Dollars  in  Confederate  money, 
then  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  printed,  to  make  my  journey 
to  Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  and  naught  else.  Seeing  what  the 
Yankees  had  cast  overboard  I recognized  the  value  in  a certain 
vial  of  medicine,  took  it  into  a drug  store  at  Durham  and  sold 
it  for  fifty  cents,  United  States  coin.  About  this  time  Dunk, 
(Dr.  Dunklin  Pierce  of  Lowndes  County),  my  first  cousin  who 
attended  Charleston  Medical  College  with  me,  lode  in  on  a slab- 
sided  horse  followed  by  .his  negro  body  guard. 

I found  that  Dunk,  too,  had  taken  his  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
We  went  into  consultation  and  started  for  home.  The  partner- 
ship procedure,  concerning  the  horse,  we  agreed  upon  an  alter- 
nated fifty-fifty  basis.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  Dunk  rode,  got 
down,  walked.  I upped,  and  rode.  The  Negro  body  guard  walking 
all  the  way. 

The  territory  over  which  we  traveled  was  much  of  that  of 
the  infamous,  ‘hell  warring’  Sherman  had  burnt  in  gloat  of  his 
luthlessness  and  to  be  accredited  first  of  its  kind,  in  American 
warfare,  as  a glorious  soldier.  The  Southern  Confederates  along 
this  route  who  had  supported  and  supplied  its  armies  to  utmost 
degree  followed  in  the  last  results  by  the  fires  and  ravishments 
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Sherman  employed,  was  wholly  deficient  to  feed  a straggling, 
defeated  army  flowing  through  it. 

There  were  days  on  this  journey,  like  others,  accepting 
food  where  it  could  be  had,  we  were  without,  and  our  hunger 
was  such  \ve  could  eat  the  bark  off  of  the  trees,  so  to  speak,  and 
did  from  roots  and  herbs,  the  earth  offered  sap. 

On  our  approach  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  a Confederate  on 
about  such  a slab-sided,  fleabitten  appearing  animal  as  the  one 
we  rode,  came  into  our  highway  from  across  road.  We  introduced 
ourselves  and  found  he  was  a Confederate  from  Alabama,  a Mr. 
Judkins  of  Elmore  County.  We  inquired  if  he  had  taken  his  Oath 
of  Allegiance?  With  an  oath  in  name  of  the  Creator  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  he  swore  he  had  not,  and  never  expected  to!  We 
assured  him  we  could  not  say,  but  thought  the  issue  was  ap- 
proaching a test  as  we  were  nearing  the  City  of  Augusta  and 
all  bridges  of  any  consequence  we  had  encountered  were  amply 
guarded  and  Oath  of  Allegiance  exacted  in  lack  of  evidence  oth- 
erwise. 

When  we  neared  this  bridge  our  Confederate  companion  be 
held  the  armed  guards  upon  it,  and  we  decided  to  calmly  observe 
his  process  of  crossing  it.  In  his  maneuvres,  he  fired  up  his 
steed  by  slamming  a spur  into  him,  raced  him  head  long  towards 
the  bridge,  whirled  him  back  up  the  highway,  took  a new  start, 
and  under  spurring  vigor  he  and  his  steed  hit  the  bridge  for  all 
acceleration  could  be  had.  The  guards  began  firing  at  him  and 
it  seemed  to  us  he  was  knocking  aloose  all  the  planks  of  the 
bridge  in  his  heroic  event.  It  was  our  opinion  the  guards  did  not 
attempt  to  kill  him,  but  that  be  as  it  may,  he  beat  us  to  Alabama, 
for  we  never  saw  him  again. 

The  last  ten  of  our  fifty  cents  was  paid  to  the  ferryman  at 
West  Point,  Ga.,  to  set  two  Confederates,  a Negro  body  guard 
and  a horse  across  the  Chattahoochie.  In  Alabama,  as  we  neared 
Tuskegee,  Dunk  began  to  brag  what  a meal  we  would  receive 
from  a lady  relative  (on  the  off  side  from  mine)  of  his  house.  I 
remarked  to  him:  “It  remains  to  be  seen.  Dunk,  for  we  have 
passed  many  an  Old  Colonial  where  people  who  once  lived  in 
affluence,  we  found  destitute.”  We  arrived,  and  Dunk  was  given 
the  admonition  if  he  received  the  welcome  he  was  guaranteeing, 
to  send  his  horse  back  by  his  body  guard  to  the  square  for  me. 
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I beheld  him  ride  up  to  an  Old  Home,  his  body  guard  held  the 
stirrup  for  his  ‘Marster’  to  dismount  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
rein,  Dunk  mounts  steps,  seizes  a pull-knocker,  a lady  appears, 
Dunk  returns  to  his  steed,  remounts  and  comes  riding  into  the 
square.  More  than  this  I heard  him  cuss  a house,  the  like  I never 
heard  before.  To  his  dying  day  he  could  not  be  unconvinced  that 
lavish  food  and  great  affluence  remained  there. 

On  our  continued  journey  we  arrived  at  Line  Creek,  the 
boundary  between  Macon  and  Montgomery  Counties.  Our  ap- 
pearance on  this  morning  was  that  of  a couple  of  vagabonds. 
We  had  no  lice  on  us,  but  such  possibility  could  not  be  gainsaid 
except  by  ourselves  and  we  v/ere  ashamed  to  arrive  and  be  seen 
in  Montgomery  in  this  condition  by  our  friends,  so  we  had  the 
n^gro  body  guard  wash  out  our  clothes,  hang  them  on  bushes 
to  dry  as  v/e  reposed  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Again  our  journey  was  resumied  and  on  this  day  near  sun 
set,  I remarked  to  Dunk : “We  are  now  approaching  the  home  of 
one  of  my  relatives,  Mr.  Hugh  Madison  Caffey.  These  are  his 
acres  and  yonder  sits  his  home  off  of  this  Mt.  Meigs  road.  I 
shall  not  do  any  bragging.  Dunk,  but  we  shall  see  what  kind  of 
a reception  can  be  given  us.”  We  ascended  the  sloping  grade, 
passed  through  the  ‘Big  Gate’  and  came  to  the  inner  ‘little 
gate’  and  hitching  post.  Dunk  dismounted  and  we  proceeded  up 
the  walkway.  A gentleman  sat  on  his  gallery,  looked  us  o’er, 
recognized  me,  came  down  to  greet  us,  gathered  each  in  an  arm 
and  assured  us  of  his  welcome:  took  us  upstairs  got  us  into  some 
of  his  garments : had  us  a roaring  hot  supper,  stated  we  should 
rest  as  long  as  we  pleased,  and  when  our  journey  was  resumed 
he  would  send  us  home  to  Lowndes  in  his  carriage. 


At  breakfast,  next  morning,  we  stated  we  had  been  so  long 
from  home  we  were  ready  to  start.  In  his  carriage  he  rode  as  far 
as  Montgomery  with  us,  the  negro  body  guard  on  Dunk’s  horse 
led  Mr.  Caffey’s  saddle  animal  for  his  return  from  Montgomery 
to  his  home. 

Thus  did  two  Confederate  Surgeons,  a Negro  body  guard 
and  a horse  travel  from  Durham,  North  Carolina,  to  Collirene, 
Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  on  fifty  cents, — present  coin  of  the 
realm. 
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GENERAL  JAMES  H.  CLANTON,  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER, 
PATRIOT  AND  COURAGEOUS  ALABAMIAN 

Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen, 

Department  of  Archives  and  History, 

Memorial  Building, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dear  Mrs.  Owen: — 

Following  your  request  that  I give  you  in  writing  the  sever- 
al incidents  I did  orally  concerning  the  courageous  character  of 
General  James  H.  Clanton  and  his  resentment  and  resolve  to 
free  Alabama  from  carpet  baggers’  reign  when  rule  and  ruin 
was  in  power,  I do  so  from  recitals  of  the  incidents  to  me  by 
those  Confederate  Soldiers  of  his  time  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

The  first  of  these  was  from  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  John  T. 
Northington,  native  of  Autauga  County.  But  first  to  qualify 
him  as  a Confederate  Soldier,  I shall  have  to  begin  with  his  boy- 
hood statement: 

“When  the  students  from  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa  followed  in  behind  Wilson’s  Raid  on  Selma,  I quit  my 
home  near  Autaugaville  at  16  years  of  age  and  ‘fell  in’  with  these 
students.  When  we  reached  Big  Mulberry  Creek  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Alabama  River  this  stream  was  in  tremendous  flood. 
During  the  night  it  was  learned  that  a part  of  Wilson’s  raiders 
would  double  back  from  Selma  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  and 
I took  two  big  husky  negroes  and  we  crawled  out  on  the  bridge 
over  that  stream  and  cut  three  spans,  or  tiers,  out  of  it.  It  held 
up  these  raiders  when  they  reached  it  next  morning  for  about 
six  hours.  We  were  forced  to  retreat  and  near  Old  Vernon  on 
the  Alabama  we  fought  a skirmish  battle.  The  thing  which  has 
most  lingered  with  me  from  the  fight  were  the  words  of  our 
Commander,  who  whenever  near  and  it  was  possible,  command- 
ed me:  ‘Give  ‘em  hell,  John!  Give  ‘em  hell!” 

“Three  years  later  I left  my  father’s  home  and  came  to 
Montgomery  ‘to  get  out  on  my  own’.  I learned  in  due  course 
that  General  Clanton  was  ‘building  him  up  an  army  to  rid  Ala- 
bama of  carpet  baggers  and  to  restore  his  State  to  safe  and 
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sound  Government  ere  it  was  financially  and  otherwise  destroy- 
ed.’ The  rabble,  with  kinky  heads  in  full  brotherly  love  and  fond 
embrace,  were  issuing  bonds  and  committing  other  ruinous  acts 
against  the  State,  which  even  tp  this  date,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  discharge. 

“General  Clanton  considered  he  needed  in  his  army  ‘young 
bucks’.  It  was  not  a question  of  the  bravery  of  the  old  Confeder- 
ate soldier  who  had  demonstrated  this  fact  on  many  battle  fields 
drenched  with  Yankee  blood,  but  these  warriors  had  returned 
home  to  decimation  and  considering  the  destitute  circumstances 
of  their  wives  and  children  they  could  not  take  chances  on  the 
consequences  of  prejudgments  and  convictions  from  Federal 
Courts.  Yet  there  were  many,  regardless  of  consequences  just 
as  resolute,  abiding  the  time  when  Alabama  could  be  redeemed, 
but  it  was  General  Clanton  who  took  us  out  at  night  and  drilled 
us  somewhere  in  the  area  North  of  the  ground  on  which  is  now 
located  the  freight  house  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

“Never  the  number  of  votes  sent  up  from  the  Black  Belt 
Counties  of  Alabama  and  all  others  over  the  State  could  be 
found  sufficient  to  vote  the  radicals  out,  voting  the  names  of 
those  legally  qualified  and  those  of  all  the  dead  dogs,  mules, 
niggers  and  those  taken  from  tombstones.  The  same  prevailed 
in  County  elections ; but,  in  due  course  County  by  County  first 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  redemption  and  running  the  ‘bag- 
gers’ out.  Gradually  by  legal  means  it  was  being  done.  Then 
arrived  the  time  for  a ‘show  down’  for  the  State  of  Alabama.  On 
completed  returns,  all  boxes  were  counted  in  and  we  had  our 
watchers  within  and  without  the  Capitol : day  and  night ; some- 
thing never  before  so  effective : nothing  could  go  out  and  nothing 
come  in. 

“General  Clanton  had  on  his  stalmate,  and  there  they  sat 
in  the  State  Senate  Chamber  for  three  days  without  counting, 
claiming  some  boxes  were  missing  and  had  not  ‘come  in.’  On 
this  third  day  the  General  gave  his  ultimatum:  ‘I  give  you  until 
twelve  o’clock  noon  to-morrow  to  count  this  vote!’ 

“In  ample  time  General  Clanton’s  assemblage  filed  ‘into 
Court  Square.  From  Court  Square  he  issued  an  order  for  one  of 
his  soldiers  to  walk  from  there  up  Dexter  Avenue  up  Capitol 
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steps  and  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  return  and  report  to  him  the 
exact  time  required.  When  marching  time  arrived,  the  proces- 
sion proceeded  up  Dexter  Avenue  young  and  old  with  one  re- 
solve, State  Recovery  and  Redemption! 

“That  General  heading  the  procession  stepped  into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  drew  a bead  on  the  clock  with  a forty-four.  I was 
standing  behind  him.  It  lacked  one  minute  to  twelve  o’clock,  and 
these  are  his  words : 


‘The  day,  the  hour,  and  the  time  has  come  to  count  this  vote! 
Proceed  to  count  it!  or  blood  will  flow  freer  than  water,  and  by 
God,  I am  here  to  start  it!’ 

“Under  his  command  the  count  proceeded,  and  by  it  Ala- 
bama was  repossessed  and  the  State  redeemed. 

Secondly,  two  other  accredited  incidents  concerning  the 
courage  of  General  Clanton,  irrespective  of  consequences,  was 
related  to  me  by  my  Grandfather,  Dr.  Hugh  William  Caffey,  a 
Confederate  Surgeon  who  enlisted  from  Lowndes  County.  We 
stood  on  Court  Square  and  he  pointed  out  the  whereabouts  as  a 
young  boy  his  family  resided  on  this  Square,  and  we  proceeded 
up  Dexter  Avenue.  Here,  said  he,  “at  the  exact  spot  the  message 
went  out  from  the  Confederate  Capitol  ‘to  fire  on  Ft.  Sumter’, 
General  Clanton  is  reputed  to  have  kicked  a Provisional  Judge 
from  the  side  walk,  and  when  as  a lawyer  he  was  arguing  his, 
case  before  another  Provisional  Judge,  this  Judge  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  General  Clanton: 

“General  Clanton,  I will  direct  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  there  are  brass  spittoons  in  this  Courtroom.’’  And  it  is  said 
General  Clanton  replied  to  him,  as  follows: 

“I  have  observed  that  there  is  a great  increase  of  brass  in 
this  Courtroom ! My  forebears  participated  in  the  erection  of  this 
edifice,  and  I will  spit  where  I damn  please!’’  (kerchew!) 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Sam’l  W.  Catts 

Montgomery,  Ala., 

March  20th,  1946 
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JOHN  FOWLER  AND  HIS  FLYING  MACHINE. 

By  Joseph  H.  Lyons,  Mobile,  Ala. 

John  E.  Fowler  was  born  in  Saltillo,  Lee  County,  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  year  of  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  He  came 
to  Mobile  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  resided  in 
Mobile  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  October  2nd,  1939.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a clock  and  sewing  machine  repair  man. 
His  ability  in  repairing  clocks  was  so  unusual  that  it  could  be 
said  that  in  this,  his  chief  line  of  work,  he  was  a genius.  He  was 
also  an  inventor,  a preacher  and  an  advocate  of  social  reforms. 
He  began  to  exhibit  an  interest  in  flying  machines  about  the 
year  of  1890.  Over  a period  of  years  three  different  airplanes 
were  built  by  him — one  was  on  display  for  quite  a while-  in 
Monroe  Park,  a recreational  park,  owned  by  the  Street  Railway 
Company. 

It  is  said,  upon  what  authority  I do  not  know,  that  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  came  to  Mobile  to  see  a model  of  an  airplane 
constructed  by  John  E.  Fowler.  The  epochal  flight  of  the 
Wright  Bros,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.  was  in  the  year  1903.  The 
first  plane  of  Fowler’s  was  destroyed  by  a brother  and  some 
friends  of  Fowler’s;  they  feared  that  Fowler  would  kill  himself 
in  trying  to  fly  the  machine.  Fowler  built  a second  plane  and 
some  members  of  Fowler’s  family  claim  that  the  plane  was  aloft 
for  a brief  time.  His  third  plane  was  built  in  1925  and  Fowler 
sought  to  so  construct  this  plane  that  it  would  fly  straight  up 
like  an  autogyro.  Friends  of  Fowler’s  say  that  the  propeller 
used  in  this  plane  was  patented.  Fowler’s  airplanes  were  not 
equipped  with  internal  combustion  engines.  He  knew  nothing  of 
such  an  engine.  His  planes  were  to  be  made  to  fly  by  clock 
machinery,  driving  a propeller  at  such  a rate  of  speed  as  to 
cause  it  to  fly,  even  if  it  were  weighted  down  with  the  clock 
machinery.  In  other  respects,  Fowler’s  planes  were  similar  to  the 
earliest  planes  that  were  flown.  It  is  doubted  that  any  of  Fowl- 
er’s machines  really  flew.  Though  he  may  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  a machine  that  would  fly,  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Americans  to  realize  that  the  “flying  age”  was  near. 
Fowler  was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Mobile  and  his 
fame  did  not  depend  alone  on  his  efforts  to  perfect  the  flying 
machine. 
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There  never  has  been  any  one  in  Mobile  who  could  repair 
clocks  with  the  same  wizardy  as  John  Fowler.  The  historic 
County  Clock  in  fhe  belfry  of  our  Court  house  in  Mobile,  was 
damaged  by  the  hurricane  of  1916.  An  expert  clock  maker  was 
brought  to  Mobile  from  a Northern  City  to  repair  the  County 
clock.  He  failed  to  make  the  clock  operate.  John  Fowler  was 
then  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  he  did  so  in 
a short  time. 

Although  he  did  not  have  any  church,  nor  belong  to  any 
particular  denomination,  he  preached  regularly  on  Sundays  on 
the  river  front  of  Mobile.  His  pulpit  usually  was  a clump  of 
piling  which  would  place  him  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wharf  upon  which  his  hearers  stood.  As  a rule  he  drew  a crowd. 
He  was  an  advanced  thinker  on  social  matters  and  spent  much 
of  the  money  that  he  earned  in  clock  repairing  in  advertising 
his  “pet  theories.”  He  was  an  unique  character  and  old  Mobilians 
still  talk  of  him  with  reverent  admiration. 

It  is  proper  that  I acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Mobile  Press  and  Mobile  Register.  It  was  from  the  files  of  the 
Press  and  Register  that  I obtained  the  information  contained 
in  this  article. 

Since  the  above  was  dictated  and  written  an  article  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Mobile  Register  of  August  8th,  1946,  as  part  of  a 
Column  entitled  “Our  Yesterdays.” 

“Fifty  Years  Ago.” 

SATURDAY,  August  8,  1896,  Early  yesterday  John  Fowler 
resumed  the  work  of  moving  his  boat.  He  got  safely  over  the 
Shell  Road,  but  instead  of  resting  there  to  finish  the  boat,  he 
pushed  on  and  about  11  o’clock  had  her  floated.  The  launching  was 
altogether  informal.  There  remains  considerable  work  yet  to  be 
done.  The  bow  is  not  complete,  the  center  board,  master  out- 
rigger and  rudder  have  not  j^et  materialized.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  John  Fowler  was  even 
more  versatile  than  I thought  he  was. 


Joseph  H.  Lyons,  August  9th,  1946. 
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BUCK’S  POCKET 

By  Clyde  T.  Roden 
(Rt.  2,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.) 


In  the  Southwest  part  of 
DeKalb  County  where  the 
county  joins  Jackson  and 
Marshall  Counties  there  is  a 
large  cove  known  as  Buck’s 
Pocket.  For  rugged  mountain 
beauty  it  is  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  south. 

This  cove  is  about  12  miles 
long  and  averages  2 to  4 miles 
wide.  Many  smaller  coves 
join  with  this  one  making  a 
large  uninhabited  area, 

This  place  is  rich  in  Chero- 
kee Indian  history  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  encampments  and 
hunting  grounds  in  their  do- 
main. When  a person  sees 
Buck’s  pocket  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  Chero- 
kees  chose  it  for  a village. 
The  cove  lies  north  and  south 
in  length  with  Sauty  Creek 
flowing  in  at  the  north  end 
and  entering  Tennessee  River 
on  the  south  end.  Many 
springs  are  in  the  cove  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a lush  grass 
and  must  have  been  an  ideal  grazing  ground  for  deer  and  a refuge 
for  other  wild  animals  during  the  time  of  the  Indians. 


Much  evidence  is  to  be  found  today  that  the  Cherokees  in- 
habitated  the  cove.  There  are  two  large  burial  grounds  and 
camp  sites  are  also  in  evidence.  So  far  as  is  known  there  has 
been  very  little  searching  for  Indian  relics.  Several  years  ago  a 
mound  was  opened  and  preserved  bones  and  some  trinkets  which 
were  buried  with  the  dead  were  found.  These  included  a beauti- 
fully executed  vase  of  a good  grade  porcelain.  It  is  hoped  that 
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in  the  near  future  many  more  relics  will  be  found  and  added  to 
our  State  Museum. 

Local  folklore  has  it  that  soon  after  the  Indians  left  and 
the  surrounding  area  was  settled  by  the  pioneers,  Indians  re- 
turned and  recovered  buried  treasure.  There  are  to  be  found 
carvings  of  snakes  and  fowls  on  rocks  and  birches  which  line 
Sauty  Creek. 


Since  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  constructed  a hy- 
dro-electric plant  at  Guntersville,  the  lower  reaches  of  the  cove 
have  been  covered  with  water.  This  reservoir  covers  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  up  the  river  past  Scottsboro  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  placid  lakes  in  the  United  States  are  in  this 
vicinity.  One  such  lake  is  in  the  lower  part  of  Buck’s  Pocket  and 
Morgan’s  Cove.  This  Lake  is  several  acres  in  size  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  of  mountain  and  bluff.  Because  of  its 
depth  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  boating  and  fish  are  here  in  great 
numbers.  Authorities  recently  decided  not  to  limit  a fisherman’s 
catch  as  they  are  becoming  so  numerous  in  the  lakes.  Practically 
all  fresh  water  fish  are  to  be  found  here. 

In  the  fall  wild  duck  come  here  for  the  winter.  They  are  not 
so  numerous  but  do  their  part  in  making  the  lake  a place  of 
beauty.  Wild  life  consists  of  rabbit,  ground  squirrel,  fox  squir- 
rel, gray  and  red  fox,  raccoon,  mink,  opossum,  and  a small  num- 
ber of  wild-cat.  Birds  of  every  species  in  the  south  are  here  in 
large  quanities. 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  communities  hope  that  some- 
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time  soon  Buck's  Pocket  will  be  opened  up  to  the  public.  Due  to 
road  conditions  there  are  few  people  outside  the  immediate  com- 
munity who  know  of  the  beauty  of  the  coves.  With  the  opening 
of  a road  and  better  camping  and  boating  facilities  constructed, 
Buck’s  pocket  will  compare  favorably  with  any  vacation  ground 
in  the  south. 

Due  to  road  conditions  citizens  of  the  surrounding  towns 
of  Fort  Payne,  Scottsboro,  Guntersville  and  Albertville  do  not 
realize  there  is  a wonderful  vacation  land  so  near  them.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  playground  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  people  of 
our  great  state. 
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STATES  AT  LARGE 
1877  - 1879 

(Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Henry  Certain  of  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, the  following  interesting  clippings  from  OUR  HOME  JOURNAL, 
an  old  publication  giving  news  of  the  various  states  in  1877-1879,  are 
presented  here  as  a continuation  of  the  same  type  of  material  as  in  No. 
2,  Vol.  7.  These  clippings  will  be  continued  in  other  issues  of  the  Quart- 
erly.) 


ALABAMA 

Mobile  taxes  drummers  from  a distance. 

Gov.  Cobb  is  S.  G.  W.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons. 

Coal  is  being  shipped  from  Gadsden  to  Rome,  Ga. 

Cullm.an  boasts  of  not  having  a single  colored  citizen. 

Corn  is  selling  in  Paint  Rock  Valley  at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Several  families  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  arrived  at 
Athens. 

A.  Black,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  Notary  Public  of  Pike 
county. 

Mrs.  M.  Henry  has  been  commissioned  as  postmistress 
of  Decatur. 

Jno.  E.  Williams  keeps  the  paupers  of  Jefferson  county  at 
$3  90  a month  each. 

The  principal  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Morgan  is  $31,952  05. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  State  paid  for  the  re-arrest 
of  absconding  prisoners  $8,052  50. 

To  the  6th  Selma  had  received  62,693  bales  of  cotton, 
against  49,698  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

Over  $100  were  raised  in  Tuscaloosa  for  the  Lee  Monument- 
al Association  one  day  last  week. 

The  hard  labor  convict^  of  Sumter  county  are  hired  to  A.  J. 
Arrington  for  $6  16  per  month. 
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The  Murphy  movement  is  raging  in  Gadsden.  Four  hundred 
persons  have  already  joined  it. 

The  Legislature  has  fixed  the  salaries  of  county  commis- 
sioners at  $2  40  a day,  and  mileage  at  five  cents  a mile. 

Morgan  county,  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  received 
from  the  educational  fund  for  school  purposes  $3,251  06. 

The  State  of  Alabama  paid  from  October  3d,  1877,  to  Sept- 
ember 30,  1878,  for  fuel  and  lights  used  in  the  Capitol  building, 
$1,070  48. 

A bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Legislature  requiring  light- 
ning-rod agents  to  pay  a State  tax  of  $100,  and  $10  to  each 
county  peddled  in. 

Alabama  paid  for  Sheriffs  fees  in  criminal  cases  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  $10,047  37,  and  for  the  removal  of  prisoners 
from  one  jail  to  another  $2,140  68. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  State  as  shown  by  out- 
standing new  bonds  is  $7,446,600  00.  These  bonds  are  classed 
A.  B.  and  C.,  and  the  annual  interest  on  them  is  $165,082  00. 

That  beautiful  and  well  arranged  (?)  book,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Code  of  Alabama,  cost  (for  printing  and  binding)  from 
October  13,  1877,  to  September  30,  1878,  the  sum  of  $14,176  00. 

The  total  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama upon  which  taxes  are  paid  is  $10,297,033  35,  and  the  entire 
length  of  railroad  tracks  (main  and  side)  is  a fraction  over 
1,088  miles. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  new  bonds  against  the  State 
of  Alabama  during  the  present  calendar  year  is  $165,232  00, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  Gov.  Houston  for  expenses  incurred  in 
paying  it  $247  73. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  feeding  prisoners  in 
county  jails  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $58,810  92,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  conveying  prisoners  from  the  several  counties 
to  the  State  penitentiary  is  $12,768  52. 

The  total  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  the  State  for 
educational  purposes  (to  the  public  schools)  dining  the  last 
scholastic  year  is  $267,081  56.  The  largest  appropriation  was  to 
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Mobile  county,  $14,417  31,  and  the  smallest  was  to  Geneva 
county,  $810  27. 

In  Morgan  county  the  South  & North  Railroad  Company 
pays  taxes  on  property  (main  and  side  track  and  rolling  stock) 
estimated  at  $1,208,639  40,  and  the  Memphis  & Charleston 
Railroad  Company  pays  taxes  on  property  (side  and  main  track 
and  rolling  stock)  estimated  at  $59,120  55. 

The  estimated  receipts  of  money  from  all  sources  in  Ala- 
bama for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,1878,  aggregate 
$920,000  00.  The  estimated  disbursements  for  the  same  time, 
including  the  salaries  for  State  officers,  cleiks,  judges,  chancel- 
lors and  all  other  necessary  expenses  in  running  the  State  gov- 
ernment amounts  to  $920,000  00. 

Plenty  tramps  in  Opelika. 

Marengo  county  is  out  of  debt. 

Typhoid  fever  in  Greensboro. 

Troy  had  a $7,000  fire  on  the  2d. 

Hayneville  has  a dramatic  club. 

Miserable  roads  in  Macon  county. 

Talladega  will  soon  have  a foundry. 

Six  prisoners  are  jailed  at  Wetumpka. 

The  tramps  trouble  Tuskaloosa  terribly. 

A supper  at  Clanton,  Christmas,  netted  $30. 

There  is  not  a vacant  residence  in  Tuskegee. 

J.  A.  C.  Parker  is  deputy  Postmaster  at  Opelika. 

Talladega  City  Council  gave  a New  Year’s  supper. 

Five  inches  of  snow  fell  at  Fort  Deposit  the  4th. 

Harpersville  has  plenty  of  measles  to  go  around. 

A new  depot  has  just  been  completed  in  Wetumpka. 

More  houses  are  needed  at  Harpersville,  Shelby  county. 

The  railroad  tax  due  Butler  county,  $4,200,  was  paid  re- 
cently. 
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During  the  cold  spell  ice  formed  in  Huntsville  4 inches 
thick. 

The  furniture  and  cigar  manufactories  of  Cullman  are  kept 
busy. 

Sumpter  county  wants  her  officials  to  pay  for  their  fuel 
and  lights. 

A new  post  office,  called  Key,  has  been  established  in  Coosa 
county. 

The  taxes  are  being  paid  in  Dallas  county  with  unusual 
promptness. 

Four  hundred  marriage  licenses  were  issued  in  Perry  coun- 
ty last  year. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Alabama  will  meet  in  Talladega 
this  year. 

A.  B.  Mangum,  of  Hayneville,  recently  killed  17  partridges 
out  of  a possible  18. 

The  Tallapoosa  river  was  reported  frozen  over  at  Jermany’s 
ferry  last  week. 

The  negroes  around  Eufaula  are  reported  in  better  circum- 
stances than  heretofore. 

The  counties  which  pay  the  largest  State  tax  rate  as  fol- 
low: Mobile,  Montgomery,  Dallas  and  Madison. 

T.  U.  Greene  has  been  confirmed  as  postmaster  at  Birming- 
ham after  a hard  tug,  as  we  suppose  from  his  initials. 

A large  amount  of  ice  has  been  saved  in  Huntsville  during 
the  recent  cold  spell,  some  of  it  being  seven  inches  thick. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  wool  raised  in  the  mountains 
around  Cullman,  and  it  commands  a ready  market  at  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound. 

A large  number  of  citizens  of  Butler,  Conecuh  and  Geneva 
counties  have  been  arrested  for  alleged  depredations  upon  Gov- 
ernment timber. 

Farm  laborers  are  reported  as  being  rather  slow  in  making 
contracts  in  Russell:  their  preference  being  to  rent  and  depend 
upon  landlords  for  supplies. 
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Several  Ohio  capitalists  have  been  prospecting  about  Birm- 
ingham with  a view  of  establishing  a rolling  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  ties  and  bar  iron. 

There  were  $687,506  26  deposited  in  the  two  banks  of  Sel- 
ma the  1st. 

Between  January  1,  1878-9,  281  marriage  licenses  were  in 
Hale  county. 

During  1878,  1314  mortgages  and  107  deeds  of  realty  were 
filed  in  Hale  county. 

There  were  396  marriages  in  Madison  county  last  year 
against  239  the  year  previous. 

To  the  27th  ult.  Selma  had  received  79,060  bales  of  cotton 
against  67,042  bales  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

There  w^ere  138  marriage  licenses  issued  to  whites  and  353 
to  colored  couples  in  Montgomery  county,  during  1878. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  books  have  been  donated  to  the 
Institute  for  training  colored  ministers  at  Tuscaloosa  by  friends 
in  New  York. 

Eufaula  wants  a hog  law. 

Troy  had  a $7000  fire  Thursday  night. 

Prattville  has  a new  military  company. 

Montgomery  is  afflicted  with  expert  burglars. 

Salmon  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

Wetumpka  colored  Baptist  church  has  a new  organ. 

Sportsmen  are  having  glorious  times  hunting  ducks. 

Col.  French  Strange  is  the  new  postmaster  of  Opelika. 

There  is  not  a vacant  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Montgomery. 

Fifty-three  signed  the  Murphy  pledge  at  Warrior  recently. 

The  county  roads  are  impassable.  The  like  never  was 
known. 

An  Alabama  paper  thinks  there  are  20,000  pistol-packers 
in  that  State. 
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In  Montgomery,  last  year,  there  were  issued  to  whites  138 
marriage  licenses,  and  to  negroes  553. 

Sixteen  marriage  licenses  were  issued  by  the  Probate 
Judge  of  Perry  county  one  day  recently. 

There  is  not  a colored  individual  living  in  the  town  of  Cull- 
man, and  not  a dozen  in  the  county. 

B.  F.  Booth  keeps  the  paupers  of  Autauga  county  for  ^3  95 
per  month  each,  and  feeds  and  clothes  them. 

Barbour  county  owes  $203,000,  with  accrued  interest,  for 
bonds  issued  to  the  Vicksburg  and  Brunswick,  R.  R. 

Snow  to  the  depth  of  1 1-8  inches  fell  in  Union  S;:rings,  Sat- 
urday night  last.  All  day  Sunday,  the  city  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a Northern  town.  Notwithstanding  it  was  the  Sabbath, 
snow-balling  was  indulged  in  by  a large  number.  Monday,  12  M., 
the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground  and  house  tops. 

Warrior  river  is  very  low. 

The  Marengo  cotton  crop  is  short. 

There  were  120  cadets  at  the  University  last  week. 

There  are  fourteen  Post  Offices  in  Talladega  county. 

The  fall  term  of  Dallas  Circuit  Court  began  Monday. 

Very  few  cases  were  tried  at  Tuscaloosa  Circuit  Court. 

The  State  Grange  Fair  will  be  held  in  Mobile,  Decem.ber  3d. 

A cow  with  twin  calves  was  seen  in  Livingston  last  week. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  Jefferson  county  is  $49,- 
326  58. 

Troy  has  introduced  steam  cotton  gins,  and  is  delighted 
with  the  result. 

The  proceeds  of  a dramatic  entertainm.ent  in  Talladega 
amounted  to  $33. 

John  M.  Foimar  has  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  Pike  county 
to  fill  vacancy. 

Ingram,  recently  jailed  in  Talladega,  was  granted  bail  in 
the  sum  of  $700. 
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Gen.  Morgan  delivered  an  address  before  the  Wilcox  coun- 
ty Fair  Association. 

There  were  four  applications  for  divorce  at  the  Chancery 
Court  in  Blountsville. 

Allen  Tankersly,  negro,  was  sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum 
from  Livingston  last  week. 

About  $1200  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Pine  Level,  Pike  county,  recently. 

There  have  been  five  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  Steven- 
son, two  colored  and  three  white. 

G.  R.  Turnham  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Evergreen  in 
place  of  Gen.  E.  W.  Martin,  deceased. 

The  ladies  of  Plantersville  will  give  an  oystsr  supper  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Mr.  William  Gray,  the  oldest  man  of  Marengo  county,  died 
near  Uniontown  on  the  3d,  aged  93. 

J.  C.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  Register  in  Chancery  for 
Walker,  vice  Jonathan  Sides,  resigned. 

The  governor  burned  $3,000,000  in  cancelled  State  bonds  on 
the  9th.  New  ones  have  been  issued.  Of  course. 

Leo.  D.  Bryant  has  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  the  First  District. 

Elder  W.  J.  Couch  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Scottsboro,  and  Elder  C.  B.  Roach  will  take  his  place. 

An  application  will  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  for  a 
law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  within  five  miles  of  Milltown 
church.  Chambers  county. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  burn  one  of  the  main 
building  in  Montgomery  last  week.  The  Governor  offers  $200 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiary. 

Fruit  drying  has  commenced. 

Dwelling  houses  are  in  demand  in  Greensboro. 

The  survey  of  Mobile  Bay  will  be  begun  this  month. 

There  are  near  two  hundred  guests  at  Blount  Springs. 
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Troy  ships  about  6,000  pounds  of  beeswax  each  year. 

The  first  story  of  Cullman  court  house  is  completed. 

The  literary  school  at  Dadeville  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  Montgomery  county  grand  juiy  found  99  bills  of  indict- 
ment. 

Crops  good,  but  needing  rain ; something  called  rust  is 
among  cotton. 

Two  horses  were  killed,  near  Montevallo,  a few  days  since, 
by  lightning. 

The  State  Industrial  Association  will  meet  in  Birmingham 
early  in  September. 

Corn  in  some  portion  of  the  State  has  been  materially  in- 
jured by  the  drouth. 

The  Shelby  Iron  Company  are  now  shipping  a large  am- 
ount of  iron  to  Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-five  car  loads  of  coal  passed  through  Montgomery 
some  days  since  for  Pensacola. 

The  Town  Council  of  Gainesville  is  making  an  effort  to 
build  a Town  Hall  and  Calaboose. 

Col.  Cullman,  of  Cullman,  has  sold  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  W.  E.  Fulton,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Radical  ticket  in  Montgomery  county  for  the  Legisla- 
ture is  composed  of  five  negroes. 

Five  hundred  disciples  of  Murphy  attended  the  picnic  at 
Allsboro,  Colbert  county,  recently. 

Judge  Morrow,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  organized 
several  Murphy  Lodges  out  in  the  country. 

An  infant  was  found  in  a brier  thicket  near  Tuscumbia  re- 
cently and  returned  to  its  inhuman  mother. 

Burglars  recently  entered  the  Bangor  tannery  and  took  out 
a large  quantity  of  half-tanned  leather. 

It  is  said  that  the  bored  well  at  Livingston  is  frequently 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  medical  waters. 
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Johnny  Browder,  of  Montgomery,  18  years  old,  was  bound 
over  to  the  City  Court  on  a charge  of  seduction. 

There  are  67  prisoners  in  the  Montgomery  jail,  a number 
of  w^hom  are  charged  with  violation  of  the  revenue  lav/. 

Prof.  Comstock,  representing  the  Government,  is  investigat- 
ing the  cotton  worm  in  South  Alabama,  and  is  confident  a reme- 
dy can  be  found  for  the  pest. 
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COLBERTIANS 

By  K.  L.  James 


SECTION  III 

OBITUARIES  AND  CEMETERY  RECORDS 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly: 

I am  releasing-  another  section.  No,  3,  of  my  article  '‘Colbertians.” 

I hope  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  add  one  more  section  but  I am  sure 
there  will  still  be  many  interesting  people  whom  I cannot  include. 

In  addition  to  those  to  whom  I expressed  thanks  in  the  preface  (See 
No,  2 Vol,  7)  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to  Mr,  James 
Carloss  of  Elkmont;  Mrs.  J.  F,  Craig,  Jasper;  Mrs.  William  Malone 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brotherton,  Cherokee;  Mrs.  Emma  Scruggs  and  Miss 
Mattie  Guy,  Tuscumbia;  and  there  are  probably  others  who  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  whom  I cannot  at  this  moment  recall. 
Mr.  Woodruff  Delony  gave  me  quite  a bit  of  information.  I was  at  his 
house  on  August  6,  1946,  which  incidentally,  was  his  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day, and  had  a long  conversation  with  him.  Since  then  this  venerable 
citizen  of  Leighton,  has  passed  away.  He  was  a son  of  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Delony.  I hope  to  write  more  about  the  Delony  family  in  some  future 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

Sept  4,  1946  R.  L.  JAMES 

I.  ISAAC  E.  YOUNG,  OBITUARY 

From  North  Alabamian  & Times,  March  16,  1871,  edited  at  the  time 
by  Joseph  Shackelford  and  F.  D.  Hodgkins.) 

“Our  Community  was  startled  Saturday  last  about  5 oYlock 
P.M.  by  the  sad  intelligence  that  Isaac  E.  Young,  apparently  in 
the  prime  of  life  a few  minutes  before,  was  no  more;  having 
been  suddenly  attacked  while  in  conversation  with  some  friends 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  within  ten  minutes  thereafter  his 
immortal  spirit  took  its  flight.  Never  has  it  been  our  duty  to 
chronicle  so  startling  an  event,  or  one  which  threw  so  sudden  a 
a gloom  ovei  this  community.  We  could  scarcely  realize  that  he, 
with  whom  we  had  a few  minutes  before,  been  in  friendly  con- 
verse, he  who  was  one  of  our  nearest  and  truest  friends,  lay 
before  us  a silent  corpse.  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe 
our  feelings,  and  to  attempt  it  would  be  a mockery. 

“ISAAC  E.  YOUNG  was  one  of  the  oldest,  most  enterprising 
and  staunchest  citizens  of  this  community,  having  as  early  as 
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1841  settled  in  this  place,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  skill 
in  his  business,  accumulated  quite  a handsome  estate.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  to  a worthy  subject 
and  liberally  subscribed  to  every  enterprise  of  a public  nature 
that  would  be  of  benefit.  To  the  churches  he  was  liberal  in  his 
donations,  to  his  friends  he  was  kind  and  true,  he  was  ever 
kind-hearted  and  liberal  to  the  fullest  extent  in  a proper  cause, 
but  abhorred  meaness  and  hypocricy  in  any  shape,  and  if  he  had 
enemies  it  was  from  this  peculiar  characteristic,  from  his  out 
spoken  and  frank  nature.  Isaac  E.  Young  was  in  the  true  sense 
a public  benefactor,  and  as  such  was  appreciated  by  the  good 
and  true ; he  wished  only  for  that  which  was  rightfully  his  own, 
he  desired  nothing  more,  and  lived  in  accordance  with  that  sub- 
lime and  proper  rule  ‘do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.’  In 
his  death  this  community  has  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens,  his 
wife  an  affectionate  husband,  and  his  friends  and  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged  have  sustained  a loss  which  is  irreparable.  Of 
his  life  as  a Christian  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak,  but  with 
Christian  charity,  we  throw  a mantle  over  his  foibles,  and  re- 
lying on  the  dispensation  of  a wise  and  merciful  Creator,  trust 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  the  sanctified  and  re- 
deemed. He  was  buried  Monday  at  3 o’clock  P.M.  The  services  at 
his  residence  were  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  N.  Sawtelle,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  an  able  and  touching  manner  . . . . 
We  have  never  seen  so  large  a concourse  attend  a funeral  in 
this  place,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  state  that  quite  a number  of  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  together  with  a large  number  of  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows  of  Florence,  came  over  on  a special  train  and 
took  their  place  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  assisted  in  the 
services  at  the  grave.  The  procession  moved  in  the  following 
order:  Tuscumbia  Cornet  Band,  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Hearse, 
carriages,  citizens  on  foot  and  on  horses.  From  two  until  four 
o’clock  P.M.  all  business  houses  were  closed  throughout  the  city. 

“We  learn  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Wood  delivered  a well- 
merited  and  pathetic  eulogy  on  the  deceased  in  the  Lodge  of 
Sorrow  held  by  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  in  this  place  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  stated  he  had  long  known  the  deceased,  who  years 
ago  assisted  in  conferring  the  degree  upon  him  (the  speaker) 

“George  E.  Young,  brother  of  the  deceased,  organized  in 
1847,  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  24,  I.  0.  0.  F.” 
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Isaac  E.  Young  came  from  Washington,  D.  C.  and  was  a 
carriage  maker.  Miss  Leftwich,  in  Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle 
Shoals  tells  of  his  making  a carriage  which  won  a prize  at  the 
county  fair  in  Tuscumbia  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Guy  of  near 
Tuscumbia  who  paid  $1200  for  it.  In  time  of  the  war,  a Federal 
officer  took  the  carriage  from  Mr.  Guy  and  had  it  sent  to  his 
home  in  the  North. 

Isaac  E.  Young’s  wife,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Young,  is  said  to  have 
been  a very  devout  lady.  She  was,  according  to  her  obituary,  born 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  May  15,  1816  and  died  in  Tuscumbia,  April  11, 
1883.  She  came  to  Tuscumbia  from  Virginia  in  1835  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Young  on  Sept.  29,  1842.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  over  45  years. 

There  was  an  Andrew  V.  Young  “a  native  of  Washington 
city”  buried  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood  Cemetery  who  was  born 
April  5,  1801  and  died  in  Tuscumbia  Feb.  19,  1853.  His  grave 
is  marked  with  a gun  and  his  dog.  I suppose  most  likely  he  was 
Isaac  E.  Young’s  brother. 


MRS.  AMOS  JARMAN 
II.  “IN  MEMORIAM” 

From  North  Alabamian  & Times,  July  3,  1873 

“Departed  this  life  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  near  Helena, 
Arkansas,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1873,  Mrs.  Mary  Jarman  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Jarman  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
on  the  9th  of  November  1789.  She  was  married  to  Amos  Jarman 
in  that  State  Oct.  3d  1811,  and  removed  with  her  husband  to 
Alabama  in  1820.  They  first  settled  in  the  neighorhood  of  Tus- 
cumbia, but  removed  to  Lawrence  County ; about  five  miles 
north  of  Leighton,  where  they  lived  together  for  nearly  forty 
years.  In  1861  she  lost  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  lived 
50  years.  She  continued  to  reside  at  the  old  homestead  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  she  broke  up  housekeeping  and  went  to  live 
with  her  children.  Mrs.  Jarman  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
North  Carolina  at  an  early  age  and  remained  a consistent  mem- 
ber until  her  death.  For  nearly  fifty  years  she  was  a member  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  church,  near  where  she  lived  up  to  a short 
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time  before  her  death.  She  was  in  very  good  health  for  one  of 
her  age,  a few  months  ago  she  had  a very  severe  fail,  which 
brought  back  an  old  disease  of  the  heart  which  produced  her 
death.  She  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  loved  companion 
who  had  preceded  her  to  the  spirit  land,  in  the  family  burial 
ground  at  Mt.  Pleasant  church.  She  leaves  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  with  many  grandchildren  to  mourn  her  death. 
In  all  the  relation  of  life  Mrs.  Jarman  was  a model  woman. 
She  was  a true  help  meet  to  her  husband  in  all  his  labors 
and  trials,  helping  him  by  her  counsel  and  prudent  cares  of 
things.  As  a mother  she  was  affectionate  and  watchful  of  her 
children.  As  a neighbor  none  were  kinder.  As  a Christian  she 
was  consistent  and  lived  out  in  her  daily  life  what  she  professed. 
One  after  another  of  the  old  settlers  of  this  valley  are  thus 
dropping  off.  One  by  one  of  our  friends  are  passing  over  to  the 
other  shore.  May  we  who  are  left  behind  so  live,  that  when  we 
are  called  to  follow  we  may  have  the  faith  which  will  enable  us, 
as  did  our  sister,  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  and  fear  no  evil. 


S” 

The  Jaiman  home,  at  that  time  in  Lawrence  county,  is 
now  in  the  Town  Creek-Triangle.  According  to  his  gravestone 
record,  Amos  Jarman  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  Nov.  13,  1789 
and  died  Dec.  14,  1861.  He  was  therefore  only  nine  days  younger 
than  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarman  reared  a prominent  family 
of  children.  The  son  at  whose  home  Mrs.  Jarman  died  in  Ark- 
ansas, was  an  outstanding  citizen  of  that  state.  There  was  a 
daughter,  Louisa  Ann  Jarman,  who  died  in  1848  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  who  is  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  the  old  Mount 
Pleasant  cemetery.  The  wife  of  the  late  Judge  Fox  Delony  of 
Colbert,  was  among  the  grandchildren  of  Amos  and  Mary  Jar- 
man. 

There  were  also  Jarm.ans  who  lived  in  the  old  Bethel  com.- 
munity.  I do  not  know  whether  they  lived  in  what  is  now  Colbert, 
Lawrence,  or  Franklin  county.  I also  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  kin  to  Amos  Jarman  or  not.  In  the  cemetery  at  Bethel  may 
be  seen  the  graves  of  H.  Jarman  (Oct.  10,  1796 — Feb.  22,  1862) 
and  another  Jarman  who  I suppose  was  his  wife,  but  the  first 
name  and  the  dates  are  not  very  clear.  It  appeared  however  that 
she  was  born  June  19,  1798  and  died  January  14,  1865. 
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III.  HUGH  C.  LECKEY 

“DIED — at  Leighton,  Ala.  on  Monday,  October  2,  1873, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Leckey. 

“His  sufferings  were  protracted  and  severe.  As  a business 
man  he  had  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  remarkable 
energy  and  peiseverence.  He  was  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men,  punctual  in  the  payrcient  of  his  debts,  urbane  in 
manner  and  kind  to  all.  He  lived  not  for  himself,  but  cheerfully 
dispensed  charities  to  others.  Many  not  connected  with  him  by 
the  bond  of  relationship  received  from  him  great  assistance. 
These  acts  of  generosity  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  He  was 
a hospitable  man;  his  doors  were  open  to  ministers  and  his 
friends  whose  happiness  he  lived  to  promote.  He  had  completed 
a residence,  tastefully  designed  and  elegantly  executed  and 
furnished,  but  the  hand  of  death  has  draped  it  in  mourning.  He 
was  a devoted  husband  and  an  affectionate  brother.  May  the 
Lord  sustain  and  console  the  bereaved. 

J.  S.  Davis 

Mr.  Leckey’s  obituary  is  from  the  Alabamian  & Times  for 
Oct.  1873. 

Mr.  Leckey  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Leckey,  were  for 
a number  of  years  very  successful  merchants  of  Leighton.  Their 
store  house,  which  burned  in  1911,  was  at  the  crossing  of  the 
County  Line  Road  and  the  present  Joe  Wheeler  Highway.  Near 
theie  was  where  Hugh  Leckey  built  the  residence  to  which  Mr. 
Davis  alluded  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  two  nieces  of  his.  It 
was  truly  an  artistic  dwelling.  Hugh  C.  Leckey  was  a native  of 
Ireland.  His  wife  was  Ellen  S.  Galbraith,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried by  the  writer  of  his  obituary  on  January  17,1872.  He  had  a 
number  of  brothers  besides  Alexander,  including  Thomas  Leckey 
who  married  a Miss  Lightfoot,  and  a brother  who  lived  in  Luka, 
Mississippi.  He  had  a sister,  Jane  Leckey,  who  married  first, 

Samuel  J.  Leggett  and  second,  Z.  Taylor  Higdon.  I have  seen 

her  picture  as  a young  lady,  and  it  shows  her  to  have  been  quite 
beautiful  and  very  richly  dressed.  It  is  her  daughters  who  live 
in  the  H.  C.  Leckey  home  and  a son  of  hers,  G.  W.  Leggett  was 
once  Sheriff  of  Colbert  County.  A grandson  of  hers,  Sam  Leg- 
gett is  the  present  mayor  of  Tuscumbia.  (August  1948) 
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IV.  S.  O.  EGGLESTON 

“An  old  and  respected  citizen  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  W.  F.  Eggleston,  at  Bibb’s  lane.  Limestone  Co.,  on  last 
Friday,  August  7th  inst.,  was  buried  at  his  old  homestead  near 
Leighton,  Lawrence  Co.  on  last  Saturday.  He  was  born  in  Va. 
and  resided  at  Tuscumbia  for  several  years.  He  was  nearly  80 
years  old.  For  many  years  was  a member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  he  v/as  a charitable  and  honest 
man.  We  have  known  him  thirty  years,  and  often  enjoyed  the 
hospitalities  of  himself  and  excellent  wife,  for  there  was  no 
place  in  this  country  where  the  elegant  and  kind  hospitalities  of 
a pleasant  home  were  more  liberally  dispensed.  We  cherish  his 
memory.” 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  obituary  is  from  the  editorial  page  of 
The  North  Alabamian  for  Aug.  13,  1874.  L.  B.  Thornton  was  the 
editor  at  the  time.  Mr.  Eggleston  would  probably  be  now  class- 
ed as  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  term  “Christian 
Church”  now  applies  to  that  denomination  that  claims  to  accept- 
the  theological  views  of  Alexander  Campbell  but  who  use  instru- 
mental music  in  their  worship  and  have  the  missionary  society. 
Of  course,  I can  not  say  with  certainty  what  Mr.  Eggleston’s 
belief  was  on  these  points  of  doctrine. 

His  wife  died  in  1871  and  the  son,  W.  F.  Eggleston,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  an  outstanding  teacher  of  North 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  After  he  retired  from  teaching  he  ran 
a cigar  stand  in  the  Courthouse  at  Birmingham.  W.  F.  Eggleston 
first  married  a Miss  Bibb,  a granddaughter  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Bibb.  His  second  wife  was  a Miss  Godley  of  Tuscumbia.  W.  F. 
Eggleston  died  in  December  1913. 

In  the  North  Alabamian  for  Dec.  2,  1881,  is  an  obituary,  by 
“A  Friend,”  of  John  L.  Eggleston  who  died  at  the  residence  of 
W’m.  F.  Eggleston  in  Limestone  county.  According  to  this  obitu- 
ary John  L.  Eggleston  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Va.  March 
8,  1806  and  died  Nov.  18,1881.  He  lived  many  years  in  Tuscum- 
bia and  vicinity  and  “was  known  throughout  the  valley.”  The 
writer  of  his  obituary  had  known  him  40  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  “The  Christian  Church”  and  was  a very  pious  gentle- 
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man.  I suppose  that  was  a brother  of  S.  O.  Eggleston. 

The  wife  of  the  distinguished  John  L.  Townes  was  Polly 
Eggleston,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was  probably  nearly  related 
to  Samuel  0.  and  John  L.  Eggleston. 

V. 


Throughout  the  world  the  name  of  Helen  Keller  is  known. 
She  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama  in  1880,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Arthur  H.  and  Kate  (Adams)  Keller.  I am  very 
happy  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quart- 
erly a reproduction  of  the  original  obituary  of  her  paternal 
grandmother 


Mrs.  DAVID  KELLER,  and 
here  it  is: 

“DIED 

In  this  city  on  Tuesday  the  28  inst.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Keller 
aged  79  years  8 months  and  16  days. 

“Mrs.  Keller  was  born  in  Charles  City  County,  Virginia, 
near  ‘Shirley,’  on  the  12th  of  January  1796.  She  was  a great- 
granddaughter  of  Gov.  Spottswood,  first  colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  on  her  mother’s  side  was  lineally  descended  from 
Lord  Delaware.  She  was  also  second  cousin  to  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee. 


“With  her  husband,  David  Keller,  she  came  to  Tuscumbia 
in  the  year  1818,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  which 
were  spent  in  Russell’s  Valley,  she  has  lived  in  Tuscumbia  ever 
since.  During  this  long  period  no  one  has  been  more  highly 
esteemed  or  occupied  a wider  sphere  in  society.  All  who  knew  her, 
or  who  came  in  contact  with  her  felt  that  she  was  no  ordinary 
woman,  and  they  ever  entertained  for  her  the  highest  respect 
and  regard. 

“She  raised  ten  children — seven  sons  and  three  daughters — 
five  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living  and  the  position 
which  they  have  taken  in  society  and  in  the  walks  of  life,  speaks 
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eloquently  of  the  influence  and  training  of  their  now  sainted 
mother. 

“Forty-seven  years  ago  Mrs.  Keller  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian church,  here,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Ashbridge. 
During  these  long  years  she  was  an  humble,  devoted  and  consist- 
ent member,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  the  oldest  com- 
municant in  the  church.  Seldom  does  the  death  of  a good  and 
pious  woman  cause  a greater  void  in  the  church  and  in  the 
society  where  she  dwells. 

“Having  been  faithful  in  every  relation  of  life,  a confiding 
wife  a fond  mother,  a constant  friend,  and  a true  and  faithful 
Christian,  she  was  ready  for  her  departure. 

“The  dying  hour  found  her  house  set  in  order,  waiting  for 
the  summons,  and  in  her  case  was  beautifully  illustrated  the 
truth  of  the  scripture  promise  ‘at  evening  timie  it  shall  be  light.’ 
Not  long  before  death  she  said  to  those  around  her,  ‘surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life’ 
and  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  shone  up  on  her  to  the  latest 
moment  of  life.  Without  a struggle  or  a pang,  as  gently  as  the 
Summer  cloud  fades  away,  she  fells  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  her 
death  as  well  as  her  life,  was  a sublime  demonstration  of  the 
Power  and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  religion. 


S” 

Mrs.  Keller’s  obituary  is  from  the  North  Alabamian  for 
Sept.  30,  1875.  Her  husband,  David  Keller,  was  a native  of 
Maryland  and  his  father,  Caspar  Keller,  was  born  in  Switzer- 
land, David  Keller  was  very  prominently  associated  with  the 
old  Tuscumbia-Decatur  Railroad.  Perhaps  Arthur  Henley  Keller 
was  the  best  known  in  Colbert,  of  any  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Keller.  He  was  a lawyer  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama  by  Pres.  Cleveland.  He 
was  perhaps  best  known  as  editor  of  “The  North  Alabamian”  for 
a great  many  years,  and  to  the  present  generation,  as  the  father 
of  Helen  Keller. 

Of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Ashbridge,  under  whose 
ministry  Mrs.  Keller  united  with  the  Tuscumbia  Presbyterian 
congregation  Col.  James  E.  Saunders  said: 
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“For  several  years  . . . Previous  to  1830  a young  minister 
of  Tuscumbia,  named  AshbrSdge,  occasionally  preached  in 
Moulton.  He  was  a man  of  fine  intellect,  of  high  culture,  and 
of  a rich  imagination.  He  died  early,  and  his  death  was  very 
much  lamented  by  people  of  all  denominations.  Had  he  lived  to 
middle  life  he  would  have  been  an  orator  of  the  first  class.” 


VI.  MRS.  W.  C.  WHEELER 
“Obituary 

“Mrs.  Laura  Frances  Wheeler,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wheeler, 
and  daughter  of  B.  J.  and  E.  S.  Smith  was  born  Sept.  22,  1848. 
and  married  to  her  bereft  husband  Nov.  22,  1866.  She  professed 
religion  and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church,  South  in  the  autumn  of 
1867  and  died  in  Cherokee,  Ala.  Oct.  24,  1876.  It  is  very  probable 
that  our  sister  died  without  realizing  that  her  sickness  was  to 
be  fatal,  and  certainly  much  earlier  than  was  expected  by  most 
of  her  friends.  This  being  the  case,  she  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  dying,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  advised.  She  was  much 
beloved  by  her  neighbors  because  of  her  uniform  kindness  to 
all,  and  when  the  tidings  spread  from  house  to  house,  ‘Lou 
Wheeler  is  dead,’  the  whole  village  was  in  consternation  and 
sorrow.  The  multitude  that  attended  her  funeral  attests  the 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  all.  The  writer  has  been  her  pas- 
tor four  years,  has  lived  near  her  seven,  and  can  testify  that  in 
her  association  she  was  pleasant  and  happy.  As  a daughter,  sister 
and  wife  she  was  true  and  affectionate ; and  as  a mother,  she 
tried  to  do  her  duty  faithfully.  How  sad  to  think  three  little 
children  are  left  to  make  their  way  through  the  world  without 
ever  knowing  the  power  of  a mother’s  love ! How  sad  the  heart, 
and  how  desolate  the  home  of  my  friend  and  brother  who  has  so 
often  been  with  me  and  mine  in  sickness  and  distress.  May  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  soothe  his  heart  with  the  consolation 
of  his  grace!  From  the  life  of  the  deceased  we  have  good  hope 
that  with  her,  sorrow,  tears,  and  trouble,  are  ended  forever.  As 
far  as  was  ever  known  to  me,  she  was  uniform  and  consistent 
in  her  life,  and  resigned  and  patient  in  her  afflictions.  After 
such  a life  we  confidently  expect  the  bliss  and  joy  of  ‘the  life  to 

JNO.  B.  STEVENSON” 
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Mrs.  Wheeler’s  obituary  is  from  the  North  Alabamian  for 
Dec.  1,  1876. 

Her  husband,  Dr.  W.  C.  Wheeler  is  said  to  have  been  a high 
cJass  physician  and  a gentleman  of  distinguished  bearing.  He 
later  married  a Miss  Giles  of  Tuscumbia;  and  about  1890  he 
removed  from  Cherokee  to  Huntsville.  A sketch  of  him  may  be 
found  in  “History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Bio- 
graphy” by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen. 

The  Smiths  were  among  the  early  and  prominent  settlers 
of  the  Cherokee  community. 

Mrs.  Wheeler’s  first  name  is  misspelled  in  her  obituary  so 
says  her  cousin,  Miss  Mattie  Guy  of  Tuscumbia.  It  was  Louise  or 
Louisa. 


VH.  ROBERT  A.  GOODLOE,  SR. 

“DIED 

At  the  residence  of  Wells  Rutland  Esq.  in  this  county  on 
8th  inst.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Goodloe  aged  68  years. 

“We  never  knew  any  one  more  opposed  to  eulogy  or  flattery 
than  was  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  for  this  reason  if  there 
were  no  other,  we  shall  endeavor  to  pay  a faithful  tribute  to  the 
best  friend  we  ever  had,  by  writing  of  him  in  that  spirit  of 
candor  and  frankness  that  was  so  characteristic  of  him. 

“From  those  now  living  who  were  schoolmates  of  his,  we 
learn  that  from  the  earliest  boyhood,  he  was  kind  and  consider- 
ated,  and  earnest  and  devoted,  in  his  friendship.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  we  bear  testimony  to  these  and  other  noble  traits 
that  rendered  his  the  arts  of  duplicity  or  hypocrisy,  a candid  and 
blunt  manner  of  speech  sometimes  offending  those  who  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  him. 

“Mr.  Goodloe  joined  the  Methodist  church  at  this  place 
when  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  remained  true  to  his  profession,  and  died,  as  he  lived, 
an  humble  unpretentious  trusting  Christian. 
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“During  the  war  when  possessed  with  large  means  he 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  relief  of  the  hundreds  of  poor 
people  around  him  supplying  them  with  food  and  medicine,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards  when  his  property  was  swept 
away  and  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  1875,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  desti- 
tute, and  until  his  last  illness  was  looked  up  to  and  consulted  by 
all  who  knew  him  as  an  honest  and  conscientious  counselor,  and 
faithful  friend  in  all  kinds  of  trouble. 


“He  was  many  years  a member  of  the  commissioner’s 
Court  of  Franklin  and  subsequently  of  Colbert  county,  bring- 
ing to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  clear  and  un- 
biased judgment,  incorruptible  integrity  and  a force  and  vigor 
of  expression  that  made  its  impression,  and  at  times  conveyed  the 
idea  that  he  was  arbitrary  and  exacting,  but  the  results  gener- 
ally vindicated  the  tenacity,  and  stubborness  of  his  opinions. 
Although  endowed  with  a strong  and  imperious  will  and  violent 
prejudices,  no  one  was  readier  to  confess  an  error  and  atone 
for  it.  Only  an  intimate  acquaintenance  such  as  it  was  our 
privilege  to  enjoy,  could  impress  anyone  with  the  true  worth 
and  value  of  such  a men  as  a citizen  or  a friend.  Whilst  we  will 
sadly  miss  his  prudent  counsel  and  his  warm  and  generous 
sympathy,  we  yet  rejoice  that  he  is  freed  from  every  pain  and 
care  and  has  entered  upon  the  full  fruition  of  all  the  hopes  that 
sustained  him  through  an  honorable  and  well  spent  life.  Our 
country  and  the  state  of  Alabama  have  lost  one  of  their  best 
men — than  whom  no  one  in  our  acquaintance  has  done  more  in  a 
private  sphere  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  Peace  to  the 
ashes,  and  a thousand  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  Robert 
Atlas  Goodloe.” 


The  obituary  of  Mr.  Goodloe  has  no  name  signed  to  it.  It 
is  taken  from  the  North  Alabamian  for  March  17,  1882. 

He  was  a son  of  David  Short  Goodloe,  an  early  settler  of 
Tuscumbia,  and  who  was  born  in  Granville  County,  North 
Carolina,  July  26,  1776,  and  died  Oct.  15,  1845.  David  Short 
Goodloe’s  father  was  Capt.  Robert  Goodloe,  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  a native  of  Carolina  County,  Virginia,  and  his  mother 
was  Sarah  Short. 
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David  Short  Goodloe  had  a family  of  several  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Louise  Goodloe,  who  married  a man  named 
Kennedy  and  who  died  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Among  his  other 
sons  were  Albert  G.  J.  Calvin,  and  Paul.  Of  these  Albert  G. 
Goodloe,  born  April  13,  1812,  died  January  1,1887  was  said  to 
have  been  a very  devout  man.  J.  Calvin  Goodloe,  born  May  21, 
1817,  died  Feb.  25,  1895  was  State  Senator  from  Colbert  County 
(or  the  district  of  which  Colbert  was  a part)  in  1872-73.  He  was 
a strong  Republican,  but  Robert  Atlas  Goodloe,  Sr.  was  a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Paul  Goodloe  was  a citizen  of  Memphis. 

The  wife  of  Robert  Atlas  Goodloe,  Sr.  was  Mary,  a daughter 
of  Col.  Isaac  Lane  who  was  one  of  the  richest  men  who  settled 
in  the  Cherokee  district.  Col.  Lane  was  from  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina.  There  is  a long  obituary  of  Mrs.  Goodloe  in  the 
North  Alabamian  §z  Times  for  Oct.  29,  1874.  From  it  we  are 
advised  that  she  was  “the  last  surviving  child  of  Col.  Isaac 
Lane.  Reared  in  luxury  and  case,  she  was  plain,  elegant  and  self 
possessed  in  her  manners,  prompt,  energetic  and  methodical  in 
her  domestic  arrangements.  Her  charity  was  only  limited  by  her 
ability.  She  was  unremitting  in  her  ministrations  to  the  sick, 
and  unremitting  in  her  benefactions  *to  the  poor  and  needy  of 
the  surrounding  country.” 

Miss  Julia  Goodloe  of  Tuscumbia  who  is  a granddaughter 
of  Robert  Atlas  and  Mary  (Lane)  Goodloe,  has  a very  large  and 
beautiful  painting  of  two  young  daughters  of  her  grandparents 
viz.  Sarah  Goodloe  who  married  Watt  Rutland  and  Mary  Goodloe 
who  married  James  Mhoon.  Each  girl  was  beautiful  and  the 
artist,  a Mr.  Frye,  did  a most  excellent  piece  of  work.  Miss 
Goodloe  advised  me  that  the  date  on  the  back  of  the  painting  is 
1858. 

VIII.  MRS.  ALEXANDER  MALONE 

“IN  MEMORIAM 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Malone,,  wife  of  the  late  Alexander  Malone, 
died  at  her  home  near  Cherokee,  Ala.  Sept.  28,  1884,  aged  80 
years.  She  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.  July  27,  1804. 
At  an  early  age  she  moved  from  her  native  State  to  Kentucky, 
where  she  lived  several  years,  and  from  thence  came  to  Tuscum- 
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bia,  Ala.  where  she  resided  a number  of  years  and  where  she 
was  married  to  her  late  husband  who  died  two  years  since.  She 
then  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Cherokee  where  she  lived  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death-more  than  forty-two  years. 

“While  the  useful  and  eventful  life  of  this  good  noble 
Christian  woman — this  mother  in  Israel — had  been  spun  out 
beyond  her  fourscore  years,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  at  any  moment  she  would  be  called  to  reap  her  rich  reward 
beyond  the  shining  shore,  yet,  the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  her 
death  will  moisten  many  an  eye  and  carry  a pang  of  sorrow  to 
many  hearts,  for  being  one  of  the  good  women  of  the  earth, 
none  knew  her  but  to  praise.  A devoted  and  affectionate  wife,  a 
fond  loving  and  indulgent  m.other  and  grandmother,  a kind 
neighbor  and  hearted,  true  and  faithful  friend,  she  endeared  to 
her  in  the  strongest  ties,  by  her  beautiful  conduct  all  wI:o  en- 
joyed her  acquaintance  or  the  hospitality  of  her  home,  where 
her  presence  is  so  severely  missed,  and  where  is  left  a void  that 
none  can  fill.  Her  many  ennobling  characteristics  of  head  and 
heart  shone  out  resplendent  in  her  daily  walks  of  life,  and  her 
many  virtues  were  a fit  setting  to  that  Christian  character  which 
was  so  lovely  and  surrounded  by  as,  a bright  halo  to  the  end.  She 
loved  her  home,  she  loved  her  friends  and  above  all,  she  delighted 
in  the  services  of  that  God  on  whose  true  and  never  failing  arm 
she  had  implicitly  leaned  for  more  than  sixty-seven  years.  The 
sweep  of  the  death  angel’s  wing  had  no  terror  for  her.  Feeling 
that  it  v/as  ‘not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die’  she  passed 
peacefully  and  calmly  across  the  turbid,  chill  water,  and  gained 
the  portals  of  eternal  day — the  haven  of  everlasting  rest,  where 
the  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  those  left  behind,  emulating  her 
bright  example,  will  meet  and  strike  hands  on  the  banks  of 
sweet  deliverance. 


W.S.N.” 

The  obituary  of  Mrs.  Malone  is  from  the  North  Alabamian 
for  Oct.  10,  1884. 

There  is  a notice  of  her  death  in  the  same  publication  for 
Oct.  3,  1874,  written,  I suppose,  by  A.  H.  Keller.  This  account 
says  she  died  on  the  27th  of  September.  It  says  “She  belonged 
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to  a class  of  noble  Christian  women  who  gave  character  and 
tone  to  society  in  the  early  days  of  civilization  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.’’ 

Mrs.  Malone’s  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Edwards.  She 
married  Isaiah  Thatcher  and  they  were  among  the  early  resi- 
dents of  Tuscumbia.  Mr.  Thatcher  is  buried  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery at  Tuscumbia  as  well  as  some  of  their  children.  From  his 
gravestone  we  learn  that  he  died  Aug.  25,  1939  aged  53.  There 
v/ere  several  Thatcher  children.  One,  who  died  young,  had  the 
very  unusual  name  of  “Return.”  Alexander  Malone,  the  second 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Edwards,  was  commonly  known  as  “Sandy 
Malone.”  He  had  been  previously  married.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  farmers  of  the  Cherokee  section  and  of  considerable 
wealth.  I am  advised  that  Goodloe  Warren  Malone  who  also  lived 
near  Cherokee,  and  who  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  what  is  now  Colbert,  and  Mitchell  Malone  a prominent 
citizen  of  Lauderdale  county  were  brothers  of  Alexander  or 
“Sandy”  Malone. 

Several  children  were  also  born  to  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
(Edwards)  Malone  and  from  them  have  descended  respected 
and  well  known  citizens. 


IX.  MRS.  BERNARD  McKIERNAN 

“A  Remarkable  Woman. 

A remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McKiernan,  died  on 
Friday  last,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Maj.  C.  B.  McKiernan, 
not  far  from  Florence,  Tuscumbia,  and  Leighton  in  Colbert 
County,  Ala.  Mrs.  McKiernan  was  born  in  Maryland,  March  9, 
1792,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Anthony  Waters,  a sister 
of  Dr.  John  Waters,  an  esteemed  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Nash- 
ville many  years  ago.  She  came  to  this  city  in  early  life  and 
lived  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Felix  Robertson  who  married  her 
sister,  and  was  married  at  his  residence  in  1814  to  Bernard 
McKiernan.  Several  years  after  their  marriage  they  removed 
to  Alabama  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Indians.  Her 
husband  opened  a cotton  plantation  in  what  is  now  Colbert  coun- 
ty and  was  a successful  planter.  He  was  afterwards  a commis- 
sion merchant  in  New  Orleans,  living  there  in  the  winter,  and 
spending  his  summers  on  his  plantation.  After  the  death  of  her 
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husband  she  lived  with  her  son,  Maj.  Charles  B.  McKiernan. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  one  of  whom  was  Judge 
McKiernan  of  Memphis,  who  died  there  many  years  ago.  Two 
of  her  sons  were  buried  in  the  clothes  bought  for  their  wedding 
garments,  their  deaths  occurring  before  their  marriages,  two 
years  apart,  however.  One  of  her  daughters  was  a noted  belle  in 
her  day  and  was  married  to  Gen.  Hugh  Dunlap  of  Louisiana. 
Another  daughter  was  married  to  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Florence. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Douigan  of  this  city  is  a granddaughter  of  the 
deceased.  All  her  relatives  were  highly  respectable  people. 

“The  memory  of  the  deceased  was  wonderful.  Ninety-three 
years  of  ago,  a physical  wreck,  yet  with  a mind  as  vigorous  and 
clear,  and  her  memory  as  retentive,  both  as  to  past  and  present 
events,  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  Scarcely  such  another  case 
is  on  record.  Only  one  month  before  her  death  her  evidence  was 
taken  to  prove  the  death  of  an  old  citizen  of  her  county  who  died 
sixty  years  ago.  She  gave  the  history  of  the  family,  the  names 
of  the  children,  to  whom  they  were  married,  when  the  old  man 
died  and  where  buried,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  though  it 
had  occurred  at  a recent  date.  She  signed  her  name  plainly  to 
the  deposition,  and  the  attorney  said  it  was  the  most  remark- 
able case  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

“Her  burial  took  place  Sunday  last,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  relatives  and  friends  and  a number  of  her  old 
servants  all  whom  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  good  old 
woman.  She  passed  away  to  the  spirit  land  calmly,  peacefully, 
quietly.  She  rests  from  her  labors  and  her  works  will  follow  her. 
A very  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  in  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see and  other  States  will  mourn  the  departure  of  this  aged 
Saint.” 

Mrs.  McKiernan’s  obituary  is  from  Nashville-American  in 
the  North  Alabamian  for  Feb.  13,  1885. 

The  North  Alabamian  for  June  24,  1881  records  a visit  of 
Mrs.  McKiernan  to  Tuscumbia.  The  account  said  that  she  was 
suffering  from  a fall  of  recent  date  but  that  she  was  still  cheer- 
ful. It  also  stated  that  she  had  always  been  fond  of  the  society 
of  young  people  and  that  she  had  been  noted  for  hospitality. 
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There  was  a David  C.  Waters  who  died  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Hogan  near  Tuscumbia.  Jan.  25,  1873.  He  was 
born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  February  22,  1794. 
He  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1812  and  was  a merchant  there 
for  several  years.  He  then  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Tuscumbia. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a very  amiable  gentleman  and  was  polite 
to  the  nth  degree,  I am  not  advised  whether  he  was  related  to 
Mrs.  McKiernan  or  not,  but  1 am  inclined  to  believe  he  was. 

X.  GEORGE  GEISE 

OBITUARY 

Bro.  George  Geise  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
March  27th,  1810  and  died  September  14,  1892,  at  his  home  near 
Dickson,  Ala.  He  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
in  1839  and  was  married  in  this  place  in  1839  to  Miss  Martha 
Ann  Steger.  It  was  a congenial,  happy  union  of  hearts  and 
hands.  In  1859  he  moved  to  Mississippi,  and  returned  to  Colbert 
County  in  1868?  After  a protracted  illness  brought  on  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Uncle  George  submissively  yielded  his  sancti- 
fied spirit  unto  the  beneficent  hands  of  his  Lord  and  Master, 
surrounded  by  loved  and  loving  ones,  together  with  kind  friends 
who  appreciated  his  true  moral  worth,  his  uncompromising  in- 
tegrity. He  was  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  His  fond,  trusted  and 
cherished  companion,  Martha  Ann,  was  a good  woman,  a true 
friend,  an  exceptionable  Christian.  She  passed  away  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889  in  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Redeemed.  Both  husband 
and  wife  were  devoted  acceptable  and  honored  members  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South.  They  had  born  to  them  six  children — five 
sons  and  one  daughter — all  now  living  except  Henry  who  died  at 
his  parents  home  in  February  in  1890.  Those  who  knew  Uncle 
George  best,  loved  him  best.  He  was  ever  true  to  his  trust  as 
the  needle  to  the  Pole.  His  moral  character  was  above  suspicion 
as  guileless  as  a child.  His  hospitality,  benevolence  and  charity 
scarcely  knew  any  bounds.  His  household  was  one  of  industry, 
harmony  and  peace.  He  was  true  to  his  God,  family,  friends 
and  country.  He  was  called  from  his  happy  earthly  home  to  join 
the  mother  and  loved  ones,  gone  before  to  the  saint’s  eternal 
rest  in  Heaven.  May  the  irreparable  loss  prove  to  the  dear  chil- 
dren a present  and  eternal  blessing. 

‘Tarewell,  Bro.  George,  for  a short  season. 


F.  A.  Ross.” 
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To  obituary  of  Mr.  Geise  is  in  the  North  Alabamian  for 
Sept.  30,  1892. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  North  Alabamian  for  Oct.  3,  1890, 
telling  about  Mr.  Geise  being  in  Tuscumbia  “today”.  From  this 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  oldest  surviving  engineer  who  ran  a 
locomotive  on  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Railroad,  except  Capt. 
Jack  Lawson  of  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Geise,  according  to 
this  account,  made  the  first  trip  in  June,  1837,  using  pineknots 
for  fuel.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  shops  where  he  worked 
several  years.  He  then  went  into  business  for  himself  and  made 
a fortune.  He  was  very  active  in  October,  1890.  Mr.  Ross  stated 
he  came  to  Alabama  in  1839  (if  not  the  printer’s  mistake)  but 
this  account  states  he  was  on  the  Tuscumbia-Decatur  Railroad 
in  1837. 

Another  well  known  citizen  of  Tuscumbia  was  Reuben 
Geise  also  from  Pennsylvania.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  he  and  George  Geise  were  brothers  or  not,  but  most 
likely  they  were.  Reuben  Geise  was  in  the  milling  business  at 
Tuscumbia  for  many  years  and  once  had  Gov.  Lewis  associated 
with  him,  so  stated  a local  historian.  The  mill  Vv^as  long  known  as 
“Geise’s  Mill.'’  Later  Mr.  Hindman,  another  Pennsylvania, 
became  owner  of  the  mill,  and  it  was  “Hindman’s  Mill”  for 
many  years. 


XL  J.  M.  HUSTON 
“DIED 

In  this  city,  on  the  23rd  ult.  of  heart  disease,  Dr.  J.  M.  Huston 
of  Dickson,  Ala. 

“The  deceased  was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  February  3r  i, 
1826,  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  and  came  to 
Buzzard  Roost,  Ala.  in  1851  to  practice  his  profession.  In  1857, 
he  married  Miss  Annie  Barton,  daughter  of  Armistead  and 
Amanda  Barton,  and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  all  ol 
whom  are  alive  except  one  son.  Dr.  Huston  practiced  his  nnd  es- 
sion  at  Dickson  until  a few  months  before  his  death  His  malady 
commencing  to  show  alarming  symptons  and  medi'  al  attentam 
being  difficult  to  procure  at  his  old  home,  he  v\  is  moved  t- 
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Tuscumbia  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  C.  R.  Palmer,  where 
he  might  receive  the  benefit  of  his  attention.  He  gradually  grew 
worse  until  the  morning  of  the  23rd  when  he  breathed  his 
last,  without  pain  or  struggle.  He  was  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  died  with  a firmly  founded  hope  of  eternal  life.  He 
was  buried  at  the  Barton  burying  ground  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  Friday  the  24th  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  grief 
stricken  relatives  and  friends. 

His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill  at  his  old  home,  as  he  had  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all.  He  was  a FRIEND  as  well  as 
medical  advisor  to  the  whole  country  for  miles  around.  These 
ties  were  moulded  all  the  closer  by  his  many  acts  of  charity  and 
kindness.  He  was  prepared  to  go  when  his  Master  said,  ‘Come  up 
higher’  and  gladly  laid  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  Christ  and 
quietly  went  to  inhabit  the  mansions  in  the  skies. 

A FRIEND” 


Dr.  Huston’s  obituary  is  from  the  North  Alabamian  for 
March  3,  1893. 


There  were  also  HOUSTONS  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Colbert  and  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  county.  I do  not  have  any  information  as  to  their  ancestry 
of  family  connection.  But  from  looking  through  old  newspaper 
files  I find  two  interesting  references  to  men  whose  name  was 
spelled  HOUSTON. 

It  was  said  that  James  Houston  killed  a 200  pound  deer 
within  two  miles  of  Tuscumbia  in  December  1872.  Then  the 
North  Alabamian  for  June  30,  1882,  records  the  death  of  Dr.  N. 
J.  Houston  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  paper  states  that  Dr. 
Houston  was  a citizen  of  Tuscumbia  for  more  than  forty  years. 
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XII.  MRS.  WM.  B.  ALEXANDER 

“IN  MEMORIAM 

Mary  E.  Alexander  was  born  unto  A.  and  Mary  Jane 
Avery  April  21st,  1834,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Cherokee,  Col- 
bert County,  Alabama,  on  May  24th,  1894,  aged  61  years,  1 
month  and  3 days  (60  years,  is  correct,  instead  of  61).  Having 
returned  from  a short  visit  to  see  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Erwin  in 
Texas,  she  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  two  days  after  her  arrival 
and  passed  away  within  eleven  hours. 

“Sister  Alexander  was  married  to  Bro.  W.  B.  Alexander, 
December  20,  1853.  As  a result  of  this  union  eight  children  were 
born,  five  of  whom  survive  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  father 
in  his  afflictions.  Sister  Alexander  joined  the  Methodist  church 
at  Driskell’s  Chapel  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,  and  re- 
mained an  unassuming,  consistent  member  until  her  death. 
She  was  very  modest  and  reserved  yet,  she  was  classed  with  the 
most  faithful  in  her  church.  Possesed  of  superior  industry  and 
economy,  she  was  a literal  success  financially.  The  heavenly 
blessings  were  richly  upon  her  labors.  Indeed  she  managed  her 
affairs  with  much  discretion.  She  had  the  confidence  and  esteem 
and  friends  and  patrons.  Her  aim  in  life  seemed  to  have  been 
to  make  home  the  center  of  attraction  for  her  children,  and  in 
this,  success  crowned  her  efforts.  She  was  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  true  charity  and  to  support  the  institutions  of  her 
church.  The  writer  of  this  never  visited  her  home,  if  at  all  con- 
venient, but  that  he  was  called  upon  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
lead  in  prayer  with  the  family.  Those  who  knew  her  best  loved 
her  most.  She  is  gone,  yes,  gone  but  not  forgotten.  ‘Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord : they  shall  rest  from  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


A.  J.  Maddox” 


Cherokee,  Ala.  Aug.  26,  )’94 

(Will  the  Florence  Times  please  copy?)” 

Mrs.  Alexander’s  obituary  is  from  the  North  Alabamian 
for  Aug.  31,  1894. 

Mrs.  Alexander  was  a sister  of  Capt.  Wm.  Avery  whom  I 
have  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  O.  H.  Perry  Williams 
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family.  She  had  other  brothers  and  sisters,  one  being  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie E.  Bell  (1826-1901)  wife  of  James  Porter  Bell  (1818-1872) 
of  Cherokee. 

The  husband,  Wm.  B.  Alexander,  was  born  Dec.  3,  1827 
and  died  Sept.  19,  1906.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  sterling 
character.  Mr.  Alexander,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Tus- 
cumbia  Dispatch’’  for  Sept.  22,  1906,  left  the  following  children: 
Mrs.  (Dr.)  C.  W.  Williams  of  Cherokee,  at  whose  home  he  died; 
one  son,  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander  of  Blockton,  Ala;  and  three  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Malone  of  Arkansas;  Mrs.  W.  G, 
Erwin  of  Texas ; and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Hall  of  luka,  Mississippi. 


Many  interesting  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  cemet- 
eries of  Colbert  (the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  every  other  Ala- 
bama county).  I have  not  visited  all  the  old  ones  of  Colbert,  but 
I do  have  records  from  quite  a number  of  public  and  family 
burial  grounds.  The  largest,  of  course,  is  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood 
Cemetery  unles  we  include  Sheffield’s  Oakwood  Cemetery,  but 
the  latter  cemetery  contains  very  few  old  graves.  From  an  in- 
teresting history  of  Tuscumbia,  published  in  the  Tuscumbia 
Democrat  in  1881  and  1882  by  “H”  we  are  advised  that  the  first 
person  buried  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood  Cemetery  was  a young 
man,  whose  name  was  Warren  and  who  died  near  Tuscumbia  in 
the  summer  of  1817  or  1818.  Mr.  “H”  says  that  he  was  buried 
at  night  due  to  the  warm  weather  hasting  decomposition  of  the 
body.  Of  course  there  was  no  such  thing  there  and  then  as  em- 
balming a human  body.  Also  there  was  not  enough  lumber  in 
the  new  village  to  make  a coffin,  so  two  young  men  were  sent  to 
Fuque’s  sawmill  several  miles  away  to  get  lumber  to  make  it, 
and  all  of  this  required  time. 

According  to  Leftwich’s  ..Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  the  oldest  marked  grave  in  this  cemetery  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Kenan  Hooks,  wife  of  Curtis  Hooks,  who  was 
born  according  to  the  marker.  Sept.  11,  1779  and  died  Oct.  24, 
1821.  Curtis  Hooks,  her  husband,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1788  and 
died  May  28,  1848.  He  was  therefore  much  younger  than  Mrs. 
Hooks.  According  to  local  history  he  was  a “ranger.” 

The  second  oldest  marked  grave  in  this  cemetery  of  which 
I have  record  is  that  of  Nancy  E.  White  who  was  born  Dec.  16, 
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1781  and  died  March  2,  1882-just  a little  more  than  four  months 
after  Mrs.  Hooks  died.  And  a third  marked  grave  for  the  year 
1822  is  that  of  a little  girl  who  died  when  nearly  four  years  of 
age  at  an  age  when  a child  is  the  obpect  of  such  parental  devo- 
tion as  to  call  to  mind  Eugene  Field’s  immortal  poem,  Little  Boy 
Blue.  This  grave  has  a coffin-shaped  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription : 

Beneath  this  Stone 
lieth  the  remains 
of 

MARGARET  FOWLER  MITCHELL 
born  14  January  1819 
died  6 December  1822 

One  large  monument  has  eight  inscriptions  on  it.  They  are: 
Susan  McClung  Jan.  20,  1812-Sept.  10,  1832;  John  A.  McClung 
died  Sept.  13,  1832;  Calphurnia  C.  Keenon,  Dec.  23,  1807-Hay 
31,  1833;  James  Y.  McClung  Sept.  3,  1831-Sept.  1,  1833;  Y.  A. 
Cray,  April  13,  1786-  Feb.  12,  1834;  Martha  W.  Gray,  June  11, 
1829-Sept.  1834 ; Robert  H.  Gray  Sept.  9,  1833-July  3,  1835  and 
Elizabeth  F.  Gray,  July  30,  1823-Aug.  1844. 

There  is  an  old  slab  near  this  monument  which  has  Y.  A. 
Gray’s  name  and  birth  and  death  dates.  On  the  slab  his  name  is 
given  as  “Dr.  Young  A.  Gray.’’  Saunders  in  writing  of  the  early 
history  of  Courtland,  Alabama  mentions  “Dr.  Young  A.  Gray” 
as  one  of  the  doctors  in  htat  town. 

Near  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  cemetery  can  be  seen  the 
markers  to  the  graves  of  the  Frederick  D.  Hodgkins  farnily 
whose  lives  were  wiped  out  by  the  great  storm  of  Nov.  22,  1874. 
On  Mr.  Hodgkins’  gravestone  is  the  following  inscription: 

FREDERICK  D.  HODGKINS 
Born  in 

Oxfordshire,  England 

Nov.  26,  1842-  Father,  Mother, 

Four  children  killed  by  the 
storm  which  visited  Tuscumbia 
Nov.  22,  1874 
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Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  a daughter  of  James  and  F.  Carter  and 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tennessee  Feb.  12,  1846.  F.  D. 
Hodgkin  was  a jeweler  by  trade  and  was  also  an  editor.  St. 
Johns  Episcopal  Church  at  Tuscumbia  has  an  interesting  stain- 
ed window  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Frederick  D.  Hodg- 
kins family. 

Following  are  two  reproduced  inscriptions  from  this 
cemetery : 


In  Memory  of 
ROBERT  B.  MALONE 
BORN 

January  11th,  1795 
DIED 
May  21st,  1830 

Reader  remember  as  you  now  are. 

So  once  was  he, 

As  he  now  is, 

So  you  must  shortly  be. 

I am  advised  that  he  was  the  father  of  John  Lewis  Malone 
(1827-1908)  who  married  a daughter  of  Armistead  Barton  and 
v;as  wealthy.  Robert  B.  Malone’s  wife  was  Eliza  Minerva  Brown. 

JAMES  DESHLER 
A Brig.  Gen.  Confederate  Army 
BORN 

at  Tuscumbia  Feb.  18,  1833 
FELL  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUGA 
Sept.  20,  1863 

Aged  30  years  7 months  2 Days 

Gen.  Deshler’s  father.  Major  David  Deshler,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  Tuscumbia  ever  had.  He  was  born  in 
Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  10,  1798  and  died  at  Tus- 
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cumbia  Dec.  6,  1871.  The  writer  of  his  obituary  said  that  he  had 
resided  at  Tuscumbia  more  than  forty  years.  Among  the  things 
he  wrote  about  Major  Deshler  was  this: 

“Maj.  David  Deshler  was  no  ordinary  man;  of  strong  na- 
tural abilities,  a close  penetrating  mind,  cool  clear  judgement, 
and  of  good  education,  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  within  the 
range  of  human  thought  or  speculation  he  had  not  investigated. 
No  one  within  the  writer’s  knowledge  had  a more  comprehensive 
store  of  general  information  on  so  great  a variety  of  subjects. 
He  is  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  was  the 
Pioneer  in  the  South  of  that  great  system  of  railways  which 
now  add  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Under  his  supervision  and  mainly  through  his  instrument- 
ality the  first  railioad  in  Alabama  was  constructed  from  Tus- 
cumbia to  Decatur. 

‘Uharity  with  him  was  a principal,  to  the  needy  he  was 
never  known  to  turn  a deaf  ear,  or  to  refuse  his  sympathy  and 
aid  to  the  suffering  humanity.” 

All  through  life  Maj.  Deshler  was  a man  of  action.  Shortly 
before  he  died  he  made  a trip  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  no  rela- 
twes  in  Colbeit  county  when  he  died,  at  least  on  close  relatives. 
Mrs.  Deshler  had  died  in  1854  and  later  his  oldest  son  died 
suddenly  while  a pupil  at  West  Point  Academy,  and  last  his  son, 
James,  w^as  killed  at  Chickamauge.  Maj.  Deshler  gave  the 
grounds  and  building  of  the  old  Deshler  Female  Institute  to  Tus- 
cumbia as  a memorial  to  his  son.  Gen.  James  Deshler.  The  Desh- 
ler High  School  at  Tuscumbia  helps  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Among  other  gravestone  inscriptions  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  of  persons  who  died  before  1875  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


Isabella  Elliot,  wife  of  James  Elliott,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
April  13,  1809,  died  Dec.  8,  1825;  Eliza  H.  wife  of  Peter  Walker, 
born  in  Bedford  Co.  Va.  died  June  20,  1834;  John  Sutherland,  Sr., 
born  in  Pittsylvania  Co.  Va.  July  19,  1752  died  Sept.  7,  1836; 
Peter  Walker,  born  in  Amherst  Vo.  Va.  died  July  24,  1844  aged 
51  years,  2 months  and  18  days;  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Peter  and  Eliza  Walker  and  wife  of  Thomas  Mattingly,  born 
in  Amherst  Co.  Va.  March  29,  1823,  died  in  Lawrence  Co.  Ala. 
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Oct.  1849 ; Hugh  Stephens,  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland  died  1856 
aged  85  years;  James  Conner,  born  in  Halifax  Co.  Va.  Mar.  9, 
1795  died  April  7,  1857 ; “Mary  Ann-consort  of  Lewis  Wood  dec’d- 
Born  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va.-died  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Sept.  8,  1857  aged  53  years”;  William  C.,  son  of  Abner  B.  and 
Julia  A.  Blocker,  born  Oct.  4,  1845  a member  of  Co.  C.  11  Regt. 
Ala.  Cavalry  was  killed  in  action  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.  Sept.  27,  1861 ; 
Elizabeth  G.  Kidd  Ottaway,  born  in  Fluvania  Co.  Va.  Dec.  5, 
1806  died  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  Mar.  28,  1862  “Love,  kindness  and 
Christianity  marked  her  daily  walk” ; J.  E.  Johnson,  “a  Confed- 
erate soldier  and  military  prisoner  at  Rock  Island”  born  March 
4,  1839  died  March  4,  1864;  Major  Dick  Johnson,  C.  S.  A.,  born 
Oct.  18,  1831  “wounded  on  the  battlefield”  died  July  9,  1864; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Alexander  Ross,  born  in  Spotsylvania  Co.  Va; 
Sept.  15,  1788  died  April  26,  1867 ; B.  Gledall,  born  in  London 
March  18,  1794  died  Au.  13,  1868. 

Sometimes  dates  are  wrong  on  tombstones.  John  Fletcher 
Pride,  the  grand  old  man,  who  lived  to  be  almost  one  hundred 
years  old  is  buried  in  Oakwood.  He  was  born  near  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Aug.  26,  1791  and  died  near  Pride  Station,  Colbert,  June  15, 
1891.  But  the  incription  on  the  Pride  monument  in  Oakwood 
says  he  died  June  15,  1892. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  James  Young  who  lived  on  Spring 
Creek  near  old  Hunter.  The  monument  to  Mr.  Young’s  Grave 
says  he  died  February  29,  1815!  Of  course  February  in  1815  had 
only  28  days. 

The  cemetery  at  old  LaGrange  contains  some  very  interest- 
ing incriptions.  I have  already  spoken  of  the  very  elegant  and 
expensive  monument  to  Abraham  Ricks.  There  are  several  other 
monuments  that  contain  far  more  data  than  the  Ricks  monu- 
ment. For  example  the  elegant  monument  at  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Jane  Harrington  is  very  rich  in  sentimental  inscription. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  James  F.  and  Susan  E.  Reilly  and  the 
wife  of  V/m.  H.  Harrington.  She  was  born  March  10,  1817  and 
died  June  21,  1855.  Some  of  the  other  interesting  markers  are 
those  to  Patience  A.  W.  wife  of  Thos.  E.  Tartt,  who  died  Jan. 
1,  1837  aged  44  years,  2 months  and  15  days;  Prof.  James  M. 
Hardy  born  in  Lincoln  Co.  Ga  Jane  19,  1815  and  died  Aug.  5, 
1853;  Mrs.  Susan  Adelaide  Williams,  wife  of  Prof.  Wm.  G. 
Williams  and  daughter  of  Capt.  R.  R.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Miller  “late 
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of  Richmond,  Va/’  born  in  Manchester,  Va.  Dec.  12,  1818  died 
Feb.  2,  1859,  and  Laura  L.,  wife  of  John  Moore  “who  departed  to 
be  with  the  angels”  on  Sept.  2,  1875. 

Among  some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  buried  at  La- 
Grange  are  Prof.  Hardy,  the  third  President  of  LaGrange 
College  and  a Methodist  minister  of  note;  Amanda,  the  second 
wife  of  Bishop  Paine;  Ann  Eliza,  the  first  wife  of  Dr.  Edward 
Wadsworth  and  only  daughter  of  J.  B.  and  Elizabeth  Felton,  the 
latter  who  was  a sister  of  Gov.  Swain  of  North  Carolina;  the 
Ricks  family;  Munroe  Fort;  Dr.  George  E.  Kumpe  and  wife;  Dr. 
Sidney  Smith  Prince  (1804-1831)  ; Tignal  Jones;  Martha  Burchet 
Jones;  H.  K.  Felton;  Daniel  Spangler;  Henry  Warren;  H.  P. 
Looney;  Silas  M.  Fowler;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hawkins;  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Hobgood. 

Following  are  some  inscriptions  reproduced  from  old  La- 
Grange  cemetery : 

SACRED 
to  the  memory  of 
PHILIP  PENLETON  BARBOUR 
The  lovely  and  interesting  son  of 
THOS.  S.  & S.  B.  BARBOUR 
who  departed  this  life 
April  6,  1837 

Aged  3 years  7 months 
and  15  days 

Death’s  gloomy  portals  he  has  crossed 
and  safely  reached  the  Peaceful  shore 
no  more  upon  the  ocean  tossed 
The  haven’s  gained  the  crown  secure 
For  tis  of  such  that  Jesus  said, 

“Suffer  them  to  come  to  me” 

And  though  to  his  fond  parents  dead 
Saviour,  he  lives  with  thee. 

The  little  Barbour  boy’s  father  was  a professor  in  La- 
Grange  College  and  was  a son  of  Hon.  Philip  S.  Barbour,  M.  C. 
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of  Virginia.  Dr.  Barbour  left  LaGrange  and  became  a professor 
in  the  St.  Louis  medical  college. 

In  Memory 
of 

Amanda  Malvina  Paine 
consort  of  Robert  Paine 

Her  life  exemplified  the  lovelin 
ess  of  woman  her  death  the  triu 
mph  of  the  Christian 
Born  July  29,  1813 
Died  Sept.  18,  1838 

Pi  of.  McGregor  in  his  History  of  LaGrange  College  says 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a Presbyterian  minister  by  name 
of  Shaw  who  lived  at  Columbia,  Tennsessee  and  that  she  was 
Bishop  Paine’s  second  wife.  I do  not  know  who  his  first  wife 
was.  His  third  wife  v/as  Mary  Eliza  Millwater,  a daughter  of 
Mrs.  Millwater  nee  Weeden,  of  Baltimore  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Turner  Saunders,  one  of  the  founders  of  LaGrande 
College.  Bishop  Paine  was  a very  scholarly  gentleman  and  of 
much  executive  ability.  LaGrange  flourished  under  his  admin- 
istration. He  finally  located  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi  and  died  in 
1889?  His  stepfather-in-law,  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  also  a 
distinguished  Methodist  preacher,  spent  his  last  years  at  Aber- 
deen. 


Memento  mori 
SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
WILLIAM  D.  DALE 

BORN  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  ALA. 

DEC.  5,  1828 

DIED  Feb  28,  1846 

Aged  17  YEARS  2 MONTHS 

And  28  DAYS 

Early  bright  and  chaste  as  morning  dew 
He  sparkled,  was  exalted  and  went  to  heaven 

N.  E.  C.  S.  G.  A. 
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1859 

ALICE 

Aged  21/2  years 

Daughter  of 

JOHN  C.  and  MARY  C. 

STEPHENSON 

“Little  Alice  was  our  darling 
Pride  of  all  the  hearts  at  home 
But  the  angels  up  in  Heaven 
Gently  whispered;  Alice  come” 

The  father  of  Little  Alice  Stephenson,  Prof.  John  Calvin 
Stephenson  was  reared  at,  or  near  Mount  Hope,  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, Alabama.  He  graduated  at  LaGrange  College  and  became  a 
professor  in  that  institution.  As  I have  already  said,  he  married 
a daughter  of  Dr.  John  S.  Napier  of  LaGrange.  The  Napiers  and 
Prof.  Stephenson  finally  went  to  Waco,  Texas.  It  seems  that 
Prof.  Stephenson  always  had  a great  love  for  old  LaGrange  and 
vicinity.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  unusually  fine  memory 
and  no  doubt  was  a man  of  superior  intelligence.  He  made  many 
contributions  to  The  Leighton  News  published  many  years  ago 
by  the  McCormacks  at  Leighton. 

A few  miles  east  of  LaGrange  in  the  Town  Creek-Triange, 
in  a small  cemetery  containing  the  graves  of  Alridge  Myatt  and 
wife.  Col.  Richard  Prewit,  J.  R.  Bates,  Sallie  P.  Bates,  and  oth- 
ers. I do  not  have  any  data  on  J.  R.  Bates,  but  his  tombstone 
shows  that  he  was  a mason  and  that  he  was  born  Jan.  10,  1816 
and  died  Feb.  24,  1867.  Col.  Richard  Prewit  was  widely  known 
as  a man  of  excellent  business  judgement  and  of  great  energy. 
Woodruff  Delony  tells  me  he  had  very  little  literary  education, 
but  was  a man  of  very  fine  intelligence.  Col.  Saunders  in  Early 
Settlers  of  Alabama  writes  of  the  Prewits  in  the  early  days  of 
Lawrence  County.  Col.  Saunders  says  the  following  of  Richard 
Prewit : 

“Richard  lives  near  Leighton,  and  carries  with  him  all  the 
bold  characteristics  I have  mentioned  as  belonging  to  his  race. 
When  I first  knew  him  he  lived  on  a plantation  five  miles  North- 
east of  Moulton,  well  stocked  with  slaves  and  mules,  and  it  had 
the  highest  fence  I ever  saw.  Moreover,  there  was  a splendid 
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pack  of  hounds  showing  that  he  wisely  understood  the  art  of 
mingling  labor  and  amusement.  But  he  was  seized  with  the 
ambition  of  being  the  largest  planter  in  the  county,  and  I think 
he  became  so,  for  he  had  some  1500  acres  in  cotton,  when,  un- 
luckily, the  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  crippled  in  his  estate; 
but  he  still  has  enough,  and  I judge  he  is  a happier  man  than  he 
was  before.  He  first  married  a daughter  of  Senator  Fleming 
Hodges.  The  name  of  his  second  wife  I am  not  advised  of. 

The  above  excerpt  from  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama  was 
written  about  1880  or  1881.  Col.  Prewit  according  to  his  grave- 
stone died  on  November  23,  1882.  He  had  been  a resident  of  the 
Town  Creek  Triangle  for  a number  of  years.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  as  being  Sept.  19,  1809. 

Col.  Saunders  states  that  the  first  Prewits  he  knew  of 
came  from  Clinch  River  in  east  Tennessee  to  Madison  County, 
Alabama.  The  head  of  the  family  lived  to  be  112  years  old  and 
his  wife  attained  116  years  of  age ! 

In  the  same  cemetery  in  which  Col.  Richard  Prewit  is 
buried  are  buried  descendants  of  his,  and  on  the  gravestones  their 
names  are  spelled  “Pruet”. 

It  appears  that  the  younger  generation  do  not  spell  it  as 
did  the  older  ones. 

And  here  are  the  reproductions  of  the  records  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aldridge  Myatt: 


In  Memory 
of 

Aldridge  Myatt 
Born 

Feb.  24,  1780 
in  Wake  Ct’y,  N.  Carolina 
Died 

Oct.  8th,  1850 
He  lived 

more  than  30  years 
an  exemplary 
member 

of  the  M.  E.  Church 
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and  died  in  the  triumph 
of  Faith 

Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end 
be  like  his. 


Sacred 

To 

the  memory 
of 

Mrs.  Ann  Myatt 
wife  of 

Aldridge  Myatt 
who  was 

born  Jan.  7th,  1788 
in  Wake  CFy,  N.  C.,  was 
member  of  the 
M.  E.  Church 
lived 

a devoted 
Christian  and 
departed  this  life 
the  19th  July  1840 
in  the  53  year 
of  her  age 
In  full 
confidence 
of  a glorious 
immortality 

Mrs.  Myatt  was  one  of  the  noted  four  Curtis  sisters,  the  oth- 
ers being  Mrs.  Hartwell  King,  Sr.,  Mrs.  John  Rand  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Vinson.  All  four  sisters  and  their  families  came  to  what 
is  now  Colbert  in  1826.  Dr.  John  S.  Napier’s  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldridge  Myatt.  Therefore  little 
Alice  Stephenson,  who  is  buried  at  old  LaGrange  was  their 
grandchild. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Hampton  cemetery  northeast  of 
Leighton  in  the  Town  Creek-Triangle. 

In  memory  of 
Cynthia  Hampton 
Daughter  of 

Andrew  & Sarah  Mitchell 
Born  in  loredell  County,  N.  C. 

June  24th,  1795 
married  M.  B.  Hampton 
the  28th  of  February  1822 
Departed  this  life  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
the  21st  of  May  1853 
She  lived  and  Died  a Christian  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her 
M.  B.  H. 

Mrs.  Hampton’s  husband,  Monoah  Bostic  Hampton,  was 
born,  so  states  his  tombtone,  in  Stoke  County,  N.  C.  June  25, 
1799  and  died  Feb.  16,  1858.  He  was  therefore  four  years  young- 
er than  Mrs.  Hampton.  The  reader  will  notice  that  their  birth- 
days were  in  consecutive  order.  Mr.  Hampton  was  a large  planter 
and  his  children  had  fine  opportunities  for  an  education.  In  the 
family  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  Cynthia  Amanda  Hampton  who 
died  at  school  in  Athens,  Ala.  on  Sept.  28,  1843  in  her  seven- 
teenth year.  M.  B.  Hampton,  Jr.  attended  LaGrange  College 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  lived  at  the  old  homestead  and  was 
said  to  have  been  a scientific  farmer.  I believe  there  was  one 
son  who  was  prominent  physician  of  Madison  County,  and  there 
were  several  daughters  one  who  married  Dr.  Wm.  Parbury  or 
Parberry.  Dr.  Parbury  was  a native  of  Kentucky  but  was  reared 
in  Cole  and  Pettus  Counties,  Missouri.  He  was  a successful 
physician  but  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  mainly  to 
sheep  raising  in  Montana. 

In  the  cemeteries  at  old  Brick  and  Mt.  Pleasant  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  Carlock,  Harrison,  Alexander,  Carter,  Let- 
singer,  Hughes,  Craig,  Karg,  Davison,  Gillean,  Morrow,  Hooks, 
Hall,  Wingo,  and  others  but  I wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  three  other  cemeteries  and  then  I shall  bring  Section  HI  to 
a close. 
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Some  three  or  four  miles  southwest  of  Tuscumbia  is  a small 
cemetery  where  M.  C.  Byrd,  Mrs.  Byrd,  and  a number  of  their 
descendants  are  buried.  This  cemetery  is  near  the  home  of  Cicero 
Byrd  who  is  a grandson  of  Michael  C.  Byrd.  James  Byrd,  son  of 
Michael  C.  and  father  of  Cicero,  reared  his  family  there,  and 
others  of  the  Byrd  family  lived  nearby.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
Michael  C.  Byrd  and  wife.  Mrs.  Byrd  before  her  marriage  was 
E.  J.  Donley,  a member  of  the  well  known  Donley  family  of  whom 
I spoke  in  connection  with  the  Hector  Atkisson  family.  M.  C.  Byrd 
was  one  of  the  first  Superintendents  of  Education  that  Colbert 
had,  perhaps  he  was  the  first.  In  1874  he  was  a candidate  for 
Sheriff  of  the  county  but  he  took  sick  and  died  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, so  says  his  gravestone  record.  Mrs.  Michael  C.  Byrd,  who 
was  born  Nov.  16,  1832,  lived  until  August  26,  1909. 

But  the  most  interesting  record  in  this  cemetery  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  Byrd  markers,  but  on  that  of  a young  man 
whose  name  was  Patrick  H.  Sheffield.  And  here  is  the  reproduc- 
tion : 


In  memory 
of 

Patrick  H.  Sheffield 

Born  Sept.  12th,  1813.  Died 
Deer.  6th,  1834  for  want  of 
Skill  in  a pretended  physician 
Then  basely  slandered 
By  the  quack  imposter 
after  thus  depriving  him 
of  life 

This  is  indeed  a rare  type  of  gravestone  inscription.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  what  malady  young  Mr.  Shef- 
field had  and  who  the  “quack  imposter”  was. 

There  is  perhaps  a very  interesting  bit  of  history  connect- 
ed with  the  Sheffields  and  this  farm  where  the  Byrds  have 
lived  so  long.  It  appears  that  Patrick  H.  Sheffield’s  father  owned 
it  and  was  living  there  at  the  time  of  the  young  man’s  death. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  same  farm  formerly  owned  by  a Samuel  H. 
Doxey.  In  The  North  Alabamian  for  April  12,1878,  is  a re- 
production of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  that  paper  in 
1836  by  “Old  Joe  Sheffield”  offering  a farm  for  sale.  He  de- 
scribed the  scenery  and  the  advantages  of  the  place  in  pictures- 
que style  and  he  said  the  farm  was  four  miles  from  Tucumbia, 
on  Bear  Creek  and  was  formerly  owned  by  Samuel  H.  Doxey. 

(Continued  in  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly). 
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DAPHNE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
OLDEST  ON  EASTERN  SHORE 


By  Ed  Ritter,  Mobile  Press  Register 


Daphne’s  digni- 
fied Colonial  style 
Methodist  Church 
is  the  oldest  church 
on  the  Eastern 
Shore  — but  it  is 
more.  It  is  the  key- 
stone to  an  under- 
standing of  the  so- 
cial history  of  gen- 
erations of  people 
who  have  lived 
around  it. 


Standing  staunch- 
ly behind  two  an- 
cient oak  trees  on  a 
bluff  over-looking 

M o blip  thp  

sturdy  white  hard- 

pine  church  typifies  the  beauty  through  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  taste  of  pioneers  who  worshipped  in  it  in  pre-Civil 
War  days. 


The  peculiarly  clear,  silvery  tone  of  its  bell  on  Sunday 
mornings  recalls  to  early  settleis  the  Nineteenth  Century  cus- 
tom by  which  the  bell  tolled  for  the  dead.  In  their  minds  lingers 
nostalgically  the  sad  picture  of  ‘Old  Russell  Dick,”  colored  sex- 
ton, mournfully  tolling  the  bell  for  the  newly  departed  member 
of  the  community. 


Lined  With  Silver. 

The  bell  tone’s  unique  clear  quality  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a contribution  of  silver  dollars  that  were  melted  and  used  for 
the  bell’s  lining  almost  a century  ago  when  the  church  was 
built. 

Other  features  of  the  church’s  construction  reveal  interest- 
ing mores  of  the  region  and  the  times.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
slave  gallery  with  the  side  entrance  leading  up  to  it.  The  hand- 
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sawed  hard  pine  floor  boards  are  of  various  widths,  but  they 
were  skillfully  laid  and — by  modern  standards — constitute  a 
superior  floor. 

It  is  known  that  the  present  church  building  was  standing 
in  the  early  1850’s;  some  say  it  was  built  earlier.  A Protestant 
congregation  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore  Mission  had  existed 
in  the  locality  since  the  1820’s.  It  is  thought  that  the  Rev. 
Lorenzo  Dow,  first  Protestant  itinerary  minister  to  preach  in 
Baldwin  County,  founded  it. 

According  to  Baldwin  Historical  Society  records,  Methodist 
Dow — traveling  on  horseback — handled  17  charges.  The  East- 
ern Shore  Mission  was  doubtlessly  one  of  them.  Services  were 
held  in  laymen’s  houses.  The  only  Baldwin  church  older  than  the 
Daphne  church  is  a Baptist  church  in  Tensaw  that  dates  back 
to  the  evangelistic  work  of  Rev.  Dow. 


Housed  Community  Church 

The  historic  Daphne  church  building  housed  a Communi- 
ty Church  congregation  until  1870,  when  the  Methodist  influence 
in  the  locality  came  to  predominate.  Since  then  it  has  borne  two 
names — each  marking  a phase  of  Methodist  Church  history. 
From  1870  to  1939  it  was  known  as  the  Daphne  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  In  1939,  when  the  Methodists  reunited  and 
forgot  their  pre-Civil  War  differences  about  slavery,  the  church 
was  given  its  present  name,  “The  Daphne  Methodist  Church.” 

Mid-nineteenth  century  contractor  for  the  building  of  the 
Daphne  Methodist  Church  was  L.  E.  Edmondson,  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mason,  of  Battles.  Except  for  the  square  bell  tower, 
the  building  is  now  essentially  as  Edmondson  left  it.  The  1916 
hurricane  destroyed  the  tall  spire  that  originally  crowned  the 
building. 

Mrs.  Mason  recalls  that,  as  a little  girl,  one  of  her  favorite 
stories  was  the  exciting  tale  told  by  her  Grandmother  Edmond- 
son about  the  biggest  “congregation”  ever  to  occupy  the 
church — a regiment  of  Union  soldiers.  Mrs.  Edmondson,  then 
a widow,  was  a leading  church  member  and  was  keeper  of  the 
church  keys. 
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In  March,  1865  Union  troops  were  heading  for  Fort  Blakely  to 
join  and  reinforce  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  last  operation  of  the 
war — one  that  was  not  completed  until  after  General  Lee’s  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  A regiment  reached  Daphne  late  in  the 
evening.  Several  of  the  blue-clad  soldiers  rapped  at  Mrs.  Edmond- 
son’s door  and  demanded,  “Are  there  any  Rebs  in  here?” 


Soldiers  Slept  In  Church 

‘There  certainly  is !”  Mrs.  Edmondson  replied  curtly.  “I’m  a 
Reb  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  bottom  of  my  feet !” 

Taken  aback,  the  soldiers  asked  courteously  if  they  and 
their  men  could  sleep  in  the  church.  Mrs.  Edmondson  granted 
them  the  privilege  on  condition  that  nothing  in  the  church  be 
disturbed. 

Next  morning  the  same  soldiers  returned  the  church  keys 
and  truthfully  assured  Mrs.  Edmondson  that  everything  in  the 
church  was  being  left  exactly  as  it  had  been  found. 

“And  you  can  never  say  you  haven’t  had  a big  congregation 
in  your  church,”  the  soldier  remarked  on  leaving.  “Every  pew 
and  aisle  was  packed  with  sleeping  soldiers.” 

Graveyard  Picturesque 

Mrs.  Mason’s  asociations  with  the  church  continued  through 
childhood  and  adult  life.  She  was  christened  and  married  in  it. 
Last  Summer  she  heard  her  son,  Vance,  preach  his  first  sermon 
in  it. 


Behind  the  church  is  a picturesque,  corroded  iron  fence 
enclosing  an  ancient  graveyard.  Some  markers  are  small,  wealth- 
ered  wooden  crosses ; most  are  modest  headstones  bearing  dates 
of  the  last  century. 

Present  membership  of  the  Daphne  Methodist  Church  is 
120,  and  the  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Cullen  Wilson. 
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Tribute  to  Mrs.  L.  J.  N.  Comings 

By  Mary  Heath  Lee 
Of  the  Tuesday  Study  Club,  Fairhope. 

In  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Newcomb  Comings  on  Sept. 
21  the  club  world  lost  a woman  whose  place  will  never  be  filled, 
since  she  was  a pioneer  and  the  condition  and  circumstance  of 
her  early  activity  in  the  South  will  never  return.  But  her  influ- 
ence, perhaps  unnoticed  and  unrecorded,  will  yet  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Comings  was  a woman  of  finest  character,  active  mind 
and  organizing  ability  — a none-too-common  combination  of 
qualities — that  made  her  a force  wherever  she  might  happen  to 
be.  Fortunately  Fairhope  and  Baldwin  County  felt  the  impact  of 
her  interest  and  energies,  for  she  spent  herself  for  them  many 
years.  She  gave  sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  School  of 
Organic  Education,  was  instrumental  in  putting  the  public  library 
on  its  infantile  feet  was  a strong  believer  in  the  Single  Tax  and 
served  in  various  capacities  in  its  successful  demonstration  at 
Fairhope,  took  a leading  part  in  literary  and  musical  circles, 
and  finally  was  an  organizer  and  promoter  of  clubs  both  local 
and  throughout  the  County. 

Mrs.  Comings  and  her  husband,  whom  she  married  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  came  to  Fairhope  when  the  town  (or  Colony) 
was  very  young — about  1903  I believe — and  each  had  a deep 
concern  for  its  success  and  healthy  growth.  She  who  had  been 
a well-known  and  well-loved  teacher  in  northern  schools  as  Miss 
Newcomb  and  later  a widely-travelled  lecturer  and  demonstra- 
tor of  the  new  Delsarte  system  of  Physical  culture  in  its  broad- 
est aspects,  at  once  turned  her  attention  to  women’s  plans  and 
efforts  for  their  physical  and  intellectual  betterment  at  Fair- 
hope.  A Village  Improvement  Society,  an  Arts  and  Crafts  group 
that  spent  happy  hours  with  handwork,  a School  Improvement 
organization  to  further  the  interests  of  the  embryonic  public 
school — all  these  called  for  her  participation  and  yet  left  room 
for  the  Henry  George  Club  to  study  the  foundations  on  which 
the  Colony  was  based. 

The  Fifth  Thursday  Club  must  have  been  organized  soon 
after  her  coming  since  it  was  said  to  be  affiliated  with  the  State 
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Federation  in  1904.  Later  and  in  1913,  because  other  clubs  in  the 
town  failed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  federation,  they  were 
made  associates  under  the  Fifth  Thursday.  These  were  the 
Village  Improvement,  The  Henry  George,  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
and  the  Mother’s  Round  Table  of  the  Organic  School.  Mrs.  Com- 
ings. presided  over  this  combined  group  for  years  and  thus  form- 
ed a link  between  it  and  State  and  National  organizations.  She 
seldom  failed  to  be  present  at  County  and  District  meetings 
where  she  could  be  relied  on  for  calm  and  wise  opinions. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Fifth  Thursday  Club 
and  its  coordinating  members  gradually  broke  apart  and  disin- 
tegrated as  clubs  will  sometime  do  after  many  years.  But  Mrs. 
Comings  was  unwilling  to  lose  connection  with  the  State  Feder- 
ation and  eager  to  keep  alive  the  literary  tradition,  so  in  1929 
she  and  others  organized  the  Tuesday  Study  Club,  and  in  time 
she  became  its  Honorary  Life  President. 

Before  this  time,  however,  feeling  the  need  and  desirability 
of  a closer  cooperation  among  the  women  of  the  clubs  she  called 
a meeting  of  County  Chairman  at  Fairhope  in  the  spring  of  1925 
and  there  the  County  Council  of  Federated  Clubs  of  Baldwin 
County  was  formed.  In  1927  the  County  Scholarship,  known  as  the 
Mary  Strudwick  Revolving  Fund  of  $250.00  was  planned  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  a girl  wishing  to  specialize  in  Domestic 
Economy  at  Auburn. 

In  1937  the  Baldwin  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  the  Baldwin  County  Council  of  Home  Economics  Clubs 
wishing  to  grant,  as  they  said,  “some  fitting  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Comings  who  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  and  fostering 
the  club  movement  in  the  early  days  of  the  County,  instituted 
another  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Lydia  J.  Newcomb 
Comings  Scholarship  to  be  given  to  one  wishing  to  study  at  the 
Daphne  Sate  Teachers  College.  This  was  a sum  of  $125.00  and 
was  applied  for  only  once  and  now  lies  idle  waiting  for  some  one 
eager  to  teach,  and  as  in  the  State  in  general,  finds  few  appli- 
cants. 

Mrs.  Comings  was  a prime  mover  in  the  Baldwin  County 
Historical  Society  and  helped  to  keep  it  alive  and  active  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  this  connection,  she  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Albers 
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travelled  up  and  down  the  county  visiting  historic  spots  or 
discovering  those  long  lost  in  obscurity,  searching  records  and 
at  last  composing  and  compiling  these  records  and  observations 
in  the  small  book  entitled  History  of  Baldwin  County. 

Although  for  several  years  Mrs.  Comings’  deafness  pre- 
vented her  from  attending  public  meetings  yet  she  was  always 
glad  to  hear  reports  from  those  who  did  attend.  And  to  the  last 
as  she  neared  her  97th  birthday,  which  she  reached  a few  weeks 
before  her  death,  her  mind  retained  its  clarity  and  interest. 

Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Newcomb  Comings  was  a wonderful  woman 
and  we  do  honor  to  ourselves  in  honoring  her ! 
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CENTURY  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  SOUTH  PICKENS 


(Contributed  by  Wallace  Parham,  Mobile,  Ala., 
from  old  records.) 

In  the  summer  of  1836  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morrow,  a licen- 
tiate of  old  Tombeckbee  Presbytery  which  comprised  what  is 
now  East  Mississippi  Presbytery  in  the  Synod  of  Miss,  and 
adjoining  portions  of  Ala.)  came  to  Pickens  County,  Ala.  and 
commenced  preaching  in  a small  school  house  near  MayerhooPs 
Store,  afterwards  Franconia. 

Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  from  South  Carolina  (most  of 
them  neighbors  and  relatives  from  Kershaw,  Union  and  Chester 
Districts)  having  settled  in  Pickens  County  met  with  Mr.  Mor- 
row on  May  20,  1837  to  organize  a church.  There  were  32  chart- 
er members  (30  whites  and  two  slaves)  and  at  least  20  (two  of 
them  ruling  elders)  came  from  old  Beaver  Creek  Church  near 
Camden,  S.  C.  Their  nameswere: 


1.  John  Turnipseed 

2.  Elizabeth  Turnipseed 

3.  Mary  Ann  Turnipseed 

4.  Martha  Turnipseed 

5.  Abraham  Turnipseed 

6.  Nancy  Turnipseed 

7.  Archibald  Hood 

8.  Mary  A.  Hood 

9.  John  Summerville 

10.  Sara  Summerville 

12.  Wm.  H.  Summerville 

13.  Margaret  A.  Summerville 

14.  John  Hughes,  Sr. 

15.  Sarah  Hughes,  Sr. 

16.  Samuel  W.  Hood 

17.  Eliza  J.  Hood 

18.  William  Owens 

19.  Elizabeth  N.  Owens 

20.  Robert  Cunningham 

21.  Mary  Cunningham 

22.  Jane  N.  Summerville 

23.  Martha  D.  Summerville 
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24.  Andrew  H.  Summerville 

25.  Michael  Williams 

26.  Eliza  J.  Williams 

27.  William  Kelsey 

28.  James  Duncan 

29.  Margaret  S.  Duncan 

30.  Rebecca  Going 

31.  Queen  Anne)  Slaves 

32.  Hannah  ) 

Public  worship  was  generally  conducted  under  a brush  ar- 
bor until  they  could  erect  a suitable  building.  A beautiful  site 
was  selected  near  Mayerhoof’s  Store,  a house  of  worship  erect- 
ed, a cemetery  enclosed,  and  because  the  place  was  surrounded 
with  beautiful  oak  trees  it  was  called  Oak  Grove  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  building — one  of  the  finest  of  this  denomination 
of  the  county — had  a high  pulpit,  a broad  middle  aisle  with 
benches  on  either  side ; those  on  the  left  being  occupied  by  the 
men,  while  those  on  the  right  were  reserved  for  the  women  and 
children.  There  were  no  heaters  and  on  cold  days  heated  bricks 
and  foot  warmers  had  to  be  brought  from  home. 

Soon  after  its  organization  Mr.  Morrow  and  the  church 
were  transferred  to  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery,  Synod  of  Alabama. 

A bench  of  five  elders  was  elected,  all  of  them  having  held 
this  office  in  the  churches  from  whence  they  came.  Their  names 
were:  John  Hughes,  John  Summerville,  Archibald  Hood,  John 
and  Abraham  Turnipseed. 

Every  preaching  service  brought  additional  members  by 
letter  and  by  examination.  In  1838  John  Knox  was  elected  an 
elder  and  became  the  first  clerk  of  the  session  which  office  he 
held  until  Dec.  1861.  Wm.  Kesley  and  James  McGowan  were 
the  next  elders  elected.  In  1842  the  first  Deacons  were  chosen. 
They  were:  Eli  T.  Going,  Samuel  W.  Hood,  James  Duncan  and 
Robert  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Morrow  remained  with  the  congregation  as  Stated 
Supply  until  1844.  During  this  time  there  were  about  100  mem- 
bers added  to  the  church  roll  on  examination. 

In  those  days  ruling  elders  really  ruled,  and  not  even  a 
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member  of  that  august  body  was  exempt  from  discipline.  Of- 
fences which  seem  trivial  to  us  were  considered  grievous,  and 
the  offender  was  visited  and  told  of  his  sin.  If  he  did  not  render 
a satisfactory  excuse,  he  had  to  appear  before  the  session  for  a 
trial.  Absence  from  church  for  several  preaching  services 
brought  many  members  before  the  session  for  trial.  There  were 
witnesses  for  and  against  the  offender  and  often  these  affairs 
stirred  up  hard  feelings  and  dissension  among  the  members. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Old  Oak  Grove.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  an  elder ; his  trial  made  a breach  inevitable,  and  in  1844 
Mr.  Morrow  withdrew  from  the  church  together  with  part  of 
the  members.  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery  gave  him  permission  to 
establish  a church  six  miles  from  Oak  Grove.  Failing  to  comply 
with  the  Presbytery’s  ruling,  he  and  his  sympathizers  joined 
the  New  School  order  of  Presbyterians  and  erected  what  was 
known  as  “Hopewell  New  School  Presbyterian  Church,”  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  old  church.  When  the  New  School  re- 
united with  the  Mother  Church,  Hopewell  was  dissolved  and 
some  of  the  members  came  back  to  Oak  Grove. 

Rev.  Theodore  Sayre  served  tse  Church  as  Stated  Supply 
for  a year  after  Mr.  Morrow’s  withdrawal. 

Then  came  Rev.  James  Somerville,  son  of  ruling  elder  John 
Somerville.  He  was  stated  Supply  from  Dec.  1845  to  March  1847 
and  pastor  from  that  date  to  March  1849.  The  records  show  the 
church  vacant  from  then  until  Rev.  Fields  Bradshaw  came  in 
March  1851.  He  served  as  pastor  until  he  was  called  to  join  the 
Church  Triumphant,  June  12,  1859.  During  his  pastorate,  Wm.  H. 
Somerville,  B.  J.  Hughes,  S.  C.  Harkins  and  Wm.  H.  Summer- 
ville, Jr.  were  elected  elders. 

The  church  was  again  vacant  until  March  1860.  During 
this  period  a new  and  larger  building  was  being  erected,  neces- 
sitated by  the  increased  membership.  This  building  had  a box 
pulpit  and  a balcony  (for  the  colored  members)  across  the  back 
over  the  vestibule  with  wings,  hung  from  the  ceiling,  extending 
halfway  the  sides  and  curving  back  to  the  wall.  The  walls  were 
smooth  white  plaster  and  the  woodwork  white.  There  were  three 
tiers  of  seats,  a double  section  in  the  middle  and  a single  section 
on  either  side.  Two  doors  from  the  vestibule  opened  onto  the 
aisles  leading  up  to  the  front.  A section  of  three  seats  on  either 
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side  and  facing  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  were  known  as  the  “Amen 
corners.”  The  exterior  was  practically  plain  clapboards  painted 
white  and  the  shutters  to  the  high  windows  were  green.  Large 
double  doors  opened  into  the  vestibule,  and  narrow  winding 
stairs  on  either  side  led  to  the  balcony. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Watson  who  had  been  stated  Supply  since 
March  1860,  was  installed  pastor  Jan.  19,  18S1,  with  Rev.  C.  A. 
Stillman  of  Tuscaloosa  preaching,  and  on  Jan.  20th  the  new 
church  building  was  dedicated,  with  Rev.  D.  D.  Sanderson  of 
Eutaw  preaching  from  Ezra  6:16 — “And  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
captivity  kept  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God  with  joy.” 

Mr.  James  Knox  because  of  failing  health  resigned  as  clerk 
of  the  session  Dec.  1861  and  Ben.  J.  Hughes  was  elected  to  that 
office. 

Mr.  Watson  was  pastor  until  spring  of  1867.  Rev.  W.  B. 
Bingham  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  one  of  the  first  elders — 
Abraham  Turnipseed — filled  the  pulpit  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  that  year. 

In  Jan.  1868  Rev.  James  Somerville  was  again  called  as 
Stated  Supply  until  1880  and  pastor  from  April  1880  until  fail- 
home  in  the  neighborhood  and  his  salary  was  $300.00.  He  was 
Stated  Supply  until  1880  and  pastor  from  April  1880  until  fail- 
ing health  made  him  resign  April  1883.  John  K.  Spence,  Dr.  H. 
D.  Boutwell,  Wm.  B.  Somerville,  Dr.  H.  C.  Moorehead  and  John 
W.  Somierville  were  elected  elders  during  this  pastorate.  Mr. 
Hughes  resigned  as  clerk  of  the  session  and  J.  K.  Spence  took 
his  place,  July  1874. 

In  Report  to  Presbytery  April  1861,  first  mention  was  made 
of  Sunday  School  although  there  had  evidently  been  such  an 
organization  for  a number  of  years.  In  1862  Session  records 
deteimination  to  hold  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  (It  had  only 
been  held  on  the  preaching  days.) 

In  1873  mention  is  made  in  records  of  stoves  being  purchas- 
ed. 


From  April  1883  to  August  1884  the  pulpit  was  filled  from 
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time  to  time  by  Mr.  Luther  Link,  a licentiate,  for  3*/_>  months 
and  elder  John  resigned  as  clerk  of  the  session  and  Wm.  B. 
Somerville  was  chosen.  Mr.  Spence  was  connected  with  the 
church  until  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  East  Ala.  Presby- 
tery in  1886. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Milner  was  pastor  from  Oct.  1884,  to  Nov.  1886. 
One  outstanding  achievement  of  his  pastorate  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  which  his 
wife  was  the  first  president. 

The  church  was  vacant  for  over  a year,  then  Rev.  Robert 
Morgan  was  pastor  from  March  1888  to  Jan.  1890.  A house  and 
lot  v/ere  purchased  in  Franconia  to  be  used  as  a manse. 

Rev.  Francis  McMurray  was  pastor  from  April  1890  to 
1893.  He  gave  two  Sundays  to  Oak  Grove,  one  Sunday  to  Car- 
rollton and  one  to  Pleasant  Ridge.  The  Sunday  School  took  on 
new  life,  and  Children’s  Day  in  June  was  an  occasion  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  three  churches  met  together,  taking  turns  in 
entertaining  the  other  two  and  all  three  Sundays  Schools  had 
parts  on  the  elaborate  program.  Miss  Charlie  McMurray,  daugh- 
ter of  the  pastor,  reorganized  the  juvenile  Missionary  band 
which  Miss  Nellie  Milner  had  begun  and  the  “Earnest  Workers” 
(the  name  chosen)  were  a working  organization  long  after  the 
church  moved  to  Aliceville.  Messrs  J.  J.  Gardner  and  Jas.  H. 
Somerville  were  added  to  the  Session  on  July  1890. 

Rev.  Robert  Latimer  served  the  same  group  of  churches  as 
Stated  Supply  from  Jan  1894  to  October  of  that  same  year.  Rev. 
John  D.  Dean,  a native  Scotchman,  was  pastor  of  the  group 
from  March  1895  to  March  1905  when  he  was  called  to  higher 
service.  This  was  a period  of  development  in  every  phase  of 
church  work.  The  church  was  remodeled,  the  balcony  wings 
being  torn  out  and  the  back  part  closed  up.  The  walls  were 
papered,  the  box  pulpit  torn  down  and  a platform  was  erected 
for  the  choir  in  the  back  of  the  church.  Heretofore  the  choir 
had  been  seated  in  the  middle  tier  of  seats,  three  seats  from 
the  front — a bench  having  been  taken  out  to  make  room  for  the 
organ  when  it  was  purchased.  The  Woman’s  Society  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  when  a call  came  to  organize 
the  women  of  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery  into  a Union,  this  society 
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was  honored  by  having  the  first  president  chosen  from  its  mem- 
bers— Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Somerville.  H.  H.  Gardner,  S.  W.  Hood,  John 
A.  Somerville,  Sr.,  Edward  and  Thomas  Salmond,  J.  Murphy 
Summerville  and  Dr.  Burwell  Carpenter  were  elected  elders 
during  this  pastorate. 


In  1903,  Aliceville  was  settled  and  some  of  Oak  Grove’s 
members  moved  their  homes  into  town.  Due  to  Mr.  Dean’s  far- 
sightedness lots  were  secured  and  plans  formulated  to  erect  a 
church  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  town.  The  task  of  build- 
ing it  Vv'as  left  for  Rev.  A.  E.  Grover  who  was  pastor  from 
Nov.  1905  to  1909.  Presbytery  changed  the  group  and  Mr.  Grov- 
er and  the  next  two  pastors  served  Bethesda  instead  of  Carroll- 
ton. Preaching  services  were  held  in  Oak  Grove  Church,  but  on 
Sundays  when  there  v/ere  no  preaching  services,  Sunday  School 
was  held  in  a warehouse  downtov/n.  Late  in  1908  the  building 
was  completed  enough  to  be  occupied  and  all  church  activities 
v/ere  moved  to  Aliceville  and  the  name  changed  to  Aliceville 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  pastor  and  his  family  continued  to 
live  in  Franconia  until  Rev.  T.  R.  Best  came  in  Nov.  1909.  A 
lot  was  purchased  at  the  rear  of  the  church  and  the  present 
manse  erected.  Mr.  Best’s  health  failed  and  he  resigned  in 
Dec.  1911. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Snedecor,  Secretary  of  Asembly’s  Home  Missions, 
Department  of  colored  work,  filled  the  pulpit  at  intervals  in 
1912. 

Rev.  L.  R.  Simpson  was  pastor  from  Nov.  1912  to  1916. 
During  his  pastorate  a small  pipe  organ,  the  rolling  partitions 
between  Sunday  School  room  and  auditorium  and  a piano  for 
the  Sunday  School  room  were  purchased,  adding  greatly  to  the 
church.  The  Primary  department  of  Sunday  School,  which  was 
organized  and  directed  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Chalmers  (Adelaide  Dean), 
was  housed  in  the  Sunday  School  room.  The  church  assumed 
one-half  the  support  of  Miss  Annie  R.  V.  Wilson,  a missionary 
to  China.  Mr.  J.  N.  Morrow  was  elected  elder. 

Rev.  S.  B.  M.  Ghieslin  served  the  church  as  Stated  Supply 
for  several  months  in  1912.  He  later  went  as  a Missionary  to 
Cuba. 
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Rev.  J.  C.  McQueen  was  pastor  from  Sept.  1,  1918  to  Oct. 

1922,  Mr.  McQueen  served  only  Aliceville,  and  Pleasant  Ridge, 
giving  three  Sundays  to  Aliceville. 

The  manse  was  remodeled.  The  church  increased  in 
numbers  and  contributions  during  this  pastorate.  The  Woman’s 
organization  which  had  adopted  the  Auxiliary  plan  in  April 
1918,  with  Mr.  McQueen’s  wise  counsel  was  able  to  meet  the 
Auxiliary  requirements  and  took  its  place  in  the  foiemost  rank 
of  Tuscaloosa  Fresbyterial  Auxiliary,  a place  which  the  Auxil- 
iary still  holds. 

Rev.  Paul  Moore  supplied  the  pulpit  for  several  months,  in 

1923,  comiing  down  from  Tuscaloosa  where  he  was  a m.ember  of 
the  faculty  of  Stillman. 

Rev.  S.  T.  Hill  was  pastor  from  Oct.  1923  to  April,  1930, 
giving  Aliceville  thiee  Sundays  a month.  The  church  was  active 
in  every  department,  the  Young  People  doing  especially  good 
work.  Again  the  church  and  the  vv^oman’s  organization  were 
honored  when  Mrs.  W.  W.  Duncan  was  made  president  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  Fresbyterial  Auxiliary.  At  the  request  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Foreign  Missions  the  church  took  over  part  of  the 
support  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Maxwell,  Missionaries  to  Brazil, 
relinquishing  their  interest  in  Miss  Wilson. 

Finding  Sunday  School  quarters  cramped,  a room  was  added 
to  the  south  end  of  the  old  Sunday  School  room,  for  the  use  of 
the  Beginneis  Department. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Duncan  and  C.  R.  Horton  were  made  elders  in 

1924,  Dr.  C.  M.  Murphy  in  1925,  H.  S.  Summerville  and  Wm.  H. 
Somerville  in  1927  and  John  A.  Somerville,  Jr.  and  Edwin  Moody 
in  1929.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Somerville,  clerk  of  the  Session,  died  July 
9,  1927  and  J.  A.  Somerville,  Sr.,  was  clerk  pio-tem  until  his 
death  May  20,  1928,  when  Wm.  H.  Somerville,  the  present  clerk, 
was  elected. 

In  Dec.  1930  Rev.  John  S.  McFall,  Jr.,  came  as  pastor.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  entire  community  and  his  accident- 
al death  Sept.  11,  1931  brought  to  an  untimely  close  what  gave 
promise  of  being  a successful  pastorate. 
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Rev.  Robert  F.  Sloop,  the  present  pastor,  came  to  us  June 
1,  1932  just  after  his  graduation  from  Union  Seminary. 

The  Sunday  School  is  divided  into  organized  departments, 
with  organized  adult  classes.  John  A.  Somerville,  Jr.,  is  Superin- 
tendent. The  Young  People  are  doing  fine  work,  being  one  of  the 
banner  leagues  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  with 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Duncan  as  President  cooperates  with  every  activity 
of  the  church.  The  men  of  the  church  cooperate  with  Presby- 
tery’s organization  for  Men. 

In  1933  the  old  church  building  at  Oak  Grove  was  bought 
by  the  churches  of  the  town  and  torn  down,  the  timber  being 
used  to  erect  a community  church  at  the  Mill  Village,  southwest 
of  town. 

In  August  1934  the  church  building  was  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning and  what  seemed  a diaster  really  proved  a blessing.  The 
building  repaired,  with  a study  for  the  Pastor  and  class  room 
added  behind  the  pulpit  and  redecorated,  has  been  not  only  more 
attractive  but  more  comfortable.  Last  fall  a Hammond  Electric 
Organ  was  purchased  which  adds  greatly  to  our  ministry  of 
song. 


The  present  elders  are: 

Jas.  Henry  Somerville 1890 

John  N.  Morrow 1913 

Dr.  W.  W.  Duncan 1924 

Chas.  R.  Horton 1924 

Dr.  C.  M.  Murphy 1925 

The  Board  of  Deacons: 

Dr.  E.  A.  Snoody 

A.  H.  Harkins 

B.  H.  Somerville 

R.  J.  Kirksey  (Chairman) 

J.  A.  Buntin 
J.  S.  Shaw 
W.  C.  Martin 


Hug’h  S.  Summerville 1927 

Wm.  H.  Somxerville 1927 

John  A.  Somerville,  Jr... 1929 
Edwin  Mody 1929 


J.  M.  Summerville,  Jr. 
S.  W.  Harkins 

C.  S.  Sterling 
E.  L.  Owens 
H.  H.  Summerville 
Frank  H.  Summerville 
Claude  Earl  Martin 


The  church  ranks  fifth  in  gifts  on  Presbytery’s  records 
and  the  pastors  and  elders  have  been  honored  frequently  with 
Presbytery’s  greatest  gift,  that  of  representing  her  as  com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Morrow Stated  Supply May  20,  1837-1844 

Rev,  Theodore  Sayre Stated  Supply 1844-Dec.  1845 

Rev,  James  Somerville Stated  Supply Jan.  1846-March,  1847 

Pastor  March  1847-March  1849 

Rev.  Fields  Bradshaw Pastor  March  1851-June  12,  ’59 

Rev.  A.  M.  Watson Pastor  March  1860-1867 

Rev.  W.  B.  Bingham Stated  Supply Summer  & Fall  1867 

Rev.  Jas.  Somerville Stated  Supply Jan.  1868-April  1880 

Pastor  April  1880- April  1883 

Mr,  John  K.  Spence Candidate  for  Ministry 

Mr.  Luther  Link,  Licentiate Supplied  Pulpit April  1883- Aug.  1884 

(31/2  months) 

Rev.  R.  W,  Milner  Pastor  Oct.  1884-Nov.  1886 

Rev.  Robert  Morgan Pastor  March  1888-Jan.  1890 

Rev.  Francis  McMurray Pastor  April  1890-1893 

Rev.  Robert  Latimer Stated  Supply Jan.  1894-Oct.  1894 

Rev.  John  Duff  Dean Pastor  March  1895-March  1905 

Rev.  A.  E,  Grover Pastor  Nov.  1905-March  1909 

Rev.  T.  Reynolds  Best Pastor  Nov,  1909-Dec.  1911  * 

Rev.  L.  R.  Simpson Pastor  Nov.  1912-1916 

Rev.  S.  M.  Ghiselin Pastor  1918 

Rev.  J.  C.  McQueen Pastor  Sept.  1918-Oct.  1922 

Rev.  Solon  T.  Hill Pastor  Oct.  1923-April  1930 

Rev.  John  Swilling  McFall,  Jr.  , Pastor  Dec.  1930-Sept.  1,  1931 

Rev,  Robert  F.  Sloop Pastor  June  1,  1932  to  date. 

The  church  has  had  a great  past  and  look  forwards  to  the 
future  hoping  with  God’s  help  to  achieve  great  things  for  Him. 

Ministers  who  have  been  members  of  this  congregation : — 

Rev.  John  K.  Spence 
and 

Rev.  John  Christie  McQueen,  Jr. 
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THEODORE  O’HARA 

Immortal  Poet  of  One  Song 
By  Annie  Mae  Hollingsworth 

In  the  research  work 
done  by  federal  workers 
some  years  ago,  during 
the  New  Deal,  some  very 
interesting  bits  of  liter- 
ary history,  v/ere  un- 
earthed and  brought  to 
light. 

That  relating  to  the 
last  days  of  Theodore 
O’Hara,  patriot,  poet  and 
soldier  of  fortune,  who 
died  June  the  6th,  1867, 
at  the  plantation  home 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  John 
J.  Grant,  at  Guerryton, 
Barbour  county,  Alaba- 
ma, gave  climax  to  a 
most  adventurous  and 
patriotic  life.  O’Hara 
fought  gallantly  in  three 
wars  and  made  fame  for  himself  with  the  sword,  yet  with  his  pen 
he  wrote  a heroic  elegy,  “The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,”  and  by  this 
one  poem  is  remembered  today. 

So  the  wielder  of  both  pen  and  sword  has  proven  for  all 
time  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

In  Federal  cemeteries  all  over  our  land  where  the  brave 
dust  of  our  fallen  soldiers  lie,  his  martial  stanzas  are  found  en- 
graved in  stone,  or  tableted  in  bronze,  for  no  poem  has  so  caught 
the  romance  and  glory  of  war  nor  is  so  aptly  fitted  to  be  wars 
memorial. 

“The  muffled  drums’  sad  roll  has  beat, 

The  soldier’s  last  tattoo, 

No  more  on  life’s  parade  they  meet, 

These  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground. 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

For  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 
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Aside  from  O’Hara’s  gift  for  poetry  he  also  had  a flair  for 
adventure,  and  during  his  short  span  of  forty-eight  years  he 
fought  on  the  battle  fields  of  far  away  Mexico,  fought  in  a tur- 
bulent revolution  in  Cuba,  and  also  gave  distinguished  service 
to  his  adopted  southland  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  foi-  every 


unrestful  v;ind  that  blew,  stirred  adventure  in  the  breast  of 
young  O’Hara,  and  literacy  critics  have  classed  this  po2m  with 
the  best  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  Poe  or  Lanier. 

It  has  power  to  grip  the  imagination,  for  where  can  be 
found  more  touching  or  highly  descriptive  lines,  lines  which 
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have  gripped  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  high  school  boys  who 
have  stammered  through  its  heroic  measures  in  declamation, 
while  old  men  have  memorized  it,  sitting  in  the  twilight  of  life 
reviewing  their  heroic  past. 

The  pity  is,  that  a man  so  imbued  with  poetry,  as  was 
O’Hara,  so  capacitated  to  flower  with  words  his  emotions,  should 
have  left  only  this  one  poem  as  his  memorial.  This,  and  one 
other  poem  that  does  not  compare  in  feeling,  altho  written  in 
the  same  form  and  metre,  “The  Old  Pioneer,”  were  all  he  wrote. 
But  who  can  account  for  the  things  left  undone,  or  the  songs 
left  unwritten? 


‘Tf  singing:  breath  and  echoing  chord. 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melody  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven.” 

Theodore  O’Hara’s  background  was  conducive  of  romance 
and  adventure,  for  had  not  his  father,  Kane  O’Hara,  with  his 
brother,  fled  his  own  beloved  Ireland,  during  the  revolution  of 
1798?  Kane  O’Hara,  a highly  educated  Irish  gentleman,  was  in- 
vited by  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  of  Ky.  to  come  to  Danville,  and 
take  charge  of  an  Academy  there.  And  it  was  here  that  his 
son,  Theodore,  was  born.  And  so  he  was  first  cradled  in  patriot- 
ism and  suckled  of  romance  of  his  father’s  own  emerald  Isle, 
which  he  had  loved  and  lost. 

Afterwards,  his  father  moved  to  Jefferson  county,  Ky., 
where  he  taught  school  at  Middletown.  Among  his  pupils,  who 
later  rose  to  distinction,  was  Zackary  Taylor,  who  was  to  become 
president,  and  George  Grogan,  hero  of  Sandusky.  When  Zackary 
Taylor  was  going  to  Washington,  in  Feb.  1840,  he  stopped  by 
Frankfort  to  see  his  old  instructor,  who  was  his  inspiration  and 
gave  wings  to  his  young  ambitions.  Their  meeting  was  most 
touching. 

Young  Theodore,  having  the  splendid  tutelage  of  his  father 
was  prepared  for  college,  and  graduated  from  Bardstown,  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  with  first  honors.  Backed  by  his  scholarship 
he  was  given  the  chair  of  Greek,  in  his  Alma  Mater.  But  fired 
with  a further  ambition  he  resigned  to  study  law  under  Judge 
Wm.  Owsley,  who  later  became  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
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John  C.  Breckinridge,  one  year  O’Hara’s  junior,  was  his 
fellow  student.  A close  and  intimate  friendship  was  kept  up 
between  the  two,  after  Breckinridge  became  Vice-president  of 
the  U.  S.  and  O’Hara  had  adventured  through  many  wars. 

O’Hara  found  the  first  plodding  years  of  a young  lawyer’s 
life  too  slow  for  his  active,  vital  personality,  so  he  turned  to  the 
field  of  journalism.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Frankfort 
Yoeman,  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  his  state.  He  was 
also  connected  at  different  times  with  the  Louisville  Sun  and 
The  Louisville  Times.  He  was  acting  editor  of  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter when  its  editor  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  went  as  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  in  1855-58.  When  connected  with  Louisville  Times 
in  1852-55,  the  staff  of  the  paper  was  composed  of  men  who 
were  Colonels  in  military  service  as  well  as  colonels  of  journal- 
ism. John  C.  Noble,  J.  T.  Pickett,  T.  T.  Hawkins,  W.  W.  Stapp, 
and  John  C.  Bullock.  These  men  also  fought  valiantly  with  the 
pen,  as  well  as  the  sword  and  were  dubbed  “the  fighting  Colonels.” 

Their  paper  had  a short  but  brilliant  life  and  died  with  its 
party,  when  the  Anti-Nothing  Party  lost  their  cause. 

Going  back  over  O’Hara  career  when  he  was  wounded  be- 
fore the  battle  City  of  Mexico,  but  recovered  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Chatapultepec.  He  was  then  serving  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  later  President  Pierce. 

After  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  to  recuperate.  During  these  days,  his 
mind  went  back  to  the  war-torn  battle  field  and  his  fallen 
comrades,  and  so  was  born  his  famous  poem,  “The  Bivouac  of 
the  Dead.”  It  was  first  read,  when  the  body  of  his  comrade,  Col. 
McKee  Clay,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  was 
brought  back  to  his  native  state  and  interred  with  military 
honors. 

The  original  manuscript  was  given  to  a friend  and  was  first 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  1860.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  1849  or  50.  Little  did  O’Hara  know  that  his 
poetic  expression  of  a crucial  life  experience  would  write  his 
name  high  on  the  wall  of  fame  for  all  time. 
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After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army,  he  again  as- 
sociated himself  with  The  Yoeman,  and  was  thus  engaged,  when 
his  ever  ready  sympathies  were  enlisted  to  join  an  expedition 
for  the  liberation  of  Cuba. 

In  1855  Congress  authorized  two  new  cavalry  regiments,  and 
his  old  friend,  Franklin  Pierce,  gave  him  an  important  post. 

His  regiment  was  made  up  of  distinguished  members,  who 
later  in  the  War  Between  the  States  made  high  places  on  the 
military  escutcheon. 

Albert  Sydney  Johnson  was  Colonel,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Lieut.  | 
Col.  W.  J.  Hardee,  and  George  H.  Thomas  were  majors.  It  was  i 

a remarkable  coincident,  through  all  the  forty  seven  years  of  j 

his  life  in  his  scattered  military  activities  he  was  always  thrown  I 
with  men  of  much  distinction.  j 

From  all  accounts  of  his  magnetic  personality,  his  wide  j 
culture,  his  ready  repartee,  his  great  friendliness,  he  must 
have  gotten  much  from  all  the  many  associates  he  had.  J 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  he  was 
living  in  Mobile,  Alabama  and  was  in  command  of  the  Fort  there, 
until  he  was  ordered  to  retire. 

Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnson  invited  him  to  join  his  staff, 
which  he  did.  He  served  with  Johnson  through  the  battles  of 
Shiloh  when  his  loved  leader  was  killed  and  he  accompanied  - 
his  remains  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  then  made  a member  of  j 
the  staff  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  valued  his  friend-  I 
ship,  as  well  as  military  efficiency.  He  remained  with  him  during 
the  hard  winter  of  1862-63.  And  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  during  this 
period  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  made  and  gave  a flag  to  the  20th 
Tennessee,  and  Theodore  O’Hara  made  the  speech  of  presenta- 
tion. He  had  the  gift  of  oratory,  and  this  occasion  impelled  his 
patriotic  fervor  and  he  was  most  eloquent. 


After  the  war,  he  with  his  sisters,  decided  to  move  to  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  where  after  teaching  a private  school  for  a time 
he  went  into  the  cotton  commission  business.  When  his  ware- 
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house  burned  he  moved  with  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  J.  Grant  to  their  plantation  home  near  Guerryton. 

While  residing  in  Columbus  he  was  much  sought  after  so- 
cially, as  he  had  the  chaim  of  manner  and  pleasing  personality 
which  made  him  a welcome  guest. 

After  his  health  was  broken,  he  repaired  to  his  sister’s 
plantation  near  Gueiryton,  and  spent  the  last  remaining  days 
of  his  life  there.  His  rare  personality  was  impressed  on  all 
those  whom  he  met.  He  took  long  rides  about  the  country  side, 
on  a horse,  which  Col.  H.  B.  Weedon,  of  Eufaula  owned  and  rode 
during  the  War  Between  the  States.  Col.  Weedon  was  also 
comrade  in  arms  of  O’Hara  and  they  often  met  and  talked  of  the 
past. 


A tale  of  his  fine  marksmanship  is  also  told — that  he  stood 
on  the  back  porch  with  his  rifle,  and  shot  some  recalcitrant  goats 
which  had  been  annoying  the  family. 

After  a lingering  illness  of  tuberculosis,  he  died  at  Guerry- 
ton on  June  7th,  1867,  after  having  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Catholic  church.  His  body  was  taken  to  Columbus,  Ga.  and  in- 
terred in  Linwood  Cemetery. 

The  Daily  Sun  of  Columbus,  of  June  9th,  1867  carried  an 
eulogistic  account  of  his  death  and  burial.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  old  and  had  never  married. 

On  April  23rd,  1873,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  passed  an 
act  providing  funds  for  the  removal  of  O’Hara’s  body  and  its  in- 
terment in  the  military  lot  at  Frankfort,  and  providing  suitable 
markers  for  his  grave.  All  this  was  done  with  military  honors 
and  he  sleeps  at  the  base  of  the  great  battle  monument,  which' 
the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky  erected  to  the  honor  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mexican  War. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  also  erected  a memor- 
ial to  O’Hara’s  memory,  a beautiful  tablet  of  Italian  marble.  On 
the  front  of  the  stone  is  engraved  in  bas-relief  an  exquisite 
haip,  and  beneath  it,  inscribed  his  name,  Theodore  O’Hara. 

And  so  Kentucky  claimed  her  gifted  and  brave  son,  who 
spent  his  last  days  on  an  isolated  Alabama  plantation,  and  whose 
body  rested  for  a time  on  Georgia  soil.  This  gifted  singer  of  one 
elegy,  Theodore  O’Hara. 
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THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD 


By  Theodore  O’Hara 

This  famous  poem  was  written  by  Theodore  O’Hara  to  commem- 
orate the  American  dead  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  in  the  Mexican- 
American  war  1846-1847  . In  that  battle  there  were  23,000  Mexicans 
and  only  4691  Americans.  The  Mexican  losses  exceeded  2500,  The 
Americans  lost  264  killed  and  450  wounded.  It  was  in  that  battle  suc- 
cessfully commanded  by  Zachary  Taylor  that  he  gained  the  reputation 
that  carried  him  to  the  White  House  as  the  Nation’s  President. 


The  muffled  drum’s  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier’s  last  tattoo; 

No  more  on  Life’s  parade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few, 

On  Fame’s  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 


No  rumor  of  the  foe’s  advance 
Now  swells  upon  the  wind; 

No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 
Of  loved  ones  left  behind ; 

No  vision  of  the  morrow’s  strife 
The  warrior’s  dream  alarms; 

No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 
At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 


Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust; 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed ; 

Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust. 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 

And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 
The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 

And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 
Are  free  from  anguish  now. 
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The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 
The  bugle’s  stirring  blast. 

The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade. 
The  din  and  shout  are  past : 

Nor  war’s  wild  note,  nor  glory’s  peal. 
Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 
The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 
That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 

Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain. 
Came  down  the  serried  foe. 

Who  hear  the  thunder  of  the  fray 
Break  o’er  the  field  beneath. 

Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 
Was  “Victory  or  Death.’’ 

Long  had  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 
O’er  all  that  stricken  plain, 

For  never  fiercer  light  had  waged 
The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain ; 

And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew. 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide; 

Not  long  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew. 
Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 

‘Twas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 
Called  to  a martyi’s  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land, 

The  nation’s  flag  to  save. 

By  rivers  of  their  fathers’  gore 
His  first-born  laurels  grew. 

And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 
Their  lives  for  glory  too. 

Full  many  a norther’s  breath  has  swept. 
O’er  Angostura's  plain — 

And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 
Above  its  mouldered  slain. 

The  raven’s  scream  or  eagle’s  flight 
Or  shepherd’s  pensive  lay. 

Alone  awakes  each  sullen  height 
That  frowned  o’er  that  dread  fray. 
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Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  ground 
Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 

Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 
Along  the  heedless  air. 

Your  own  proud  land’s  heroic  soil 
Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 

She  claims  from  war  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  ‘neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field 
Borne  to  a Spartan  mother’s  breast 
On  many  a bloody  shield; 

The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 
Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 

And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 
The  heroes’  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave. 

No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 
The  herbage  of  your  grave ; 

Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot. 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 

Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  mdnstrel’s  voiceless  stone 
In  deathless  song  shall  tell 
When  many  a vanished  age  hath  flown. 

The  story  how  ye  fell ; 

Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter’s  blight. 
Nor  Time’s  remorseless  doom. 

Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory’s  light 
That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 
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PROPAGANDA  IN  EARLY  ALABAMA  FICTION 
By  Rhoda  Coleman  Ellison 

(This  article  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Ellison  fi-om  a chapter  of  her 
dissertation  written  in  satisfaction  in  part  towards  receiving  a Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Two  scholarly  books 
by  Dr.  Ellison  have  recently  been  released  by  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Press:  “Early  Alabama  Publications,”  a study  in  literary  in- 
terests, and  “Check  List  of  Alabama  Imprints  1807-1870.”) 

Alabama  fiction  in  the  eighteen-fifties  and  sixties,  like 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  gave  itself  over  largely  to  pro- 
paganda concerning  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  the 
day.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  not  the  only  novelist  who 
found  that  she  could  fight  with  her  pen.  From  Alabama  towns 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Cowdin,  William  Falconer, 
Jeremiah  Clemens,  Mary  A.  Cruse,  and  even  Joseph  G.  Baldwin 
and  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson  exhorted  their  readers  con- 
cerning slavery  and  secession.  Whenever  their  Byronic  heroes 
and  faithful,  fainting  ladies  were  not  quoting  the  English  poets 
or  moralizing  sentimentally,  they  were  almost  certain  to  be 
pleading  the  cause  dearest  to  their  authors’  hearts. 

Of  all  the  ideas  that  animated  the  Old  South,  the  belief  in 
slavery  aroused  the  greatest  activity  among  novelists  as  well 
as  among  orators  and  pamphleteers.  The  crying  need  to  defend 
the  “peculiar  institution”  against  the  attack  of  abolitionists 
inspired,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  a heavy  hand  on,  many 
an  Alabamian’s  creative  efforts.  There  might  be  vigorous  dis- 
sension on  the  subject  of  secession,  as  in  Jeremiah  Clemens’ 
Tobias  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1865),  but  not  in  the  most  violent 
anti-Confederate  propaganda  was  there  a protest  against  slav- 
ery. Even  the  notorious  R.  S.  Tharin  in  his  Arbitrary  Arrests 
in  the  South;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Experience  of  an  Alabama 
iinionist  declared:  “I  never  was  and  never  can  be  an  Abolition- 
ist.”' Minnie  Clare  Boyd  has  shown  that,  according  to  Federal 
Census  figures  for  1860,  only  about  one-third  of  the  families 
of  Alabama  (33,730  out  of  96,603)  were  slaveholders."  The 
articulate  element,  however,  was  either  slaveholding  or  under 
the  influence  of  slaveholders. 


'Tharin,  Arbitrary  Arrests  (New  York,  1863),  p.  153. 
‘Boyd,  Alabama  in  the  Fifties  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  40-41. 
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Francis  Pendleton  Gaines  has  observed  that  pro-slavery 
novels  employed  two  methods  of  defense,  the  description  of  the 
joys  of  plantation  life  and  the  exposure  of  evils  in  the  North  and 
in  Europe."  The  best  Alabama  examples  of  the  first  type, 
stories  defending  slavery  directly,  are  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  who  was  neither  a native  Southerner  nor 
a slaveholder.'  Almost  all  of  her  novels  show  the  charm  of 
plantation  life,  and  at  least  two  were  undertaken  as  answers  to 
Unc?e  Tom's  Cabin- — Marcus  Warland  (1852)  and  The  Planter’s 
Northern  Bride  (1854).  Perhaps  because  of  the  author’s  own 
New  England  background,  they  were  composed  in  a spirit  of 
greater  tolerance  towards  the  North  than  were  most  Alabama 
novels  of  the  period.  Mrs.  Hentz’s  object  was  not  only  to  defend 
slavery  but  also  to  bring  about  a better  understanding  between 
the  two  sections.  In  this  respect  her  novels  differ  greatly  from 
William  Falconer’s  Bloom  and  Brier,  a nostalgic  defense  of  the 
regime  written  during  the  bitterness  of  Reconstruction  days. 
Falconer  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  incompatibility  of 
the  North  and  the  South  that  he  declared  they  represented  two 
separate  races,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Normans,  respectively. 
He  called  the  “Yankees”  a very  small-minded,  inquisitive,  con- 
ceited sort  of  people,”  and  sent  his  hero  traveling  in  the  North 
to  observe  their  “eccentricities.” 

Like  other  more  incensed  propagandists  of  the  time,  Mrs. 
Hentz  makes  long  digressions  in  her  plantation  romances,  parti- 
cularly in  The  Planter’s  Northern  Bride,  to  point  out  directly  to 
the  reader  arguments  supporting  slavery.  These  arguments  are 
a strange  mixture  of  the  fatalistic,  the  pragmatic,  and  the 
humanitarian:  1.  Class  distinctions  are  divinely  appointed;  to 
question  them  is  to  question  God.  2.  Only  the  Negro,  being  ad- 
apted to  the  climate  by  a thicker  skull  and  a skin  more  capable 
of  secreting  perspiration,  can  cultivate  the  Southern  lands,  and 
“unguided  by  the  white  man’s  influence”  he  will  not  do  it. 


'Uaines,  Southern  Plantation  (New  York,  1925),  pp.  45-49. 

"“Hardy  second  to  Mrs,  Southworth  in  popular  esteem,  and  closer  to 
plantation  reality,  was  another  Northern  lady  who  wrote  chiefly  from 
Alabama,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hentz.”  Ibid.,  pp,  50-51.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  Cincinnati  in  1830,  immediately  before  moving  to  Alabama,  Mrs. 
Hentz  had  been  a member  of  the  same  literary  society  as  had  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  Hentz’s  MS  autobiography,  pp. 
25-2o. 

'Hentz,  Planter’s  Northern  Bride,  pp.  511-512. 
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(Warning  to  the  North:  the  decay  of  Southern  agriculture  would 
result  in  the  decay  of  Northern  commerce — hence  in  the  decay 
of  all  America/’)  3.  The  Negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  man  both 
physically  and  mentally,  just  as  Africa  is  inferior  to  the  white 
nations.  4.  The  division  of  labor  among  so  many  servants  in  the 
South  makes  the  burden  of  servitude  lighter  than  in  the  North. 
(Mrs.  Hentz  pictures  the  New  England  “woman  of  all  work  in 
the  kitchen,  whose  labour  would  have  shamed  the  toil  of  three 
of  Moreland’s  stoutest  slaves.”'*)  5.  Unlike  the  Northern  labor- 
er, the  Negro  has  no  fears  for  the  future;  he  is  cared  for  in 
sickness  and  in  old  age.  (The  best  dramatization  of  this  oft-re- 
peated argument  appears  in  old  Uncle  Simon,  who  can  just  “sit 
about  and  think  of  old  times.  Master  don’t  make  me  work  any 
more.”')  6.  He  received  religious  instruction,  the  discipline  of 
orderly,  scheduled  duties,  and  pay  for  extra  work. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  Negroes  are  “the  happiest  sub- 
servient race.  . . on  the  face  of  the  globe”  is  said  to  be  the 
slave’s  lack  of  interest  in  emancipation  and  the  free  Negro’s 
disllusionment  with  it.  Footnotes  are  introduced  to  give  actual 
instances  of  free  Negroes’  begging  planters  to  buy  them/  It  is 
admitted  that  a few  cruel  masters  exist,  but  it  is  insisted  that 
they  are  social  outlaws  and,  moreover,  that  the  Negro’s  trait 
of  refusing  to  work  beyond  his  strength  is  “his  safeguard 
against  selfish  power.”®  Except  as  it  is  considered  an  inscru- 
table “divine  decree,”  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  average  writer 
to  justify  the  original  enslavement  of  the  Negro  although  Wil- 
liam Falconer  is  able  during  Reconstruction  days  to  see  that 
“the  Almighty  brought  the  Negroes  to  America  so  that  they 
might  escape  heathendom.”"' 

The  second  type  of  pro-slavery  fiction,  that  which  begs 
the  question  by  picturing  the  corruption  of  the  North,  is  repre- 
sented in  Alabama  by  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Mrs.  Hentz’s 
The  Planter’s  Northern  Bride  and  by  Mrs.  V.  G.  Cowdin’s  Ellen; 
or.  The  Fanatic’s  Daughter  (Mobile,  1860).  Mrs.  Hentz  stressed 


“Ibid.,  p.  65.  .Joseph  G.  Baldwin  shows  an  Alabama  planter  as  so  lenient 
with  his  slaves  that  they  “contracted  sedentary  diseases.”  Flush  Times  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  (New  York,  1853),  p.  104. 

‘Hentz,  Marcus  Warland,  p.  114. 

^Hentz,  Planter’s  Northern  Bride,  pp  355,  503. 

Hbid.,  p.  303. 

^“Falconer,  Bloom  and  Brier,  p.  31. 
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only  the  greater  hardships  and  insecurity  of  the  Northern 
servant.  Her  New  England  characters  are  usually  deluded  but 
amiable  creatures  who,  when  faced  with  the  reality  of  Southern 
plantation  life,  are  quickly  converted  to  a more  enlightened  atti- 
tude. Mrs.  Cowdin,  on  the  contrary,  felt  in  1860  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  such  enlightenment.  In  Ellen  she  wasted  no  time 
in  persuasion,  but  rather  vented  her  spleen  against  the  section 
that  had  been  so  stubbornly  narrow  and  unjust.  She  reversed 
the  procedure  of  Caroline  E.  Rush,  who  in  The  North  and  the 
South;  or  Slavery  and  Its  Contrasts  (Philadelphia,  1852)  had 
opened  her  story  in  that  den  of  iniquity.  New  York,  later  moving 
for  relief  to  an  idyllic  plantation  in  Mississippi.  To  give  greater 
emphasis  to  Yankee  evils,  Mrs.  Cowdin  suddenly  shifts  her  un- 
suspecting characters  from  the  peaceful,  kindly  South  to  the  un- 
charitable North. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  her  story  is  a portrayal  of  the 
malice  of  perverted  abolitionists  in  New  England  and  of  the 
squalor  and  corruption  of  New  York  City.  We  witness  an  aboli- 
tion meeting  attended  by  “ministers.  Congressmen,  gamblers, 
negroes,  and  pious  ladies,”  and  we  learn  that  the  underlying 
purpose  of  abolitionists  is  “to  set  the  negroes  free  from  their 
present  bondage,  to  establish  a separate  Republic,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Abolition  party  exclusively — to  compel  the  ne- 
groes to  labor  for  such  wages  as  they  receive  North,  and  to  drive 
all  those  who  prove  troublesome  off,  as  the  Indians  have  been.’”^ 

New  York  is  lawless  and  immoral,  a cesspool  of  wickedness. 
On  seeing  a huge,  ragged  Negro  beating  a famished-looking 
white  w’oman  w^ho  is  too  w^ak  to  go  out  begging  for  him,  the 
Southern  Malcolm  wishes  to  inform  the  police,  but  he  is  assured 
by  his  Northern  friend  that  such  occurrences  are  so  frequent 
that  they  pass  unheeded  by  the  law^  The  Southern  Ellen,  impov- 
erished by  the  rascality  of  the  abolitionist  Parson  Blake,  discov- 
ers that  the  mantua-maker’s  shop  in  w-hich  she  has  obtained 


^Towdin,  Ellen,  p.  84.  Mrs.  Hentz  in  The  Planter’s  Northern  Bride  had 
presented  three  types  of  abolitionists:  the  good  man  who  rode  a hobby, 

the  busy-body  who  was  determined  to  free  the  slaves  against  their  will, 
and  the  deep-dyed  villain  and  hypocrite.  To  these  Baldwin  in  Flush  Times 
(pp.  290-291)  added  the  New  England  schoolmistress,  “a  bundle  of  pre- 
judices— stiff,  literal,  positive,  inquisitorial,  and  biliously  pious.  . . She  had 
come  as  a missionary  of  light  to  the  children  of  the  South,  who  dwell  in 
the  darkness  of  Heathenesse.” 
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employment  is  a house  of  prostitution,  its  manager  being  a procu- 
ress for  Northern  congressmen.  Since  the  only  honorable  work 
that  Ellen  can  find  is  making  shirts  at  a dollar  a week,  she  at- 
tempts to  get  aid  for  her  dying  mother  from  a New  York 
charitable  association  but  is  rebuffed  because  she  has  no  sins  to 
confess.  The  “Woman’s  Aid’’  is  assembled,  not  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing but  to  gloat  with  fiendish  exultation  over  the  poor  fallen 
ones,  and  to  extort  histories  of  depravity  from  wretched  des- 
pairing creatures,  by  the  bestowal  of  a coarse  garment  or  scanty 
meal.'" 


Although  Alabama  fiction  reflects  less  of  the  political  than 
of  the  economic  theories  that  culminated  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, at  least  two  novelists  of  the  sixties  expressed  their  own 
philosohpy  of  government.  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson  com- 
posed Macaria  or  Altars  of  Sacrifice  as  an  ardent  secessionist 
during  the  war,  and  William  Falconer  wrote  Bioom  and  Brier 
as  a disillusioned  anti-secessionist  during  the  Reconstruction 
aftermath.  Except,  however,  for  the  difference  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  wisdom  of  chsunion,  a difference  perhaps  partly  ex- 
plainable in  terms  of  their  periods  of  composition,  there  was 
little  lack  of  harmony  in  their  political  principles.  Both  were 
conservative,  even  anti-democratic.  Falconer  dramatized  the 
conflict  between  the  State’s  Rights  and  the  Union  elements  with- 
in the  Democratic  party  in  the  figures  of  two  statesmen  recogni- 
able  as  the  actual  leaders  of  those  elements  in  Alabama,  William 
Lowndes  Yancey  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  respectively.  The  com- 
parison of  the  careers,  personal  appearance,  and  platform  man- 
ners and  methods  of  the  two  men  is  similar  to  that  recorded  by 
the  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser,  July  24th,  1855,'*  and  by 
William  Russell  Smith  in  his  Reminiscenses  (Washington,  1889). 
Falconer,  in  his  romance  dedicated  to  Hilliard,  pictured  Yancey 
(under  the  name  of  Colonel  Haywood)  as  a demagogue  who  at 
political  barbecues,  flattered,  magnetized,  and  excited  “the  mas- 
ses” to  agree  with  his  fire-eating  tendencies.  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  any  contemporary  orators  in 
mind,  she  too  felt  that  democracy  led  to  demagoguery,  and  she 
described  her  hero’s  campaign  speechless  calm  and  logical,  not 


^^Cowdin,  Ellen,  p.  149. 

’“The  Yancey-supporting  Advertiser  said  in  part,  “Yancey  has  more 
passion,  Hilliard  more  art;  Yancey  is  ardent,  impulsive,  rash;  Hilliard 
cold,  self-possessed,  cautious.” 
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“lashing  the  passions  of  the  populace  into  a passing  phrensy.”^* 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Falconer  distrusted  this  easily-arous- 
ed populace,  particularly  on  election  day.  “It  is  merely  a question 
of  taste  whether  you  call  the  despot  Czar,  Dictator,  or  Ballot- 
Box,”  declared  the  hero  of  Macaria,  “The  masses  are  electrical, 
and  valuable  principles  of  electiicity  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  explosion.’ After  Falconer’s  hero  had  expressed  his  wish 
to  see  the  executive  term  lengthened  “from  four  years  to  twenty 
or  life,”  and  suffrage  limited  “to  native  citizens,  with  a good 
property  qualification,”  he  ejaculated.  “The  people!  I am  very 
much  afraid  of  the  people.’””  Jefferson  Davis,  who  appears  in 
the  last  chapters,  is  made  to  say,  “The  less  suffrage  there  is  in  a 
country  up  to  a certain  point,  the  freer,  the  happier,  and  the 
more  peaceful  the  people,  and  the  stronger  the  government.” 
When  Falconer’s  ante-bellum  hero  desired  “a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, or  any  other  sort  of  monarchy,  in  preference  to  the  tur- 
bulent anarchy  of  a republic,””  it  was  the  “turbulent  anarchy” 
of  post-bellum  days  of  which  the  author  was  thinking,  as  is 
evident  from  such  bitter  outbursts  as  this: 

Now,  in  1869,  behold  the  wisdom  of  the  idea  (of  self-govern- 
ment) ! Come  and  look  in  upon  us,  all  ye  outside  world,  and  in  the 
wretchedness,  poverty,  humiliations  and  degradations  of  the 
brave-hearted  but  misguided  South,  see  the  capacity  of  men  for 
self-government 

Thus  the  essentially  conservative  political  philosophy  of 
the  Southern  planter  found  reactionary  expression  in  two  novels 
of  the  Tragic  Decade. 

Although  the  novels  of  the  state  reveal  only  conservative, 
aristocratic  opinion  on  slavery  and  government,  they  represent 
two  widely  different  points  of  view  concerning  the  v/ar  in  v/hich 
those  issues  culminated.  The  usual  point  of  viev/  was,  of 
course,  the  eminently  orthodox  one  of  fervid  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  It  was  expressed  by  almost  every  Alabama  novel 
of  the  sixties,  with  the  natural  exception  of  the  “escape”  fiction. 


^^WilsoR,  Macaria,  p.  256. 

^Tbid.,  p.  246. 

’"Falconer,  Bloom  and  Brier,  p.  153. 
’’Ibid.,  p.  239. 

'Ibid.,  p.  2C1. 
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of  which  a flood  appeared  during  Reconstruction  days.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  flag-waving,  melodrama,  and  also  quiet 
heroism  in  such  stories  as  Mary  A.  Cruse’s  Cameron  Hall:  A 
Story  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1866),  as  well  as  in  the  final 
chapters  of  Mrs.  \¥ilson’s  Macaria  and  of  Falconer's  Bloom  and 
Brier,  where  the  war  sesms  something  of  an  afterthought.  In 
all  of  these  narratives  the  war  itself  is  presented  vaguely,  except 
in  Mrs.  Wilson’s  hospital  scenes,  drawn  from  her  own  experien- 
ces during  the  conflict.’”  Written  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict, 
Macaria  is  yet  by  no  means  so  completely  on  the  defensive  for 
the  South  as  were  Mrs.  Hentz’s  novels  of  the  fifties  and  Fal- 
coner’s novel  of  the  late  sixties.  Mrs.  Hentz  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  defend  apologetically  the  Southern  planter’s  custom  of  using 
tobacco,"”  and  Falconer  defiantly  vindicated'  dueling."’  In 
Macaria  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  stoop  to  defend  the  whims  or  the 
vices  of  the  South.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  character  of  Irene 
she  openly  criticized  the  false  emphasis  placed  on  genteel  ap- 
pearance and  on  genteel  ancestry,  as,  in  the  character  of  Edna 
Earl  in  St.  Elmo,  she  was  later  to  censure  dueling.  She  glorified 
not  the  entire  South  but  the  ambition  of  young  students  and  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

To  turn  from  the  traditional  Confederate  soldiers,  noble  and 
valiant,  to  others  who  are  all  either  vulgar  boasters,  robbers, 
or  seducers  is  something  of  a shock,  particularly  in  a novel 
written  by  a native  Alabamian  during  the  Civil  War.  Yet  this 
violently  anti-Confederate  point  of  view  actually  belonged  to 
one  Alabama  novelist,  Jeremiah  Clemens  of  Huntsville,  and  is  vig- 
orously set  forth  in  his  Tobias  Wilson:  A Tale  of  the  Great 


^'’“The  sole  enthusiasm  of  my  life,”  Mrs.  Wilson  is  recorded  as  saying, 
“was  born,  lived,  and  perished  in  the  four  years  of  the  Confederacy.  Those 
solemn,  anxious,  torturing,  yet  holy,  four  years  of  tears,  prayers,  vigils 
beside  hospital  cots,  of  nights  passed  on  my  knees  in  prayer  for  dear  ones 
in  battle  line;  those  few  vivid,  terrible  years  constitute  for  me  the  most 
sacredly  sacrificial  portion  of  my  life.”  Library  of  Southern  Literature, 
XIII,  5852. 

■’Hentz,  Marcus  Warland,  pp.  23-24. 

“’Falconer,  Bloom  and  Brier,  pp.  27,  276.  Falconer's  attitude  recalls 
that  of  one  of  Baldwin’s  Flush  Time  bullies,  jailed  for  murder:  “Now  you 
can’t  put  an  inch  or  Uvo  of  knife  in  a fellow,  or  lam  him  over  the  head  a 
few  times  with  a lightwood  knot,  but  every  little  lackey  must  poke  his 
nose  into  it,  and  Law,  law,  law,  is  the  word, — the  cowardly,  nasty  slinks.” 
Flush  Times,  pp.  307-308. 
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Kebellion/"  Clemens,  who  had  represented  Alabama  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1849  to  1853,  was  already  the  author 
of  several  conventional  historical  romances,  all  published  in 
Philadelphia:  Bernard  Lile  (1856),  Mustang  Gray  (1858),  and 
The  Rivals:  A Tale  of  the  Times  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  (1860).  His  Tobias  Wilson  pictures  the  life  of  Union- 
ists among  the  hills  of  Jackson  County  in  North  Alabama.  Tobias 
Wilson’s  grandfather  refused  to  give  food  to  three  Confederate 
soldiers  and  shot  one  who  was  attempting  to  steal  his  horse,  for 
which  act  of  treason  he  was  soon  afterwards  quietly  murdered. 
Tobias  himself  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  conscription 
agents  but  cleverly  escaped,  and,  with  the  friend  who  had  satis- 
factorily avenged  his  grandfather’s  death  for  him,  joined  the 
beleagured  army  of  General  Rosencrans  in  the  capacity  of  a gueril- 
la. The  story  closes  just  before  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  when 
the  Federals’  fortunes  were  at  low  ebb  and  many  Unionist  fami- 
lies were  hurriedly  bartering  away  their  possessions  in  order  to 
leave  the  state. 

Clemens  not  only  disapproved  of  secession  but  also  found 
every  influence  of  the  war  to  be  evil.  It  broke  up  homes,  estrang- 
ed members  of  the  same  family,  and  degraded  character.  A North 
Alabama  mountain  boy,  conscripted  into  the  Confederate  Army, 
thought  that  he  would  have  grown  into  '‘a  good,  sober  and  indus- 
trious man,  as  dad,  is  ...  if  this  d — d war  hadn’t  come  along, 
busting  up  everything,  making  men  who  were  tolerably  well  off, 
poor,  and  poor  men,  beggars ; making  honest  men,  thieves,  and 
kind-hearted  human  beings,  blood-thirsty  panthers.  I wish  the 
men  who  brought  it  on  were  in  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  Jeff 
Davis  the  lowest  of  the  lot.”'" 

General  Joe  Wheeler’s  guerillas  are  represented  as  especial- 
ly degraded  characters,  and  Wheeler  himself  as  the  worst  of 


"Willis  Brewer,  Alabama,  p.  363,  gives  this  record  of  Clemens’  relation 
to  secession:  ‘‘He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1861,  and 
voted  against  but  afterwards  signed  the  secession  ordinance.  He  was  about 
that  time  appointed  major  general  of  the  state  forces  by  Governor  Moore, 
but  was  engaged  in  no  active  service.  During  the  federal  occupancy  of 
Huntsville  he  became  a Unionist,  and  visited  the  North.  lYhile  there  he 
published  a pamphlet  which  greatly  misrepresented  his  fellow  citizens.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  war  that  he  died  in  Huntsville.”  The  pamphlet 
referred  to  was  entitled  Letter  from  Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens  (Philadelphia, 
1864). 

■-^Clemens,  Tobias  Wilson,  p.  84. 
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them  all,  “a  popinjay  general,”  fleeing  in  terror  from  Union 
cavalry.  But  if  his  troops  “would  not  fight,  they  could  and  did 
plunder  and  oppress.”  A footnote  explains  that  the  author  him- 
self was  robbed  by  Wheeler’s  men  of  “thirty-five  mules,  four 
horses,  and  every  hog,  sheep,  and  goat,  with  every  hoof  of  cattle, 
besides  corn,  provisions,  etc.  to  an  unknown  amount,  from  one 
plantation.’  ""  Apparently  Wheeler’s  march  was  as  devasting  as 
Sherman’s — to  Unionists,  at  least. 

Jerem.iah  Clem.ens’  attack  on  the  Confederacy  was,  of  course, 
unique  in  Alabama  fiction  of  the  period.  The  typical  writers 
were  not  on  the  offensive;  they  were  on  the  defensive  for  all 
things  traditionally  dear  to  the  planter  class.  Many  of  Alabama’s 
most  original  creations,  even  some  of  Baldwin’s  otherwise  ob- 
jective tales,  were  colored  by  this  consciousness  of  being  under 
attack.  It  was  not,  as  has  often  been  charged,  that  the  section 
was  unaware  of  the  ideas  that  were  current  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Alabama  literatiue  of  the  period  demonstrates  the  con- 
trary to  have  been  true.  Yet  it  dem.onstrates  also  that  wherever 
the  issue  of  slavery  was  even  indirectly  concerned  there  could 
be  no  impartial  investigation  of  the  idea.  Alabama  writers 
often  addressed  their  readers  very  much  in  the  apologetic  spirit 
in  which  Mrs.  Cowdin’s  Southern  planter  greeted  a Northern 
guest  at  his  door:  “T  trust,  Mr.  Layton,’  said  Major  Wallace, 
as  he  shook  Horace  warmly  by  the  hand,  ‘that  we  shall  be  good 
friends.  I hope  that  you  have  no  very  great  repugnance  to  our 
peculiar  institution  ?’ 


^qbid.,  p.  304.  For  an  account  of  Unionist  persecution  of  another  sort, 
see  R.  S.  Tharin’s  Arbitrary  Arrests  in  the  South;  or  The  Experience  of  an 
Alabama  Unionist. 


^''Cowdin,  Ellen,  p.  8. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  AUBURN 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Reese  Frazer 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  long  while  librarian 
of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  this  history  of  early  Auburn  has 
been  copied  by  her  from  an  out-of-print  pamphlet.  Mrs.  Frazer  has 
been  dead  for  some  years,  but  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  both  the  “Early 
History  of  Auburn,”  herewith  published,  and  also  “History  of  the  Au- 
burn Baptist  Church,”  which  will  appear  in  a later  issue.  Editor.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  a small  colony  of  people  left  Harris 
County,  Georgia,  in  quest  of  new  and  better  surroundings.  Prom- 
inent among  these  people  was  one  John  J.  Harper  and  his  son, 
a young  man  fresh  from  college.  I am  told  that  the  father  and 
son  rode  horseback  from  Harris  County,  as  that  was  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  travel  at  that  time.  The  distance  was  too 
great  to  make  in  a day  so  they  spent  the  night  in  the  home  of  a 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Jones  County,  Georgia.  Miss  Taylor,  a daughter 
of  their  host,  was  just  home  from  college,  the  Wesleyan.  She  was 
a most  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen.  Our  young  man,  Tom  Harper, 
was  very  much  infatuated  with  her  beautiful  face  and  charming 
manner,  consequently  a mutual  frienship  sprang  up  between 
them,  of  which  I will  tell  you  later. 

After  a short  stay  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Judge  Harper 
and  his  son  bade  the  Taylor  family  good-bye  and  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  this  part  of  Alabama,  which  was  claimed  by  the 
Creek  Indians.  Judge  Harper  was  so  pleased  with  this  section 
that  he  made  a treaty  with  these  Indians,  and  in  a friendly  way 
traded  with  them.  I am  told  that  Judge  Harper  was  a very  clever 
man,  just  in  all  his  dealings,  for  the  Creeks  immediately  gave 
him  possession  and  moved  toward  Loachapoka,  Notasulga  and 
Tuskegee.  We  will  say,  according  to  these  facts.  Judge  Harper 
was  regarded  as  financier  and  founder  of  our  little  village. 

After  the  sales  were  made  and  moneys  paid.  Judge  Harper 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Sim  Perry,  a young  civil  engineer. 
Mr.  Perry  afterwards  moved  here,  where  he  lived  to  a ripe  old 
age. 


John  Harper  was  a man  of  means  and  generosity.  He  gave 
to  the  town  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Church  lots.  The  lot  where 
the  Kappa  Sigma  house  now  stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a female  college. 
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Our  cemetery  was  also  a gift  of  this  good  man.  It  was 
for  a long  time  called  “Pine  Hill  Cemetery.”  A singular  fact,  the 
first  person  buried  there  was  a negro  owned  by  Judge  Harper. 
The  next  was  a Mr.  William  Harper.  This  was  in  1838. 

I had  to  digress  a little,  but  will  now  go  back  and  tell  how 
the  name  of  our  fair  city  was  chosen.  After  some  months  of 
hard  work  and  much  thought,  the  town  was  surveyed,  as  I before 
mentioned,  by  Mr.  Simeon  Perry. 

People  hearing  of  the  new  and  wonderful  city  that  was  to 
be,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  be  an  educational  center,  also, 
came  in  from  several  states.  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  others.  A Mrs.  Freeman  moved  in  and  to  her  surprise  the 
town  had  no  name.  She  proposed  the  name  of  Geneva.  Our 
young  Tom  Harper  and  several  others  did  not  accept  the  name, 
but  waited  a while.  So,  when  the  town  was  well  under  construct- 
ion, Judge  Harper  and  young  Tom  returned  to  their  former 
home  to  bring  their  family  and  caravan  of  negroes.  They  again 
stopped  at  the  Taylor  home,  and  young  Tom  in  the  meantime 
had  not  forgotten  this  beautiful  Miss  Taylor.  He  said  to  her, 
“We  have  settled  in  East  Alabama,  and  are  returning  to  move 
our  family  and  negroes.  Our  new  town  has  no  name ; will  you 
propose  one?”  She  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  “Name  it  Au- 
burn, Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.”  She  was 
reading  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village.”  Straws  were  drawn 
for  the  two  names  which  had  been  proposed,  Geneva  and  Au- 
burn, and  Auburn  was  chosen, — hence  our  little  city  was  named 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Taylor. 

The  friendship  of  this  young  couple  soon  ripened  into  a 
warm  affection,  and  in  1837  the  two  lives  were  made  one.  Tom 
brought  his  young  bride  here,  and  they  lived  in  the  first  frame 
house  erected  in  this  city.  It  was  where  the  Thomas  Hotel  now 
stands,  and  was  known  as  the  tavern.  This  couple  had  two  sons 
born  unto  them;  Swep  and  Jack.  Tom  Harper  in  a few  years 
died  with  the  fatal  disease,  consumption.  Mrs.  Harper  after- 
wards married  Judge  Flanagan,  a teacher.  She  then  lived  where 
the  Gilberts  now  live.  This  woman  retained  her  beauty  to  the 
end  of  her  life. 


Building  of  all  kinds  were  soon  erected.  Store  houses, 
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dwelling  houses  and  a factory,  etc.,  were  scatteringly  put  up 
with  room  for  gardens  and  patches. 

The  female  college,  known  as  the  Masonic  Female  College, 
stood  where  the  Kappa  Sigma  House  now  stands,  a large  two 
story  frame  building  where  many  young  women  were  graduated. 
Among  the  number  I will  mention  Miss  Mollie  Reese,  my  cousin, 
and  Miss  Mianda  Jordan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Swanson,  the  grand- 
mother of  our  Mrs.  Gilbert.  These  two  ladies  graduated  many 
years  before  the  war. 

I am  told  that  a Professor  Douglas  was  the  first  president 
of  the  college,  and  Professor  Darby  was  chemist.  There  was  a 
chapel  here  where  the  Kappa  Sigma  have  their  tennis  court,  and  in 
the  basement  of  this  building  Professor  Darby  had  his  labora- 
tory. Professor  Darby  wrote  his  own  chemistry  and  botany, 
c)nd  his  wife  who  was  a fine  artist,  illustrated  his  botany.  This 
chapel  mentioned,  like  the  old  building,  went  to  pieces,  and  so 
was  moved  over  on  another  lot,  was  brick  veneered,  and  today 
we  have  the  same  building  as  Langdon  Hall. 

From  what  I have  learned,  quite  a number  of  Masons  lived 
here,  and  in  1848  built  a Masonic  Hall.  This  hall  was  on  the 
lot  where  Jolly’s  store  now  is.  Among  the  number  of  prominent 
Masons  were:  Major  White,  uncle  of  Dr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
Drake,  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  who  was  for  forty  years  depot  agent 
at  this  place,  Mr.  Wallace  Drake,  who  later  became  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  Dr.  John  Hodges  Drake,  father  of  our  Dr.  Drake,  Mr. 
Sim  Perry,  Hon.  William  Samford,  Mr.  F.  M.  Reese,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Slaton,  who  was  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Mr.  Slaton  was  a first  cousin  of  our  late  Major  William  Sla- 
ton of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Major  Slaton  lived  in  Auburn  for  a number 
of  years,  and  w^as  at  one  time  principal  of  the  Boys’  Academy. 
This  building  was  on  the  same  lot  where  our  Grammar  School 
now  is.  Major  Slaton  moved  to  Atlanta,  where  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  all  public  schools,  and  was  active  in  this  wwk  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  a few  years  ago. 

Just  here  I will  tell  you  a bit  of  interesting  history,  at  least 
it  has  always  been  so  to  me.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  Auburn 
was  a family  of  Lees  who  moved  here  from  Georgia,  but  were 
originally  from  Virginia.  This  family  owned  the  property  from 
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where  the  canteen  now  is  to  beyond  the  Veterinary  Department. 
Their  home  was  on  the  lot  where  the  Veterinary  Hospital  is. 
Mr.  Thomas  Slaton  married  one  of  the  Lee  sister,  Miss  Sarah 
Jane  Lee,  who  was  a first  cousin  of  our  Robert  E.  Lee.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slaton  were  the  parents  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Eva  Smythe  and 
grandparents  of  our  Miss  Birdie  Smythe. 

Mr.  Crawford  built  a very  pretty  cottage  on  the  lot  where 
the  main  college  building  now  stands.  He  was  a very  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious  man;  he  owned  a factory  where  he  manu- 
factured carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  etc.  His  factory  was  where 
the  Meadows-Lamar  Garage  now  is.  Quite  a number  of  skilled 
workmen  (sixty  in  number)  were  employed  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  for  some  reasons  he  was  not  very  popular  among  all  of  them, 
and  one  night,  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  little  town,  this 
building  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  down.  Mr.  Crawford  lost 
very  heavily,  became  discouraged,  sold  out  and  moved  away. 
Mr.  Wallace  Drake,  father  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Drake,  bought  Mr. 
Crawford’s  house  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  material  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  his  own  residence.  He  wanted  the  house  mov- 
ed, and  a Mr.  George  Foster  said  that  he  could  move  it  without 
tearing  it  down,  and  proceeded  to  put  wheels  under  it,  and  had 
mules  from  several  plantations  hitched  to  it.  At  the  first  move 
the  house  fell  to  pieces,  and  “great  was  the  fall  thereof.”  Mr. 
Drake  had  the  timbers  hauled  to  his  place  and  used  them  in  add- 
ing rooms  to  his  house.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Au- 
burn ; the  yard  was  one  bower  of  beauty  and  taste ; the  fragrance 
of  many  flowers  perfumed  the  air.  This  house  still  stands,  long 
known  to  us  as  the  Boykin  home,  but  now  owned  by  Prof.  Albert 
Thomas.  The  Mr.  Foster  who  moved  the  house  lived  in  a small 
cottage  located  where  the  Chemical  Laboratory  stands  today. 

Mr.  Wallace  Drake  was  a very  esthetic  man ; a poet,  artist 
and  musician.  He  designed  his  wife’s  tomb,  a most  beautiful 
shaft,  which  you  will  see  in  Pine  Hill  Cemetery.  He  also  wrote 
the  verses  engraved  upon  the  monument,  of  which  the  following 
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“We  met,  ‘twas  in  life’s  genial  spring, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  joys  were  one; 

Twelve  years  have  passed  on  time’s  swift  wing,  ji 

And  lo ! thy  work  of  love  is  done. 

We  part  beside  the  cold,  dark  grave. 

But  trust  in  Him  who  came  to  save ; 

Soon  I shall  leave  the  walks  of  men,  I 

Good-night,  my  love,  we’ll  meet  again.” 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  moved  into  this  community 
were  Major  James  F.  White,  a very  rich  man,  who  owned  the 
Large  two-story  house  just  across  the  railroad,  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  Drake ; my  uncle  M.  Edwin  Reese,  who  built  the 
house  now  owned  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Wright;  Mr.  William  Osborne 
Moore,  father  of  Mr.  Smith,  our  efficient  telephone  operator, 
who  lived  about  a mile  farther  south  of  my  uncle;  Judge  Harper, 
who  built  the  two-story  house  on  the  lot  where  Mrs.  Myrick  now 
lives,  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Wesley  Williams,  a man  of  means ; 
Hon.  William  F.  Samford  then  bought  it.  He  was  the  father  of 
our  late  Governor  William  J.  Samford,  Mrs.  Myrick  and  Miss 
Mary  Samford. 

j 

Among  the  original  settlers  was  Major  D.  T.  Halliday,  a 
very  wealthy  planter,  whose  dewlling  is  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cary.  Mrs.  Cary  is  Chairman  of  our  Civic  and  Health 
League,  and  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  toward  the  improvement  ' 
of  our  town.  ! 

Professor  John  Darby  lived  where  Professor  Duggar  now 
lives.  It  was  there  that  he  discovered  and  manufactured  his 
wonderful  “Darby’s  Fluid,”  which  was  and  is  in  constant  use 
as  a medicine  and  disinfectant. 

Very  few  of  the  original  houses  are  left  standing  as  Auburn 
has  been  almost  destroyed  three  times  by  fire  and  twice  by 
storms. 

My  own  house  is  one  of  the  few  left.  I am  told  that  it  was 
originally  two  rooms,  and  that  the  grounds  around  it  were  called 
China  Walker’s  calf  pasture,  because  of  the  fact  that  a number 
of  calves  roamed  at  large  over  the  place,  as  there  was  no  stock 
law  in  those  days.  The  house  was  remodelled  in  1859.  My  par- 
ents came  here  in  1845.  My  father  was  a young  lawyer  of  twenty- 
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three  years.  He  built  the  little  cottage  opposite  the  negro  school- 
house,  and  it  was  there  I was  born  in  1850.  I am  today  the  oldest 
born  citizen  in  the  town. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  those  early 
days  we  had  quite  a flourishing  business  town.  There  were 
eight  large  dry-goods  stores,  a shoe  factory,  a carriage  factory, 
which  I mentioned  before,  a number  of  grocery  stores,  drug 
store,  jewelry  store,  a cabinet  maker’s  shop,  a bank,  two  tailor 
shops,  a good  market,  several  newspapers : The  Herald,  edited  by 
Holifield  and  Reese;  The  Gazette,  by  Drake  and  Price;  Young 
Ladies’  Mirror,  by  the  College  girls.  There  was  a Water  Cure 
Hospital,  supervised  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed.  This  hospital  was 
where  Professor  Webb  recently  lived.  The  place  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Finley  and  occupied  by  the  Theta  Chi  Fraternity.  There  were 
two  Daguerreians  here ; we  know  them  today  as  photographers, — 
Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Farrer  were  very  fine  artists  whose  work  is  as 
unchanged  today  as  when  finished.  These  artists  had  their 
galleries  in  what  was  known  as  the  Rail-Raod  Hotel.  This  hotel 
was  just  across  the  railroad  from  Mrs.  Howard  Lamar’s,  on  the 
lot  we  have  known  for  years  as  the  Dunklin  lot.  It  was  kept  by 
a Mr.  Tom  Eady,  about  1850-1852. 

We  had  in  the  early  days  of  Auburn,  three  churches,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist  and  Presbyterian.  The  Methodist  Church  was  a log 
house  just  to  the  rear  of  where  the  present  building  is, ; the  Bap- 
tist Church  was  also  a log  structure,  and  stood  near  the  railroad, 
facing  the  street  going  towards  Mr.  Amos  Cox’s  house.  The 
place  is  now  occupied  by  Joe  Nesbit,  a colored  man.  In  1848  the 
present  lot  was  given  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Turner,  a very  rich  lady. 
She  built  the  second  Baptist  Church  which  was  blown  down  by 
a storm.  This  was  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  building  was 
full  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  roof  was  blown  down, 
and  rested  on  the  pews,  which  prevented  it  from  crushing  our 
soldiers.  Not  one  was  hurt,  but  kept  dry  during  that  night  of 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  we  have  ever  experienced.  The 
third  Baptist  Church  was  built  by  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Alex 
Frazer,  with  just  the  aid  of  some  minor  help.  We  now  have 
the  fourth  church,  foundation  same  as  the  third. 

Speaking  of  the  Baptist  Church,  let  me  give  you  the  name 
of  one  of  our  Ministers : Edwin  Champion  Baptist  Bowler  Wheel- 
er Nichols  Dema  Stephen  Resden  Carter  Jackson  Moore  Thomas. 
Pie  usually  signed  himself  as  E.  C.  D.  B.  Thomas.  We  also  had 
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another  Minister,  Parson  Jones,  who  thought  it  very  sinful  not 
to  be  on  speaking  terms,  which  was  the  case  with  several  of  the 
members  of  his  Church.  He  made  this  remark  one  day  in  the 
pulpit:  “Won’t  speak  to  each  other!  Why  I’d  speak  to  the  Devil; 
I’d  say,  ‘Good  Morning,  Devil,’  and  walk  on.” 

The  old  Presbyterian  Church  was  built  by  my  uncle  Mr. 
Edwin  Reese.  My  great  grandmother,  Anna  Reese,  and  my 
father  contributed  largely  to  its  erection.  My  great  grandmother 
gave  the  Bible,  which  is  still  in  use.  She  also  gave  the  Com^mun- 
ion  Set.  After  the  individual  cups  were  furnished  I fell  heir  to 
the  tankard,  which  is  now  owned  by  my  grand-child.  That  old 
church  was  built  in  1850. 

In  the  early  fifties  Auburn  boasted  of  an  Episcopal  Church. 
This  church  stood  a little  back  of  where  the  Library  now  is,  and 
was  built  by  a Mr.  McGregor. 

Quite  a number  of  prominent  Methodist  families  moved  into 
this  city:  Reverend  John  Glenn,  Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  Mr.  Sim  Perry, 
Mr.  Ogletree,  Mr.  Addison  Frazer,  Mr.  Adam  Hardin  and  others. 

Just  here  let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  our  boarding  houses 
in  which  lived  Lambs,  Drake,  Whales,  and  Kidds:  the  Lambs 
and  Kidds  became  dissatisfied  and  moved  over  to  the  Byrds. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  created  a bit  of  excitement 
about  1850-1852.  Judge  Harper  had  the  contract  for  building 
this  railroad  through  this  section  of  Alabama.  However,  he  did 
not  live  to  see  this  great  work  completed,  he  died  that  same 
year.  The  road  was  built  to  West  Point  by  the  slaves  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  great  grandmother  of  our  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Stage  coaches  were  used  before  the  building  of  railroads. 
Most  of  the  citizens  here  were  men  of  means,  therefore  owned 
their  vehicles  and  travelled  wherever  they  wished  to  go. 

Judge  Harper  said  there  should  never  be  a saloon  in  two' 
miles  of  the  incorporate  limits, — but  please  don’t  understand 
me  to  say  there  was  no  whiskey  sold  in  this  town ; yes,  I am 
sorry  to  confess,  that  whenever  it  was  desired  it  flowed  in 
plenty. 

In  1836  to  1869  there  were  twenty-three  physicians  who 
practiced  here.  Among  those  of  my  recollection  were  Drs.  Me- 
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Dowdell,  Mason,  Bass,  Drake,  Bilbro,  Capers,  Jones  and  Philpot. 

The  dentists  were  Cobb,  McElhaney,  and  Cherry.  Lawyers : 
Carter,  (first  husband  of  our  sainted  Mrs.  McElhaney),  F.  M. 
Reese  (my  father),  Turner,  Leftwick,  Dillard  (father  of  Mr.  A. 
L.  Dillard,  who  lives  here  today),  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Holifield 
(uncle  of  Misses  Mollie  and  Kate  Holifield). 

Literary  men  and  authors : Professor  Darby,  text  books ; 
Reverend  Dr.  Sasnett,  text  books;  Professor  Morris,  Grammar; 
Hon.  W.  F.  Samford,  (father  of  our  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Myrick  and  Miss  Mary  Samford)  ; Professor  Price  and  Col. 
Wallace  Drake;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Oliver,  Mrs.  Hamil  (mother  of  our 
sainted  Howard  Hamil)  ; R.  C.  Holifield,  William  Howe,  F.  M. 
Reese,  Col.  Scott  and  Dr.  Lamar. 

On  the  second  floor  of  a large  two-story  wooden  structure, 
just  about  where  the  large  northeast  entrance  gate  is  which 
leads  into  the  college  campus,  was  a printing  office,  where  the 
three  papers  were  sent  out  each  week  to  enlighten  the  people  of 
Alabama.  On  the  first  floor  of  this  building  was  a large  supply 
store  kept  by  Col.  Scott  and  Mr.  Frank  Dillard  (father  and 
grandfather  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie  Dillard) . The  shoe  department 
of  this  business  was  managed  by  a Mr.  Flanagan  (father  of  T.  A. 
Flanagan,  whom  we  all  knew  so  well  as  “Boss  Flanagan.”  As  we 
remember.  Boss  Flanagan  owned  the  business  now  owned  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gibson).  Another  store  in  the  first  mentioned  build- 
ing was  a grocery  store  kept  by  a Mr.  Grout  (grandfather  of 
our  Mrs  .C.  S.  Yarbrough).  This  Mr.  Grout  and  family  were 
the  early  settlers  of  Auburn. 

Other  prominent  merchants  of  this  town  were:  Sale  and 
Smith,  Dillard  Brothers,  Mr.  Raiford,  Mr.  Bryant  Glower  (who 
was  accidently  killed),  Mr.  Nick  Persons  and  Mr.  Thomas  Slaton. 

William  Howe,  the  poet  and  writer,  built  the  house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Shell  Toomer.  He  married  Virginia 
Gorse.  Virginia’s  mother  kept  boarding  house  where  the  Lamb- 
da Chi  Fraternity  house  now  stands.  Virginia  was  a little  girl, 
fourteen  years  of  age;  Mr.  Howe  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
fell  in  love  with  this  little  child,  and  beset  her  mother  to  give 
her  to  him.  For  a long  time  the  mother  refused  the  request,  but 
at  last  consented  to  the  marriage;  so  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Vir- 
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ginia  put  on  her  first  long  dress  and  became  the  wife  of  William 
Howe.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  died,  and  left  a broken-hearted 
husband,  who  would  not  consent  for  his  little  child  wife  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  so  he  laid  her  in  the  front  yard,  where, 
on  doubt,  he  shed  many  a tear  at  her  grave.  But,  man-like,  he  soon 
sought  consolation  in  the  pretty  face  of  the  older  sister,  who 
told  him  when  he  buried  her  sister  in  Pine  Hill  Cemetery  she 
would  be  his  bride.  Of  course  it  was  done  without  delay.  As 
you  enter  the  cemetery  you  will  see  a tomb  with  these  words: 
“William  to  Virginia.” 

I am  more  familiar  with  the  memory  of  those  who  lie  in 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery  than  with  these  who  live  among  us  today. 
I have  often  been  asked  who  Jethro  Walker  was, — the  man  who 
put  up  one  tomb  to  three  wives.  He  was  a very  prominent 
citizen  here,  and  lived  where  Dr.  Reid  Yarbrough  now  lives.  He 
owned  a large  plantation  a few  miles  out,  and  was  there  spend- 
ing Sunday  night.  I have  been  told  that  he  was  reading  his 
Bible  when,  through  a window  and  by  an  unknown  party,  a shot 
was  fired,  killing  Mr.  Walker  instantly.  The  people  searched 
for  the  murderer,  but  he  was  never  found. 

A very  queer  character  was  that  of  Mr.  Billie  Mitchell, 
called  by  all  of  us  “Uncle  Billie.”  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  days 
he  made  his  family  promise  not  to  bury  him  in  a coffin,  but  to 
dress  him  and  lay  him  out  on  a feather  bed,  and  also  to  put  his 
boots  beside  him.  Now,  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  that  this 
was  a fact,  or  just  something  told,  still  I have  heard  it  all  my 
life.  If  you  will  go  into  the  Drake  enclosure  you  will  find  a 
cemented  vault,  and  that  is  his  resting  place. 

Many  tragedies  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Auburn.  One 
I shall  mention  in  particular.  Jeff  Wynn  and  his  cousin,  Jack 
Harper  (he,  as  you  remember,  was  the  son  of  Tom  and  Lizzie 
Harper)  one  morning  went  out  hunting,  and  by  some  means  or 
other  Jack’s  gun  went  off  and  Jeff  was  instantly  killed.  Jack 
brought  the  body  into  town,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “I  have 
killed  my  friend,  I killed  my  friend!”  Poor  Jack  came  near  losing 
his  mind.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  live  here  after  this  terrible 
accident,  so  he  left  Auburn  and  went  out  to  Mississippi.  I do  not 
think  he  ever  returned.  I ask  all  of  you  to  go  to  the  cemetery 
some  day  and  see  a simple  head  and  foot-stone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Jeff  Wynn.  This  was  put  there  by  his  faithful  old 
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slave,  Amos  Wynn.  He  told  me  that  he  tried  for  a long  while  to 
Get  Mr.  Wynn’s  relatives  to  mark  his  grave,  but  did  not  succed.  So 
after  sixty  years  that  old  negro  begged  the  money  from  strang- 
ers, and  friends  and  erected  this  little  stone  to  his  young  “Marst- 
er,”  as  he  always  called  him.  This  poor  old  negro  went  hungry 
and  cold,  but  never  used  a penny  of  that  money  for  his  neces- 
sities. He  kept  it  in  trust  with  Mr.  Burton.  For  sixty  years,  or 
more,  Amos  kept  that  one  sacred  spot.  1 never  knew  a more 
touching  instance  of  a slave’s  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his 
young  master. 

Most  of  the  facts  just  related  were  between  1836  and  1856. 

In  1856  the  Methodist  grew  in  pretty  large  numbers.  Prom- 
inent members  of  that  Church  moved  in  from  all  quarters.  The 
Glenn,  Andrews,  Lamars,  Perrys,  Moores,  Hills,  Ogletrees,  Holli- 
days, Scotts,  Dillards  and  others. 

In  1856  these  and  others  decided  that  this  was  the  place 
for  a Methodist  college,  to  be  known  as  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence college.  Reverend  John  Glenn  (better  known  as  “Uncle 
Johnnie”)  was  elected  as  President  of  the  Board,  I know  of  but 
one  other  member  of  the  Board,  a Mr.  Kilchrist  or  Gilchrist. 
The  lot  opposite  Mrs.  Lipscomb’s  residence  was  the  site  first 
selected  on  which  to  build  the  college.  This  place  is  now  owned 
by  Misses  Kate  and  Mildred  McElhaney.  The  ground  was  laid 
off,  levelled,  and  workmen  were  ready  for  work  when  Mr.  Kil- 
christ came,  saw  the  situation  and  decided  that  it  would  be  too  far 
from  the  center  of  the  town.  So  all  agreed  to  purchase  the  lot 
on  which  the  college  now  stands.  The  work  began  in  earnest. 
In  the  summer  of  1857  the  great  day  came  for  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone.  Everybody,  negroes  and  children  were  there. 
Tables  for  the  great  dinner  were  built  from  the  corner  of  the 
North  entrance  gate  to  the  corner  of  the  South  entrance  gate; 
small  tables  under  the  trees  on  the  left, — in  fact,  tables  were 
galore.  Citizens  of  the  town  of  every  denomination  came  with 
hampers  filled  with  rich  viands..  The  Moore  brothers,  Mr.  Jim 
Moore’s  father  and  two  uncles  lived  out  a mile  or  two.  They 
brought  in  a wagon  full,  drawn  by  six  mules.  I was  there  with 
my  mother  and  father;  of  course  I was  quite  a small  child,  still 
I remember  that  I never  saw  so  much  to  eat  in  all  my  life.  Visit- 
ors from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  there;  also  many  celebri- 
ties. Bishop  Pierce  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  W.  L.  Yancey 
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of  political  fame.  Reverend  E.  J.  Hamil  was  the  financial  agent 
for  the  college.  I cannot  recall  others  who  were  there,  nor  can 
I get  information  elsewhere.  A platform  was  improvised  on 
which  the  speakers  sat.  Rough  seats  were  placed  on  the  ground 
for  the  audience.  That  was  the  greatest  day  that  Auburn  ever 
experienced  up  to  that  time.  I do  not  recall  any  day  like  it  since. 

After  that  wonderful  day  the  work  continued  steadily.  At 
last  the  great  day  came  when  its  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
welcome  the  boys,  greeted  by  their  President,  Reverend  Mr. 
Sasnett,  Professor  John  Glenn,  Professor  J.  T.  Dunklin  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Darby.  But  I am  sorry  to  record  that  after  a few 
short  years  the  clouds  of  war  began  to  gather,  and  our  once 
peaceful  and  happy  little  village  presented  a different  scene. 
The  “Auburn  Guards,”  a company  of  young  men  was  organized, 
led  by  Captain  Dixon.  Fancy  uniforms  and  caps  were  the  chief 
attractions  to  myself  and  others.  The  sound  of  fire  and  drum 
called  our  boys  to  arms  and  to  v/ar,  to  fight  against  the  North- 
ern foe  for  our  rights,  as  we  felt.  The  boys  volunteered  from 
college,  and  in  1881  the  doors  of  our  great  institution  were 
closed,  and  our  once  happy  boys  marched  away  to  return  no 
more.  The  college  was  soon  after  turned  into  a hospital  for  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers — many  of  them  dying.  We  have  a 
beautiful  shaft  raised  to  the  memory  of  our  young  men  who  are 
buried  in  Pine  Hill  Cemetery.  This  was  done  by  the  U.  D.  C.  of 
our  city. 

I am  so  glad  that  I remember  some  of  these  boys,  and,  with 
many  others,  ministered  to  their  comfort,  I will  not  dwell  longer 
on  those  four  tragical  years,  but  this  I will  say  in  honor  to  our 
brave  women  and  children,  the  luxuries  of  former  days  were 
forgotten  and  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  was  the  special 
music  heard  from  every  household.  Knitting  socks  was  our 
pastime;  my  friend,  Mrs.  Dr.  Drake  and  I knit  a sock  a day, 
but  they  were  not  so  particular  then  just  how  the  toe  and  heel 
should  be  finished. 

After  the  war,  we  who  were  once  so  prosperous  and  happy, 
were  poor  indeed,  but  I am  glad  to  say  we  still  had  grit,  went  to 
work  and  built  up  our  lost  fortunes,  at  least  some  of  us.  The 
college  was  presented  to  the  State  by  our  noble  Christian  breth- 
ren, and  has  since  been  climbing  to  heights,  and  today  this  insti- 
tution ranks  first  in  all  the  Southland. 
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Now  I have  given  you  the  first  chapter  of  Auburn’s  histor'>' 
and  the  second  part  I will  leave  for  some  of  you  to  write,  as  you 
know  more  of  Auburn  from  the  closing  of  this  chapter  than  I, 
for  I am  like  many  of  these  friends  of  whom  I have  given  you  a 
short  sketch,  “A  back  number”  placed  on  the  files  of  long  ago. 


So  to  you  I say  “Good-bye.” 
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MONTGOMERY,  STATE  CAPITOL  A CENTURY 

(On  December  28,  1946,  the  Blue  and  Grey  Association  celebrated 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Montgomery’s  history  as  State  Capitol  of 
Alabama.  During  the  week  social  festivities,  such  as  balls  and  dinners, 
were  on  the  program  which  culminated  in  an  historic  pageant  followed 
by  a football  game  between  the  Blue  and  Grey  teams.  Scenes 
from  not  only  Montgomery’s  history  were  shown  on  floats,  but  other 
Alabama  cities  took  part  showing  their  history  or  natural  resources 
or  industries. 

So  widespread  was  the  interest  that  the  streets  were  filled  with 
spectators  and  every  one  of  the  22,000  seats  of  Cramton  Bowl  was 
occupied  by  enthusiastic  supporters  of  football,  the  teams  of  the  two 
sections  vieing  with  each  other,  being  composed  of  outstanding  athletes 
from  various  points  in  the  Nation. 

Every  visitor  to  the  city  admired  the  stately  building  that  crowns 
Capitol  Hill,  our  statehouse,  to  which  three  wings  have  been  added 
during  its  history.  The  first  Capitol  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
two  years  after  its  erection,  but  was  at  once  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan 
with  slight  modifications.  The  following  description  of  the  Capitol  is 
taken  from  the  pages  of  The  Democrat,  Huntsville,  Nov.  24,  1847. 
Editor.) 


State  Capitol 
Montgomery 


The  Democrat 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Nov.  24,  1847 
Page  3 - Col.  4 & 5 


General  Description  of 
THE  NEW  STATE  HOUSE 
At  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Erected  according  to  the  Plans  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  D.  S.  Button,  Architect,  assisted  by  the  Building  Com- 
mittee,— R.  R.  Bardwell  & Bird  F.  Robinson,  Contractors. 

The  Foundation  of  this  Edifice  was  commenced  on  the  9th 
day  of  June,  1846;  the  Corner  Stone  was  laid  by  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  on  the  4th  day  of  July  following.  On  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1847,  the  house  was  completed  and  the  keys  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Building  Committee.  Dimensions  of  the  house  are 
as  follows:  The  main  building  is  160  feet  front  by  70  feet  deep, 
with  a front  and  rear  projection;  the  projection  in  front  forms 
the  Portico,  which  is  60  by  27  feet — the  rear  projection  is  40  by 
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50  feet;  the  landing  or  Platform  of  Portico  is  13  feet  wide,  14 
feet  being  thrown  into  the  entrance  Hall.  The  entablature  over 
the  Portico  is  supported  by  six  columns  of  the  Grecian  composite 
style  of  architecture,  (the  design  is  taken  from  Laferer’s  Beau- 
ties of  Modern  Architecture;)  the  columns  are  3 feet  8 inches 
diameter,  and  29  feet  high,  the  entablature  is  10  feet  6 inches 
in  depth ; the  pediment  over  the  Portico  rises  8 feet  in  the  center; 
the  crown  moulding  of  the  cornice  is  carried  up  the  rake  of  the 
pediment  and  terminates  over  the  centre  of  each  outside  column 
from  which  the  tile  ornaments  are  continued  around  the  entire 
building  the  whole  entablature  (except  the  crown  moulding)  is 
continued  around  the  whole  house  on  each  side  of  the  Portico: 
in  front  the  entablature  is  supported  by  7 antees  3 feet  3 inches 
wide  by  5 inches  projection — also  one  antee  behind  each  outside 
column — also  6 antees  on  each  end  and  10  on  the  rear. 

SWAN  S BURNING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


By  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Montgomery  prints  is  that 
one,  “The  Burning  of  the  Capitol, “ December  14,  1849.”  This 
picture  orginated  as  a daguerreotype  made  by  the  photographer, 
A.  G.  Park,  who  apparently,  in  partnership  with  S.  Swan,  had 
it  lithographed  by  Sarony  and  Major,  that  celebrated  firm  long 
furnishing  prints  to  the  American  public.  This  view  shows 
Market  Street  from  the  steps  of  the  Court  House,  which  then 
occupied  the  center  of  the  space  which  we  call  our  “Court 
Square.”  Immediately  in  the  forefront  is  to  be  seen  four  iron 
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posts  which  are  erected  in  the  center  of  the  street,  and  which 
protect  the  cap  of  a cistern  under-ground,  a water  supply  for  the 
downtown  business  houses.  Ox-carts,  covered  wagons,  drays, 
mule  teams,  Negroes,  planters,  and  limited  number  of  shoppers 
on  the  street,  are  in  view.  The  scene  illustrates  smoke  emerging 
from  the  top  of  the  Capitol  building,  which  at  that  time  had  no 
super-structure  in  the  nature  of  a dome.  The  Capitol  stairways 
w^ere  circular  and  on  the  outside  of  the  building  which  has  an 
inset  portico  fronting  west  and  above  a basement  story.  This 
print  is  by  far  the  rarest  ever  issued  for  any  of  the  inland  points 
in  the  Southern  States.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Savannah 
coast  town  pictures  appeared  quite  early,  and  the  English  travel- 
ers, who  passed  through  this  section  after  the  visit  of  Basil  Hall, 
in  1827,  left  quite  a fev/  Alabama  River  Prints. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  FATHER  RYAN 
By  Kate  Coles  Donegan 


(Taken  from  an  undated  collection  of  papers  and  essays  in  the 
collections  of  Virginia  Clay  Clopton  Chapter  U.D.C.,  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama. Mrs.  Donegan  at  the  time  was  historian  of  the  Chapter.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Father  Ryan  personally, 
as  he  was  a frequent  visitor  in  the  early  seventies  to  the  old 
Donegan  home,  and  we  always  enjoyed  those  visits  of  our  South- 
ern Bard,  our  poet  Laureate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  His 
beautiful  book  of  sad,  sweet  memories  of  our  “Lost  Cause”  will 
ever  be  a sacred  volume  to  me,  because  it  breathes  of  loyalty, 
sings  of  patriotism  and  dreams  of  love  and  pathos  of  the  Old 
South.  He  would  withdraw  himself  from  the  world  and  live  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  and  the  “Story  Runneth  Thus”  which  is 
full  of  beauty  and  pathos,  I have  heard  is  the  Story  of  his  own 
life.  There  was  a shade  of  melancholy  on  his  face  and  his  writings 
are  tinged  with  sadness.  Once  I heard  him  preach  a sermon 
and  his  subject  was  “The  Sea  of  Galilee.”  His  description  of  the 
face  of  our  Saviour  while  he  lay  asleep  in  the  storm  tossed  ship, 
was  like  a beautiful  poem,  and  you  could  almost  see  the  light 
of  divine  love  pictured  in  the  countenance  of  his  Holy  and  peace- 
ful face.  Father  Ryan’s  personal  appearance  was  not  preposses- 
sing and  he  did  not  look  very  much  like  a poet.  Still  he  had 
the  soul  of  a poet  and  the  heart  of  the  Priest  and  with  this  tend- 
er combination  the  result  was  worthy  of  the  pen  of  one  who 
would  have  given  his  life’s  blood  for  the  success  of  the  “Cause” 
he  so  dearly  loved  and  the  good  of  his  church  both  of  which  he 
loved  with  a devotion  worthy  of  admiration.  His  rare  conversa- 
tional powers,  his  charming  manner,  and  earnest  expression 
were  charms  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  those  within 
reach  of  his  voice,  both  as  a lecturer  and  in  private  conversation. 
He  would  tell  us  often  of  incidents  in  his  life  freighted  at  times 
with  pathos,  then  again  sparkling  with  Irish  vdt  and  he  would 
sometimes  spice  his  lectures  with  a good  joke.  He  rather  prided 
himself  in  wearing  an  old  long  black  waterproof  coat,  that  came 
down  to  his  heels,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a belt.  Especially 
would  he  don  this  garb  when  he  gave  his  lectures  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  would  enjoy  asking  them  if  they  took  him  for  a 
Ku  Klux. 
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While  visiting  his  brother’s  family  in  Virginia,  he  arose  one 
morning  early  and  meeting  his  little  niece  in  the  hall  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  walked  into  the  dining  room.  Over  the  man- 
tel hung  a large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  and  in  a very  serious 
manner  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  who  those  wicked  men  were, 
that  were  crucifying  Our  Saviour?  Instantly  she  repied,  “0  yes 
I know,”  and  you  can  imagine  his  chagrin  when  she  replied — ‘The 
Yankees.”  He  told  us  about  his  visit  to  Pope  Pius  the  IX  and 
the  sympathy  expressed  by  him  for  the  South,  endeared  him 
more  than  ever  to  his  heart.  He  spoke  of  the  Pope’s  simple 
manner  of  living  at  the  Vatican,  his  fatherly  reception  and  the 
benediction  he  bestowed  upon  him.  He  told  us  also  of  a lonely 
Southern  girl  whom  he  rescued  from  a most  unfortunate  mar- 
riage. She  was  his  godchild  and  when  she  came  to  him  and  told 
him  of  her  betrothal,  her  face  beaming  with  joy  he  said  to  her, 
“I  must  withhold  my  blessing  dear  child,  until  I find  out  for 
myself,  if  this  young  man  is  worthy  of  your  love.”  Full  of  trust 
and  devotion  she  allowed  him  to  go  to  New  Orleans  and  awaited 
his  return  with  confidence  and  hope. 

Alas ! What  did  the  good  man  find  ? He  found  a villian,  with 
a wife  and  child  but  he  saved  his  godchild  from  a wrecked  life. 

The  memory  of  Father  Ryan  is  embalmed  with  the  sweet 
flowers  of  the  South  and  in  the  years  to  come  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  every  true  Southerner  as  the  sad  faced  Poet-Priest  and 
the  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

These  reminiscences  of  Father  reveal  the  nature  of  his 
character  and  his  big,  noble  heart  was  ever  ready  to  serve  others 
and  aid  those  who  needed  his  kind  words  of  cheer. 

He  was  a man  who  had  suffered  and  his  suffering  had 
taught  him  a quick  and  ready  sympathy,  developing  a rare  and 
beautiful  unselfishness  that  grew  with  years. 

Let  us,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  wreathe  sweet 
immortelles  and  crown  his  works  and  deeds  of  mercy. 
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POEMS 
WINGS 

(Written  in  memory  of  a pilot  friend  who  was  killed  by  a plane 
crash  at  Gunter  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1942.) 

As  Fliers  conquer  space — the  prophet’s  dream 
Of  travel  through  the  air,  living  in  time 
Beyond  world  fringe — man  courses  “on  the  beam” 

And  climbs  the  clouds  in  cold  and  sultry  clime. 

Though  sky  be  dark  and  earth  deep  drenched  with  rain. 

He  seeks  the  heights  and  races  with  the  gale, 

And  rides  the  storm  (fearless  of  death  or  pain). 

While  dark  shores  roll  below  sun-vapored  vale. 

The  peaks  attained  by  man’s  immortal  soul. 

Are  reached  by  thoughts  that  mount  with  eagle  wings 
Born  of  high  dreams  and  living  that  is  whole. 

Girded  with  truth,  freed  from  all  sordid  things. 

On  wings  of  Spirit  man  achieves  the  goal: 

Forgetting  self  with  Faith  at  the  control. 

J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 


THE  UNCONQUERED  DEAD 

These  pressed  toward  the  mark  of  their  high  calling. 
In  the  hour  when  others  fled. 

Weary  and  wounded,  forward  falling — 

Dauntless  in  life,  unconquered  dead ! 

J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 

In  memory  of  Alabama’s  Confederate  dead, 
buried  in  the  old  Federal  Prison  Cemetery, 

Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 


LOAVES  AND  FISH 

She  only  sought  to  feed  her  own 
Small  lad  she  loved  so  much — 

But  at  man’s  need  Love’s  might  was  shown — 
The  miracle  of  touch ! 


J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 
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SPARROWS 
At  dawn 

Hungry  sparrows 

Begin  their  day  with  song 

Just  as  though  they  know  that  Heaven 

Cares  for  them. 


J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 


PIED  PIPER 

The  sandpiper  with  ease  and  grace 
And  playful  as  a clown, 

Along  the  sandy  silver  stream 
Is  tripping  lightly  down. 

He  jogs  so  merrily  along, 

And  not  a note  he  sings 

Until  he  finds  his  fare — a worm — 

Then  piping  spreads  his  wings. 

J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  printed  page  is  like  a lamp  that  shines 
Into  a darkened  mind,  and  those  who  use 
A drop  of  ink  to  edit  and  diffuse 
Its  rays  should  seek  a purpose  that  refines: 
For  though  the  nage  be  cloaked  in  odd  designs 
To  advertise  and  circulate  the  news. 
Courageous  editors  with  honest  views 
May  sway  a thinking  world  with  simple  lines. 

The  power  of  the  living  press  requires 
No  further  proof  of  its  authority; 

It  will  be  felt  as  long  as  man  desires 

To  know  the  truth,  and  knowing,  still  be  free ; 
And  long  may  it  survive  to  kindle  fires 
Of  faith  in  Freedom  and  Democracy! 

Lucille  Key  Thompson 
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Describing 

A CHARMING  ROOM 

Soft  green  floor,  a velvet  carpet  truly, 

And  shadowy  panelled  walls  of  precious  wood — 

Gracious  background  for  a lovely  lady 

And  objects  that  her  taste  and  knowledge  chose, 

Tall  vases  from  the  East,  and  ruby  glass. 

Grave  portraits  of  the  gieat  and  famous  men 
And  volumes  bound  in  leather  to  preserve 
their  story  and  the  history  of  our  land 
Eor  generations  living  and  as  yet  unborn. 

Irene 

(Dedicated  to  the  Director’s  office  in  the  World  War  Memorial 
Building  Author’s  full  name  not  given.) 

“UNCLE  MOSE” 

At  first,  I did  not  see  him 
As  I came  around  the  wall. 

He  seemed  so  much  a part  of  dead,  brown  leaves 
And  crumbling  stone. 

Two  scores  of  years  had  passed. 

And  I had  returned  to  make  a call 
On  mostly  memories 
Of  my  childhood  home. 

There  was  so  little  left, 

Just  broken  stones  and  dreams 
Of  days  gone  by: 

A few  gnarled,  twisted  trees 
Of  all  their  leaves  bereft ; 

A gloomy,  sad,  lead-colored  winter  sky. 

He  heard  my  backward  step 
As  startled,  I recoiled. 

“Who  dat?”  he  asked  as  wakened  from  a doze. 

And  to  his  almost  sightless  eyes 
He  raised  a brown  hand,  scarred  and  soiled. 

“Who  dat?’’  he  asked  again. 

And  then,  I knew  twas  Uncle  Mose 
Who  even  m.any  years  before  my  time 
Had  served  my  kin. 
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He  had  always  seemed  so  very  old 
That  I had  thought  many  a year 
He  had  gone  to  those  who  entered 
In  the  fold. 

“0  Uncle  Mose,”  I cried, 

“Tis  I And  many  years  ago, 

‘T  went  away  to  roam !” 

His  old  eyes  opened  wide. 

“Hallelujah ! Bress  de  Lawd,  Miss  Milly  chile,” 
The  old  man  sighed, 

“Praise  Gawd,  you’ve  come  to  pore  ole  Mose ! 
“My  White  Chile, 

“Welcome  Home!” 


Ethylle  Wright  Neil 
Margerum,  Ala. 

TO  ONE  DEPARTED 

So  many  things  make  me  think  of  you 
White  dogwood  clouded  against  the  blue 
Of  April  sky.  A robin  by  the  door 
Patiently  awaiting  your  crumbs. 

Red  sunset,  twilight,  the  gray  of  dawn, 

A mower  going  merrily  down  a well-kept  lawn. 
Your  rocking  chair  beside  the  grate. 

Cushioned  and  waiting  your  return  however  late. 
But  oh,  the  thing  that  recalls  you  most  to  me, 

Is  your  old  cob  pipe  still  lying  where  it  used  to  be. 

Lillie  Mae  H.  Box 

WHY  SEEK  FAIR  FARTHER  FIELDS 

We  have  the  world  in  one  fair  garden  close: 

Holland  is  in  the  sun-splashed  tulip  bed, 

Bermuda  lillies  raise  tall  challiced  heads. 

The  old  world  dwells  within  each  royal  rose, 

Japan  in  iris  purple  fragrance  spreads 

Along  the  paths.  Why  seek  fair  farther  fields, 

Earth’s  beauty  lives  in  bloom  one’s  garden  yields. 


ANNE  SOUTHERNE  TARDY 
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INTIMATE  TEXTURE 

The  sea  is  smooth,  though  breakers  mark  the  shore, 
Waves  are  but  texture  of  the  winds  that  rake 
The  iridescent  water,  while  they  tear 
To  foam  the  crests  that  ultimately  break 
The  straight  immutable  edge 
Transcending  need  of  compass  or  of  plane. 

As  smooth  as  jade  beyond  the  frosty  ridge. 

Which  homes  on  troubled  waves,  and  out  again. 

ANNE  SOUTHERNE  TARDY 


SEA  SONG 

Then  put  away  the  care  that  eats  your  heart! 
This  is  the  sea. 

Where  billows  ride,  recede,  eternally. 

The  tide  stops  at  its  mark. 

Along  these  sands 
Man’s  power  is  at  naught, 

God  raises  on  the  air  sky-arches  free 
To  His  demands. 

The  winds  blow  in  attune 
With  His  stern  will. 

So  bends  the  sea  itself  to  earth’s  deep  curve, 

Nor  does  it  swerve 
A wave’s  length  from  its  course. 

It  were  folly  still 

To  harbor  care  a moment  in  the  heart. 

When  wind  and  wave 

Through  every  foam-tossed  crest,  and  briney  nave 
Is  held  in  thrall. 

In  unison  with  the  behest 

Of  unseen  Will,  though  free  of  man  and  all 

His  machinations. 

His  deep  science  and  persuasions. 

Then  put  away  the  care  that  eats  your  heart. 

Make  no  protest. 

This  is  the  sea! 


ANNE  SOUTHERNE  TARDY 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Would  you  hear  the  tragic  song  and  story 
Of  the  maiden  Talladega?  Of  the 
Love  she  cherished,  dear,  yet  transitory. 

The  fated  love,  the  hopeless  tragedy? 

Choccolocco,  Chief  of  the  valorous  tribe 
Of  Creeks,  called  his  daughter  Talladega, 

“The  Bride  of  “The  Mighty  One,’’  so  to  bribe 
Her  youthful  heart.  He  was  eager 
She  should  wed  old  Cheaha,  rich  and  proud. 

With  many  lands  and  mysteries  endowed. 

But  Talladega  gave  no  thought  to  love, 

She  sought  the  woods,  and  little  birds  that  sing 
She  gloried  in  the  deep  blue  sky  above. 

And  all  of  nature’s  spring  awakening. 

Suitors  came  with  gifts  to  win  her  favor. 

Belts  of  wampun,  furs  and  glittering  ornaments. 
Not  for  such  of  these  did  her  proud  heart  waver. 
She  pushed  them  aside  with  proud  indifference. 

Choccolocco  fussed,  Choccolocco  fumed. 

Made  dire  threats  of  woe  against  his  daughter. 
With  quiet  smile,  obedience  assumed, 

Talladega  turned  and  went  to  fetch  the  water. 

As  she  tarried  dreamily  at  the  spring. 

She  heard  a note  of  such  completeness. 

That  she,  herself,  must  linger  there  and  sing, 

A welcome  in  her  heart  with  all  its  sweetness. 

Next  morning,  at  first  crimson  touch  of  dawn, 
Talladega,  heart  aflame,  made  her  way: 

By  some  mysterious  power  she  was  drawn 
To  tender  waiting  arms  that  bid  her  stay ! 

So  began  the  ardent  wooing.  The  song 
Found  gentle  echo  in  her  heart : 

The  music  she  had  waited  for  so  long 
Was  her’s  alone,  ...  a blessing  set  apart. 
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Came  another  warrior  wooing:  bearing 
Richer  gifts  to  Talladega.  . . to  her 
Father,  Choccolocco:  boldly  daring, 

Boasting  his  right  her  heart  to  stir. 

Came  then  Coosa,  he  who  sang  his  way 

Into  her  heart.  No  dazzling  gift  he  brought. 

Only  his  true  devotion,  day  by  day. 

The  mutual  love  by  the  Great  Father  taught. 

The  haughty  Chief  bade  him  take  his  leave, 

“Away!  Let  not  ambition  your  heart  deceive!” 
(Princess  Talladega  was  not  for  him!) 

Coosa  whispered  to  his  love:  “Do  not  grieve. 

Let  the  night  fall,  the  moon  and  stars  grow  dim. 
Then  Talladega,  follow/  where  I go! 

The  man  of  medicine  wil  lead  the  path. 

To  guide  us  on  the  a way  we  do  not  know ; 

A peaceful  way,  secure  from  pride  and  wrath, 
Where  love  is  ours,  and  everlastings  gro  w.” 

The  night  came  down,  the  sun  had  made  his  rounds, 
Choccolocco  lay  awake,  longing  for  the  dawn : 

He  heard  a hooting  owl,  “Bad  luck,  these  sounds,” 
Awake,  he  wondered  where  the  sun  had  gone ! 

When  Choccolocco  left  his  wig-wam. 

By  early  morning  light,  restless  with  care. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  a passingstorm. 

He  called  “Talladega !”  She  was  not  there. 

He  looked  to  the  mountain,  Coosa  lay  sleeping. 
Stretched  on  the  mountain,  in  a long  rest. 

Softly  beside  him,  her  dear  love-watch  keeping, 
The  princess  lay  quiet,  a knife  in  her  breast! 

Coosa  still  sleeps  across  the  mountain  bare. 

Sleeps  on  the  mountain,  nor  sighs  for  release : 
Talladega,  the  city,  “Bride  of  The  Mountain,” 
Keeps  watch  by  her  lover. 

That  he  rest  him  there, 

In  peace ! 


ANNE  SOUTHERNE  TARDY 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

(In  former  issues  of  the  Quarterly  the  Book  Reviews  were  in  the 
main  written  by  Dr.  Emily  Calcott,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Teacher’s  College  at  Troy,  Alabama.  Dr.  Calcott  is  now  teach- 
ing in  another  State  and  can  no  longer  give  the  necessary  time  to 
writing  book  reviews  for  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly.  The  read- 
ers of  the  magazine,  however,  are  fortunate  in  having  presented  here- 
with three  brilliant  reviews  of  recent  publications  by  Dr.  Emmett  Kil- 
patrick, associate  editor  of  the  Quarterly  and  a distinguished  soldier 
and  educator.  M.  B.  Owen,  Editor.) 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  HIS  CABINET 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1944.  $3.75 
By  Rembert  W.  Patrick 

This  book  appeared  in  print  seventy-nine  years  after  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  at  a time  when  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  a third  major  war  since  the  last  cabinet  meeting 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  This  fact  alone  bears  witness  to  the  vitality 
of  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Since  so  many  books  have  appeared  on  this  subject  and  such 
microscopic  research  has  been  conducted  by  scholars  from  the 
North  and  South  alike,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  a definite  level 
of  thought  on  this  historic  event  has  been  difficult  to  reach. 

The  author,  Dr.  Rembert  W.  Patrick,  knows  the  South  and 
combines  a scholarly  intellect  with  an  emotional  balance  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject.  He  has  what  might  be  called  a feeling 
for  the  South,  but  nowhere  does  this  feeling  strike  the  note  of 
either  prejudice  or  bias. 

The  author  presents  something  of  a final  estimate  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  maintain  that  his  “claim  to  conspicuous 
ability  as  a leader  is  incontestible.”  Loftiness  of  thought  and  a 
Spartan  sense  of  duty  were  combined  in  this  man.  His  first  duty 
was  to  win  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  and  his  prin- 
cipal training  had  been  military;  yet  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  acting  within  the  limited  powers  granted  him  by  a constitu- 
tion of  sovereign  states. 

Mr.  Davis  was  dignified  to  the  point  of  austerity,  but  his 
politeness  and  even  cordialty  were  constant  attributes.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  weakness  was  his  over-senitive  nature  which  caused 
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him  to  view  “legitimate  opposition  as  a personal  affront.”  As 
criticism  of  the  President  became  acrimonious,  he  likewise 
could  be  caustic  in  his  written  answers.  But  the  man  went  right 
forward,  undeterred  by  physical  handicaps ; and  although  haras- 
sed, he  was  apparently  unhampered  by  personal  atacks  and 
continued  to  exert  a forceful  leadership  until  the  very  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy.  However  strong  and  tenacious  of  purpose 
Mr  Davis  may  have  been,  the  verdict  of  history  is  most  likely 
to  condemn  the  loser.  “The  final  defeat  of  the  cause  he  led  has 
dimmed  Davis’s  reputation  for  leadership.  A world  that  ever 
applauds  success,  too  often,  as  in  this  case,  fails  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  leadership  that  falls  short  of  attaining  the  goal. 
The  leader’s  errors  and  the  defects  and  limitations  of  his  char- 
acter are  magnified  and  stand  out  as  do  a few  spots  of  ink  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.” 

The  Confederacy  Cabinet  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
neglected  by  historians.  The  battle-field  has  long  held  the  day 
in  Confederate  history;  but  with  the  clearing  of  the  smoke  a 
splendid  stature  of  the  statesmen  immediately  surrounding 
Jefferson  Davis  has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Patrick.  All  members 
of  Mr.  Davis’s  cabinet  are  presented,  their  capacities  judged, 
and  their  acts  analyzed.  The  personal  characteristics  of  these 
leaders  are  so  pictured  as  to  give  them  life  without  at  any  time 
falling  into  the  stream  of  gossip. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy 
cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  defects  of  the  Southern  civil 
administration.  The  members  of  the  Confederacy  Cabinet  “were 
not  supermen,  for  with  their  strength  they  also  had  their  weak- 
nesses. Among  them  there  were  a few  who  were  miscast  for  the 
parts  they  were  called  on  to  play,  but  they  were  soon  weeded  out 
of  the  administration.”  Benjamin,  Seddon,  Memminger,  Mallory, 
Reagan  and  Watts  were  excellent  administrators  and  their 
statesmanship  was  on  a very  high  level. 

This  book  is  livened  up  by  a chapter  on  Court  Life  at  the 
Confederate  Capitals.  Here  we  see  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  their  wives  in  the  drawing  room.  “Mrs. 
Davis  conducted  her  salon  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  con- 
versational ease.  Even  her  wonted  equinimity  must  have  been 
gravely  threatened  with  upset,  however,  when  on  one  such 
occasion  the  hats  of  sixty-four  guests  were  stolen  by  some  light 
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fingered  opportunist.”  The  war  apparently  did  not  dim  social 
life,  “for  Richmond  society  was  enlivened  by  a ceaseless  round 
of  dinners,  parties,  and  receptions.” 

The  author  has  occasion  to  mention  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
only  a few  times  in  this  work  and  he  is  presented  as  cadaverous, 
visionary,  and  gloomy.  It  may  be  true  that  Stephens  contributed 
nothing  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  Cause;  but  this  re- 
viewer believes  that  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy  was  the  greatest  political  philosophy  of  them 
all. 


Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
contribution  to  Southern  history;  it  is  a contribution  to  South- 
ern culture.  The  book  is  more  than  admirably  written,  it  is  even 
classic  in  its  conception,  presentation,  and  exquisite  English. 

Emmett  Kilpatrick 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  by  Rudolph  Von  Abele,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf:  New  York 

« 

A new  book  on  Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  always  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  Confederate  History,  and  especially  so,  when  a 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  this  rather  enigmatic  character. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Von  Abele  in  his  life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
has  made  a thorough  going  study  of  the  public  and  private 
phases  of  the  life  of  Stephens.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Steph- 
ens’ public  career  the  author  has  not  added  much ; but  from  a 
study  of  Stephens’  private  life  as  seen  through  a vast  correspon- 
dence over  a period  of  years,  the  author  has  brought  into  play 
modern  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis,  and  has  given  a new  in- 
terpretation of  Stephens. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens’  life  was  greatly  influenced  by  a 
state  of  chronic  ill  health.  All  who  saw  him  remarked  about  his 
emaciated  body  or  cadaverous  face.  All  that  seemed  alive  about 
him  was  his  piercing  dark  eyes.  But  like  the  creaking  door  that 
never  falls,  Stephens  hung  on  to  life  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-one — some  years  after  the  death  of  his  much  younger 
and  devoted  brother  Linton. 
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Stephens  was  much  in  the  world  of  men  but  not  of  them ; he 
was  isolated  in  a realm  of  his  own.  Yet  this  seems  paradoxical, 
since  men  loved  to  find  their  way  to  him,  and  women  enjoyed 
his  company.  One  of  Stephens’  favorite  pieces  of  literature  was 
Byron’s  Manfred,  a play  characterized  by  rebellion  and  loneli- 
ness. 

Stephens  was  always  too  ill  or  too  feeble — or  otherwise 
didn’t  have  the  inclination — to  marry.  Hence  he  remained  a 
bachelor.  Now,  all  unmarried  people  must  needs  center  their 
affections  on  some  person,  persons,  or  thing.  So  Stephens  cent- 
ered his  loves  and  loyalties  on  his  family.  Chief  among  these 
was  his  brother  Linton.  Stephens  reared  him,  educated  him,  and 
had  a devoted  friend  in  him  as  long  as  Linton  lived.  All  his 
thoughts,  hopes  and  loves,  he  expressed  to  Linton.  If  the  two 
brothers  thought  differently  or  felt  differently  about  anything, 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  a long  and  intimate  correspondence.  Lin- 
ton had  a vigorous  and  robust  body,  and  his  mind  though  cap- 
able, was  far  inferior  to  Alexander’s.  It  might  be  doubted  if  a 
correspondence  so  filled  with  love,  devotion  and  admiration  can 
be  found  between  any  two  brothers  in  history.  All  this  might 
have  meant  a great  deal  to  Linton  who  had  a happy  married 
life;  but  it  meant  much  more  to  Alexander  whose  life  was  quite 
barren  but  for  the  love  of  Linton. 

The  fact  is  that  Stephens  had  the  mind  of  a man  (several 
men  for  that  matter)  as  well  as  the  will  of  a man,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  body  of  a man.  All  his  life  and  political  career  were, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  this  factor.  If  he  could  not  be  the  equal 
of  men  in  some  respects,  he  must  be  superior  to  them  in  others. 
He  hated  the  injustices,  the  pettinesses  and  wickedness  which  he 
saw  everywhere  in  mankind.  He  abhorred  “the  baseness,  mean- 
ness and  brutality  that  abound  everywhere.’  While  his  entire 
life  is  characterized  by  loftiness  of  thought  and  action,  still  it 
might  be  said  that  Stephens  despised  this  wicked  world.  How- 
ever, his  hatred  of  the  baseness  of  man  seems  to  have  spurred 
him  on  to  achievement.  He  won  marked  success  in  law,  business, 
and  politics. 

However  much  he  may  have  hated  this  wicked  world,  it  is 
certain  that  human  rights  under  the  law,  represent  the  most 
venerated  principle  of  Stephens’  political  faith.  He  welcomed  as 
all  Southerners,  the  annexation  of  Texas ; but  he  was  irrevocably 
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opposed  to  aggressive  warfare  to  obtain  the  new  territory.  It 
simply  was  not  legal.  However,  the  author  maintains  that  it 
was  not  so  much  Stephens'  hatred  of  unjust  warfare  as  it  was 
his  personal  hatred  of  President  Polk  and  states,  that,  ‘'so  far 
as  it  can  be  guessed,  it  (the  hatred)  had  no  particular  motiva- 
tion. Xo  cause  appears.  There  may  have  been  a cause — a word, 
a gesture,  an  act.  . . All  that  can  be  said  that  Stephens  hated 
Polk  and  everything  he  did.” 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  to  the  reviewer  that 
the  author  is  venturing  a little  too  far  in  his  conclusions.  Steph- 
ens could  get  angry  and  fight  a duel  when  his  over-wrought 
pride  was  injured;  but  nowhere  is  Stephens,  a hater  except 
where  principle — as  opposed  to  simple  personal  hatred — is  con- 
cerned. Stephens  maintained  that  “Polk  was  the  sole  beginner 
of  the  war ; he  was  a megalomaniac  who  considered  himself  a 
king  whose  ukases  were  not  to  be  questioned  but  mutely  obeyed ; 
he  was  insolent,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  arrogant,  dictatorial,  a 
self-constituted  lordling,  and  was  warned  to  study  the  history 
of  Charles  I.”  The  hatred  here  expressed  may  have  a personal 
basis,  but  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a hatred  later  expressed  by 
Stephens  for  the  so-called  dictatorial  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Xow,  while  Davis  and  Stephens  were  types  which  were 
quite  different  by  training  and  nature,  they  each  respected  the 
other  personally,  if  not  politically.  Davis  was  of  the  heroic  type 
who  wanted  all-out  warfare — all  physical  and  moral  forces  must 
be  combined  to  effect  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war — 
while  Stephens  so  feared  the  loss  of  legal  rights  to  the  individual 
that  as  the  war  wore  along,  he  became  indifferent  as  to  who 
should  win.  Since  the  constitutions  of  both  opponents  were  iden- 
tical from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  liberty,  there  was  small 
need  for  any  choice  save  in  the  protection  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. And  it  might  have  been  that  Stephens  considered 
Lincoln  less  the  dictator  type  than  Davis  in  whom  he  saw  the 
spector  of  a dictator  and  whose  war  efforts  he  impeded  to  a 
degree. 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  Alexander  H.  Stephens  had  given 
his  unstinted  support  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  the  South 
might  have  won.  But,  no,  the  basis  of  his  idealogy  was  , “Away 
with  the  idea  of  getting  independence  first,  and  looking  after 
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liberty  afterwards.  Our  liberties  once  lost,  may  be  lost  forever.” 
We  thus  find  the  pale,  sad  little  man,  Titan-like  struggling 
against  all  forces,  even  those  of  his  own  government — in  his 
abject  thralldom  for  personal  liberty,  or  perhaps  psychologically 
for  personal  dignity. 


Emmett  Kilpatrick 
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THE  HERO  OF  HORNET’S  NEST, 

A BIOGRAPHY  OF  ELIJAH  CLARK 
By  Louise  Frederick  Hays 

Hobson  -Book  Press,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Hero  of  Hornet’s  Nest  presents  a vivid  picture  of  the 
struggles  on  the  Georgia  frontier  in  the  early  days  of  American 
efforts  to  gain  freedom  from  Great  Britain.  There  were  three 
major  struggles  which  confronted  those  colonists  who  sought 
independence  and  self  government ; three  hostile  forces  had  to  be 
met  and  overcome:  the  British,  the  dissident  Tories,  and  the 
Indians.  Against  all  these  Elijah  Clark  stands  as  a hero  in  arms 
who  never  falters,  though  the  odds  are  often  against  him. 

Life  in  these  days  on  the  frontier  was  highly  individualistic, 
but  withal  there  was  enough  group  spiiit  and  determined  will 
to  win.  It  was  indeed  and  epoch  when  the  bold  individual  such 
as  Elijah  Clark  was  an  essential  for  success.  The  hero  of  this 
book  did  not  know  or  recognize  defeat  in  his  encounters  with 
Tories,  Indians,  British,  or  the  rude  works  of  frontier  life. 

Military  life  started  early  for  Elijah  Clark  while  he  was 
yet  a young  man  clearing  a path  in  the  wilderness,  building  a 
rough  house  for  his  stout-hearted  young  wife,  Hannah,  and  a 
beginning  family.  The  Back  country  folk  were  left  without 
much  or  any  protection  against  the  Indians  and  had  to  shift  for 
themselves..  Under  such  conditions  the  pioneers  were  forced  to 
make  plans  for  their  own  self-preservation  by  organizing  militia 
companies  of  their  own.  Elijah  Clark  was  chosen  Captain  of 
one  of  these  companies  because  of  his  natural  ability  for  leader- 
ship and  for  his  realistic  attitude  in  dealing  harshly  with  the 
Indians.  His  military  career  continued  even  into  the  time  when 
Washington  was  President  of  the  newly  established  Republic; 
likewise  his  promotions  were  constant  up  to  the  grade  of  Major 
General. 

The  military  exploits  of  Elijah  Clark  cover  a period  of  ap- 
proximately a quarter  of  a century.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  large  scale  engagements  of  recent  wars  many  of  the 
battles  on  the  Georgia  frontier  can  only  be  considered  cross- 
roads skirmishes;  but  it  was  just  such  skirmishes  that  were 
necessary  for  the  achieving  of  American  independence. 
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While  Elijah  Clark  was  the  often  wounded  hero  of  many 
battles  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  his  best  contribution  to 
the  Cause,  perhaps,  was  his  understanding  of  the  Tory  menace 
and  the  necessity  for  unified  action  on  the  part  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Tories  constituted  the  most  numerous  party 
in  South  Carolina,  while  in  Georgia  they  far  outnumbered  the 
Whigs.  “The  patriots  in  Georgia  lived  in  daily  peril,  and  had 
almost  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Regulars,  Tories  or  Indians.” 
Elijah  Clark  spent  no  time  in  temporizing  with  the  Tories.  While 
some  Georgians — perhaps  not  all  of  them  Tories — were  taking 
a new  oath  of  Allegiance  to  England,  Elijah  Clark  determined  to 
keep  fighting  to  save  Georgia,  and  decided  that  the  best  course 
was  to  help  South  Carolina  resist  Cornwallis. 


Clark’s  military  career  did  not  end  with  the  defeat  of  Eng- 
land. Some  ten  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  find 
Hannah  Clark  lemontrating  with  Elijah  as  he  prepares  to  go 
forth  against  the  hostile  Indians:  “Elijah,  do  you  have  to  go? 
You  must  remember  you  are  getting  older:  “Why  don’t  you  let 
John  (Colonel  John  Clark,  their  son)  and  these  younger  men  do 
the  fightin’  now?  Thar’s  no  use  in  your  killing  yourself  a fight- 
in’.  It  seems  to  me  that  you’ve  been  off  worrying  with  these 
old  Indians  ever  since  we’ve  been  in  Georgia  . . . I’ve  had  to 
raise  all  these  children  by  myself,  and  at  times  fight  the  Indians 
to.  . . now  we  have  a good  home  and  you  have  that  little  cowhide 
trunk  full  of  Land  Grants.  I know  most  of  it  is  in  wild  lands 
which  you’ve  never  seen,  but  this  land  around  the  house  is  clear- 
ed and  you  have  plenty  of  negroes  and  stock  to  work  it  . . Can’t 
you  just  quit  fightin’  and  stay  here  and  tend  to  your  own 
business?” 

All  this  and  more  Elijah  Clark  heard,  but  he  just  sat  and  list- 
ened and  looked  into  the  open  fire.  Finally  he  spoke : “Hannah,  I 
can’t  forsake  these  men.  They  have  fought  with  me  for  many 
years.  I picked  out  land  for  them  and  signed  their  grants.  It’s 
good  land  and  worth  fightin’  to  hold  . . I thought  when  we  whip- 
ped the  British  that  he  would  have  peace  with  the  Indians  .... 
No,  Hannah,  I have  spent  most  of  my  life  trying  to  make  these 
ceded  lands  a safe  place  for  our  folks  and  I can’t  forsake  them 
now.”  Thus  the  Indians  fell  under  the  sturdy  stroke  of  destiny 
and  the  Pioneer. 
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The  Author  treats  with  a sympathetic  touch  such  subjects 
as  General  Elijah  Clark’s  Republic,  or  General  Elijah  Clark  in  the 
French  Intrigue,  and  sustains  her  argument  with  historical  prece- 
dents. Such  incidents  of  individual  initiative  as  had  been  here- 
tofore permissible,  were  now  being  curbed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  which  was  becoming  jealous  of  its  prestige 
and  directive  forces.  Formerly  such  pioneers  as  John  Sevier, 
James  Robertson,  and  Elijah  Clark,  had  planned  their  own  mili- 
tary operations;  but  by  the  year  1794  things  had  changed;  and 
when  General  Clark’s  Republic  was  dissolved  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington,  Elijah  Clark  was  perhaps  the  most 
surprised  man  of  them  all. 

This  book  is  filled  with  personal  incidents  of  Revolutionary 
days,  such  as  Nancy  Hart’s  capturing  a Tory  by  throwing  boil- 
ing hot  lye  soap  in  his  eyes,  and  marching  him  across  Broad 
River  to  deliver  him  to  Colonel  Elijah  Clark,  who  promptly 
swung  him  to  the  nearest  tree.  Or,  in  a more  pleasant  vein,  we 
find  a description  of  the  visit  of  President  Washington  to  Augus- 
ta, Georgia,  when  he  was  entertained  at  an  assembly  in  the  large 
room  of  Richmond  Academy,  “where  there  were  between  sixty 
and  seventy  well  dressed  ladies  present,  the  largest  number  of 
ladies  ever  collected  in  Augusta  to  this  time.”  Among  this 
group  was  General  Elijah  Clark  in  full  dress  uniform,  with  huge 
fringed  epaulets  and  his  sword  dangling  at  his  side.  And  next 
to  him  sat  Hannah  Clark  in  her  new  merino  dress.  The  Clarks 
had  arrived  after  a quarter  of  a century  of  struggle. 


The  author  of  this  book,  Mrs.  Louise  Frederick  Hays,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  has  done 
a long  and  meritorious  piece  of  research.  She  does  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  Elijah  Clark  is  a hero  in  her  eyes,  but  withal  one  feels 
that  she  has  a correct  historical  impartiality.  The  book  is  filled 
with  decumented  incidents,  and  the  number  of  characters  is  so 
large  that  one  might  think  that  nearly  every  Georgian,  as  well 
as  many  inhabitants  from  adjacent  states,  could  find  an  ancest- 
or listed  among  these  hardy  pioneers. 


Emmett  Kilpatrick 
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GENEALOGICAL  INQUIRIES 

ANDREWS — Athelston  Andrews,  was  a Baptist  minister  of 
Autauga  County.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Andrews  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gabriel  Ray.  Athelston  An- 
drews was  born  in  Washington  County,  Georgia  and  died 
February  4,  1892  in  Autauga  County,  Alabama.  He  was 
married  five  times.  Any  information  about  him  or  his  an- 
cestors. Mrs.  E.  W.  Schwartze,  1225  Talbert  St.,  Wash- 
ington 20,  D.  C. 

DUNCAN — GAY.  These  lines  in  Alabama.  In  Duncan  family 
the  given  names  that  appear  are  Rhodes,  Jacob  and  John, 
while  in  the  Gay  family  we  find  Cecelia.  Mrs.  Florence  L. 
Sawyer,  1106  Fifth  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


ESTELLE — Wanted  information  on  the  Estelle,  Joiner,  Booker 
and  Pope  familiies  of  Alabama.  LeRoy  Estelle,  Valley 
Homes,  Apt.  27  C.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 


GARRETT — My  father  Mitchell  Robert  Garrett  was  born  near 
Lineville,  Ala.,  and  my  grandfather,  William  Elijah  Garrett 
was  a Baptist  minister  near  Lineville.  My  great-grand- 
parents were  Mitchell  Bennett  Garrett  and  Matilda  Caroline 
McCain.  Any  information  appreciated.  Mrs.  Elaine  Garrett 
Nelson,  4818  Hillside,  Lincoln  6,  Neb. 


GWIN — Interested  in  Clarke  County  families.  Elbert  Bruce 
Gwin  came  to  this  county  in  1810  with  his  parents.  John 
L.  Burton  was  born  in  Georgia  and  married  Amanda  Fran- 
ces Booth  in  that  state.  Neville  C.  Booth  w-as  county  sur- 
veyor for  that  county  in  1865.  Martha  Jones,  sister  of  Maj- 
or Joseph  Jones  of  Walker  Springs,  married  my  great-grand- 
father. Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Maghidt,  3746  Tudor  Arms  Ave., 
Baltimore  11,  Md. 

LOTT — George  Lott,  of  Morgan  County,  had  the  following 
children:  Ann  (Lott)  Edwards,  Esther  (Lott)  Riggs,  Leon- 
ard Lott,  James  Lott,  William  Lott,  George  Lott  and  Rebec- 
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ca  Lott.  I am  also  interested  in  Isaac  Edwards,  of  Morgan 
County.  Homer  D.  Holmes,  Box  1544,  Abilene,  Texas. 

McCULLOUCH — Sam  McCullouch,  born  1812,  in  Alabama,  mar- 
ried Polly  Vess,  born  in  Alabama  1815.  Grateful  for  any 
help.  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Rice,  642  Divine  Ave.,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

ROACH — John  Roach  married  Deborah  Howard.  They  had  a son 
John  Daniel  Roach.  John  Daniel  Roach  was  born  in  1787  in 
Saint  James  Santee  Parish,  S.  C.,  where  his  parents  were 
married  in  1785.  John  Daniel  Roach  died  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  in  1837,  having  moved  from  Monroe  County  before  1824. 
Mrs.  Percy  Caldwell  Fair  530  Louisiana  St.,  Mansfield,  La. 

WILKINSON — I am  interested  in  the  Wilkinson  family.  Capt. 
Thomas  A.  Enloe,  AGD,  2120  16th  St.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

TAYLOR — Jeremiah  Taylor,  b.  S.C.  Aug.  30,  1792;  d.  Etowah 
Co.,  Ala.  Nov.  7,  1871.  His  wife,  Charlotte,  b.  Georgia  on 
1800.  d.  in  Etowah  Co.,  Ala.,  Oct.  29,  1886.  Issue:  Henry 
Franklin  LaFayette  Taylor,  b.  1837,  d.  1862;  Sarah  Taylor, 
m.  Col.  Wm.  C.  Lee,  as  his  3rd  wife ; Betty  Taylor,  d.  un- 
married in  Etowah  County,  Ala.  One  daughter  married  a 
Ramsey.  There  may  have  been  other  children.  Please  write 
Louise  T.  Pharr,  New  Iberia,  La. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  ALABAMA  HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY 
concludes  Volume  7.  The  Editor  had  reserved  Volume  4 for  our 
earliest  French  history  to  be  translated  from  that  language  into 
English  from  manuscript  material  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  party  employed  to  translate  the  material  failed  to  deliver  it 
to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  the  idea  of 
publishing  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Director.  A very  val- 
uable history  of  Coosa  County,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
E.  Brewer  for  the  Department  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  which  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  Volume  4,  Number  1.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
one  issue  of  the  magazine  will  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  article. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  continued  from  issue  to  issue  until  the 
whob  is  published. 


MARIE  BANKHEAD  OWEN,  Editor. 


SAM  DALE 

PIONEER,  TRAIL  BLAZER,  INDIAN  SCOUT,  SOLDIER 
AND  STATESMAN 


By  George  H.  Ethridge,  Jackson,  Miss. 

In  the  development  of  our  country  there  has  been  a pro- 
gressive moving  forward  from  primitive  conditions  to  our  pres- 
ent day  civilization.  Most  men  are  moulded  by  their  environment 
and  become  a part  of  the  moving  forces  of  their  day  without 
much  perceptible  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  those  who  come 
after  them.  But  the  few  who  stand  out  as  leaders  often  mould 
institutions  and  affect,  for  good  or  ill,  the  lives  and  times  that 
come  after  them. 


BIRTH  AND  YOUTH 

Sam  Dale  was  one  of  those  interesting  personages,  that 
adorned  our  country’s  history  and  ranks  with  such  characters  as 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  David  Crockett,  Kit  Carson,  Buf- 
falo Bill,  and  Jim  Bridges.  These  pioneer  leaders  were  neces- 
sary and  useful  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Dale’s  great 
usefulness  and  service  was  mostly  in  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  He  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Andrew  Jackson  and  admired  and  loved  Jackson.  Gen- 
eral Dale  was  popular  with  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws  and  the 
Cherokee  Indians  and  they  called  him  “Big  Sam.”  He  served 
in  the  legislature  of  Alabama  and  was  a Brigadier  General  in 
the  Alabama  militia.  He  was  the  first  representative  from 
Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi,  and  is  buried  in  that  county, 
about  two  miles  west  of  old  Daleville. 

Sam  Dale  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  his  parents 
were  natives  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  their  forebears  having 
come  over  to  America  years  before  the  birth  of  Sam  Dale’s  par- 
ents. They  moved  to  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  where  Sam 
was  born  in  the  year  1771.  In  1775  they  moved  to  Clinch  River 
in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Virginia,  which  then  was  on 
the  frontier  and  in  close  proximity  with  the  Indians.  The  Chero- 
kees,  who  were  as  most  Indians  in  that  time  a warlike  and 
aggressive  people,  did  not  relish  the  settlement  and  clearing  of 
their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Dale’s  father  purchased  a 
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tract  of  land  for  a home,  and  in  connection  with  a few  other 
citizens  built  a fort,  for  protection  from  Indian  depredations, 
called  Glade  Hollow  Fort.  Here  these  families  remained  for  a 
time,  the  women  and  children  remaining  in  the  fort  while  the 
men  tilled  their  fields,  keeping  their  guns  handy  to  guard  against 
sudden  attack.  It  was  a wild  and  precarious  life  upon  the 
frontier,  often  interrupted  with  ambuscade  and  massacres.  But 
these  frontiersmen  never  shrank  from  danger  and  moved  from 
river  to  river,  across  mountains  and  streams  penetrating  wilder- 
ness, encountering  danger  at  every  step  with  a resolute  and 
unshrinking  courage  and  fortitude.  They  never  dreamed  of 
retreat  and  their  women  and  children  were  as  stout-hearted 
as  the  men. 

One  of  the  first  incidents  of  danger  and  peril  that  Dale 
gave  to  his  biographer,  Claiborne,  was  one  wherein  his  father 
figured.  Dale’s  father,  with  a fellow  colonist,  went  from  the 
fort  together,  one  starting  to  a mill  and  the  other  in  search  of 
horses.  Shortly  after  they  separated,  the  Indians  captured 
Whiteside,  Dale’s  companion,  and  tied  him  to  a tree  in  the  cus- 
tody of  two  warriors  and  started  to  the  fort  for  a surprise 
attack.  Dale’s  father  fell  in  with  a foraging  party  of  whites 
and  soon  saw  Indian  signs.  The  Indians  having  charge  of  White- 
side  decided  to  go  nearer  the  fort  and  untied  him,  one  of  them 
laying  his  gun  across  his  lap,  while  he  untied  Whiteside.  White- 
side  seized  the  gun  and  shot  the  Indian  and  clubbed  the  other 
before  he  could  get  his  gun  in  shooting  position  and  ran  to  the 
fort  giving  the  alarm.  As  Dale  and  his  companions  approached 
the  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  and  two  men  killed. 

One  day  two  men,  Joe  Horn  and  Dave  Calhoun,  went  to 
their  clearings  to  plant  their  corn  and  imprudently  carried  their 
wives  and  children  with  them.  While  the  men  were  out  hunting 
on  one  of  these  days  the  Indians  captured  these  families  or 
killed  them  and  the  men  returned  to  the  fort  and  loud  were 
the  lamentations  and  vows  of  revenge.  Shortly  after  this. 
Dale’s  father  went  to  the  salt  works  on  the  Holston  River  and 
his  wife  and  children  were  alone.  About  nine  o’clock  at  night 
they  saw  Indians  approaching.  Dale’s  mother  threw  a bucket 
of  water  on  the  fire,  bolted  and  barred  the  door,  made  the  chil- 
dren lie  down  and  posted  herself  with  a rifle  and  an  axe  near 
the  door  and  awaited  the  attack.  But  the  Indians  for  some  rea- 
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son  did  not  make  the  attack  and  some  hours  later  Sam's  father 
returned  safely. 


MARRIAGE  PARTY  MASSACRED 

A few  days  thereafter  Dale’s  family  set  out  for  Clinches 
Mountain  to  attend  a wedding.  They  knew  the  Indians  were 
about ; that  their  household  effects  were  left  unguarded ; that 
they  incurred  the  risk  of  an  ambuscade,  capture,  or  even  death ; 
yet  they  went  on.  This  shows  the  fearless  spirit  of  these  pio- 
neers who  were  ever  willing  to  face  danger  and  adventure. 
While  they  were  on  their  way  to  this  wedding  they  met  Captain 
Barnett  with  a party  who  informed  them  that  Indians  were 
about  and  that  he  was  scouting  for  them.  The  elder  Dale,  ever 
ready  for  a fight,  joined  this  company  and  the  rest  trudged  on 
to  the  Clinch  Mountain,  but  instead  of  a bridal  party  and  a 
well  spread  table,  ringing  laughter  and  dancing  feet,  they  found 
ghastly  corpses,  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  intended  bride 
and  her  mother  and  some  children  had  been  captured  and  taken 
away.  The  Indians  tore  the  infant  child  of  the  bride’s  mother 
from  her  arms  and  scalped  it.  While  this  was  happening,  one 
of  the  children  dropped  into  a sink  hole,  and  hiding  there  until 
the  Indians  had  gone,  got  away  and  returned.  The  Indians 
were  too  apprehensive  of  pursuit  to  follow  this  girl.  The  same 
night  the  bride-to-be  made  her  escape  under  great  difficulties 
and  returned  to  the  homestead.  A few  neighbors  had  buried 
the  dead.  After  a parley  it  was  decided  that  it  was  best  for 
the  marriage  to  take  place  forthwith  and  it  was  there  con- 
summated. This  shows  how  these  pioneers,  with  but  meagre 
education,  had  the  venturing  spirit  and  the  grim  determination 
that  characterized  our  forefathers  and  made  them  triumphant 
over  great  difficulties  and  obstacles. 


In  November  1791,  Sam  Dale’s  father  moved  to  Greene 
County,  Georgia,  and  bought  a tract  of  land  near  Carmichael’s 
Station,  for  which  he  paid  seven  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
He  built  a cabin  and  made  a clearing  but  the  “blind  staggers” 
got  among  his  horses  and  all  but  one  died.  The  following 
Christmas  Mrs.  Dale,  Sam’s  mother  died,  and  one  week  later 
the  father  followed  her  to  the  land  of  the  spirits.  Sam  Dale, 
then  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  was  left  as  the  head  of  a 
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family  of  eight  younger  than  himself,  one  of  whom  was  an 
infant.  Speaking  of  this,  Sam  Dale  says,  “Never  have  I felt 
so  crushed  and  overpowered  by  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and 
isolation.  ...  No  foot  of  earth  could  be  called  our  own;  we  were 
crushed  with  debt;  no  kindred  blood  or  opulent  friends  to  offer 
us  sympathy  or  aid ; eight  brothers  and  sisters,  all  younger  than 
myself,  with  one  an  infant,  looking  to  me  for  bread,  and  the 
wilderness  around  our  lonely  home  swarming  with  enemies.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  on  the  night  after  we  laid  father  by  our  poor 
mother’s  side,  when  my  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  sobbed 
themselves  to  sleep,  I went  out  to  their  graves  and  prayed.  Ah, 
those  who  are  cradled  in  luxury  and  surrounded  with  opulent 
kindred  cannot  know  the  whole  strength  of  the  tie  that  binds 
together  parent  and  child  that  have  no  friends,  and  how  it  tears 
the  heart  when  that  tie  is  broken.  ‘ Tis  the  survivor  that  dies.’ 
I went  to  the  grave  a broken  hearted,  almost  despairing  boy. 
I came  back  a tearful  and  sad,  but  a hopeful  and  resolute  man. 
I felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  upon  me,  that  I must  be  both 
father  and  mother  of  those  orphaned  little  ones.  I had  faith 
in  Providence  and  in  myself,  and  when  they  woke  I met  them 
with  a smile,  and  with  kind  words  and  a cheerful  spirit.  We 
all  went  resolutely  to  work  according  to  our  strength,  and 
God  blessed  our  labors.” 


The  memory  of  this  night  and  the  strength  given  from  this 
prayer  at  the  graves  of  his  parents  lived  with  Sam  Dale  in  many 
later  times  of  trial  and  danger. 


DALE  BECOMES  AN  INDIAN  FIGHTER 

In  1793  the  Indians  became  restless  and  discontented  at  the 
advance  of  the  whites.  Captain  Foote  was  authorized  by  the 
governor  of  Florida  to  organize  a troop  of  horses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier.  Putting  a steady  man  in  his  place  on 
the  farm,  Sam  Dale  volunteered  for  service.  After  some  months 
of  scouting  they  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
and  ordered  to  Ft.  Matthews  on  the  Oconee.  That  year  a first 
rate  crop  was  made  on  the  Dale  farm  and  the  income  received, 
together  with  Dale’s  salary  in  the  service,  enabled  Dale  to  pay 
more  than  half  of  the  debt  due  on  the  farm.  In  the  following 
year  the  farm  debt  was  paid. 
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In  1794  the  Creek  Indians  renewed  their  depredations,  burn- 
ing houses  and  driving  off  horses  and  cattle  and  the  military 
company  to  which  Sam  Dale  belonged  was  ordered  out  and 
followed  the  Indians  to  the  Oke-fuskee  village  near  the  Chat- 
tahoochie  River,  crossed  the  river  silently  and  got  into  the  town 
just  before  daybreak  just  as  the  Indians,  having  taken  the 
alarm,  were  rushing  from  their  houses.  Thirteen  Indians  were 
killed,  ten  captured  and  the  village  burned.  Scouting  in  front 
of  his  company,  on  this  occasion.  Dale  came  upon  an  Indian  lodge 
occupied  by  two  warriors  and  shot  one  of  them  dead  but  the 
other  jumped  into  the  canebrake.  A man  named  O’Neal  who 
came  up  just  then  joined  Dale  in  the  pursuit  of  this  Indian. 
The  cane  was  very  thick  and  the  two  white  men  wormed  their 
way  through  the  cane  when  the  Indian  fired  and  killed  O’Neal. 
By  this  time  the  troops  came  up  and  began  firing  into  the 
cane  and  imperiled  Dale.  He  had  to  use  the  corpse  of  O’Neal 
to  protect  himself  from  his  friends  who  could  not  see  him. 
The  Indian,  not  twenty  feet  away,  but  concealed  in  the  cane, 
determined  to  attack  Dale.  As  he  glided  through  the  cane  to- 
wards Dale,  as  soon  as  he  was  visible.  Dale  fired  but  missed 
him.  Before  he  could  reload  his  rifle,  the  Indian  was  upon  him 
with  his  knife  at  his  throat  and  his  hand  in  Dale’s  hair.  At 
that  moment  a trooper  fired  and  killed  the  Indian.  This  is 
just  a sample  of  the  many  scenes  of  peril  and  times  of  danger. 
Many  other  scenes  of  even  greater  danger  and  horror  confronted 
Dale  in  after  time.  He  was  a most  valuable  Indian  scout  fighter 
and  guide  in  the  Creek  war. 


In  1796  Dale’s  company  was  disbanded.  He  procured  a four 
horse  wagon  and  engaged  in  wagoning.  Thriving  in  this  line 
of  business.  Dale  in  the  year  1799  began  trading  with  the  Indians. 
About  this  time  a brisk  emigration  from  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  to  the  Mississippi  territory,  through  the  Creek  country, 
began  and  Dale  became  active  in  moving  such  emigrants.  In 
1803,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  President  to  mark 
a highway  through  the  Cherokee  territory  and  Ellick  Saunders 
and  Sam  Dale  were  appointed  as  guides.  When  this  highway 
was  laid  out.  Dale  with  one  Buffington,  a half-breed,  set  up 
a trading  post  on  Hightower  River.  They  traded  goods  for 
pelts  which  they  sold  in  Charleston.  While  engaged  in  this 
trading.  Dale  witnessed  the  death  of  Double-Head,  a noted  Chero- 
kee chief,  who  was  killed  because  he  had  sold  to  speculators  a 
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tract  of  the  Cherokee  country  near  Muscle  Shoals.  The  sale  was 
deeply  resented  by  his  tribe  and  his  death  was  resolved  upon. 
This  tragedy  is  vividly  described  by  Dale  to  his  biographer. 

In  1811  the  grand  council  of  the  Creeks  was  held  at  Tooka- 
batcha  and  at  this  council  the  great  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh 
appeared  with  a group  of  warriors  and  made  his  famous  appeal 
to  the  Creeks  for  assistance  in  his  scheme  for  driving  the  white 
race  out  of  the  country.  Dale  was  present  when  this  speech 
was  made  and  gives  a graphic  account  of  it.  Tecumseh  was  a 
remarkable  man  and  a very  great  orator.  This  sketch  is  a most 
interesting  one.  He  is  reported  to  have  said:  “In  defiance  of 
the  white  warriors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  I have  traveled 
through  their  settlements,  once  our  favorite  hunting  grounds. 
No  war  whoop  was  sounded,  but  there  is  blood  on  our  knives. 
The  Palefaces  felt  the  blow,  but  knew  not  whence  it  came. 


TECUMSEH  SPEAKS  TO  MUSCOGEES 

“Accursed  be  the  race  that  has  seized  on  our  country  and 
made  women  of  our  warriors.  Our  fathers  from  their  tombs 
reproach  us  as  slaves  and  cowards.  I hear  them  now  in  the 
wailing  winds.  The  Muscokee  (Creeks)  was  once  a mighty 
people.  The  Georgians  trembled  at  their  war  whoops,  and  the 
maidens  of  my  tribe  on  the  distant  lakes  sung  the  prowess  of 
your  warriors  and  sighed  for  their  embraces.  Now  your  blood 
is  white ; your  tomahawks  have  no  edge ; your  bows  and  arrows 
were  buried  with  your  fathers.  Oh,  Muscogees,  brethren  of 
my  mother,  brush  from  your  eyelids  the  sleep  of  slavery;  once 
more  strike  for  vengeance — once  more  for  your  country.  The 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  complain.  Their  tears  drop  from 
the  skies.  Let  the  white  race  perish.  They  seize  your  land; 
they  trample  on  the  ashes  of  your  dead.  Back  whence  they 
came,  upon  a trail  of  blood,  they  must  be  driven.  Back,  back, 
aye,  into  the  great  water  whose  accursed  waves  brought  them 
to  our  shores.  Burn  their  dwellings.  Destroy  their  stock.  Slay 
their  wives  and  children.  The  red  man  owns  this  country,  and 
the  Palefaces  must  never  enjoy  it.  War  now.  War  forever.  War 
upon  the  living.  War  upon  the  dead.  Dig  their  very  corpses 
from  the  grave.  Our  country  must  give  no  rest  to  the  white 
men’s  bones.  This  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  revealed  to 
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my  brother,  his  familiar,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lakes.  He  sends 
me  to  you.  All  the  tribes  of  the  North  are  dancing  the  war 
dance.  Two  mighty  warriors  across  the  Great  Waters  will  send 
us  arms.  Tecumseh  will  soon  return  to  his  country.  My  prophets 
will  tarry  with  you.  They  will  stand  between  you  and  the  bul- 
lets of  your  enemies.  When  the  white  men  approach  you  the 
yawning  earth  shall  swallow  them  up.  Soon  you  shall  see  my 
arm  of  fire  stretched  athwart  the  sky.  I will  stamp  my  foot 
at  Tippecanoe  and  the  very  earth  shall  shake.” 


MUSCOGEES  TO  WAR 

This  fiery  speech  had  a profound  effect  upon  the  Creeks, 
or  Muscogees,  as  they  were  called  among  the  Indians,  and  they 
afterwards  went  upon  the  warpath  as  a part  of  this  Indian  con- 
spiracy. In  that  war  Dale  had  a most  conspicuous  part.  In 
1813  the  war  broke  out  and  the  first  battle  was  fought  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Escambia  River,  near  Burnt  Corn  Creek,  and  the 
whites  were  defeated.  At  this  battle  Sam  Dale  was  wounded 
and  the  bullet  remained  in  his  body  for  a long  time.  The  battle 
at  Burnt  Corn  Creek  and  the  hostile  demonstration  throughout 
the  Creek  nation  at  last  aroused  the  Federal  government.  Gen- 
erale  Dale  was  severely  critical  of  the  inattention  of  the  Federal 
authorities  to  the  activities  of  Tecumseh.  He  blamed  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  for  the  war  and  much  of  the  trouble  in  other 
parts  of  the  South.  It  does  seem  that  wisdom  would  have  dic- 
tated a more  severe  course  with  Tecumseh  than  the  Federal 
authorities  took. 


On  the  2nd  of  August,  1813,  General  Claiborne  wrote  General 
Flournoy  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  the  stockades,  but  that  few  of  them  were  capable  of  de- 
fense; that  they  were  crowded  with  women  and  children  who 
were  daily  threatened  with  the  scalping  knife;  that  he  had  but 
80  men  then  at  headquarters  and  that  the  presence  of  reinforce- 
ments were  highly  desirable;  that  should  he  be  reinforced  and 
authorized  to  enter  the  Creek  territory  that  he  would  within 
ten  days  do  so  and  give  the  frontiers  peace  and  give  the  gov- 
ernment as  much  of  the  Creek  country  as  it  desired.  He  advised 
that  strong  forces  should  enter  the  Indian  country  before  they 
were  in  arms  everywhere.  That  with  permission  of  his  superior 
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and  a thousand  men  he  would  burn  their  principal  towns;  that 
three  months  hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  with  three 
thousand  men.  He  was  not  given  the  necessary  authority  or 
the  proper  reinforcements.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Choctaws 
might  enter  this  war  with  the  Creeks  and  General  Gaines  sent 
Major  Ballenger  to  visit  the  Choctaws.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Pushmataha.  This  distinguished  Chief  was  induced  to 
visit  General  Claiborne  and  was  given  the  rank,  uniform,  and 
accoutrements  of  a Brigadier  General.  This  greatly  pleased  the 
Chief  who  had  but  little  love  for  the  Creeks  or  their  cause  and 
he  enlisted  the  Choctaw  nation  with  the  whites  against  the 
Creeks  within  thirty  days. 


On  the  30th  day  of  August  the  Indians  attacked  Ft.  Mims 
and  massacred  the  occupants  of  that  place.  The  massacre  at 
Ft.  Mims  alarmed  the  whole  country.  Dale  took  charge  of  Ft. 
Glass.  Colonel  Carson  was  ordered  to  abandon  Ft.  Madison, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Ft.  Glass.  He  obeyed  orders  reluctantly 
and  as  his  drums  beat  for  his  men  to  march.  Dale  beat  his 
drums  for  volunteers,  being  determined  to  remain  if  he  could 
get  ten  men  to  stand  by  him.  Fifty  men  volunteered  and  as 
Carson’s  men  marched  out.  Dale’s  men  marched  in.  At  night 
Dale  illuminated  the  approaches  for  a distance  of  one  hundred 
yards,  using  a device  of  his  own  for  that  purpose.  The  illumina- 
tion was  so  efficient  that  no  covert  attack  could  be  made.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  Dale’s  activities  during 
this  war.  His  most  famous  exploit  is  perhaps  the  battle  in 
the  canoes  where  he  won  over  great  handicaps. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Weatherford,  the  Chief  of  the 
Creeks,  stated  to  Dale  that  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  carnage. 
Weatherford  fought  like  a hero  and  with  great  militaiy  tact 
until  his  towns  were  burned,  his  country  ravaged,  his  warriors 
slain,  and,  when  moved  by  starving  women  around  him  he  sur- 
rendered to  General  Jackson.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  of  his 
surrender  is  said  to  be  a masterpiece  of  eloquence.  Sometime 
after  peace  was  restored,  Weatherford  moved  into  the  white 
settlements  near  Montgomery  and  married  there,  and  Sam  Dale 
was  best  man  at  his  wedding.  In  accounting  for  his  moving 
among  the  whites,  he  said  his  old  comrades  were  hostile,  ate  his 
cattle  from  starvation;  that  the  peace  party  ate  them  from  re- 
venge; the  squatters  because  he  was  a d — d Redskin,  so  he 
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had,  he  said,  come  to  live  among  gentlemen.  Weatherford  died 
in  1830. 


During  the  period  when  General  Jackson  was  at  New  Or- 
leans, Dale  was  sent  with  an  important  dispatch  to  that  General. 
He  made  the  trip  with  incredible  speed  and  delivered  the  dispatch. 
He  saw  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  fought  at  this  time.  General 
Jackson  replied  to  the  important  dispatch  and  desired  Dale  to 
return  with  his  reply.  He  did  so,  passing  through  the  great 
wilderness  of  Indian  country  alone  and  with  true  courage  and 
tireless  energy  made  that  dangerous  trip  without  harm.  He 
was  a wonderful  woodsman  and  he  knew  the  Indian  country 
better  than  most  men. 


DALE  RETURNS  TO  CIVIL  LIFE 

After  the  war.  Dale  settled  into  peaceful  pursuits.  He  was 
not  an  educated  man  in  books,  yet  had  acquired  some  learning 
and  knew  some  of  the  better  literature.  In  those  days,  there 
were  few  schools  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  education  on 
the  frontier  was  exceedingly  difficult.  Yet,  many  men  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  with  this  equipment  read  and  studied  alone, 
whiling  their  few  idle  hours  away  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
from  books.  Dale  was  one  of  these  men.  He  had  a profound 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  their  natures.  He  occupied  important 
positions  in  both  military  and  civil  life.  He  served  in  the  legis- 
lature of  both  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  He  was,  as  you,  per- 
haps, know,  the  first  representative  from  Lauderdale  County. 
There  he  met  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  times.  Men  like 
Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Adam  L.  Bingaman, 
Wm.  Vannison,  Benj.  Stockton,  Thomas  H.  Williams,  Tighlman 
Tucker,  D.  M.  Fulton,  John  Bell,  Wm.  Vick,  and  others  who 
then  adorned  the  public  life  in  Mississippi.  He  had  during  the 
Creek  war  furnished  the  Federal  army  supplies  for  w^hich  he 
was  never  paid.  During  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
whom  Dale  greatly  admired,  and  who  in  turn  greatly  admired 
Dale,  he  went  to  Washington  to  try  to  get  a settlement  of  this 
just  claim,  which  was  never  paid.  He  there  met  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  nation,  such  men  as  John  C.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  many  others.  He 
gave  his  impressions  of  these  men  which  is  very  interesting 
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reading  and  shows  a discerning  and  discriminating  mind.  He 
also  gave  a pen  picture  of  the  conditions  among  governmental 
employees  and  social  conditions  at  that  time.  He  was  every 
inch  a gentleman  and  was  greatly  honored  and  admired  by 
“Old  Hickory”  and  others.  He  gave  information,  obtained  on 
that  trip  to  Washington,  that  every  person  should  enjoy  read- 
ing and  which  is  set  forth  at  length  in  Claiborne’s  Life  of  Dale. 
This  book  is  now  out  of  print  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it 
should  be  reprinted  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
men  of  that  type  which  have  passed  permanently  from  our  na- 
tional life.  We  could  all  profit  by  its  publication  and  I hope 
that  a movement  will  be  inaugurated  to  have  it  reprinted  for 
general  sale.  It  will,  of  course,  take  a considerable  outlay  and 
no  single  person  should  be  expected  to  do  this  work.  Its  sale 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  extensive,  yet  it  is  so  wonderful  in  its 
recitals  of  much  that  we  should  hold  dear  and  was  written  by 
such  a graceful  writer,  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  that  no  person  would 
regret  buying  a copy  for  his  personal  library. 

General  Dale’s  ashes  lie  within  the  soil  of  this  community 
(Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi)  and  we  today  do  him  honor. 
May  there  be  some  way  devised  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and 
his  achievements  for  the  future  generation  in  a more  complete 
way  than  can  be  done  by  mere  marble.  His  life  furnishes  a shin- 
ing light  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  It  links  the  frontier  days, 
with  their  deficiencies  of  learning,  with  this  day  of  our  great 
flood  of  literature  and  history  and  educational  systems.  Few 
men  reach  that  height  of  achievement  under  the  handicaps  that 
environs  men  like  Dale.  His  memory  should  be  a sacred  treas- 
ure to  us  who  have  inherited  the  fruits  of  his  time. 
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TEXAS  RANGERS  A UNIQUE  FORCE' 
Like  No  Other  Organization  in  the  World 


The  Formation  of  the  Body  Dates  Back  to  1836,  When  the 
Texans  Were  Having  Trouble  with  Mexicans — Sam  Houston 
Organized  a Body  of  Sixteen  Hundred  Mounted  Rifle- 
men— Their  Doings  in  the  War  Between  the  States — 

Good  Riders  and  Hard  Fighters — Some  of  the 
Encounters  in  Which  They  Have  Been 
Engaged 

(Anything  connected  with  the  life  of  General  Sam  Houston 
is  of  interest  to  Alabamians  for  two  reasons,  first  because  he 
fought  in  Alabama  under  Gen,  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Creek 
Indian  War  of  1813-1814;  second,  he  married  as  his  second  wife 
Margaret  Lea,  of  Marion,  Ala.  Born  near  Lexington,  Va.,  March 
2,  1793,  he  died  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  July  26,  1863,  and  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  few  American  characters  had  a more  varied 
and  picturesque  career.  Reared  in  Tennessee  he  spent  a number 
of  years  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  taught  school  in  his  adopted 
State  and  while  in  his  young  manhood  volunteered  for  service  in 
Jackson’s  army  after  the  Massacre  at  Fort  Mims,  then  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  but  m Alabama  after  1817,  where  five 
hundred  white  men,  women  and  children  were  killed  by  the 
Creeks.  With  Jackson  also  were  William  Barrett  Travis,  David 
Crockett,  and  other  heroes  who  later  died  at  the  Alamo  in  the 
Mexican  War  in  which  Houston  distinguished  himself  especially 
at  Beuna  Vista.  Houston  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  Tallapoosa  County,  the  decisive  battle  with  the  Creeks, 
and  it  is  said  that  after  William  Weatherford’s  surrender  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  French  Fort  Toulouse,  later 
called  Fort  Jackson,  that  he  went  to  Wetumpka  nearby  and  nursed 
Housotn  back  to  health.  When  Houston  was  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1827-1829,  he  married  Eliza  Allen,  daughter  of  an  aris- 
tocratic family,  but  they  separated  a tew  months  later  for  reasons 
never  revealed.  After  Houston  had  had  his  military  triumphs  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  been  made  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  he  met  Margaret  Lea,  of  Marion,  Ala.,  and  married  her  in 
th  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Lea,  widow  of  a Baptist 
minister.  The  historic  house  is  still  preserved  in  Marion.  M.B.O.) 


The  Texas  Rangers  as  an  organization  dates  from  the  spring 
of  1836.  The  hardy  Texans  were  at  war  with  Mexico  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  from  Mexican  rule.  When  the 
Alamo  had  fallen  and  the  frightful  massacre  there  had  occurred, 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  date  not  given. 
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General  Sam  Houston  organized  among  the  settlers  in  the  ter- 
ritory a troop  of  1,600  mounted  riflemen.  They  were  the  original 
Texas  Rangers.  They  did  wonders  in  the  face  of  the  army  under 
General  Santa  Ana  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  When  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  was  organized  in  December,  1837,  the  Rangers 
were  retained  as  a sort  of  standing  army  for  the  frontier  of 
the  unique  republic.  During  the  seven  years  before  Texas  was 
admitted  as  a state  in  the  Union,  the  Rangers  repelled  a horde 
of  murderous  Mexican  marauders  from  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 
fought  into  submission  the  fierce  Apaches,  Comanches  and 
Kiowas  dozens  of  times,  and  administered  justice  on  a wholesale 
plan  to  a great  number  of  the  red-handed  outlaws  and  ruffians 
who  flocked  into  the  new  republic  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Texas  Rangers  became  so  much  of  an  institution  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  of  the  settlers  and  lonely 
ranchmen  of  the  territory  that  when  Texas  became  a state, 
1,200  of  the  Rangers  were  retained  as  mounted  police  along 
the  Mexican  border  and  for  holding  in  check  the  almost  in- 
tractable Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  Until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  the  Texas  Rangers  were  kept  constantly  in  the  field. 
At  times  there  were  reserve  Rangers  to  the  number  of  3,000 
among  the  frontiersmen  who  were  called  out  many  times  to 
aid  in  quelling  an  Indian  outbreak  and  to  drive  out  or  slay  a 
band  of  Mexican  marauders.  After  the  war  the  Rangers  were 
gradually  reduced  from  1,000  to  300  men,  and  for  some  ten 
years  there  has  been  no  legally  constituted  force  of  Rangers. 
The  men  who  occupy  to  some  degree  the  places  of  the  old-time 
Rangers  are  officially  designated  the  Frontier  Battalion.  Up  to 
1879  the  battalion  was  composed  of  six  companies.  Companies 
A and  C were  disbanded  about  five  years  ago.  There  were  forty 
men  in  a company,  officered  by  a captain,  a lieutenant,  a ser- 
geant and  a corporal.  The  present  organization  provides  for 
only  captains  and  sergeants,  and  the  force  was  cut  down  in  1896 
from  fourteen  men  in  each  company  to  seven,  “a  mere  handful,” 
says  an  old  Ranger,  “but  they  are  all  aces.” 

Still  there  are  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  at 
Austin  a list  of  1,800  equipped  and  experienced  men  who  are 
amenable  to  calls  for  immediate  duty  as  Rangers  by  the  governor. 
The  list  is  revised  every  year,  and  only  the  most  hardy  may 
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serve.  There  is  also  a list  of  reserve  Rangers  to  the  number 
of  6,000.  The  stock  men  and  owners  of  the  big  Texas  ranches 
all  employ  some  men  belonging  to  the  Rangers  on  their  own 
account. 


In  the  Civil  War 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  General  Con  Terry,  an  old 
Ranger,  organized  the  famous  body  of  men  known  as  Terry’s 
Texas  Rangers,  composed  almost  entirely  of  former  Rangers 
and  frontiersmen.  They  fought  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox, 
and  lost  seventy-five  percent  of  their  original  muster  roll.  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  memoirs  comment  upon  the  bravery  of  the 
Rangers  at  Shiloh.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Texas  legislature  provided  for  calling  out  1,200  Rangers  to 
protect  the  frontiers  against  hostile  Indians.  They  were  what 
would  have  been  known  five  hundred  years  ago  as  wardens  of 
the  marches.  It  was  a formidable  little  army  thus  provided, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter  the  Rangers  formed  a strong 
body  of  troops.  As  late  as  1873  there  were  organized  and  armed 
along  the  frontier  of  Texas,  twenty-eight  minute  companies 
of  Rangers,  and  four  more  companies  were  mustered  into  service 
late  that  year  or  early  the  next. 


Senator  Roger  Q.  Mills  has  said  that  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  glory  of  the  West  that  a history  of  the  Texas  Rangers  can- 
not be  written  with  any  satisfaction.  The  chief  actors  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  history-making  days  of  that  wonderful  body 
are  all  dead,  and  they  have  left  no  material  for  a correct  account 
of  their  deeds  of  cold  heroism.  Then,  too,  the  achievements  and 
acts  of  the  Rangers — their  supremest  tests  of  valorous  duty — 
occurred  away  out  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  many  miles  remote 
from  the  border  of  civilization,  and  the  homely,  everyday  heroes 
had  no  idea  they  were  doing  things  as  sublimely  brave  as  any 
Theban  band  or  Spartans  or  six  hundred  at  Balaklava  ever  did. 

It  is  only  by  piecemeal  that  one  can  get  an  idea  nowadays 
of  the  dangers  the  Texas  Rangers  have  faced  as  easily  as  daily 
duty.  In  the  summer  of  1847  the  Rangers  followed  the  Co- 
manches,  numbering  over  3,000  ceaselessly  for  two  months.  Sev- 
en times  there  were  engagements  of  several  hours’  length.  Then 
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when  the  Comanches  had  been  temporarily  subdued  the  even 
more  hostile  Apaches  on  the  west  had  to  be  attended  to  for 
three  months  more,  but  in  this  the  United  States  troops  were 
the  leaders.  In  October  a half-dozen  bands  of  Mexican  bandits, 
who  had  burned,  murdered  and  marauded  along  the  Rio  Grande 
while  the  Rangers  were  engaged  with  the  Indians  three  hundred 
miles  away,  had  to  be  searched  out  amid  vast  stretches  of  arid 
wastes  and  trackless  foothills,  and  fought  under  all  imaginable 
hazardous  circumstances.  In  one  week  twenty-two  Rangers 
were  killed  by  the  intrenched  half-breed  bandits  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred.  Altogether  the  campaigning  against  Co- 
manches, Apaches  and  marauders  lasted  ten  months,  and  there 
was  not  a rest  day — no  time  when  the  Rangers  felt  secure  from 
danger — in  all  those  months.  In  that  campaign  of  1847  four- 
teen out  of  every  hundred  Rangers  were  killed.  Seventeen  per- 
cent more  were  wounded  by  poisoned  arrows  and  bullets  so  that 
they  became  invalids  for  life.  No  danger  was  too  severe,  no 
duty  too  risky  for  the  Texans. 


Little  squads  of  Rangers  had  no  thought  of  the  fearful 
chances  they  were  taking  in  going  for  miles  into  a hostile  Indian 
region  where  hundreds  of  braves  might  be  concealed  for  massacre 
at  any  moment.  “I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  reliable  Rangers,” 
said  General  Miles,  when  the  Rangers  were  enlisting  in  the 
Rough  Riders’  troop  for  Cuba,  “tales  of  daring  by  the  Texas 
Rangers  that  are  incomparable.  It  is  indeed  too  bad  that  the 
world  knows  so  little  about  these  marvelous  men.  There  have 
been  hosts  of  men  among  the  Texas  Rangers  who  were  just  as 
nervy  as  Davy  Crockett,  Travis  or  Bowie  were  at  the  Alamo.” 

Statistics  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Texas  regarding  the  Rangers,  and  they  give  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  constant  dangers  and  the  almost  constant  campaign- 
ing that  these  hardy  men  have  experienced  along  the  Texas 
frontier.  In  1852,  600  Rangers  were  engaged  in  a fight  with 
over  2,000  Cherokees.  The  latter  were  intrenched  near  where 
Denison,  Texas,  now  flourishes.  Scouts  reported  the  size  of 
the  Indian  body  to  the  Rangers,  and  said  that  if  a certain  hill 
seven  miles  off  to  the  left  could  be  gained  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  odds  against  such  a movement  the  Rangers  would 
master  the  situation.  The  desperate  chance  was  accepted.  With 
a whoop  of  defiance  to  the  Indians,  the  Texans  rode  forward. 
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Exactly  137  men  fell  dead  in  the  charge.  But  the  hill  was  taken 
and  held  until  the  United  States  troops  came  a few  hours  later 
to  take  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 


Fights  with  Indians 

From  1865  to  1883,  the  Texas  Rangers  effectually  followed 
128  parties  of  Indian  marauders,  had  84  fights  with  Indains 
and  Mexicans,  killed  82  Indians,  wounded  62  and  captured  6; 
killed  27  Mexicans  and  wounded  5 ; recovered  nearly  6,000  stolen 
horses,  mules  and  cattle,  three  citizens  carried  off  by  Indians 
and  desperadoes.  During  those  years  396  citizens  were  killed 
and  81  carried  off  by  Mexicans  or  Indians ; 12  Rangers  were 
killed  and  2L600  horses  and  mules,  43,400  cattle  and  2,400 
sheep  and  goats  were  stolen.  There  were  in  addition  homes 
of  settlers  burned,  prairie  fires  purposely  started,  many  people 
lynched  and  a vast  number  of  minor  outrages  which  the  Rangers 
were  called  upon  to  redress. 

Conditions  had  so  far  changed  in  Texas  by  the  year  1899 
that  the  Rangers  were  no  longer  needed  for  defense  against 
hostile  Indians  as  Indian  raids  had  ceased.  But  the  force,  now 
reduced  in  numbers,  was  active  in  the  suppression  of  desperadoes 
along  the  border,  some  of  them  raiding  Mexicans,  other  native 
products,  and  all  more  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  increased 
vigilance  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  tended  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  such  persons  to  Texas.  The  Rangers  made 
in  the  years  1899-1900,  579  arrests,  mostly  of  desperate  criminals, 
among  them  76  murderers,  160  cattle  thieves  and  25  robbers 
and  burglars. 

Although  Mexican  outrages  had  decreased  in  numbers  and 
the  Indians  had  utterly  disappeared  from  the  state,  the  Rangers, 
from  December,  1890,  to  November  30,  1892,  made  more  than 
900  arrests. 

The  story  of  the  Ranger  service  is  one  long  record  of  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  duty  during  all  the  sixty  years  and  more 
in  which  its  members  have  guarded  the  lives,  liberties  and  prop- 
erty of  their  fellow  citizens.  No  gaudy  trappings  nor  gay  equip- 
ment have  any  place  in  their  outfit;  no  bugle  calls  them,  and  no 
flag  floats  above  them  in  their  swift  and  silent  rides,  yet  none 
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the  less  surely  has  this  remarkable  organization  ever  shown 
itself  admirably  adapted  to  the  times  and  conditions  under 
which  it  has  developed.  In  all  the  elements  of  true  courage  and 
earnestness,  in  ready  obedience,  efficiency  and  patriotic  devotion, 
its  record  has  been  surpassed  by  that  of  no  body  of  constabulary 
ever  mustered. 


Requisites  of  a Ranger 

Any  unmarried  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age  is  eligible 
as  a Ranger,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get  into 
the  organization.  Courage,  physical  soundness,  first-rate  horse- 
manship, precision  with  firearms  and  steady  habits  are  the 
requisites  for  membership.  The  term  of  enlistment  is  one  year. 
The  Ranger  furnishes  his  horse,  accoutrements  and  arms,  while 
the  state  furnishes  food  for  the  men,  forage,  ammunition,  medi- 
cine and  medical  attendance.  The  pay  for  captains  is  $100  a 
month,  of  sergeants  $50  a month,  and  of  privates  $30  a month. 
The  force  is  made  up  of  young  men,  sober,  well  ordered,  and, 
as  a rule,  fairly  well  educated.  The  Rangers  of  today  attend 
to  business  in  the  same  thorough  fashion  as  their  predecessors, 
and  in  small  bands  of  six  or  eight  men  they  pursue  and  capture 
the  worst  desperadoes  of  the  border  counties. 


In  the  equipment  of  its  men  and  officers  but  scant  regard 
is  paid  to  military  law  and  precedent.  Each  Ranger  dresses  as 
he  pleases,  experience  having  taught  him  the  best  outfit  for 
utility  and  comfort  on  his  unending  round  of  duty.  He  usually 
wears  a corduroy  coat,  with  reversible  waterproof  lining,  heavy 
riding  trousers  and  boots  well  spurred,  a flannel  shirt,  buckskin 
gloves  and  a big  hat.  For  arms,  he  carries  a short  carbine,  a 
bowie  knife  and  a Colt’s  sixshooter,  which  is  not  strapped  close 
to  his  body,  but  hangs  almost  to  his  knee,  it  having  been  found 
that  thus  suspended  there  is  less  risk  of  the  weapon  catching 
when  drawn  in  a hurry.  In  his  belt  are  his  cartridges.  And, 
so  accoutred,  he  is  always  ready  to  mount  and  ride  '‘We  live 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  sky  is  our  roof,”  say  the  Rangers,  and  this 
is  almost  literally  true,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  active  pursuit  of  criminals.  The  raiding  Ranger  takes 
a horse  where  he  will,  and  may  arrest  or  search  in  any  part  of 
Texas. 
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A veteran  Ranger  is  held  in  deep  respect  all  over  Texas. 
Every  town  that  is  the  home  of  a very  old  Ranger — one  who 
fought  under  Sam  Houston  or  went  through  the  rebellion — gives 
first  honor  always  to  the  aged  Ranger.  A veteran  Ranger  is 
naturally  the  most  popular  man  in  the  precinct.  His  foibles 
are  overlooked  and  his  old  clothes  are  hallowed.  An  old  Ranger 
may  have  almost  anything  that  the  border  counties  have  to 
bestow,  and  it  is  from  retired  Rangers  that  sheriffs  and  other 
county  officers  are  usually  chosen.  In  Waco  there  is  a club  of 
ex-Rangers,  and  when  the  members  assemble  and  are  in  a mood, 
a visitor  may  have  some  of  the  most  thrilling  anecdotes  and 
stories  he  ever  heard  or  read. 


Active  Rangers,  when  in  camp,  employ  their  time  cleaning 
their  arms  and  training  their  horses.  There  is  very  little  of 
what  an  army  officer  would  call  military  drill.  A Ranger  is 
expected  simply  to  be  a good  rider  and  a quick  and  accurate  shot. 
Every  one  of  them  is  all  that  and  more.  No  crack  cavalryman 
in  any  army  in  all  Europe  can  mount  a horse  quicker  and  dash 
in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  with  greater  celerity  than  a Texas 
Ranger.  He  can  keep  a constant  blaze  of  fire  pouring  out  of  a 
Winchester  when  his  horse  is  going  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
his  bullets  will  hit  the  mark  nine  times  out  of  ten.  His  Win- 
chester empty,  he  seizes  the  bridle  reins  between  his  teeth,  and, 
with  a revolver  in  either  hand,  he  can  rain  bullets  into  a man’s 
body  at  a distance  of  100  yards.  Should  he  drop  anything  or 
see  anything  on  the  ground  that  he  wants,  he  does  not  even 
check  the  speed  of  his  horse,  but  bending  from  the  saddle  as 
if  he  were  made  of  India  rubber,  he  picks  the  object  from  the 
ground. 


Though  a little  suspicious  of  strangers,  the  Rangers  are 
very  clever  and  hospitable  to  gentlemen  who  come  into  their 
camp  armed  with  the  proper  credentials.  At  night,  around  their 
camp-fires,  they  are  constantly  telling  stories  of  their  own  or 
some  comrade’s  adventures.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  superior 
education,  and  since  they  are  constant  readers  of  newspapers 
no  class  of  frontier  people  are  more  entertaining.  In  listening 
to  the  history  of  their  many  battles  and  hardships,  one  wonders 
that  they  would  continue  in  such  dangerous  service  for  so  little 
pay.  With  them  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peace.  Constant 
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vigilance  day  and  night  and  war  more  than  half  the  time  is 
demanded  of  them  by  the  citizens  of  the  border. 


Some  of  Their  Exploits 

Out  of  hundreds  of  extraordinary  deeds  of  bravery,  two  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  the  Texas  Rangers  have  been  doing  in 
smoothing  the  paths  in  the  Southwest  for  advancing  civilization. 
In  July,  1870,  the  Rangers  were  making  the  last  of  many  cam- 
paigns against  the  Comanches.  Quanah  was  the  new  chief  then, 
and  a great  warrior.  He  was  living  a few  years  ago,  when  he 
described  the  last  battle  in  1870  with  the  Rangers  as  follows: 

“Heap  bunch  of  Rangers  rode  out  on  the  prairie,  tied  their 
horses  to  the  saddle  horns  by  their  bridles  and  opened  fire  on 
us.  My  men  fell  fast.  We  fired  and  tried  to  kill  horses.  Then 
the  Rangers  lay  behind  their  dead  horses  and  killed  us  like 
grass ; we  tried  to  rush  them ; twice  we  tried,  and  failed.  After 
much  time  they  did  not  fire  so  fast.  We  thought  powder  and 
bullets  all  gone.  Then,  as  we  were  going  to  charge  again,  they 
all  stood  up.  They  took  off  their  hats  and  yelled.  We  were 
much  locoed  (deceived).  At  last  we  charged,  but  you  Rangers 
don’t  fight  like  pale  faces,  but  like  devils.  We  killed  thirty-four, 
but  you  killed  us  like  grass.  Comanches  had  heap  more  men  in 
that  battle  than  Rangers  had.” 

Several  years  ago  the  Rangers  accomplished  the  capture 
of  the  famous  band  of  outlaws  and  cutthroats  known  as  the 
Bill  Cook  gang.  For  eleven  years  that  gang  had  murdered, 
robbed,  pillaged  and  had  wrecked  railroad  trains  and  burned  the 
homes  of  settlers.  Detectives,  sheriff’s  posses  and  bands  of 
outraged  farmers  and  cowboys  had  pursued  the  bandits  again 
and  again.  The  Cook  gang  had  always  fought  shy  of  Texas, 
especially  localities  where  remnants  of  Rangers  were  yet  in  force. 
Captain  Watson,  formerly  of  Company  D,  of  the  Rangers,  tells  of 
the  final  capture  of  the  terrifying  gang  in  the  following  words : 

“One  evening  we  received  a telegram  worded:  ‘Bring  boys 
and  saddles;  hot  work.’  This  came  from  Bellevue,  Texas,  on  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  road,  290  miles  southeast  of  Amarillo. 
We  packed  up  our  saddles,  put  our  guns  in  good  order  and  took 
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the  train.  We  left  the  train  just  before  reaching  our  destination, 
so  as  to  prevent  suspicion  of  our  movements. 


“The  man  that  sent  the  call  for  help  met  us,  and  said  that 
he  had  located  out  in  the  country  a bunch  of  men  that  had  been 
acting  strangely.  We  waited  till  dark,  and  sent  to  the  livery 
stable  for  horses.  Then  we  rode  off  toward  the  place  where  the 
strangers  were. 

“We  lay  near  the  house  until  daylight,  and  captured  one 
of  the  desperadoes,  who  was  acting  as  sentinel.  He  did  not 
wish  to  go  with  us  to  the  house,  as  he  said  there  was  to  be  a 
tremendous  fight;  so  we  tied  him  to  a tree  and  advanced.  The 
outlaws  did  not  know  we  were  near  until  we  rapped  on  the  door 
and  asked  them  to  come  out  and  see  how  pretty  the  weather  was. 
Their  reply  to  this  polite  invitation  was  several  shots  through 
the  door.  We  then  opened  fire,  and  those  within  replied.  Finally 
a ball  from  one  of  our  guns  struck  the  magazine  of  a Winchester 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  outlaws,  and  a piece  of  the  broken 
magazine  cut  a deep  gash  in  the  outlaw’s  chin.  They  all  then 
retreated  up-stairs,  and  kept  up  the  firing.  We  broke  in  the 
door,  and  fired  into  the  room  above  through  the  ceiling,  when 
the  outlaws  decided  it  was  time  to  ring  down  the  curtain,  and 
surrender.  They  came  down  stairs  with  their  empty  hands  in 
front  of  them,  and  we  gave  each  of  them  a pair  of  bracelets. 
It  was  four  out  of  Bill  Cook’s  gang  of  six,  and  we  had  six  men 
on  our  side.  Among  those  captured  was  ‘Skeeter,’  Cook’s  right 
bower.  I keep  as  a memento  of  the  affair  Skeeter’s  leather  coat, 
a pair  of  huge  spurs  taken  from  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the 
outlaws,  and  Cook’s  belt  of  cartridges  found  in  the  house,  though 
Cook  himself  was  absent  and  thus  escaped  capture.” 
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THE  MOST  HISTORIC  HOUSE  IN  MY  COUNTY 
By  Mrs.  Frank  Ross  Stewart,  Centre,  Ala. 

The  old  Garrett  House  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Coosa  River 
about  one  and  one-tenth  miles  from  Centre  in  Cherokee  County 
is  considered  by  many  natives  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  historic 
structure  in  the  county.  Through  Cherokee  County  the  Coosa 
winds  its  way  through  broad  valleys,  making  wide  sweeping 
bends,  every  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  some  prominent 
early  settler.  The  Garrett  house  is  across  the  river  from  Gar- 
rett’s Bottoms,  a fertile  section  adjacent  to  Pollard’s  Bend.  The 
soil  in  these  bends  is  unusually  rich.  The  river  overflows  every 
year  at  least  one  time  and  usually  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Spring  and  the  Bottoms  are  covered  with  water  for  acres.  It 
was  this  fertility  as  well  as  the  availability  of  water  for  trans- 
portation which  attracted  pioneers  from  North  Carolina  to  this 
section  of  the  state. 


The  Old  Garrett  House — Cherokee  County,  Ala. 

1.1  Miles  from  Centre  on  the  North  Bank  of  the  Coosa  River 
Built  1816-1820 


Stephen  Garrett  was  born  in  1796  in  North  Carolina.  The 
earliest  recollection  he  had  was  of  talk  of  the  new  Indian  terri- 
tory that  whites  were  entering  under  the  plan  of  homesteading. 
Stephen  Garrett  left  his  home  in  North  Carolina  in  1816,  and 
with  his  beautiful  young  wife,  Elizabeth  Steele  Hammond,  of 
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South  Carolina,  born  1802,  he  made  his  way  to  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  Mississippi  which  is  today  Cherokee  County, 
Alabama.  Betty  Steele  Hammond  was  a comely  lass  with  coal 
black  curly  hair  and  ivory  skin.  At  fourteen  years  she  was  a 
mature  figure  and  all  who  saw  her  declared  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  state.  She  bore  her  husband  eight  chil- 
dren— four  girls  and  four  boys. 


Family  Cemetery,  Old  Garrett  House — Cherokee  County,  Ala. 
1.1  Miles  from  Centre,  Ala. 


Stephen  and  Elizabeth  “homesteaded”  Garrett’s  Bottoms. 
The  north  bank  of  the  river  directly  across  from  their  first 
home  attracted  their  attention  immediately.  It  was  high  and 
never  flooded.  They  decided  the  first  year  they  were  in  Ala- 
bama that  the  river  bank  would  be  the  site  of  their  home,  so 
when  the  crops  were  gatherd,  the  slaves  began  to  fell  choice 
trees  for  lumber  for  the  house  and  Stephen  made  a long  journey 
back  to  North  Carolina  for  glass,  additional  tools  and  furniture 
for  his  home.  The  harvest  was  a tremendous  yield  for  several 
seasons  and  it  took  the  family  four  years  to  build  the  house,  it 
being  completed  in  1820. 

The  house  is  an  imposing  structure.  There  are  two  floors 
with  a cellar.  Four  stack  chimneys,  two  on  each  end,  provided 
large  fireplaces  in  every  one  of  the  eight  rooms.  Both  floors 
have  center  hallways,  the  lower  hallway  opening  to  the  front 
and  to  the  back  alike.  The  double  front  doors  are  carved  by 
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hand  and  above  them  are  sixteen  small  window  lights  similar 
to  a transom  brought  from  North  Carolina.  The  window  frames 
are  hand-carved  as  is  the  stairway,  leading  to  the  second  floor. 
The  front  porch  has  been  added  in  recent  years  and  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  good  workmanship  which  the  main  part  of 
the  house  bears.  The  walls  are  plastered  and  age  has  turned 
them  yellow,  although  at  one  time  they  were  snowy  white.  The 
mantels  are  simple  home-made  ones,  while  the  floors  are  pine, 
the  boards  being  six  inches  in  width.  The  brick  for  the  chimneys 
were  made  in  the  yard  and  show  a surprising  strength  in  view 
of  their  age.  One  chimney,  however,  has  been  torn  away.  Green 
shutters  were  made  for  every  window  and  some  of  the  original 
shutters  remain.  The  kitchen  was  attached  to  the  main  house 
by  a covered  catwalk.  This  part  of  the  structure  no  longer 
stands. 

Outhouses  built  in  1820  included  barns,  stables,  cotton 
houses,  and  corn  cribs  as  well  as  slave  quarters.  The  pasture  at 
the  side  and  rear  of  the  house  was  dotted  with  the  negro  cottages. 
The  family  graveyard  where  both  family  and  slaves  were  buried 
lies  to  the  rear  of  the  house  along  the  steepest  bluff  of  the  river. 

A flower  garden  can  be  traced  today  from  the  dim  outline 
of  flowers,  beds,  shrubs  and  hedges,  placed  here  and  there.  Mrs. 
Garrett  must  have  had  a lovely  garden,  from  letters  in  possession 
of  the  family  written  at  the  time  the  house  entertained  guests 
from  far  and  wide. 

The  old  house  saw  many  weddings.  The  old  house  saw 
births  and  deaths'.  The  oldest  to  the  youngest  daughter,  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  was  killed,  was  married  in  the  house,  as 
well  as  several  relatives.  Charlsie’s  wedding  to  the  wealthy 
McSpaden  was  a great  event".  One  of  the  sons,  William,  was 

Uohn  Hammond  Garrett,  the  youngest  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth, 
was  born  in  1830.  His  union  with  Mary  Ann  Counts  was  blessed  with 
several  children,  among  whom  was  Sidney  James  who  married  Hattie 
Hale.  There  were  four  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  James 
Garrett,  one  of  whom,  Laura  C.  Garrett  Blair  (Mrs.  Hugh  Blair,  Centre, 
Ala.),  furnished  the  information  for  this  paper. 

•Charlsie  and  her  husband  built  a palatial  home  in  Centre.  She  fell 
heir  to  most  of  the  furniture  as  she  was  the  youngest  daughter  and  was 
at  home  after  the  other  children  left.  One  of  the  McSpadden  girls  married 
a Cardon  who  built  an  imposing  home  near  his  father-in-law.  The  Car- 
dons  had  several  girls  and  one  boy.  These  children  have  much  of  the 
furniture  originally  in  the  Garrett  House. 
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engaged  by  the  government  to  conduct  the  Indians  to  ground 
assicnrd  them  farther  west.  They  were  instructed  to  meet  at 
Turkey  town  just  across  the  river  from  the  house  and  were  re- 
moved in  a great  body.  William  never  returned. 

A little  community  grew  up  around  the  house.  A ferry 
was  put  in  operation  even  before  the  house  was  built.  A store 
and  blacksmith  shop,  a post  office  and  jail  were  erected.  The 
ferry  was  on  the  direct  route  from  north  to  south  and  was  a 
much  used  transport.  Boats  came  up  the  river  to  load  cotton 
and  unload  articles  for  sale  to  the  surrounding  country.  A 
wharf  suitable  for  river  boats  remained  in  operation  for  years. 


During  the  War  Between  the  States  the  old  house  served  as 
a meeting  place  for  couriers  and  a center  for  the  country-side 
where  work  was  done  and  news  was  received.  James  Hammond 
Garrett  went  off  to  war  from  the  house  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  Stephen,  the  builder,  was  in  the  war  also. 

The  old  house  is  pathetic  as  it  stands  today  so  much  in  need 
of  repair,  a land-mark  forgotten. 
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JAPANESE  SAMAURAI  SWORD  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  STATE 

The  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is 
attempting  to  bring  together  as  many  interesting  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  part  Alabama  men  have  taken  in  World  War  II.  A 
recent  gift  to  the  Department  was  a Samaurain  sword  presented 
by  General  Harwood  Bowman,  of  Montgomery,  who  is  a regular 
army  officer  and  took  part  in  both  theatres  of  war  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  conflict. 

The  sword  belonged  to  General  Tanaka  and  was  surrendered 
to  General  Bowman  when  the  Japanese  then  in  China  gave  up 
their  arms  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  Samaurai  sword  has  for  centuries  been  the  symbol 
among  the  Japanese  militarists  of  Samaurain  military  prestige 
and  standing.  In  the  Japanese  army  only  officers  descendant 
from  the  Samaurai  class  were  permitted  to  carry  these  Samaurain 
swords.  All  other  officers  carry  a saber  of  a distinctly  different 
pattern.  The  Japanese  regarded  these  ceremonial  ancestral 
swords  almost  with  reverence.  When  General  Tanaka  presented 
this  sword  to  General  Bowman  he  first  placed  a gauze  mask  over 
his  face,  went  through  a short  ritual  of  bowing  the  head  several 
times  (probably  in  honor  of  his  ancestors),  then  carefully  with- 
drew the  blade  and  stated  that  no  one  must  touch  the  blade 
under  penalty  of  giving  mortal  offence  to  the  owner  and  bearer 
of  the  Samaurai  sword. 

General  Tanaka  then  insisted  on  informing  General  Bow- 
man of  the  meticulous  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  cared  for 
these  swords  and  endeavored  to  get  him  to  promise  to  care  for 
and  treat  this  weapon  in  a similar  manner  to  that  used  by  the 
Japanese.  General  Bowman  told  General  Tanaka  that  the  Ameri- 
can Army  had  cared  for  steel  weapons  of  all  types  for  many 
years  and  we  would  continue  to  care  for  it  in  the  American  and 
not  the  Japanese  way.  Inasmuch  as  the  Allied  powers  in  their 
Potsdam  declaration  had  decreed  the  complete  and  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Japanese  militarists  exemplified  by  the  Samaurai 
class.  General  Bowman  felt,  and  so  advised  the  Japanese,  that 
the  personal  surrender  of  these  Samaurai  swords  was  the  first 
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step  to  the  destruction  of  the  Samaurai  class  and  would  bring 
home  to  them  and  to  all  ranks  of  the  Japanese  army  the  con- 
crete fact  of  their  defeat  by  depriving  them  of  these  symbolic 
weapons. 

General  Tanaka  informed  General  Bowman  that  there  were 
but  two  swords  of  this  workmanship  and  quality.  One  was  the 
ceremonial  sword  of  General  Okamura,  supreme  commander  of 
the  Japenes  forces  in  China,  and  this  one  owned  by  himself. 
This  statement  could  not  be  verified  by  General  Bowman. 


The  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  this  historic  sword  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  through  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  was  held  in  the  office  of  Governor  Chauncey  Sparks  in 
the  Capitol.  There  were  present  a number  of  State  officials. 
The  sword  now  reposes  in  a cabinet  in  the  World  War  Memorial 
Building.  Other  items  pertaining  to  World  War  II  have  also 
been  given  to  the  Department,  among  them  a Japanese  battle- 
flag  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  at  Huaiyuanhsien  Kwangsi 
Province,  China,  by  General  Lung-Kwan.  This  was  presented  to 
General  Harwood  Bowman  while  he  was  at  the  front  in  China. 


The  writing  on  the  white  portion  of  the  flag  is  Japanese, 
placed  there  by  friends  of  the  soldier  before  he  left  home,  in 
the  nature  of  autographs  and  good  wishes.  The  writing  in  the 
red  is  by  the  Chinese,  placed  there  before  its  capture,  setting 
forth  where  it  was  taken,  etc.  M.  B.  0. 
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COLBERTIANS 
By  R.  L.  James 

SECTION  III  CONTINUED 

On  a high  hill  a little  west  of  the  Barton  Road,  and  about 
two  miles  northwest  of  Crooked  Oak  in  Wheeler  Beat,  is  a very 
small  family  cemetery  with  gravestones  bearing  the  following 
inscriptions : 


JOSIAH  FOSTER 
BORN 

March  5,  1807 
DIED 

July  24,  1888 
His  memory  is  blessed 

ELIZABETH  M.  FOSTER 

July  19,  1835 
Oct.  5,  1899 
She  died  as  she 
lived,  a Christian 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  inscriptions  but  these 
graves  and  one  of  a daughter,  Sallie  E.  Foster  (1856-1901),  have 
the  headstones  at  the  east  end  of  the  graves  instead  of  the 
west ! It  is  the  usual  custom,  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least, 
to  bury  people  with  their  heads  to  the  west.  For  some  reason, 
religious,  or  other,  Mr.  P^oster,  so  I have  heard,  requested  to  be 
buried  with  his  head  to  the  east.  Personally  I see  no  reason 
why  people  should  have  any  set  rule  as  to  the  direction  people 
should  be  buried.  But  most  of  us  are  such  slaves  to  convention 
and  formality  that  we  dare  not  offend  their  dictates. 

Josiah  Foster  came  from  middle  Tennessee  before  the  w^ar 
and  at  one  time  ran  a tan  yard  at  Frankfort,  so  I have  been  told. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Mary  Yarbrough,  and  as  the  reader  will 
see  from  the  inscriptions,  she  was  much  younger  than  Mr.  Foster. 
For  a great  many  years  they  lived  on  the  land  on  which  they 
were  buried,  and  a better  family  perhaps  did  not  live  in  Colbert 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  lived  a plain  life — far  different 
from  that  of  many  of  the  families  in  the  valley  just  a few^  miles 
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away — but  they  were  intelligent,  very  industrious  and  economi- 
cal, and  accumulated  a good  estate.  Best  of  all  (according  to 
information  from  many  different  persons)  they  were  devout 
Christians.  An  old  gentleman,  a Mr.  Kimbrough,  who  lived  with 
this  family  for  years  and  who  is  of  no  relation  to  them,  told  me 
that  every  one  of  the  family  was  a good  person.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  were  the  parents  of  two  sons,  George  and  Richard,  and 
several  daughters.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Kimbrough,  of  Barton,  the  young- 
est child  is  the  only  one  now  living.  F.  Srygley  in  “Larimore  and 
His  Boys”  said  Reuben  Yarbrough’s  spring  was  considered  the 
source  of  Rock  Creek.  He  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Foster. 


A few  miles  northward  of  Cherokee  is  Mhoontown  church 
and  cemetery.  In  the  early  days  the  Mhoon  family  was  one  of 
the  best  known  of  that  part  of  Colbert  County.  The  Mhoons, 
Prides,  Lanes,  Rutlands,  Bartons,  Carlosses,  Malones  and  Good- 
loes  were  large  landowners  and  lived  in  that  style  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written  concerning  the  “Old  South.” 

On  a rise  in  the  cemetery  we  find  several  very  large,  elegant 
monuments  containing  the  names  of  Mary  Mhoon,  William  S. 
Mhoon,  James  E.  Mhoon,  James  George  Mhoon,  Lucinda  W. 
Mhoon,  and  Letitia  Gotten  and  with  more  information  recorded 
than  I have  seen  on  any  other  gravestones.  I am  here  repro- 
ducing two  inscriptions  as  follows: 

I.  This  monument  is 

erected  to  the  memory 
of 

MARY  MHOON 
who  was  born  in 
Bertie  Co.,  N.  C. 

Oct.  5,  1758  & 

Died  in  Tuscumbia 
Ala.  Oct.  16,  1838 
In  death  and  for  many 
years  before  she 
enjoyed  a most  perfect 
assurance  of  immortal  life 
She  was  the  daughter 
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of  Moses  Spivey  & 
Jemima  his  wife 
Moses  S.  was  born 
Oct.  19,  1729  & died 
Aug.  2,  1771  & was 
the  son  of 

Joshua  Spivey  & Alice 
his  wife 

She  was  married 
to  James  Bate 
June  20,  1776 
who  died  June  3, 

1787.  Again  married 
to  James  Mhoon  Feby. 
18,  1790  who  was  born 
Nov.  12,  1761  & 
died  March  4,  1816 
Jemima  the  mother 
was  born  Nov.  4,  1734 
and  was  the  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Stanly 
& Mary  his  wife 

II.  This  monument  is 

erected  to  the  memory 
of 

WILLIAM  S.  MHOON 
Born  in  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C. 
December  25,  1801 
Died  in  Franklin  Co.,  Ala. 
December  26,  1844 
Aged  43  years 
William  Spivey  Mhoon 
was  the  son  of 
John  Mhoon  and  Mary 
his  wife 

John  was  born  in 
Martin  Co.,  N.  C.  25th 
Novr.  1761  and 
Died  March  4th,  1816 
He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  Mhoon  & 
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. Mourning  his  wife 

Mary  Mhoon  was 
born  in  Bertie  Co. 

N.  C.  Oct.  5,  1758 
died  in  Tuscumbia 
Ala.  Oct.  16,  1838 
She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Spivey 
and  Jemima 
his  wife 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  Mhoon  monuments,  we  find 
in  this  cemetery  stones  containing  the  names  of  Askew,  Brown, 
Collum,  Beard,  James,  Patton  and  others.  I am  advised  that 
Reuben  Copeland,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Franklin  County  in  the 
1870’s,  and  who  was  widely  known  in  Both  Franklin  and  Colbert, 
is  buried  here;  but  after  a careful  search  of  this  cemetery  on 
July  20,  1945,  I failed  to  find  any  monument  containng  his 
name.  Mr.  Copeland  died  in  1901  and  was  quite  old.  I shall 
reproduce  two  more  records  from  this  cemetery  as  follows: 

I.  ELIZABETH  N. 

wife  of 

L.  B.  ASKEW 
BORN 

Feb.  26,  1804 
DIED 

July  12,  1884 

Here  lies  a sinner  saved  by  grace 

II.  N.  W.  PATTON 

BORN 

Jan.  17,  1810 
DIED 

Oct.  17,  1887 

Here  lies  a sinner  saved  by  grace 


END  OF  SECTION  HI 
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WORDS  OF  PRAISE 

“Mr.  Lemuel  Peters  was  born  in  Kean,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1772.  His  nationality  was  Welsh  and  his  father’s  family  were 
Quakers.  They  were,  I understood,  a people  of  great  stoutness 
and  resolution.  I knew  Mr.  Peters  very  well.  He  used  to  say 
that  his  father  could  lift  a weight  of  a thousand  pounds.  Lemuel 
Peters  married  Sarah  Minott,  who  was  born  in  Dummerston, 
Vermont,  in  1770.  In  religion  she  was  a Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian, and  French  and  Irish  in  blood  and  nationality.  The  fam- 
ilies of  Mr.  Peters  and  wife  were  amongst  the  earliest  settlers 
of  New  England.  She  was  unusually  well  educated  and  intelli- 
gent, and  very  fond  of  reading.  She  greatly  admired  the  Spec- 
tator and  Scott’s  Novels,  which  appeared,  one  after  another, 
about  the  time  our  county  was  settled.  In  their  home  were 
books  and  papers  for  their  children  to  read,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  every  son  in  the  family  was  well  educated  and 
belonged  to  a profession.  Their  home  was  one  of  hospitality 
where  ministers,  of  all  denominations,  especially  the  Presby- 
terian, were  welcomed.  Mr.  Peters  was  an  ardent  Clay  Whig. 
He  came  South  after  his  marriage  in  1808,  and  settled  at  Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  from  that  place  he  removed  to  Lawrence 
County  in  1820  or  1821,  and  settled  near  Leighton  where  he 
reared  a large  family  of  children.  Mrs.  Peters  died  here  in  1834, 
and  is  buried  in  the  ‘Leigh  Graveyard.’  He  removed  to  Bowde 
County,  Texas;  but  sold  out  his  possessons  there  in  1836,  and 
on  his  way  to  visit  New  England  died  1837,  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Gideon  Williams,  on  Town  Creek  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
deceased  wife.” 

From  J.  E.  Saunders’  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama,  p.  110. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Peters  family 
was  the  most  cultured  family  who  lived  in  the  Town  creek 
Triangle  before  the  war.  An  dthere  were  many  families  of  con- 
siderable culture  in  that  area  before  the  war.  Among  the  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peters  were  Charles,  who  was  for  many  years 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  Morgan  County;  John,  a physician, 
at  one  time  located  at  Courtland  and  later  went  to  Texas ; Samuel, 
a lawyer  of  LaGrange  and  Tuscumbia ; and  Thomas  M.,  a lawyer 
of  Moulton.  Thomas  M.  Peters  was  a very  outstanding  man. 
He  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  the  class 
of  1834,  and  was  a friend  and  patron  of  learning  the  remainder 
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of  his  life.  He  was  much  interested  in  botany  and  one  of  the 
ferns  is  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  an  especial  friend  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mohr  who  wrote  the  Plant  Life  of  Alabama,  published  in 
1901,  and  in  that  work  s a picture  of  Dr.  Mohr  and  Judge  Peters 
taken  together.  Judge  ePters  was  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama  in  1868  and  was  Chief  Justice  in  1873. 
He  was  opposed  to  Secession  and  leaned  to  the  Union  side.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  he  was  very  unpopular  with  many  of  the  people 
and  some  very  harsh  things  were  printed  against  him  in  the 
papers.  However,  Colonel  Saunders  did  not  use  such  bitter 
criticism  in  his  discussion  of  him  in  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama. 
Judge  Peters’  wife  was  Naomi  S.  Dutch  of  Moulton.  She  and 
President  Jas.  K.  Polk  were  first  cousins. 


“Maj.  Kennerly,  fpr  a number  of  years,  was  the  postmaster 
at  LaGrange.  After  leaving  the  mountain  he  lived  on  the  road 
from  LaGrange  to  Leighton,  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Vinson  Place.  After  Dr.  Kumpe  purchased  the  Wilson  Place, 
near  Leighton,  he  sold  his  place  to  Dr.  Drury  Vinson  and  lived 
with  Dr.  Kumpe.  He  and  his  wife  both  died  at  this  place.  They 
lived  to  a good  old  age  and  had  many  warm  friends.  It  is  said 
that  the  Kennerly  residence  at  LaGrange  was  built  for  a Masonic 
hall  and  afterwards  changed  to  a residence.  This  was  a brick 
building.” 

From  A.  A.  McGreggor’s  History  of  LaGrange  College. 

Dr.  George  E.  Kumpe’s  second  wife  was  a daughter  of  Maj. 
James  Kennerly  and  wife.  They  also  were  the  parents  of  Misses 
Kate  and  Charlotte  Kennerly  who  were  well  known  residents  of 
Moulton,  Alabama,  for  a long  while,  and  there  may  have  been 
other  children. 


“Mr.  Halsey  was  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected 
citizens.  He  came  to  this  section  years  ago  from  Virginia. 
In  1848  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  lived  an  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  died  respected  and  honored  by  a large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.” 

From  obituary  of  James  Halsey  in  Alabama  & Times  for 
January  19,  1871. 
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According  to  his  gravestone  record  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  Mr.  Halsey  was  born  in  North  Carolina  Aug.  2, 
1783,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1871.  The  descendants  of  Mr.  Halsey 
have  been  among  the  best  known  and  most  outstanding  people 
of  Tuscumbia. 


“Jonathan  Barclay  was  a man  of  integrity  and  principle  and 
leaves  to  those  who  survive  him,  the  imperishable  heritage  of 
an  untarnished  name. 

“He  came  to  Tuscumbia  from  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  1818,  and 
had  resided  here  ever  since,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


“We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Benj.  Pybas,^ne  of  our  oldest 
and  most  honored  citizens,  that  the  first  sermon  preached  in 
Tuscumbia  was  preached  in  the  house  of  Capt.  Barclay.” 

From  obituary  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Barclay  in  the  Alabamian 
& Times  for  June  30,  1870. 

Capt.  Barclay  was  a North  Carolinian  and  died  June  28, 
1870,  in  the  “86th  year  of  his  age.”  His  wife  died  Aug.  8,  1873; 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Trotter,  died  July  3,  1874,  and  their  son. 
Dr.  Anderson  Barclay,  died  July  20,  1875.  I do  not  know  just 
how  many  children  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  had  but  they  had 
one  daughter  who  married  a Mr.  McClung.  It  appears  that  this 
was  a most  respectable  and  worthy  family  of  people. 

From  an  Early  History  of  Tuscumbia  by  “H”  in  the  Tuscum- 
bia Democrat  published  in  installments  in  1881-1882  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  sermon  preached  in  Capt.  Barclay’s  house  of  which 
Mr.  Pybas  spoke  w'as  preached  by  a young  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee,  namied  Aaron 
Alexander.  This  Mr.  Alexander  was  already  known  to  Capt. 
Barclay.  He  later  became  a leading  preacher  in  his  denomina- 
tion, so  states  Mr.  “H.” 

A word  here  about  Benj.  Pybas.  He  was  a cabinet  maker 
and  an  undertaker  and  an  amateur  geologist  of  note.  Just  re- 
cently I was  shown  a beautiful  cupboard  in  one  of  the  Tuscumbia 
homes  made  by  him.  The  lady  who  showed  it  to  me  is  now  in 
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her  eighties  and  was  reared  a few  miles  out  in  the  country 
from  Tuscumbia.  She  said  they  had  the  cupboard  wrapped  to 
carry  home  and  were  very  careful  not  to  damage  it  as  they 
prized  it  very  highly.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a fine  knowledge 
of  geology  and  we  find  on  one  occasion  in  1872  where  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  geology  of  Colbert  County  to  a farmer’s  club.  His 
wife  must  have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  gardening  as  she 
presented  one  of  the  local  newspaper  editors  once  with  an  extra 
large  beet  grown  in  her  vegetable  garden.  According  to  the 
North  Alabamian  for  June  29,  1883,  Mr.  Pybas  was  born  in 
Madison  County,  Alabama,  in  May,  1808,  and  died  June  29,  1883. 
The  North  Alabamian  said  he  was  probably  the  oldest  native 
Alabamian  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  with  the 
exception  of  “the  venerable  Mrs.  Clay”  had  lived  longer  in  Tus- 
cumbia than  any  other  citizen.  He  was  a Mason  and  was  buried 
with  Masonic  rites.  Mrs.  Pybas  lived  until  August  6,  1894.  She 
died  at  Monte  Sano,  but  was  buried  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood 
Cemetery  where  Mr.  Pybas  was  buried.  They  were  the  parents 
of  several  children.  Their  daughter,  Anna  Pybas,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  North  Alabama,  having  taught 
at  Tuscumbia,  LaGrange  and  other  places. 


John  Fletcher  Pride  “Was  the  son  of  a Methodist  minister 
who  lived  to  be  upward  of  ninety  years  old,  and  was  born  near 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  August  26,  1791.  He  moved  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  in 
1816  and  settled  at  Tuscumbia  in  1818,  engaging  in  the  business 
of  hotel  keeping  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Whittemore  and 
Hyde.  Eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Barrett  of  Tuscumbia  who  was  also  a North  Carolinian  and  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  Weldon.  Her  father  also  lived  to  be  more 
than  ninety  years  old.  He  only  lived  in  Tuscumbia  a few  years 
before  he  bought  the  lands  around  Pride’s  Station  where  he 
spent  three-fourths  of  a century  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue 


“In  the  good  old  days  of  camp  meetings  Bishop  Paine  and 
many  famous  divines  were  regular  visitors  at  his  house,  and  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  it  was  full  of  preachers.  History 
furnishes  few  such  characters  as  Mr.  Pride’s.  He  was  a man  of 
great  firmness,  and  the  most  rigid  and  exact  integrity,  and  the 
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clearest  and  safest  judgment,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  his  son, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Pride,  that  he  never  knew  him  to  lose  his  temper. 
Where  is  theTe  another  life  so  complete,  so  well  rounded?  No 
petulance,  nor  childishness  marred  the  calm  and  serene  flow  of 
his  latter  days,  and  to  the  last  hour,  he  took  a deep  interest  in 
his  children  and  his  grandchildren  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  a wise  friend,  a safe  counselor,  a 
devout  Christian  and  a model  citizen  he  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  community.  As  the  Patriarchal  head  of  a large  family 
he  can  never  be  replaced,  but  instead  of  tearful  words  of  con- 
dolence we  beg  leave  to  tender  them  our  sympathetic  joy  at 
the  beautiful  ending  of  a pure  and  spotless  life,  the  history  of 
which  will  ever  be  their  most  precious  legacy.” 

From  obituary  of  John  Fletcher  (‘"Jack”)  Pride  in  the 
North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  Editor)  for  June  19,  1891. 


An  article  in  the  North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  Editor) 
for  Oct.  31,  1890,  has  some  good  things  to  say  of  Mr.  Pride. 
Among  them  was  this : “His  life  has  been  that  of  a humble  faith- 
ful Christian  gentleman,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  which 
was  always  legal  tender  wherever  he  was  known.” 


Mr.  Pride  was  a man  of  large  wealth  and  fine  intelligence. 
He  kept  up  with  the  news  of  the  times  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  always  a strong  Democrat.  He  lived  to  be  almost  one 
hundred  years  old  and  passed  peacefully  away  shortly  after 
retiring  to  bed,  on  the  evening  of  June  19,  1891,  at  the  home 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thompson. 

John  Fletcher  Pride  was  the  son  of  Maj.  Edward  Pride 
whose  life  is  noted  in  Vol.  6,  No.  4 of  the  Alabam.a  Historical 
Quarterly— the  number  which  is  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary 
Soldiers  buried  in  Alabama.  Maj.  Edward  Pride  is  buried  in  the 
Pride  Cemetery  near  the  place  where  the  “Hock  Pride  Mountain 
Road”  enters  the  Lee  Highway  about  four  or  five  miles  west 
of  Tuscumbia.  According  to  his  gravestone  Major  Pride  was 
born  Nov.  30,  1755,  and  died  Feb.  7,  1839.  He  had  a large  family 
of  children  who  played  an  important  role  in  the  early  history 
of  what  is  now  Colbert  County.  In  the  cemetery  where  Maj. 
Edward  Pride  is  buried  may  also  be  found  markers  containing 
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names  of  Thomas  Pride  (May  16,  1808-Oct.  18,  1839,  H.  J. 
Pride  (1811-May  27,  1889)  and  Eliza  M.,  wife  of  H.  J.  Pride 
(1824-Mar.  7,  1879).  H.  J.  Pride,  known  as  “Hock”  or  “Hawk” 
Pride,  was  a successful  farmer.  In  one  of  the  Tuscumbia  papers 
for  1872  is  notice  of  an  extra  fine  crop  of  wheat  grown  by  him. 
That  part  of  Little  Mountain  near  where  he  lived  is  yet  referred 
to  as  the  “Hock”  or  “Hawk”  Pride  Mountain. 

Another  son  of  Major  Edward  Pride  was  Nathaniel  Pride, 
a large  planter  with  a large  family.  One  of  his  daughters  mar- 
ried John  Tompkins,  and  her  son.  Pride  Tompkins,  was  Probate 
Judge  of  Colbert  several  terms. 

The  Lane  and  Carloss  families  were  among  others  of  blood 
relation  to  the  Prides. 


Philip  Palmer  “was  a man  of  large  and  varied  information 
and  especially  well  posted  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community  in 
which  he  had  lived  longer  than  any  who  survive  him,  and  leaves 
the  precious  legacy  of  a good  name  and  an  honest  character  to 
a large  family  of  children,  grandchildren  and  great  grandchil- 
dren. Of  remarkable  health  and  vigor  up  to  within  a short  time 
of  his  death,  he  suffered  but  little  and  passed  peacefully  away 
to  his  rest.” 


From  obituary  of  Philip  Palmer  in  the  North  Alabamian 
(A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  July  25,  1879. 


Mr.  Philip  Palmer  was  born  at,  or  near,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
August  27,  1792,  and  died  July  11,  1879.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Bowers,  also  from  the  state  of  New  York.  They  moved  to 
Limestone  County,  Alabama,  at  an  early  date  and  not  long  after- 
ward they  removed  to  Tuscumbia.  Among  the  children  of  Philip 
and  Mary  Palmer  was  a daughter,  Ann  E.  “who  died  July  9th, 
1841,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age,”  and  Charles  B.  who  married 
Isabella  Anderson,  a native  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 
Miss  Anderson  came  with  her  father  to  Tuscumbia  “in  1835.” 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Palmer,  son  of  Chas.  B.  and  Isabella  (Anderson) 
Palmer,  was  a distinguished  physician  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
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distinguished  of  all  the  descendants  of  Philip  and  Mary  Palmer. 
He  married  Sudie  Huston,  a daughter  of  Dr.  James  M.  and  Annie 
(Barton)  Huston. 


“Mrs.  Felton  was  the  owner  of  many  valuable  servants  and 
realized  a good  income  from  the  hire  of  them.  She  also  kept 
boarders,  and  had  washing  done  for  young  men  in  college.  She 
spent  much  of  her  money  and  time  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  adorning  her  home. 

“She  was  an  elegant  lady.  She  was  educated,  practical, 
refined,  modest,  yet  firm  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  She 
was  a woman  of  unswerving  faith  in  God.  She  never  doubted 
His  promises  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  In  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  she  was  often  in  stringent  circumstances,  as 
her  servants  were  liberated  and  her  income  was  at  an  end.  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  who  had  married  her  daughter  in  his  first  marriage, 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  furnished  her  a support.  She  had 
many  friends  who  were  ready  to  do  for  her.  She  was  the  sister 
of  ex-Gov.  Swain  of  North  Carolina,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Blakemore 
of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and  aunt  of  White  Blakemore. 

From  A.  A.  McGregor’s  History  of  LaGrange  College. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Felton  to  whom  Prof.  McGregor  paid  such 
a nice  tribute  in  his  History  of  LaGrange  College  was  the  wife 
of  J.  B.  Felton.  I have  no  information  relating  to  the  life  of 
J.  B.  Felton  except  that  he  was  related  to  Thaddeus  Felton  who 
married  a daughter  of  Hartwell  King,  Sr.  She  was  a resident  of 
LaGrange  for  many  years. 

Prof.  John  C.  Stephenson  in  one  of  his  articles  published 
in  the  Leighton  News  many  years  ago  tells  us  that  Thomas  Bell 
Wilson,  a minister,  married  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Felton,  “a  wealthy 
widow.”  She  was  the  mother  of  Thaddeus  Felton,  above  referred 
to,  and  of  Hilliard  Felton.  By  Mr.  Wilson  she  had  two  daughters, 
Mary  Ann  and  Belle.  These  two  sisters  married  two  Gregg 
brothers. 

Prof.  Stephenson  writes  interestingly  of  Thomas  Bell  Wil- 
son. He  tells  us  that  he  was  a graduate  of  an  East  Tennessee 
college  and  was  an  author.  He  was  very  intelligent,  six  feet 
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high,  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  carried  himself 
erect,  was  of  fair  complexion  and  could  preach  two  sermons  a day 
(each  an  hour  long)  without  affecting  his  voice.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  and  was  Pastor  of  Concord  Church  in  Lawrence 
County.  Prof.  Stephenson  says  he  came  to  North  Alabama  in 
1830  and  lived  two  miles  northeast  of  Leighton.  In  1847,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Stephenson,  the  Wilsons  moved  to  Marshall,  Texas. 
Hilliard  Felton  never  married  and  was  a lawyer  at  Marshall. 
Thaddeus  Felton  remained  in  Alabama,  and  at  one  time  had 
charge  of  the  steward’s  hall  at  LaGrange  College.  He  and 
Mrs.  Felton  were  the  parents  of  a prominent  family  of  children. 


“This  venerable  citizen  (Andrew  Braden)  died  at  his  resi- 
dence southeast  of  Tuscumbia  yesterday  evening.  ...  He  was  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  by  energy  and  enterprise, 
had  accumulated  quite  a fortune  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.” 

From  the  North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  June 
10,  1875. 

“Esquire  Braden  moved  to  this  county  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  our  oldest  citizens.  He 
was  an  honest  and  upright  man.” 

From  obituary  of  Andrew  Braden  in  the  North  Alabamian 
for  June  17,  1875. 

Mr.  Braden  was  born  in  Campbell  County,  Tennessee,  July 
31,  1797,  and  died  June  9,  1875.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Jane  Pride  and  his  second  wife  was  Martha  Pope.  All 
of  his  children,  five  sons,  were  born  of  the  first  marriage.  Only 
one  of  these  five  sons  married.  This  was  William,  who  married 
Martha  Petree.  Miss  Petree’s  parents  lived  near  Barton,  and 
lived  at  Frankfort  in  time  of  the  war.  One  of  Andrew  Braden’s 
sons  died  at  Camp  Douglass  and  another  died  near  Moulton 
during  the  war,  both  being  Confederate  soldiers.  The  names  of 
the  four  Braden  sons  who  never  married  were  Barton,  Jackson, 
John  and  Armistead. 


“Mr.  Horn  was  a man  of  strict  integrity  of  character  and 
benevolent  disposition.  He  possessed  strong  common  sense  and 
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a well  balanced  mind.  The  subject  of  religion  occupied  his 
thoughts  for  several  years  before  his  removal  to  Texas,  and  he 
was  troubled  with  doubt  and  uncertainty;  but  more  than  a year 
ago  he  became  satisfied  of  its  truth,  united  with  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  died  in  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality.  Thus  has 
passed  away  one  who  will  long  live  in  the  recollection  of  the 
citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  not  only  for  charity  and  benevolence, 
but  also  for  the  uniformed  uprightness  of  his  character. 

“A  FRIEND.” 

From  obituary  of  Josiah  Horn  in  the  North  Alabamian  for 
October  20,  1876. 

Josiah  Horn  has  already  been  mentioned  as  running  a 
steam  mill  (in  connection  with  Daniel  Spangler)  on  Poplar 
Creek  which  Prof.  John  C.  Stephenson  said  was  the  first  steam 
mill  in  North  Alabama.  Mr.  Horn  was  born  in  Nash  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1798  and  died  at  San  Marcos,  Texas,  Oct.  3, 
1876.  He  came  to  Alabama  in  1817  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  Colbert  County,  moving  to  Texas  about  1872.  Prof.  Ste- 
phenson says  Josiah  Horn’s  first  wife  was  a sister  of  Davis 
Gurley,  a large  planter,  who  lived  one  mile  west  of  Leighton, 
and  that  his  second  wife  was  a niece  of  Mr.  Gurley.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Horn  kept  hotel  in  what  was  known  as  the  Central 
House  in  Tuscumbia,  “was  a man  of  considerable  property.” 
He  had  a daughter,  Mollie  Horn,  who  was  well  educated,  tal- 
ented, and  accomplished  in  music.  She  was  married  three  timies. 
Her  first  husband  was  Capt.  W.  H.  Hunt  who  was  the  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  LaGrange  College  and  Military  Academy 
and  professor  of  drawing,  and  later  was  a major  in  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Ala.  Reg.  After  Maj.  Hunt’s  death  she  married  Dr.  James 
Delony  and  moved  with  him  to  Arkansas.  Dr.  Delony  did  not 
live  m.any  years ; then  she  went  to  LaGrange  and  lived  with 
her  father  who  was  then  a resident  of  that  classical  village. 
After  going  to  Texas  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Littlepage,  a promi- 
nent Methodist  minister,  and  lived  at  Waco.  It  appears  that 
Mollie  Horn  was  a most  worthy  character  and  although  she  had 
three  husbands  in  her  lifetime,  she  never  went  through  the 
disgraceful  act  of  desertion  and  suing  for  divorce.  She  died 
at  her  home  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Waco,  Texas,  June 
11,  1912,  “aged  72.” 
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Major  David  Deshler  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
Tuscumbia  ever  had.  He  was  born  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept.  10,  1798,  and  died  at  Tuscumbia  Dec.  6,  1871.  The 
writer  of  his  obituary  said  that  he  had  resided  at  Tuscumbia 
more  than  forty  years.  Among  the  things  he  wrote  about 
Major  Deshler  was  this: 

“Major  Deshler  was  no  ordinary  man;  of  strong  natural 
abilities,  a close  penetrating  mind,  cool  clear  judgment,  and  of 
good  education,  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  within  the  range 
of  human  thought  or  speculation  he  had  not  investigated.  No 
one  within  the  writer’s  knowledge  had  a more  comprehensive 
store  of  general  information  on  so  great  a variety  of  subjects. 
He  is  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  State  and  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  South  of  that  great  system  of  railways  whivh 
now  add  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country.  Under  his  supervision  and  mainly  through  his  instru- 
mentality the  first  railroad  in  Alabama  was  constructed  from 
Tuscumbia  to  Decatur. 

“Charity  with  him  was  a principle,  to  the  needy  he  was 
never  known  to  turn  a deaf  ear,  or  to  refuse  his  sympathy  and 
aid  to  the  suffering  humanity.” 

All  through  life  Major  Deshler  was  a man  of  action. 
Shortly  before  he  died  he  made  a trip  to  Philadelphia.  He  had 
no  relatives  in  Colbert  County  when  he  died,  at  least  no  close 
relatives.  Mrs.  Deshler  had  died  in  1854  and  later  his  oldest 
son  died,  suddenly,  while  a pupil  at  West  Point  Academy,  and 
last  his  son,  James,  was  killed  at  Chickamauga.  Major  Deshler 
gave  the  grounds  and  building  of  the  old  Deshler  Female  In- 
stitute to  Tuscumbia  as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Gen.  James 
Deshler.  The  Deshler  High  School  at  Tuscumbia  helps  to  per- 
petuate his  memory. 


“Col.  John  T.  Abernathy  certainly  deserves  a prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  LaGrange  as  no  man  was  more  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  college  and  gave  more  liberally  of  his  time 
and  money  and  advice. 

“He  was  fully  competent  to  plan  for  success  in  any  business 
transaction,  and  especially  could  he  see  the  dangers  ahead  and 
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thwart  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents.  ...  If  a man  was  needed 
to  push  forward  any  interest,  he  searched  for  him  until  found, 
and  used  whatever  means  necessary  to  secure  his  services.  Be- 
ing a good  judge  of  men  he  seldom  made  a mistake. 

“If  money  was  needed  he  freely  gave  of  his  own  means,  and 
solicited  contributions  from  others.  He  was  a safe  counselor  in 
the  discipline  of  young  men,  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  were 
submitted  to  his  judgment.  Successful  in  his  own  business  he 
could  safely  be  trusted  with  any  public  interest.  His  home  was 
two  miles  north  of  Leighton.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  although  he  started  in  life  comparatively  a poor  man,  yet 
by  industry  and  financial  skill,  he  succeeded  in  accumulating  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  holding  his  membership  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
five  miles  north  of  Leighton.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  his  church  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  and  other  interests.  He  died  soon  after  the  Civil  War, 
having  lived  to  old  age.” 

From  McGregor’s  History  of  LaGrange  College. 

Col.  Abernathy,  according  to  his  gravestone  record,  was 
born  Dec.  8,  1799,  and  died  July  27,  1869.  He  is  buried  in  a 
family  cemetery  near  where  he  lived.  Among  others  buried 
there,  in  addition  to  his  two  wives,  are  David  Abernathy  (1772- 
Sept.  5,  1845)  and  Lavenia  Abernathy  (1776-Mar.  13,  1843).  I 
suppose  these  were  his  father  and  mother.  Col.  Abernathy’s  first 
wife  was  Sarah  Ellett.  I believe  she  was  a sister  of  Deacon 
Edmund  Ellett  and  John  Ellett  who  lived  near  Spring  Valley. 
I know  she  was  closely  kin  to  them,  if  not  their  sister.  His 
second  wife  was  Eliza  Wright.  Col.  Abernathy  was  the  father 
of  several  children.  His  son.  Dr.  Robert  Townes  Abernathy, 
was  a physician  of  note  and  a citizen  of  Tuscumbia.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  LaGrange  College,  and  his  wife  was  a daughter 
of  Geo.  W.  Carroll,  a large  planter,  who  lived  in  the  early  days 
near  Tuscumbia  and  later  removed  to  Arkansas.  James  W. 
Abernathy,  another  son,  was  also  a graduate  of  LaGrange 
College  and  was  “fond  of  books.”  He  lived  and  died  at,  or  near, 
the  old  home  place.  These  two  sons  were  born  to  the  first  wife 
of  Col.  Abernathy. 
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“Robert  McGary  Richardson  departed  this  life  December 
the  6th,  1889,  aged  89  years,  10  months,  and  26  days.  He  was 
born  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee.  He  moved  to  Monroe  County, 
Mississippi,  where  he  married  Martha  R.  Edington  in  early  life 
and  remained  there  until  about  the  year  1846,  and  then  moved 
to  Franklin  County,  Ala.,  when  Franklin  and  Colbert  were  one. 
Since  they  were  divided  he  has  resided  in  Colbert,  41/2  miles  west 
of  Tuscumbia.  He  leaves  behind  76  descendants,  consisting  of 
children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  He  was  an 
old-time  and  true-blue  Democrat.  He  never,  once  in  his  life, 
voted  a mixed  ticket.  He  furnished  6 sons  and  3 sons-in-law 
who  fought  gallantly  for  the  cause  of  the  South.  He  believed 
in  churches  and  religion  and  was  a great  Bible  reader.  He  was 
of  a happy  and  cheerful  disposition.  Loved  company  and  the 
society  of  friends,  and  had  many  true  and  warm  ones,  wherever 
he  lived.’^ 

From  obituary  of  Robert  McGary  Richardson  in  the  Southern 
Idea,  Russellville,  Ala.,  for  Jan.  17,  1890. 

The  writer  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  obituary  failed  to  state  that 
he  was  married  a second  time  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Wingo  on  Dec.  30, 
1873,  at  her  home  in  Colbert  County,  by  John  N.  Green, 
and  that  they  lived  for  sometime  in  the  present  Franklin 
County  near  Russellville.  Mr.  Richardson  had  several  children 
who  married  into  Franklin  County  families.  Two  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  Addison  Malone.  His  son,  Henry,  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Jackson  Willis  of  the  Duncan  Creek  section,  and 
the  youngest  son,  “Dal,”  married  a daughter  of  Edwin  Vinson, 
an  early  settler  of  Franklin.  One  daughter  married  Calvin 
Enlow  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Franklin.  He  had  several 
other  sons  who  lived  and  died  in  Colbert,  near  Bear  Creek  Church. 
From  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  first 
wife  have  sprung  a host  of  people.  He  also  had  a number  of 
relatives  in  the  early  settlement  of  what  is  now  Colbert,  and  if 
all  the  descendants  of  these  were  to  assemble  together  it  would 
be  a multitude  indeed.  His  second  wife  had  several  children 
by  her  former  husband,  Mr.  Wingo,  but  I do  not  know  anything 
about  her  early  life  nor  of  her  husband’s. 


“Mrs.  Winston  was  born  and  married  in  Virginia  and  came 
to  this  vicinity  in  its  early  settlement,  where  she  has  lived  in 
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affluence,  surrounded  by  loved  ones,  having  raised  a family  of 
five  daughters  and  one  son. 

“She  died  a Christian,  a consistent  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  One  by  one  those  of  the  old  regime  are  passing  away, 
until  very  soon  the  present  generation  will  have  none  of  them 
left  in  our  midst  to  remind  us  of  the  memories  of  ‘auld  lang 
syne,’  the  days  of  social  joys  and  pleasures  in  this  happy  valley, 
half  a century  ago.” 

From  obituary  of  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Winston  in  the  North 
Alabamian  for  Aug.  1,  1884. 

Mrs.  Winston  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  Winston,  a large  planter 
who  lived  near  Spring  Valley.  Her  maiden  name  was  Catherine 
B.  Jones,  so  states  one  of  her  great  granddaughters.  Miss  Burt 
of  Tuscumbia.  The  Isaac  Winston  home  was  among  the  most 
elegant  in  the  county,  being  a brick  mansion  seated  on  a low 
hill  near  the  foot  of  Little  Mountain  and  commanding  a lovely 
view  of  the  valley.  It  was  called  “Belle  Monte” ; and  no  doubt 
many  gay  social  functions  were  held  there  in  the  days  of  “auld 
lang  syne.”  Isaac  Winston  was  a son  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, Anthony  Winston,  noted  on  page  675  of  the  Alabama  His- 
torical Quarterly,  Vol.  6,  No.  4.  The  Winstons  and  relatives  in- 
cluded such  important  characters  as  Gov.  John  Anthony  Winston, 
Judge  John  A.  Steele,  Gov.  Robert  Burns  Lindsay,  Maud  Lindsay 
and  many  others.  Isaac  Winston  died  August  13,  1862,  aged  68, 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Winston  died  July  25,  1884,  in  “the  84th 
year  of  her  age.” 


“He  (John  G.  Shine)  was  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zen in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  walked  about  on  Monday, 
ate  his  supper,  and  rested  well  till  a few  minutes  before  he  died. 
He  called  someone  and  by  time  his  family  could  get  to  him 
he  died.  He  settled  here  some  time  in  December  1825  and  be- 
came a prominent  and  successful  planter.” 

From  obituary  of  John  G.  Shine  in  Alabamian  8z  Times  for 
Sept.  17,  1874. 

According  to  Mr.  Shine’s  gravestone  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  he  was  born  in  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,  July  29,  1801, 
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and  died  Sept.  15,  1874.  See  sketch  of  William  Cooper  family 
in  section  II  and  list  of  those  whose  real-estate  in  1850  was 
valued  at  $5000  and  above. 


“Dr.  Desprez,  descended  from  French  and  Irish  nobility, 
came  to  America  in  1843,  and  settled  at  Buzzard  Roost,  later 
went  to  Cherokee  as  one  of  its  founders,  then  moved  to  Tus- 
cumbia  after  the  war.  He  was  a distinguished  scholar,  a Chris- 
tian gentleman  of  the  highest  order,  a devout  Catholic,  a Demo- 
crat, a Southern  sympathizer  who  gave  his  sons  for  the  cause, 
and  a physician  noted  throughout  Alabama.” 

From  Leftwich’s  Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals,  p. 

239. 

According  to  his  gravestone  record  in  Tuscumbia’s  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  Dr.  Wm.  Desprez,  of  whom  Miss  Leftwich  spoke  so 
highly,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  March  1806  and  died  Oct.  16, 
1878.  He  fell  a victim  to  yellow  fever  which  caused  so  many 
deaths  in  1878  at  various  places  in  the  South.  He  was  unself- 
ishly doing  his  duty  when  he  was  overcome  by  the  dread  disease. 
His  wife,  Susan  Deprez,  was  born  in  Dundalk,  Ireland,  Sept.  18, 
1808,  and  died  March  16,  1894.  They  had  an  interesting  and 
prominent  family  of  children. 


“He  (Dr.  Wm.  H.  Newsum)  was  the  type  of  true  and  noble 
manhood,  his  home  always  the  nucleus  of  a genuine  and  culti- 
vated hospitality.  Small  in  physical  proportions,  he  possessed 
the  untiring  will  and  energy  that  carried  him  so  successfully  to 
the  zenith  of  his  profession. 

“Gentle  as  a woman  in  his  administrations  of  duty,  his  skill 
and  attainments  won  at  once  the  patient’s  confidence  and  esteem. 
Liberal  as  a prince,  his  charities  were  unheralded  and  unknown 
save  where  his  generosity  was  recognized  and  felt.  How  often 
do  I recall  sweet  memories  around  his  cheerful  fireside.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  all  the  refinements  of  social  culture, 
his  home  was  the  radiation  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  But 
after  life’s  fitful  fever  he  has  gone.  Peace  to  his  ashes  and  a 
tear  to  his  memory.” 

Excerpt  from  a letter  by  “C”  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  A. 
H.  Keller,  editor  of  the  North  Alabamian,  and  dated  Apr.  3,  1882. 
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Mr.  “C”  states  he  became  a citizen  of  Tuscumbia  nearly  35  years 
ago.  Of  Dr.  B.  F.  Newsum  he  said,  “He  is  a noble  specimen  of 
the  Creator’s  handiwork,  the  ‘Abou  BenAdhem’  of  his  tribe.” 

See  the  Newsums  in  connection  with  the  Edward  H.  Newsom 
family  in  Section  II. 

Mr.  “C”  also  lists  Drs.  Huston,  Helms,  Mattingly,  Barclay 
and  Keller  as  Tuscumbia  physicians  “whose  scientific  attain- 
ments would  have  reflected  honor  upon  any  city.” 

In  regard  to  the  lawyers  of  Tuscumbia  in  those  years  before 
the  war  Mr.  “C”  referred  to  Wm.  and  Lydal  Cooper  contrasting 
these  noted  brothers,  and  mentioned  Townes,  Norman,  Arms- 
strong,  Cockrill  and  Nooe,  all  as  being  lawyers  of  high  integrity 
and  of  ability. 


“Mrs.  Cannon  was  born  January  1808.  She  was  long  and 
favorably  known  in  this  community  and  commanded  the  uni- 
versal esteem  of  all  who  knew  her.  As  a wife  and  mother  she 
was  affectionate  and  attentive  as  a neighbor,  she  was  proverbial 
for  her  kindness  and  social  qualities.  To  the  sick  and  afflicted 
she  was  generous  and  unceasing  in  her  ministrations.  She 
lived  to  a ripe  old  age  and  leaves  many  friends  and  relatives 
behind  who  have  the  pleasing  assurance  that  their  loss  is  her 
eternal  gain.” 

From  obituary  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Cannon  in  Alabamian  & Times 
(Jos.  Shackelford,  Publisher)  for  Sept.  29,  1870. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Cannon  and  her  husband,  John  Cannon,  are 
buried  in  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Tuscum.bia.  Her  gravestone 
states  that  she  was  born  Jan.  27,  1808,  and  died  Sept.  22,  1870. 
John  Cannon  was  born  May  28,  1800,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1859. 


“As  a man  and  a Mason,  we  shall  not  soon  look  upon  his  like 
again — faithful  and  true  in  his  devotion  to  his  friends  and  coun- 
try, and  zealous  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness of  man — the  Masonic  fraternity  of  this  immediate  section 
are  indebted  to  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  man  living 
or  dead  for  their  prosperity — material  and  otherwise — and  our 
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hearts  are  sad  within  us  this  day  with  the  thought  that  we  shall 
look  upon  his  face  no  more.” 

The  above  tribute  of  respect  fo  rF.  G.  Norman  from  Hall  of 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  dated  Aug.  10,  1885, 
and  is  signed  by  W.  R.  Julian,  J.  D.  Inman,  I.  T.  Cooper,  com- 
mittee; W.  T.  Rowland,  H.  P. 

The  Clarion  of  Tuscumbia  (Blake  & Son,  Publishers)  said 
Mr.  Norman  was  “one  of  our  best,  most  respected  citizens.” 

He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  at 
Tuscumbia.  He  was  born  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee, 
Jan.  4,  1808,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1885.  Felix  Grundy  Norman  was 
a lawyer  of  note,  represented  Franklin  County  in  the  Legislature 
a number  of  times  and  was  mayor  of  Tuscumbia  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Norman  before  her  marriage  was  Jane  L.  Cook,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Jane  Cook  and  a sister  of  Mrs.  Amanda 
Barton.  She  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  22,  1824,  and 
died  June  25,  1901. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  were  the  parents  of  several  well 
known  children. 


“We  were  prepared  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Rutland 
of  Cherokee  last  Friday  as  he  had  been  in  very  feeble  health 
for  a long  time.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  this  county, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  sterling  qualities.  He  was 
a man  of  quiet  impulses  and  strong  conviction,  a kind  and  hos- 
pitable neighbor  and  useful  and  influential  citizen.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a large  family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  last  to  the  truth  and  comfort  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  profession  of  which  as  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  he  adorned  for  many  years.” 

From  North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  Feb.  1, 
1884. 

Mr.  Rutland  was  born  in  Bertie  County,  North  Carolina,  Nov. 
9,  1808,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1884.  He  came  to  the  Cherokee  com- 
munity at  an  early  date,  and  was  married  to  Margaret  Barton 
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on  Aug.  22,  1833.  They  had  a large  family  of  children.  Mrs. 
Rutland  died  in  1855  and  later  Mr.  Rutland  married  her  sister^ 
Hannah  Maria.  The  children  of  John  W.  Rutland  who  lived 
to  be  grown  and  married,  married  into  such  prominent  families 
as  the  Scruggs,  Goodloe,  Pride  and  Stubbs  of  Alabama  and  the 
Doss  of  Tennessee  and  the  Ross  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Rutland  had 
one  son,  John  Armistead  Rutland,  who  was  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh.  His  sons,  James  and  Wells,  were  twins. 

I mentioned  in  Section  11  that  the  wife  of  Edward  H.  New- 
som, who  lived  near  Cherokee,  was  Penelope  Rutland.  But  Mrs. 
Maude  Craig  of  Jasper,  Alabama,  who  furnished  me  data  on  the  I 

J.  W.  Rutland  family,  says  Mrs.  Newsom  was  not  related  to  the  | 

1.  W.  Rutland  family.  The  1850  Census  report  also  lists  as  living  j 

in  Franklin  County  at  that  time.  Whitman  Rutland,  aged  68,  | 

and  possessing  real  estate  valued  at  $10,000 ; and  Dr.  Turner  1 

Rutland,  aged  64,  and  Joseph  J.  Rutland,  aged  26.  These  were  i 

perhaps  related  to  Mrs.  Newsom. 


“Lem  Cockburn,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Tuscumbia  since  our  earliest  recollection,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  family  and  this  community,  we  have 
never  heard  an  unkind  word  spoken  of  him.  He  was  universally 
kind  and  sympathetic  and  actuated  by  generous  impulses  of  far 
beyond  his  ability  to  express  or  perform.” 

From  obituary  of  G.  L.  Cockburn  in  the  North  Alabamian 
(A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  March  9,  1877. 

Mr.  Cockburn  died  of  pneumonia  on  March  9,  1877,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
for  many  years  and  was  tiler  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  His  father 
was  Theophilus  W.  Cockburn,  a very  early  settler.  In  the  Early 
History  of  Tuscumbia  by  “H”  we  find  an  account  of  a very  excit- 
ing election  in  1820,  especially  the  election  of  Colonel  of  the 
37th  Regiment.  The  two  candidates  were  Theophilus  Cockburn 
and  William  Parham.  The  latter  was  elected;  and  according 
to  Mr.  “H”  the  reason  he  was  elected  was  because  he  had  a lot 
of  liquor  freely  distributed  to  the  voters  on  the  day  of  the 
election.  The  towm  of  Tuscumbia  gave  Mr.  Parham  a great  ma- 
jority and  much  prejudice  followed.  Mr.  “H”  said  the  following 
about  Mr.  Cockburn: 
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“Mr.  Cockburn  was  the  father  of  the  late  G.  L.  Cockburn 
of  Tiiscumbia,  and  Mrs.  Lavinder  of  your  town.  He  was  a good 
farmer,  an  accommodating  neighbor,  and  a highly  respected  citi- 
zen. He  died  many  years  ago  five  or  six  miles  Northeast  of 
Tiiscumbia.” 

Mr.  “H”  wrote  of  Mr.  Parham  as  follows: 

“Col.  Parham  was  partly  raised  in  Fayetteville,  Tennessee, 
learned  the  printing  business  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  came 
to  Occoposo  among  the  first  settlers.  Having  married  wealthy, 
he  retired  from  business,  devoted  his  time  mostly  to  politics, 
was  once  or  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature,  was  second  to 
Henry  S.  Foote  in  his  duel  with  Edmund  S.  Winston  in  1827, 
and  died  at  the  residence  of  Claborne  Saunders  in  Lawrence 
County  in  1823.  A man  of  strong  friendship,  but  also  of  bitter 
enmities.” 


“He  was  one  of  our  most  prominent,  enterprising  and  public 
spirited  merchants,  and  a man  of  the  most  genial,  and  kindly 
feelings.  He  was  ever  ready  to  attend  the  sick  or  distressed,  and 
it  is  truly  said  of  him,  he  was  the  first  at  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  last  at  the  grave.” 

From  obituary  of  John  Baxter  in  Alabamian  & Times  (L.  B. 
Thornton,  editor)  for  Aug.  20,  1874. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  a citizen  of  Tuscumbia  for  many  years.  He 
was  a devout  Catholic  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church 
at  Tuscumbia.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Florida  Semi- 
nole War  under  Jackson.  He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, Ireland,  May  10,  1811,  and  died  at  Tuscumbia  of  apoplexy 
August  14,  1874.  His  wife,  Ann  Carroll  Baxter,  was  born  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  May  26,  1816,  and  died  May  21,  1869.  They 
were  married  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Tus- 
cumbia in  1841.  They  had  at  least  three  sons.  One,  Thomas 
Emmet  Baxter,  went  to  Arkansas,  married  a Miss  Monroe,  and 
was  killed  at  Laconia  in  that  state  by  being  thrown  from  a horse. 
He  died  June  12,  1871.  He  was  buried  there,  I believe,  but  later 
was  re-interred  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Tuscumbia  where  his 
parents  are  buried.  The  other  two  sons  were  John  and  Carroll. 
John  went  to  New  York  and  became  a wealthy  wholesale  mer- 
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chant  and  had  a spacious  summer  home  at  Asbury,  N.  J.  He 
died  in  1901.  Carroll  was  a citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  I do 
not  know  when  he  died  or  what  business  he  followed. 


“Mr.  Matthews  was  for  many  years  a prominent  and  use- 
ful citizen  of  this  place,  for  a long  time  editor  of  the  Franklini 
Democrat  and  subsequently  sheriff  of  the  county.  Prior  to  the 
war  he  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  he  resided 
since.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  several  years  ago  and  has 
lingered  in  a feeble  and  almost  helpless  condition  ever  since.  Our 
boyhood  recollection  of  Alfred  Matthews  recall  him  as  an  earnest, 
hard  working  man,  of  decided  and  positive  temperament,  but 
of  the  kindest  and  most  generous  feelings.  He  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  earlier  manhood,  whilst  blest  with  health  and 
strength,  to  the  support  of  a large  family,  and  although  dying 
poor,  carried  to  the  grave  with  him  the  satisfaction  that  he  had 
nobly  discharged  this  unselfish  duty.  He  was  a strong  Partisan 
and  a vigorous  political  writer.” 

From  obituary  of  A.  C.  Matthews  in  the  North  Alabamian 
(A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  April  18,  1879. 

There  is  no  character  listed  in  Colbertians  who  perhaps  is  as 
interesting  to  me  personally  as  A.»  C.  Matthews  and  yet  I know 
very  little  about  him  other  than  what  Mr.  Keller  wrote.  As  I 
write  these  words  (Aug.  27,  1946)  I doubt  that  there  are  a dozen 
persons  in  Colbert  County  who  scarcely  ever  heard  of  him. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  mentioned  in  Leftwich’s  Two  Hundred  Years 
at  Muscle  Shoals  as  being  editor  of  the  Franklin  Democrat,  but 
I do  not  believe  that  any  special  comment  is  made  regarding  him. 
My  mother  knew  his  widow  and  daughter  not  many  years  after 
he  died.  She  had  heard  about  his  being  sheriff,  but  I believe 
she  didn’t  know  that  he  was  ever  an  editor.  My  miother’s  parents, 
or  at  least  her  father,  must  have  admired  A.  C.  Matthews  greatly, 
for  one  of  my  mother’s  brothers  was  named  Franklin  Matthews, 
the  “Matthews”  being  in  his  honor.  So  the  reader  can  see  why 
I have  such  a personal  interest  in  Mr.  Matthews’  history.  His 
daughter  died  in  October  1945  near  Russellville.  I had  meant 
to  see  her  and  ask  her  about  her  father’s  history  but  I waited 
too  late.  It  was  after  her  death  that  I came  across  the  obituary 
of  A.  C.  Matthews.  I have  talked  with  three  of  her  children, 
but  unfortunately  they  seem  to  know  very  little  concerning  their 
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grandfather’s  history.  One  of  them  told  me  that  he  at  one 
time  had  some  kind  of  job  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  which  Mr,  Keller  failed  to  mention.  Another  one  said 
that  he  was  a high  ranking  Mason  which  Mr.  Keller  also  failed 
to  note.  One  of  them  said  that  there  were  twelve  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  but  all  died  young,  or  fairly  young, 
except  three.  The  daughter  I have  referred  to  married  William 
Hall  who  was  reared  in  Franklin  County.  A.  C.  Matthews  himself 
died  while  on  a visit  to  Tuscumbia  on  April  14,  1879,  and  was 
buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  I do  not  know  the  date  of  his 
birth.  I think  he  was  a native  of  some  place  in  Virginia;  and 
my  grandfather  might  have  known  him  there.  His  wife  was  a 
Miss  Little,  so  say  his  grandchildren.  She  taught  school  some 
after  Mr.  Matthews  died,  and  she  died  in  1914,  near  Walter 
Valley,  Mississippi. 

There  was  a Solomon  Matthews  from  Virginia  who  settled 
at  Tuscumbia  at  a very  early  date.  He  had  a daughter  who 
married  Maj.  S.  W.  L.  McCleskey,  a man  prominent  in  the  af- 
fairs of  both  Colbert  and  Franklin,  and  their  son,  Alfred  Mc- 
Cleskey, was  sheriff  of  Colbert  about  forty  years  ago.  Solomon 
Matthews  may  have  been  closely  related  to  Alfred  C.  Matthews. 


‘‘Spangler  can  wade  through  gold  waist  deep,  and  not  a dol- 
lar will  stick  to  him,”  is  the  statement  that  Josiah  Horn  is  said 
to  have  made  about  Daniel  Spangler  when  someone  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Horn  that  he  put  a lot  of  confidence  in  young  Spangler. 
That  was  in  the  days  when  Horn  and  Spangler  were  running  the 
steammill  on  Poplar  Creek.  Throughout  his  long  life  Daniel 
Spangler  bore  a reputation  for  honesty. 

Mr.  Spangler  lived  in  his  last  years  south  of  Leighton  near 
where  Harmony  Church  now  is,  and  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Roscoe  community.  There  he  died  on  Oct.  30,  1845,  ‘‘in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.’’  He  was  buried  at  LaGrange.  The 
Leighton  News  (of  which  F.  W.  McCormick  was  editor  and  Wm. 
McCormack  was  associate  editor)  said  the  following  about  Mr. 
Spangler: 

‘‘Mr.  Spangler  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  two  months 
before  his  death,  and  all  that  loving  hands  could  do  for  him 
was  cheerfully  and  willingly  done.  Now  that  he  has  gone  the 
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way  of  all  flesh,  we  can  only  add  that  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury’s intimate  knowledge  of  him  in  business  relations  and  other- 
wise, we  never  knew  a more  upright,  honest  man.  He  leaves 
many  sons  and  daughters  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a good  father, 
and  a host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  to  testify  to  his  sterling 
worth  as  an  honest  and  worthy  citizen.  May  the  God  of  infinite 
grace  watch  over,  protect  and  bless  the  near  and  dear  ones  of 
our  departed  friend,  Daniel  Spangler.” 

Mr.  Spangler  was  married  when  a young  man  to  a Miss 
Mullens.  He  had  a large  family  of  children  by  her.  Tv/o  of 
their  sons,  James  H.  and  D.  L.  Spangler,  were  Colbert  County 
officials  and  prominent  in  other  ways.  After  his  first  wife’s 
death  he  was  married  in  1880,  to  George  Ann  Ayres,  and  they 
had  two  daughters. 


“Mr.  Guy  was  probably  the  oldest  citizen  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  He  was  a good  citizen,  a kind  and  loving  father,  and 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  those  in  distress.” 

From  death  notice  of  Joseph  Albert  Guy  in  the  North  Ala- 
bamian for  June  17,  1898. 

Mr.  Guy  was  born  July  10,  1814,  and  died  June  15,  1898. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children  born  to  Dr.  Joseph  and 
Esther  (Sharp)  Guy  who  came  from  Iredell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1822  and  settled  about  three  miles  west  of  Tuscumbia. 
From  reading  the  gravestones  in  the  Guy  cemetery,  near  where 
Dr.  Guy  lived,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Joseph  Guy  was  born  Dec.  29, 
1767,  and  died  Aug.  1,  1830.  His  wife  was  born  April  22,  1770, 
and  died  March  22,  1850.  Dr.  Guy  was  a graduate  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  College  and  his  granddaughter,  Mattie  Guy  of 
Tuscumbia,  now  in  her  85th  year,  has  his  diploma.  The  nine 
children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  consisted  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  It  was  their  son,  Lorenzo  Guy,  from  whom  the  beau- 
tiful carriage  made  by  Isaac  E.  Young,  was  taken  by  an  unprinci- 
pled Federal  officer  in  time  of  the  war.  Another  son,  Martin 
Guy,  was  once  sheriff.  One  of  their  daughters,  Esther  J.,  mar- 
ried B.  J.  Smith  and  was  the  mother  of  the  first  wife  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Wheeler  of  Cherokee,  whose  obituary  I have  included  in  the 
section  on  obituaries  and  cemetery  records. 
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Joseph  Albert  Guy  himself  married  a daughter  of  Little- 
berry  and  Mary  (Battle)  Cheatham.  Mr.  Cheatham  was  a native 
of  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina.  Miss  Battle  was  his 
second  wife  and  Mrs.  Guy  was  the  only  child  of  that  marriage. 
Littleberry  Cheatham  owned  a plantation  on  Bear  Creek  south- 
west of  Tuscumbia  in  the  ante-bellum  days.  There  were  also 
other  Cheathams  in  that  section  who  were  probably  relatives  of 
his. 


Joseph  Albert  Guy  and  wife  had  a family  of  several  chil- 
dren. One  son,  I.  P.  Guy,  has  been  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  Edward  H.  Newsom  family.  His  sister.  Miss  Mattie  Guy, 
tells  me  that  I.  P.  Guy  was  first  married  to  a Miss  Sewell  of 
Trinity,  Ala.,  which  I did  not  know  when  I made  mention  of  him. 

In  the  North  Alabamian  for  Feb.  8,  1894,  comment  is  made 
about  Joseph  Albert  Guy  having  lived  for  72  years  on  the  same 
farm.  It  said  he  was  80  years  old,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
got  around  vigorously,  and  was  in  Tuscumbia  nearly  every  day. 
A very  interesting  record,  indeed,  which  reminds  me  that  James 
W.  Alexander  of  the  Brick  community,  north  of  Leighton,  is 
said  to  have  lived  60  years  continuously  at  the  same  place. 
According  to  his  gravestone,  Mr.  Alexander  was  born  Dec.  31, 
1821,  and  died  Nov.  8,  1903.  It  was  said  that  he  was  an  elder 
in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  a church 
member  more  than  60  years,  and  the  father  of  15  children. 
There  were  other  Alexander  families  at  Brick  and  as  a whole 
they  were  substantial  folks. 

“He  (Col.  L.  B.  Thornton)  was  identified  with  Tuscumbia 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  represented  Franklin  County  in 
the  Legislature,  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Register  in  Chancery,  was  a high  Mason  and  Knight 
Templar  and  served  as  mayor  of  Tuscumbia.  He  was  a scholar 
and  man  of  large  reading  and  in  his  former  years  the  dispenser 
of  a most  generous  and  liberal  hospitality.” 

From  death  notice  or  obituary  of  Col.  Lewis  Bedford  Thorn- 
ton in  the  North  Alabamian  for  Jan.  11,  1895. 

Col.  Thornton  was  born  in  Spotsylvania  Co.,  Va.,  May  28, 
1815,  and  died  Jan.  10,  1895.  He  had  suffered  from  paralysis 
many  weeks  before  his  death.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
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wife  was  Virginia  Nooe,  a sister  of  John  A.  Nooe,  “the  first 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama,”  and  his  second  wife 
was  Louisa  Meredith  of  Tuscumbia,  a daughter  of  an  estimable 
widow  who  was  one  of  the  distinguished  Hogun  (or  Hogan)  fam- 
ily of  Colbert. 

Col.  Thornton  made  interesting  notes  about  the  war,  espe- 
cially about  the  Federal  occupation  of  Tuscumbia,  some  of  which 
are  included  in  Two  Hundred  Years  at  Muscle  Shoals.  I find 
that  in  the  summer  of  1872  he  visited  his  old  Virginia  home. 


“He  (Dr.  Wm.  Cordwell  Cross)  had  resided  in  this  county 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  leaves  a large  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  no  enemies  who  deplore  his  death  and  sympathize  with  his 
splendid  family.  He  was  a splendid  physician,  a true  and  honest 
man,  a sincere  friend,  and  a valuable  and  worthy  citizen.  He 
was  a surgeon  of  the  16th  Ala.  Reg.  during  the  war  and  greatly 
beloved  by  every  member  of  it.” 

From  the  North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  Sept. 
1,  1882. 

The  Keller  account  says  he  died  Aug.  28,  1882,  of  cancer. 
On  pages  174  and  175  of  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama  by  J.  E. 
Saunders  is  the  following  statement:  “Wm.  C.  Cross,  of  Chero- 
kee, Colbert  County,  Vvas  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Sixteenth  in 
October,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  senior  surgeon  of  the  bri- 
gade in  the  spring  of  1862  while  at  Corinth.  He  remained  with 
the  wounded  at  Perryville,  was  transferred  to  hospital  duty  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  and  remained  on  duty  at  Newnan,  Ga.,  until 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  A brother  surgeon  who  knew  him 
in  service  intimately  says,  ‘He  is  a fine  physician,  a devoted 
friend,  a true  patriot,  and  an  elegant  gentleman.’  He  lives  at 
Cherokee.’  ” 

According  to  records  possessed  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brotherton 
of  Cherokee,  a granddaughter  of  Dr.  Cross,  he  was  a son  of 
Jesse  and  Mary  (Lawrence)  Cross  and  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Gates  County,  North  Carolina,  March  20,  1815,  and  died  near 
Cherokee,  August  29,  1882.  He  was  married  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
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ty,  Alabama,  on  October  20,  1841,  to  Mary  Ann  Frances  Harris. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children — three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  One  daughter  died,  a young  lady,  unmarried;  an- 
other daughter,  Amanda  Rebecca,  married  Thomas  Lile  from 
Courtland,  Alabama,  and  the  others  died  in  infancy  or  when 
small.  Two  of  the  sons  lived  to  adult  life  and  married.  They 
were:  Benjamin  Jesse  married  Mary  Alexander  of  the  Chero- 
kee neighborhood,  and  William  Cyprian  (who  was  also  a physi- 
cian) married  (1)  Arabella  Prince  of  Tuscaloosa  and  (2)  Lyda 
Jennings  of  Newbern,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Cross  is  said  to  have  been  as  fond  of  his  pipe  as  were 
the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  or  as  was  “Old  King 
Cole”  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  It  was  thought  by  some,  that 
his  almost  constant  pipe-smoking  caused  the  cancer  which  killed 
him.  Of  course  I do  not  know.  While  I have  never  smoked 
or  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  I believed  it  is  said  that  pipe- 
smokers,  as  a rule,  are  good-natured  folks  and  from  the  accounts 
of  Dr.  Cross  he  must  have  been  good-natured — a man  of  lovable 
disposition. 


“No  man  has  ever  lived  in  the  country  who  did  more  for 
the  public  in  advice,  actual  labor,  and  contributions  of  money 
than  Dr.  G.  E.  Kumpe.  The  Masonic  Lodge  at  Leighton  was 
presided  over  by  him  for  a number  of  years,  and  the  lodge 
under  his  supervision  was  classed  among  the  best  in  the  state. 
His  lectures  were  superior  to  any  I ever  heard  in  any  lodge.  He 
was  an  active  steward  in  the  Methodist  church  and  contributed 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  cause  of  educa- 
tion had  in  him  a warm  advocate  and  a cheerful  and  strong 
supporter.  To  him  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  success  of 
LaGrange  College.  He  was  an  especial  friend  of  Bishop  Paine 
and  Prof.  Tutwiler  while  they  were  connected  with  the  college. 
He  also  had  the  high  esteem  of  Dr.  Wadsworth  and  Prof.  Hardy 
who  succeeded  Bishop  Paine  and  Prof.  Tutwiler. 

“It  mattered  not  how  extended  his  practice,  he  would  at- 
tend his  patients,  then  meet  the  board  of  trustees  in  their  de- 
liberations for  the  interest  of  LaGrange  College.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  judgment  in  business  and  was  often  consulted 
by  the  best  financiers  of  the  country  in  reference  to  extensive 
business  transactions.” 
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From  History  of  LaGrange  College  by  A.  A.  McGregor. 


Prof.  John  C.  Stephenson  writing  in  the  Leighton  News 
many  years  ago  said:  “Dr.  Kumpe  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
He  was  physically,  morally  and  mentally  a perfect  man.  He 
was  5 feet,  11  inches  high,  erect  in  body,  broad-shouldered  and 
symmetrically  built,  weighed  170  pounds.  His  voice  was  full 
and  strong;  in  his  Masonic  lectures  his  accent  was  clear,  though 
the  German  brogue  clung  to  him  till  death.  He  was  distinct  in 
his  enunciation.  He  was  a blonde,  had  a beautiful  fair  com- 
plexion, rosy  cheeks,  dark  nut-brown  hair,  head  large  and  round, 
high  square  forehead,  eyes  a bright  clear  blue,  face  rather  oval 
with  regular  features,  nose  thin  and  regularly  curved,  mouth 
small  and  expressive,  perpendicular  front  teeth,  and  full  round 
chin. 


“Dr.  Kumpe  was  active  in  the  practice  of  medicine  till  his 
last  sickness.  Indeed,  his  death  ^vas  caused  by  a hurt  he  re- 
ceived accidentally  in  attending  a patient.  He  was  known  in 
North  Alabama  as  one  of  the  m.ost  learned  and  successful  physi- 
cians in  the  profession.” 

According  to  Dr.  Kumpe’s  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  at 
LaGrange,  he  was  born  Oct.  7,  1819,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1887. 
He  was  a native  of  Germany.  He  had  a brother,  John  Kumpe, 
who  also  came  to  America  and  lived  in  w’hat  is  now  Colbert 
County.  He  removed  from  Colbert  to  Arkansas,  so  says  Re- 
becca Kumpe  of  Leighton.  Dr.  George  E.  Kumpe  lived  in 
LaGrange  when  it  was  a flourishing  village  and  a center  of  cul- 
ture. He  was  married  two  times  and  perhaps  three.  There  is 
a grave  in  the  Oakw’ood  Cemetery  at  Tuscumbia  whose  marker 
states  that  the  person  buried  there  was  “Catherine  F.,  consort 
of  George  E.  Kumpe,  departed  this  life  16th  April  1844,  aged 
21  years  and  6 months.”  The  wife  with  whomi  he  lived  so  long, 
and  the  miother  of  his  children,  was  Rebecca  F.  Kennerly  (Oct. 
1,  1819-Aug.  30,  1874),  the  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Jas. 
Kennerljx  After  her  death  Dr.  Kumpe  w^as  married  to  the 
widow^  of  Dr.  Anderson  Barclay.  Dr.  Kumpe  was  the  father  of 
several  sons  and  one  daughter  \vho  died  in  childhood.  One  or 
t\vo  of  his  sons  made  doctors  and  located  in  Montana.  Another 
one  was  Probate  Judge  of  LawTence  County  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  I believe  all  of  them  were  quite  successful  in  life. 
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“We  were  pained  to  learn  on  our  return  home,  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Carloss,  long  a resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Barton, 
in  this  county.  He  was  a North  Carolinian  by  birth,  a man  of 
ardent  and  generous  impulses,  a thrifty  and  energetic  farmer,  a 
strong  friend  and  a useful  citizen.” 

From  the  North  Alabamian  (A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  Dec. 
2,  1875. 

“That  few  men  acted  their  part  better  in  life  than  the  de- 
ceased, is  the  verdict  of  a grief  stricken  community,  which  now 
deplores  his  loss.  It  is  no  excess  of  praise  to  say  of  him,  he 
was  honest,  generous,  manly,  and  brave  from  boyhood,  and  the 
last  year  of  his  life  was  crowned  with  a devout  and  happy  ex- 
perience of  grace.  A man  of  firm  and  decided  convictions  about 
everything,  he  was  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Be- 
fore he  assumed  the  name  of  Christian,  he  often  assured  his 
Pastor,  that  he  had  no  recollection  that  he  had  ever  entertained 
a doubt,  even  for  a moment,  about  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Christian  system  or  Scriptures.  And  so  when  he 
embraced  religion  it  was  from  the  highest  conviction  of  its 
necessity  to  him,  and  of  its  paramount  claims  upon  him.” 

From  obituary  of  H.  P.  Carloss  by  W.  H.  A.  (W.  H.  Arm- 
strong?) in  the  North  Alabamian  for  Dec.  16,  1875,  and  dated 
from  Cherokee,  Ala.,  Dec.  13,  1875. 

Halcott  Pride  Carloss  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  North 
Carolina,  April  15,  1820,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1875.  He  was  a 
son  of  Archelaus  and  Ruth  (Pride)  Carloss.  His  mother  was, 
if  I understand  correctly,  a daughter  of  Maj.  Edward  Pride  and 
a sister  of  John  Fletcher  Pride  who  have  already  been  noticed. 
Mr.  Carloss  married  Laura  Patterson  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and 
to  them  were  born  eight  children.  Only  two  are  now  living. 
They  are  James  A.  Carloss  of  R.  F.  D.  2,  Elkmont,  Alabama, 
and  a daughter,  Mary,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  James  A.  Car- 
loss  gave  me  this  information  in  a letter  written  Aug.  1,  1946, 
and  he  says  he  is  88  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Keller  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  H.  P.  Carloss  said 
that  he  was  a “thrifty  and  energetic  farmer.”  There  is  a notice 
in  the  Alabamian  and  Times  for  Jan.  8,  1874,  which  I here 
reproduce. 
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“Large  Hogs 

“Mr.  H.  P.  Carloss,  who  lives  near  Barton,  in  this  county, 
killed  a few  days  ago,  so  we  are  informed,  two  very  large  hogs. 
One  weighed  502  pounds  and  the  other  509  pounds.  Who  can 
beat  this  in  Alabama?” 

A later  notice  stated  that  he  killed  fifteen  hogs  and  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  fifteen  was  considerably  over  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  fifteen  of  course  included,  I suppose,  the 
extra  two  large  ones.  1 have  made  note  of  this  to  show  that 
Mr.  Carloss  knew  how  to  grow  large  hogs  and  that  there  were 
large  hogs  in  Alabama  seventy-two  years  ago. 

H.  P.  Carloss  had  a borther,  W.  J.  Carloss,  who  lived  in 
Colbert  County  many  years  and  was  a highly  esteemed  gentle- 
man. His  obituary  in  the  Tuscumbia  Dispatch  for  Aug.  20,  1903 
states  that  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Hopkins  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  Aug.  11,  1903.  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  and  his  wife  was  Lucy  Grandbury  who  died 
Feb.  26,  1896.  They  were  the  parents  of  several  children,  in 
addition  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  one  being  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  T. 
Gilmore  of  Colbert  County. 

There  may  have  been  other  Carlosses  in  Colbert  that  I have 
no  data  on.  I had  forgotten  to  state  that  the  wife  of  Halcott 
Pride  Carloss  lived  until  1920.  And  in  giving  the  maiden  name 
of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Carloss  I have  used  the  spelling  as  used  in  her 
obituary.  It  probably  should  have  been  Lucy  “Cranberry”  or 
“Grandberry.” 


“Our  acquaintance  with  Capt.  Stickles  began  previous  to 
the  war  when  he  was  engaged  in  steam-boating  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  hear  testimxony  to  his  high 
character  as  a citizen  and  business  man,  and  to  his  indomitable 
courage  and  devotion  as  a soldier.  He  was  a Northern  man, 
we  think  a Pennsylvanian,  and  yet  the  South  had  no  more  ardent 
friend  nor  a more  gallant  defender.” 

From  obituary  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Stickles  in  the  North  Alabamiar 
(A.  H.  Keller,  editor)  for  April  13,  1883. 

According  to  his  gravestone  in  the  Atkisson  Cemetery  near 
the  site  of  old  Mountain  Mills,  Capt.  Stickles  was  born  April 
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19,  1827  and  died  April  5,  1883.  It  shows  also  that  he  was  a 
Mason.  The  spelling  there  is  “Stickle”  and  not  “Stickles.”  Mrs. 
Donley  of  Tuscumbia,  a granddaughter  of  Hector  and  Sallie 
(Franklin)  Atkisson,  says  that  Capt.  Stickle  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania which  confirms  Mr.  Keller’s  belief.  She  says  that  Capt. 
Stickle  was  twice  married.  She  does  not  know  who  his  first 
wife  was,  but  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Old.  Miss  Old’s 
mother  was  a sister  of  Sallie  Franklin  who  married  Hector 
Atkisson.  According  to  her  gravestone  Elizabeth  Old  Stickle 
was  born  Feb.  10,  1844  and  died  Jan.  7,  1883 — just  about  three 
months  before  Capt.  Stickle  died. 

Capt.  Stickle  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Mountain 
Mills  Factory.  This  factory  was  two  miles  south  of  Barton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  road  that  connects  Barton 
with  old  Frankfort,  the  latter  place  being  at  one  time  the  county 
seat  of  Franklin  County,  when  the  county  included  what  is 
no  w Colbert  exclusive  of  the  Town  Creek-Triangle.  W.  B.  Kim- 
brough tells  me  that  at  one  time  there  was  a foundry  at  Moun- 
tain Mills,  but  the  place  was  best  known  for  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  I am  advised  that  the  Cherry  Cotton  Mill  of  Flor- 
ence, Alabama,  is  a successor  to  Mountain  Mills  Factory. 


“We  were  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  last  week  in  Chero- 
kee of  Capt.  J.  W.  Dean,  a gen- 
tleman whom  it  was  good  to  have 
known.  He  had  been  in  declin- 
ing health  for  a number  of  years, 
and  though  his  death  was  ex- 
pected, it  was  nevertheless  a sad 
blow  to  the  family,  and  the 
community  in  which  he  resided. 
He  was  an  honest,  upright  and 
esteemed  citizen  respected  by  a 
wide  acquaintance,  and  his  death 
will  be  deeply  deplored  by  his 
numerous  friends.  May  his  soul 
find  rest  in  the  land  far  be- 
yond.” 

From  Tuscumbia  Weekly- 
Dispatch  for  Nov.  13,  1888. 


J.  M.  DEAN 
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According  to  Capt.  Dean’s  gravestone  in  the  cemetery  at 
Cherokee  he  was  born  April  13,  1836  and  died  November  5,  1888. 
W.  C.  Holesapple  advises  me  that  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Dean  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wheeler,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
a separation.  Capt.  Dean  was  one  of  Cherokee’s  leading  mer- 
chants and  business  men. 


“There  were  but  few  such  men  as  Sam  Aldridge — he  was 
generous  to  a fault ; possessing  the  noblest  impulses,  with  a feel- 
ing of  the  most  lady-like  purity  I ever  knew ; and  I knew  him 
well.  He  was  a gentleman  at  home  and  abroad. 

“He  was  always  happy  and  gay  and  strove  to  make  all 
pleasant  with  whom  he  associated.  Everybody  liked  Sam.  He 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  Altho  he  was  universally  liked, 
he  had  but  few  friends  in  whom  he  confided. 

“He  was  truly  a noble  representation  of  better  days  and 
purer  times.” 

From  obituary  of  Samuel  H.  Aldridge  in  the  North  Ala- 
bamian (by  “A  Friend”)  for  Jan.  28,  1881.  The  obituary  is  dated 
for  Jan.  24,  1881  and  according  to  it  Mr.  Aldridge  was  born  Oct. 
11,  1839  and  died  June  1,  1880.  His  wife  was  Emma  L.  Barton. 
Miss  Barton’s  parents  were  Armistead  and  Amanda  (Cook)  Bar- 
ton. Mrs.  Emma  Scruggs  of  Tuscumbia  tells  me  that  Samuel 
H.  Aldridge's  father  was  a Philadelphia  wholesale  merchant,  and 
that  Barton  Dickson,  who  had  a store  at  Dickson  Station,  west 
of  Cherokee,  used  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  buy  goods  from 
Mr.  Aldridge.  As  a result  of  these  contacts  with  the  Aldridges, 
Samuel  H.  came  to  Alabama  and  married  Miss  Barton.  Mrs. 
Scruggs  has  a large  painting  of  this  Miss  Barton  and  it  shows 
her  to  have  been  a beautiful  woman.  She  also  has  one  of  Samuel 
H.  Aldridge.  There  is  a remarkable  resemblance  in  this  paint- 
ing and  the  pictures  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  These  two  paintings 
were  the  works  of  a Mr.  Frye  to  whom  I have  already  referred. 
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THE  BARTONS 


It  appears  that  Armistead 
and  Amanda  Cook  Barton  were 
the  wealthiest  people  who  lived 
in  Franklin  County  in  their  day. 
The  1850  Census  report  shows 
Mrs.  Barton’s  real-estate  value 
to  have  been  $127,000.  When  I 
wrote  the  first  two  sections  of 


Colbertians,  I was  seriously  in 
doubt  of  this.  I thought  per- 
haps the  Census  enumerator 
made  a mistake  in  his  writing 
and  that  it  was  $27,000  instead 
of  $127,000.  Even  $27,000  was 
far  above  the  average.  But 
lately  I have  learned  from  good 


authority  that  the  Bartons  were 
very  large  land  and  slave  owners 
and  also  that  Armistead  Barton 
was  a large  stockholder  in  the 


ARMISTEAD  BARTON 


AMANDA  COOK  BARTON 


Tuscumbia  - Decatur  Railroad. 
Mr.  Barton  died  comparatively  a 
young  man.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1800  and  died  in  1847. 
According  to  an  old  Huntsville 
newspaper,  Mr.  Barton  was  mar- 
ried to  Amanda  Cook  on  January 
20,  1829.  She  was  a daughter  of 
Henry  Cook  who  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  May  21, 
1782  and  died  at  Tuscumbia, 
April  29,  1850.  Mr.  Cook  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  but  his  last  years 
were  spent  at  Tuscumbia,  where 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Cook  are  bur- 
ied. Amanda  Cook,  Armistead 
Barton’s  wife,  was  born  in  1809 
and  died  in  1884.  She  therefore 


lived  a widow  about  thirty-five  years. 
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The  parents  of  Armistead  Barton  were  Dr.  Hugh  and  Mary 
(Shirley)  Barton.  They  were  originally  from  Virginia,  later 
lived  in  East  Tennessee  and  finally  removed  to  what  is  now 
Colbert  County,  Alabama.  The  1850  Census  report  gives  Dr. 
Hugh  Barton’s  age  as  76  and  his  wife’s  as  70.  They  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  Armistead  being  the  oldest.  Among 
the  other  eleven  were  Arthur  and  James  Shirley  Barton,  well 
known  citizens  of  Colbert.  I am  advised  that  Barton,  Ala.,  was 
named  for  Arthur  Barton.  He  lived  to  be  fairly  old  and  was 
never  married.  James  Shirley,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Barton  family,  married  (1)  Lizzie  Petty,  (2)  a Miss  Hawkins. 
Hugh,  another  son  of  Dr.  Hugh  and  Mary  (Shirley)  Barton, 
married  Jane  Harris  and  lived  at  Bastrop,  Texas.  Among  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Hugh  and  Mary  (Shirley)  Barton  were:  Eliza- 
beth married  Wm.  Dickson,  Margaret  Ann  and  Hannah  Maria, 
both  of  whom  were  married  to  J.  W.  Rutland,  and  Louise  Vance 
married  Horace  Warren  and  died  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Clark  T.  Barton  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Tus- 
cumbia  in  the  early  days.  He  was  a nephew  of  Dr.  Hugh  Barton. 
He  was  born  July  8,  1799  and  died  Feb.  8,  1848.  His  wife  was 
Jane  B.  Aldridge,  a granddaughter  of  Armistead  and  Amanda 
(Cook)  Barton,  and  she  was  born  Sept.  10,  1811  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1885.  She  came  to  Tuscumbia  with  her  father,  Thomas  Aldridge 
(died  Dec.  25,  1852,  aged  55),  from  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg, 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Scruggs  says  that  Clark  T.  Barton’s  wife  was 
of  no  relation  to  Samuel  H.  Aldridge.  It  appears  that  Clark  T. 
and  Jane  B.  (Aldridge)  Barton  were  the  parents  of  several 
children  but  that  only  two  lived  to  adult  life.  These  were  Kate 
who  married  Col.  W.  A.  Johnson  and  Clark  T.,  Jr.  (called 
“Veto”)  who  married  a Miss  Price. 

In  conclusion  of  these  remarks  on  the  Barton  family  I should 
state  that  Armistead  Barton  was  also  a merchant  of  Tuscumbia 
in  the  early  days  and  he  and  his  family  lived  in  the  brick  house 
now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lula  Merril  Simpson.  He  then  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Dickson  Station  west  of  Cherokee. 
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MISS  VIRGINIA  WILLIAMS 

Miss  Virginia  Williams  deserves  special  mention  for  having 
kept  an  interesting  diary  in  the  days  of  the  war.  I have  seen 
this  diary.  It  was  written  in  a beautiful  hand  but  time  has 
faded  much  of  it  so  badly  that  it  is  hard  to  read.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Prof.  Wm.  G.  and  Susan  Adelaide  (Miller)  Williams, 
the  former  who  was  from  Massachusetts  and  who  was  a profes- 
sor in  LaGrange  College  and  also  a Presbyterian  minister.  Prof. 
Williams’  sympathy  was  with  the  Union,  but  his  son  became 
a soldier  of  the  Confederacy  much  against  his  father’s  will. 
In  1863  Prof.  Williams  returned  to  New  England,  his  wife  having 
died  in  1859. 

Miss  Virginia  Williams  married  a Mr.  Hobgood.  Her  son, 
John  Hobgood,  who  lives  a few  miles  east  of  Tuscumbia,  has  a 
framed  record  of  her  death  and  it  reads  as  follows: 


“In  Loving  Remembrance  of 
My  Dear  Wife 
Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Hopgood 
Died  Apr.  13,  1891 
Aged  52  years,  4 mo.,  25  days” 


The  name  Hobgood  was  misspelled  in  this  record  which  I 
find  to  be  rather  a frequent  occurrence  in  tombstone  records 
and  other  records. 

The  Hobgoods  were  among  the  prominent  early  settlers  in 
the  valley  between  Tuscumbia  and  Leighton.  I do  not  have  very 
much  information  about  them,  but  the  gravestone  record  of 
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John  Hobgood,  one  of  these  early  Hobgoods,  shows  that  he  was 
born  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C.,  Oct.  10,  1800,  emigrated  to  Ala- 
bama in  1818,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1859.  He  married  Martha  A. 
Alsobrook,  a daughter  of  Col.  William  and  Alice  (,Sessum) 
Alsobrook.  Elijah  Hobgood  was  a brother  of  John  Hobgood. 

END  OF  SECTION  IV. 


In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  Colbertians, 
I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  following  for  help  in 
compiling  this  section: 

Miss  Mattie  Guy,  Mrs.  Emma  Scruggs  and  Mr.  Wm.  Borden 
of  Tuscumbia;  Mr.  James  Carloss  of  Elkmont;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Craig 
of  Jasper;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Malone  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brotherton  of 
Cherokee;  Mr.  Ernest  Hall  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Crawford  and 
Mrs.  Faster  of  Russellville ; and  there  may  be  a few  others  that 
I have  overlooked. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY 
By  Thad  Holt,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

In  late  1860,  the  pent-up  discord  and  strife  between  sec- 
tional interests  which  had  grown  steadily  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  nation’s  history  finally  reached  the  boiling  point 
with  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Con- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  passing  of  any  last  hopes  that  their  in- 
terests would  be  longer  considered  in  the  national  government, 
the  states  of  the  South,  beginning  in  December  with  South  Caro- 
lina, repealed  the  resolutions  whereby  they  had  ratified  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  thus  formally  took  the  long- 
threatened  step  of  secession.  When  the  seven  seceded  states  met 
in  February  at  Montgomery  and  formed  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, Stephen  R.  Mallory  of  Florida,  a former  U.  S.  Senator 
and  longtime  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Opinions  of  his  worth 
and  ability  are  diametrically  opposed ; e.g.,  condemned  as  an 
incompetent  by  R.  B.  Rhett,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
he  is  warmly  defended  by  Soley  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was  per- 
haps better  able  to  appreciate  nautical  values.  Mallory  was 
more  experienced  than  Welles,  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of  iron- 
clads. The  newspapers  of  the  South  abused  him  for  failing  to 
keep  the  Southern  ports  open  (could  anyone  have  done  so?)  ; 
nevertheless,  he  alone  of  all  the  cabinet  save  the  Postmaster- 
General  retained  his  post  to  the  end  of  the  war,  a fact  which 
seems  quite  incompatible  with  the  extreme  opinions  held  by 
such  men  as  Rhett. 

Under  Mallory  were  organized  the  various  subdivisions  of 
the  department:  orders  and  detail,  ordnance  and  hydrography, 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  provisions  and  clothing.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  men  in  charge  of  these  bureaus  and  those  under 
them  did  yeoman  service  in  the  organization  of  the  navy  of  the 
new  republic. 

In  the  real,  concrete  equipment  and  men  to  comprise  this 
navy  the  government  was  sadly  lacking.  With  respect  to  the 
officers  to  command  the  fleet,  numerous  capable  men  of  South- 
ern birth  resigned  from  the  service  in  order  to  serve  their  states. 
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though  the  South  had  always  contributed  its  ablest  men  to  the 
military  rather  than  the  naval  service.  A total  of  322  officers 
left  the  U.  S.  service  to  cast  their  lot  with  their  native  states 
and  thence  with  the  Confederacy.  Later  on,  in  1863,  a naval 
academy  was  set  up  around  the  training  ship  Patrick  Henry  in 
the  James  River,  under  Captain  W.  H.  Parker.  Manpower  was 
lacking,  for  the  South  was  not  a naturally  seafaring  section  as 
was  New  England.  Enough  men  for  the  river  gunboats,  how- 
ever, were  generally  available,  and  the  commerce  destroyers  were 
primarily  manned  by  foreigners. 

With  regard  to  ships,  the  other  essential  of  a navy,  the 
Confederacy  was  badly  deficient.  No  ships  of  war  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  found  among  the  seven  Confederate  states  that  dreary 
February,  save  only  the  ancient  side-wheeler  Fulton,  laid  up  at 
Pensacola.  Here,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  deliberations  of  the 
early  Provisional  Government,  the  great  question  was:  Would 
Virginia  secede?  In  Virginia  at  Norfolk  was  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  the  only  shipyard  in  the  South  capable  of  building  and 
equipping  large  warships,  for  the  Pensacola  yard  was  for  main- 
tenance only.  In  Virginia  were  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  the 
only  Southern  industrial  plant  which  could  turn  out  heavy 
ordnance.  But  would  the  Old  Dominion  break  with  the  Union 
she  had  led  in  forming?  For  two  months  the  question  hung  on 
every  mind ; and  then,  after  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers,  Vir- 
ginia seceded. 

On  Norfolk  centered  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department, 
for  in  Norfolk  were  ten  vessels,  as  well  as  warehouses  bulging 
with  materiel.  Volunteers  attempted  to  block  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  by  sinking  hulks  in  the  channel,  but  on  the  night 
of  April  20  a Federal  sloop  slipped  in  and  burned  the  buildings 
and  ships,  escaping  about  midnight.  When  Virginia  forces 
seized  the  yard  next  day  it  was  found  that  1200  guns  and  much 
heavy  machinery  and  equipment  were  intact,  and  that  the  new 
frigate  Merrimac  and  perhaps  two  other  ships  could  be  raised. 


This  was  indeed  a boon  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  Navy  Department,  for  the  South  had  little  equipment 
or  resources  for  constructing  ships,  and  capture  and  purchase 
were  almost  the  only  means  of  building  a navy;  iron  was  scarce, 
only  one  steam-engine  works  existed  in  the  country,  and  even 
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the  vast  Southern  timber  resources  stood  in  need  of  manpower 
to  tap  them,  while  the  Confederacy’s  foreign  credit  was  poor 
indeed.  The  Department  therefore  cast  about  for  every  pos- 
sible craft  of  any  description  which  might  be  pressed  into  serv- 
ice. Six  revenue  cutters,  three  survey  vessels,  two  schooners, 
a steam  tender  and  six  or  eight  lighthouse  tenders  were  scraped 
up  from  various  ports,  but  these  were  chiefly  small  sailing  craft 
and  nearly  worthless.  In  the  search  for  steam  vessels,  numerous 
privately  owned  steamboats  were  taken  or  bought,  though  only 
ten  or  twelve  proved  of  importance. 

Only  at  New  Orleans  was  the  picture  favorable.  At  this, 
the  greatest  port  of  the  South  and  the  second  most  important 
in  the  old  United  States,  seizures  and  purchases  enabled  the 
navy  to  form  a fleet  of  considerable  proportions.  A dozen  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out  for  various  purposes,  including  raiding,  river 
fighting,  ramming,  and  service  on  Lake  Pontchartrain ; the  State 
of  Louisiana  bought  two  more  ships  for  the  fleet,  and  another 
was  bought  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. In  addition,  numerous  coal  barges  were  kept  on  hand  for 
use  as  fireships. 

Meanwhile,  a new  factor  in  naval  warfare,  the  ironclad  ves- 
sel, was  making  its  appearance.  Mallory  warmly  supported  the 
plan  put  forth  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke  to  raise  the  sunken 
Merrimac,  rechristen  her  Virginia,  and  encase  her  in  iron  armor. 
Mallory  also  encouraged  the  construction  of  such  ships  at  all 
possible  locations  in  the  Confederacy.  After  heroic  exertions, 
foundries  and  rolling  mills  were  set  up  at  Selma,  Atlanta,  and 
Macon,  and  powder  and  other  munitions  began  to  be  made  at 
Petersburg,  Columbia,  and  Charlotte ; thus  ordnance  and  equip- 
ment were  available,  though  iron  for  the  required  2Y-)"  armor 
plate  was  short,  often  being  rolled  from  railroad  rails.  How- 
ever, after  the  loss  of  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Pensacola  in 
early  1862  the  Confederacy  had  no  large  shipyards  of  any  kind. 

To  return  to  the  New  Orleans  fleet:  in  accordance  with 
this  construction  program,  five  ships,  including  two  ironclads, 
were  built  at  New  Orleans  in  1861.  Farther  north,  the  army 
impressed  fourteen  river  steamboats  to  form  a “River  Defense 
Flotilla” ; an  absurd  scheme  in  its  details,  it  failed  utterly  after 
a great  outlay  of  money  had  been  made  on  it.  Sailing  up- 
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river  to  oppose  Davis,  it  was  wiped  out  at  Memphis,  June,  1862. 
The  defense  of  New  Orleans  was  an  almost  equal  fiasco;  the 
city  fell  in  April  like  a rotten  apple,  and  the  naval  defense  of 
the  whole  river  fell  prey  to  inefficiency  and  divided  command. 
Such  matters,  however,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
which  aims  to  deal  with  the  organization  of  the  navy  only. 

The  Navy  Department  next  turned  to  privateering.  This 
step,  an  attempt  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  blue-water 
navy  for  commerce  raiding,  was  taken  by  a presidential  proclama- 
tion, April  17,  1861,  and  an  act  of  Congress  granting  letters 
of  marque  was  passed  May  6.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  privateering  was  not  illegal,  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
of  1856  applied  only  to  the  signatory  powers.  However,  Lincoln 
chose  to  disregard  this,  and  announced  that  the  crews  and  offi- 
cers of  captured  privateers  would  be  considered  pirates.  The 
crew  of  the  captured  privateer  Savannah  were  actually  put  on 
trial  for  piracy;  the  jury,  however,  disagreed,  and  the  Confed- 
erate government  notified  the  U.  S.  government  that  whatever 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  these  men  would  be  meted  out  to 
an  equal  number  of  Federal  officers  held  prisoner.  Foreign  pow- 
ers supported  this  view  and  recognized  privateers  as  legally 
belligerent  vessels,  and  in  the  end  this  counsel  prevailed,  the 
Federals  treating  captured  privateers  as  full  prisoners  of  war. 
However,  privateering  was  short-lived  for  other  reasons ; though 
the  twenty  or  more  such  private  vessels,  operating  chiefly  from 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  Hatteras  Inlet,  took  over  sixty 
prizes  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  the  mounting  block- 
ade made  prize  sales  unprofitable,  and  the  practice  declined. 
Most  of  the  owners  turned  their  ships  into  the  blockade-running 
trade,  though  a few  went  into  the  government  service. 


Finally,  steps  were  taken  toward  the  last  means  of  obtaining 
ships — purchase  from  foreign  builders.  In  June,  1861,  Captain 
James  D.  Bulloch,  C.S.N.,  established  himself  in  Liverpool  and 
began  to  contact  English  shipbuilders  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing commerce  destroyers.  An  order  was  placed  with  a Liver- 
pool firm  for  a duplicate  of  the  British  navy’s  gun-vessels;  it 
was  announced  that  she  was  the  Oreto,  destined  for  the  Italian 
government,  and  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  minister,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  to  have  her  construction  stopped  were  in  vain.  She  set 
out  unarmed  in  1862,  taking  on  armament  from  another  ship 
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in  the  Bahamas.  Impounded  at  Nassau,  she  was  released,  and, 
rechristened  Florida,  ran  into  Mobile  and  then  back  out  on  a long 
raiding  voyage.  Another  ship,  the  Japan,  was  purchased  and 
renamed  Georgia;  defective  engines  hindered  her  performance. 
Another  vessel  of  the  Florida  class,  the  Alexandra,  was  begun, 
but  legal  action  delayed  her  completion  until  too  late  for  service. 
Yet  another  vessel  was  seized  in  1863.  In  addition,  Mallory, 
always  strongly  in  favor  of  ironclads,  had  orders  placed  in  1862 
for  two  huge  armored  ships,  more  powerful  than  any  unit  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  intending  to  use  them  in  recovering  the  Missis- 
sippi. Adams  vigorously  protested  the  construction  of  these 
ships,  but  Bulloch,  foreseeing  such  a contingency,  had  had  them 
registered  as  the  property  of  a French  firm,  pretending  them  to 
be  destined  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Accordingly,  Adams  had 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Crown  authorities  to  take 
his  point  of  view.  Finally,  however,  after  a particularly  pointed 
letter  from  him,  the  British  seized  the  two  ships  and  eventually 
purchased  them  for  the  Royal  Navy  under  the  names  Wivern  and 
Scorpion. 

In  1864  the  Tallahassee,  ex  Atlanta,  was  bought  from  her 
British  owners  and  sent  against  the  Halifax  fishing  fleet.  Final- 
ly, Bulloch  bought  the  Sea  King,  and  refitted  her  as  the  Shenan- 
doah. Armed  at  sea,  she  proceeded  against  the  North  Pacific 
whaling  fleet,  the  only  sizable  portion  of  U.  S.  commerce  not 
swept  from  the  sea  by  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts. 

Mention  of  this  ship  brings  us  to  her  building,  whose  story 
is  reserved  for  the  end,  as  befits  the  greatest  of  the  cruisers. 
Built  at  Liverpool  in  1862,  she  proceeded  to  the  Azores,  where 
she  was  met  by  a steamer  laden  with  armaments.  These  were 
transferred  to  her  on  the  high  seas,  and  she  emerged  a powerful 
cruiser,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Raphael  Semmes. 
Semmes,  with  most  of  his  officers,  had  ended  up  in  Gibraltar 
after  the  cruise  of  the  Sumter,  the  first  Confederate  cruiser,  con- 
verted in  New  Orleans  in  early  1861.  The  Alabama’s  brilliant 
record  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  she  succeeded  in 
crippling  the  American  carrying  trade  for  many  years. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy — like  all  Confederate  efforts,  a heroic  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds  and  inevitable  defeat. 
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THE  GALLANT  PELHAM 
By  Mary  Palmer,  Opelika,  Ala. 

It  is  thought  that  Pelham  was  descended  from  a long  line 
of  distinguished  Norman  warriors,  statesmen,  and  scholars.  He 
grew  up  in  the  wooded  hills  and  prolific  valleys  of  northern  Ala- 
bama, where  the  Pelham  brothers  were  notorious  for  their  harm- 
less escapades  and  boyish  pranks.  A large  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  on  his  father’s  cotton  plantation,  where  he  became  indeed 
an  accomplished  horseman.  He  also  had  a strong,  natural  yearn- 
ing toward  athletics. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  John  Pelham  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  There  he  was 
placed  in  a company  composed  mostly  of  Southern  men.  He  was 
an  average  student  but  received  the  highest  marks  in  cavalry 
tactics.  Again  he  excelled  in  athletics  and  was  equally  as  good 
in  boxing,  fencing,  and  horsemanship. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  handsome  youth 
was  the  charm  of  his  eloquent  manners.  It  is  said  that  a discour- 
teous act  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  “He  was  strikingly 
handsome  in  person,  of  light  build,  with  blue  eyes,  golden  hair, 
and  clean-cut  boyish  features  upon  which  beauty  and  determina- 
tion were  exquisitely  blended.”"  This  superior  young  man  pos- 
sessed those  gifts  of  personality  and  presence  that  captivate 
people.  He  was  a true  symbol  of  American  manhood. 

John  Pelham’s  four  and  a half  years  of  study  at  West  Point 
gave  him  a well-rounded  preparation  for  life.  The  clouds  of  war 
began  to  darken  and  on  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon.  Pelham,  however,  hoped  to  graduate  and  so  was  one  of 
the  last  to  leave  West  Point.  On  April  22,  he  started  for  Ala- 
bama, and  for  precaution  he  posed  as  courier  of  General  Scott, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  reported 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  for  military  service,  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  and  sent  to  Virginia  with  General  Joseph  Johnston, 
who  was  encamped  near  Winchester.  There  he  worked  hard  as 
drillmaster.  On  July  the  eighteenth,  Johnston  marched  his  army 
of  eight  thousand  men  fifty  miles  to  unite  with  General  Beaure- 
gard’s ten  thousand  men  near  Manassas.  At  one  o’clock  on  Sun- 
day, April  21,  1861,  the  column  joined  Beauregard’s  army,  and 
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the  weary  men  sank  to  sleep  in  fence  corners.  Soon  after  day- 
break distant  guns  awoke  them.  Horses  were  hitched  and  har- 
nessed to  the  guns.  The  artillery  pushed  forward  to  its  baptism 
of  fire.  This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Bull  Run.  There  were 
eighteen  thousand  Federals  under  the  command  of  General  Irvin 
McDowell.  During  the  heavy  morning  fighting  the  Federals 
were  successful;  after  noon  the  Confederates  were  driven  up  a 
broad  slope.  General  Barnard  E.  Bee,  in  an  attempt  to  rally 
his  retreating  troops  cried,  “Look!  There  is  Jackson  standing 
like  a stone  wall!”  The  name  caught  and  passed  like  wildfire. 
Men  rushed  to  reinforce  Jackson.  A new  line  was  formed.  Brave 
men  quickly  closed  up  the  ranks,  the  Confederate  gunners,  sweat- 
ing under  the  ugly  sun  and  black  from  the  powder  and  dust, 
held  the  line.  General  Beauregard  gave  the  order  to  advance. 
With  enthusiastic  cries,  the  gleaming  bayonets  charged  headlong 
into  the  enemy.  As  the  Federals  retreated,  Pelham  swung  his 
battery  where  help  was  needed  to  make  the  battle  a decisive 
Southern  victory.  General  Jackson,  in  his  report,  praised  Pel- 
ham’s battery.  This  historic  victory  distinguished  Pelham’s 
name  and  displayed  his  coolness,  skill  and  amazing  ability. 

Pelham  admired  General  Stuart  as  much  as  Stuart  admired 
him.  They  were  both  born  soldiers  and  worked  hand  and  glove 
in  their  military  associations.  With  nothing  to  work  with  Pel- 
ham organized  the  famous  Stuart  Horse  Artillery  which  became 
a model  by  which  other  artillery  was  judged. 

Esten  Cook  says,  “I  never  knew  a comrade  more  attractive. 
His  blue  eyes  never  fell  before  the  stare  of  peril.  His  color 
never  faded  in  the  most  desperate  fighting;  but  a word  often 
made  him  blush. 

“No  tract  of  ground,  no  movement  of  the  enemy  ever  escaped 
his  eagle  eye.  He  had  an  inborn  genius  for  war  and  West  Point 
only  developed  and  directed  it  into  the  proper  channels.  His 
coolness  steadied  his  men  in  the  most  exciting  moments;  and 
his  brave,  cheerful  voice  was  a herald  of  success. 

“Pelham  was  known  as  the  ‘boy-major’  and  was  called  the 
‘Galahad  of  artillerymen.’  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  his  official 
report  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  proclaimed  to  the  world 
his  admiration  of  our  hero  by  speaking  of  him  as  ‘the  gallant 
Pelham.’ 


The  Gallant  Pelham — Mercer— page  61. 
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On  August  16,  1862,  Pelham  received  a promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  Confederate  States  Army. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  peaceful  valleys  a man  could  wish  to  gaze  upon. 
The  casualties  on  both  sides  were  enormous.  Pelham  contributed 
a part  that  was  a most  powerful  factor  in  saving  the  day  for 
Lee’s  army.  He  had  been  given  the  task  of  holding  the  extreme 
tip  of  Jackson’s  left  flank,  which  was  a pivotal  point  of  the  whole 
line.  The  guns  were  placed  on  a high,  long  ridge,  which  was 
the  key  to  that  part  of  the  field.  Pelham  used  his  guns  with 
such  effect  that  the  Federal  officers  were  much  deceived  as  to 
the  length  of  Jackson’s  left.  Colonel  Wise  said,  “No  one  move- 
ment on  either  side  bore  a greater  influence  upon  the  final 
issue  of  the  battle  as  did  the  advancement  of  Pelham’s  group 
during  the  interim  between  Hooker’s  and  Mansfield’s  attack.”' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  following  were  small 
battles,  they  tested  to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
soldier  as  an  individual.  Wherever  the  main  army  marched  the 
cavalrymen  and  the  mighty  horse  artillery  had  to  blaze  the  trail. 
“Pelham’s  genius  for  handling  artillery  was  never  exhibited  to 
better  advantage  than  on  these  occasions.”  “After  one  of  these 
battles  a wounded  Federal  soldier  said  of  Pelham,  ‘Grand,  glorious 
Alabamian  upon  Farquier’s  hills  you  add  another  page  to  the 
record  of  your  imperishable  fame.’  ”■ 

During  the  first  week  in  November,  1862,  Stuart  was  con- 
tinually being  pushed  back  by  the  large  Federal  troops.  At  Port 
Royal,  Pelham  placed  his  guns  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  he  waited  for  the  gunboats.  He  opened  fire,  putting  two 
shots  through  one  of  the  vessels,  and  then  came  more  shots. 
Pelham  received  very  great  praise,  and  why  not — with  two 
guns  he  had  defeated  a fleet  of  warships. 

Pelham  opened  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  by  firing  right 
into  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  General  Meade  returned  the 
fire,  and  soon  he  had  twenty  field  pieces  and  some  heavy  ord- 
nance trying  to  silent  Pelham’s  one  gun.  The  enemy  found  his 
range  but  still  the  fearless  young  commander  sat,  cool  and  un- 
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excited,  on  his  horse.  Again  General  Lee  exclaimed,  “It  is 
glorious  to  see  such  courage  in  one  so  young.”  Stuart  ordered 
Pelham  to  come  into  safety,  but  Pelham  kept  on  firing.  Finally 
Stuart  sent  a third  order  which  is  said  to  have  read:  “Get  back 
from  destruction,  you  infernal,  gallant  fool,  John  Pelham.”  The 
fighting  continued  until  at  last  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was 
over.  “The  cold  winter  night  settled  down  over  a dismal  scene 
where  two  thousand  brave  soldiers  lay  dead,  and  where  four- 
teen thousand  were  nursing  bloody  wounds  which  merciless 
metal  had  torn  into  tender,  pulsating  human  flesh.  The  Federals 
bore  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  losses.’” 

The  Battle  of  Kelly’s  Ford  took  place  in  March,  1863.  Pel- 
ham was  upon  the  field  because  he  had  no  other  duties  to  attend. 
As  the  last  column  swung  into  line,  Pelham  rose  in  his  stirrups 
and  cried  in  a stirring  voice,  “Forward  men!  forward  to  victory 
and  glory!”  Scarcely  had  this  cry  left  his  lips  when  a shell 
exploded  above  him  and  a small  fragment  struck  him  in  back 
of  the  head.  He  fell  unconscious.  Men  quickly  took  him  to 
Stuart.  “I  galloped  off  to  Stuart,”  says  Major  Gilmor.  “Seeing 
the  blood  on  my  clothes,  he  thought  I was  struck.  I told  him 
it  was  not  my  blood,  but  that  of  poor  Pelham  whose  body  I had 
brought  off  the  field.  I shall  never  forget  his  look  of  distress 
and  horror.  He  made  me  repeat  all  about  Pelham’s  wound. 
Then  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  horse’s  neck  and  wept.  ‘Our 
loss  is  irreparable!’  he  exclaimed.’”'  He  was  taken  to  the  Shack- 
elford home  in  Culpepper  where  he  was  wrapped  gently  in  flan- 
nel. Three  surgeons  attended  him  but  soon  saw  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  medical  attention  came  too 
late.  General  Stuart  came  quietly  into  the  room  with  great 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheek.  He  gazed  long  at  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  one  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  by  ties  of  the 
deepest  brotherly  affection. 

The  word  of  Pelham’s  death  spread  rapidly  and  everywhere 
there  was  a silence  of  melancholy  sorrow.  How  loved  he  was — 
so  noble,  so  true  and  so  admired  by  everyone. 

John  Esten  Cooke  said,  “He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  amid 
hearts  who  loved  him  as  the  pearl  of  chivalry  and  honor.  ‘The 


^The  Gallant  Pelham — Mercer — page  141. 

'“Four  Years  in  the  Saddle” — The  Gallant  Pelham — Mercer — page  161. 
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Gallant  Pelham’  cannot  pass  from  the  heart  or  the  memory  of 
the  people  of  the  South — but  there  is  something  which  his  brave 
spirit  would  be  touched  and  thrilled  by  more  than  all  those 
laurels  which  enrich  his  tomb.  It  is  the  tears  of  Stuart  and 
his  words,  ‘Poor  boy ! he  loved  me  very  much.’ 

His  coffin  had  a small  glass  window  just  over  his  face,  that 
his  friends  and  admirers  might  take  one  last  look  at  his  noble 
face.  It  was  placed  on  a pedestal  in  the  state  capitol.  Upon  the 
top  were  the  flags  he  fought  so  bravely  to  sustain.  “Alabama 
paid  as  solemn  a tribute  of  respect  to  her  gallant  son  as  he  de- 
served to  have  shown  him.”-  The  U.  D.  C.  of  Jacksonville  erected 
a monument  over  his  grave.  John  Pelham  has  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  five  soldiers  to  be  memorialized  in  the  great  Stone 
Mountain  Confederate  Memorial  in  Georgia. 

The  gallant,  charming  Pelham,  with  his  modest  ways  and 
gentlemanly  manners,  his  kindliness  of  spirit  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  will  never  be  forgotten.  All  those  who  know  or 
knew  of  Pelham  loved  him,  and  this  pleasant  memory  is  deeply 
engraved  upon  their  hearts. 


^The  Gallant  Pelham — Mercer — page  165. 
'The  Gallant  Pelham — Mercer — page  171. 
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LETTERS  BY  HURIEOSCO  AUSTILL 

(The  ALABAMA  HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY,  in  the  Spring 
issue,  1944,  Volume  6,  Number  1,  published  the  autobiography  of  one 
of  Alabama’s  most  distinguished  pioneer  citizens,  Jeremiah  Austin. 
The  Quarterly  now  publishes  his  son’s,  Hurieosco  Austill,  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Mobile,  his  capture  at  Fort  Morgan  and  his  ex- 
perience in  other  prison  camps.  The  letters  reproduced  here  were 

addressed  to  his  cousin,  Hurieosco  Austill  was 

born  in  Mobile,  1841,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1912;  son  of  Col.  Jere- 
miah and  Margaret  (Eads)  Austill.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1861  and  immediately  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Alabama  Battery  of  Artillery 
and  later  a Captain  in  the  22nd  Alabama  Infantry.  He  was  captured 
at  Fort  Morgan  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  was  held  a prisoner, 
spending  four  months  at  Fort  LaFayette  and  six  months  at  Fort 
Delaware.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mobile  in  1868  and  prac- 
ticed in  that  city  until  his  death.  He  was  elected  to  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives  in  1880  and  to  the  State  Senate  for  four 
years  in  1882.  He  served  one  term  as  Chancellor  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  Alabama,  1874-1882.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Mobile  and  West  Alabama  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  President 
for  a time.  He  also  promoted  the  Mobile,  Jackson  and  Kansas  City 
Railroad,  of  which  he  was  made  President.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  railroad  development.  He 
was  a Democrat  and  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  married  in  1874,  Aurora  R.  Ervin,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Robert  and  Sarah  (Tait)  Ervin,  of  Wilcox  County.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.)  M.  B.  O. 

Post  Scriptum. 

Mobile,  July  27th,  1872. 


Dear  Cousin  Leila: 

Before  sending  you  the  foregoing  manuscript,  pursuant  to 
my  promise,  I have  concluded  to  add  something  more  about 
prison  life,  as  I see  that  my  journal  closed  as  the  prison  doors 
closed  on  us.  I regret  very  much  now  that  I did  not  spend  a 
few  of  the  many  idle  hours  of  prison  life  in  keeping  a record  of 
the  many  amusing,  and,  I might  add,  touching,  incidents  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  us  while  shut  up  from 
the  outer  world.  While  some  of  those  incidents  made  an  indelible 
impression,  and  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  they  had 
transpired  but  a few  days  since,  yet  much  appears  like  a con- 
fused dream.  I recollect  now  that  I ceased  to  keep  up  my  journal. 
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as  I had  little  hope  of  saving  it  from  capture.  When  we  reached 
New  Orleans,  I ripped  the  lining  of  a thick  comfort  Mother  had 
made  me  when  I went  to  the  wars  and  slipped  this  paper  in  it, 
and  though  the  comfort  was  unraveled  several  times  by  the 
searchers,  it  escaped  detection,  and  was  taken  thence  after  my 
arrival  in  Mobile. 


As  soon  as  captured,  some  of  us  resolved  to  make  our 
escape  the  first  opportunity  from  our  guardian  angels,  and  to 
return  to  the  Confederate  lines  if  practicable.  Three  of  us 
agreed  to  jump  from  the  steamer  into  the  Mississippi  as  soon 
as  it  got  dark,  but  she  reached  New  Orleans  before  dark,  and 
we  were  marched  immediately  to  our  first  prison  home.  Our 
route  was  along  Canal  to  Rampart  Street,  and  down  the  latter 
to  Castle  Connor.  Castle  Connor  was  a large  brick  building, 
built  for  a private  residence,  and  as  it  had  been  fitted  up  with 
little  iron  bedsteads  with  mattresses,  were  quite  comfortable 
there  while  we  occupied  that  building,  which,  however,  was  not 
long. 


The  ladies  who  stood  upon  the  balconies  along  Canal  Street 
gave  us  looks  of  silent  and  mournful  welcome  as  we  passed, 
and  many  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  as  they  watched 
us.  We  received  a noisy  and  hearty  welcome  when  we  reached 
Castle  Connor  by  our  old  friends  from  Fort  Gaines.  They  had 
occupied  the  building  several  weeks,  and  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  those  gloomy  feelings  which  overcome  prisoners  when 
first  incarcerated.  They  had  learned  that  “ ’Tis  better  to  laugh 
than  be  sighing,”  and  their  extravagant  good  humor  presented 
a strange  contrast  with  the  moody  melancholy  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals. We  soon  found  that  if  we  would  be  happy  we  must 
forget  the  girl  we  left  behind  us,  and  drive  care  away  by  joining 
in  the  games,  sports,  and  practical  jokes  of  the  older  prisoners. 
In  a few  days  we  were  the  noisiest  and  merriest  set  of  fellows 
you  ever  saw.  There  were  several  young  ladies  who  came  every 
day,  like  ministering  angels,  with  baskets  of  nice  things  for 
the  sick.  Regulations  did  not  allow  such  visitors,  but  we  were 
guarded  at  that  time  by  officers  who  had  been  in  New  Orleans 
some  time,  and  they  were  a little  demoralized,  and  the  bright 
smiles  and  pleasant  faces  of  Miss  Alice  Brooks  and  the  Misses 
Shoupe  had  the  effect  of  an  “Open  Sesame”  which  never  failed 
to  win  their  way  to  the  hall  of  “Castle  Connor”  as  long  as  we 
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remained  there.  I did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  young 
ladies  until  after  the  war,  on  my  return  from  Northern  prison, 
I called  to  pay  my  respects,  and  return  them  heartfelt  thanks. 
One  of  my  messmates  tho,  who  was  a ladies’  man,  soon  knew 
them  all,  fell  in  love  with  one,  and  she  with  him.  She  sent 
friend  Fred  all  sorts  of  nice  goodies  and  flowers.  The  goodies 
he  shared  with  me,  the  flowers  he  kept  to  himself,  an  arrange- 
ment which  satisfied  me  very  well. 


Despite  all  our  efforts,  prison  life  soon  became  irksome,  and 
Bob  Tarleton  and  I put  our  heads  together  to  effect  an  escape. 
We  first  placed  our  little  beds  together  in  one  corner  of  Mr. 
Connor’s  back  parlor,  so  one  at  a time  could  work  under  cover, 
and  in  three  days  we  cut  two  planks  off,  and  I slipped  through 
to  reconnoiter;  soon  found  we  had  blistered  our  hands  for  noth- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  were  solid  at  the  foundation,  and 
went  deep  in  the  ground,  so  we  could  not  escape  that  way  with- 
out tunneling,  which  was  impracticable.  Though  we  met  with 
such  a signal  failure  in  our  first  effort,  we  did  not  despair. 
Upon  inspecting  the  iron  railing  upon  the  upper  gallery,  we 
discovered  that  one  could  easily  reach  the  top  of  Castle  Connor, 
and  then  by  jumping  a gap  of  about  four  feet  between  that  and 
the  next  house  back  of  us,  it  was  possible  to  escape  by  going 
along  the  top  of  the  next  house,  and  climbing  down  its  front 
galleries.  Two  things  were  necessary  to  avoid  probable  detec- 
tion; first  a dark  or  rainy  night,  to  prevent  the  cordon  of  sen- 
tinels below  from  seeing  the  person  climbing  and  jumping;  sec- 
ond, that  the  attention  of  one  sentinel  at  the  end  of  the  upper 
gallery  near  the  gap  should  be  engaged.  We  drew  straws  to 
determine  who  should  go  first  and  who  remain  to  engage  the 
sentinel — Bob  won.  The  next  was  a favorable  night  to  make 
the  attempt.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  went  out  on  the  front 
gallery,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  rain  would  protect  him  as 
he  climbed  up,  for  the  sentinels  never  looked  up.  We  shook 
hands,  and  he  promised  if  he  made  good  his  escape,  to  send  me 
a note  by  one  of  the  ladies  next  day.  I then  went  through  the 
house,  and  sauntered  down  the  back  gallery  to  the  sentinel  there, 
and  soon  had  his  attention  engaged.  Bob  made  his  escape,  and 
wrote  me  the  note.  The  bearer  gave  it  to  a fellow  prisoner 
to  give  me;  he  read  it,  let  all  his  friends  into  the  scheme,  and 
the  next  night  about  ten  I walked  out  to  the  gallery  and  found 
them  climbing  one  after  the  other  like  monkeys.  I felt  satis- 
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fied  that  they  were  not  proceeding  with  caution,  and  that  they 
would  be  discovered,  wherein  I was  not  wrong,  as  the  sequel 
proved.  Among  the  dozen  who  climbed  up  was  a fat  Captain, 
Billy  Hughes,  now  Clerk  of  the  City  Court  at  Montgomery.  Four 
or  five  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  Captain  Billy  was  near  the 
dividing  line  when  he  loosed  a slate  on  top  of  our  house,  which 
slid  and  fell  near  a sentinel  below.  The  sentinel,  without  know- 
ing from  whence  the  missile  came,  challenged,  with  loud  voice, 
“Who  goes  there?’’  If  Captain  Billy  had  kept  silent,  perhaps 
he  would  have  made  the  trip  with  his  companions,  but  he  thought 
the  next  moment  a bullet  would  be  hunting  for  him  if  he  did 
not  reply,  so  he  hollowed  pitifully,  “Dont  shoot,  don’t  shoot,  we 
surrender.”  The  Yanks  were  puzzled  at  first  to  know  where 
the  individual  who  desired  to  surrender  was  perched,  as  his 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  clouds.  Sentinels  were  quickly 
posted  on  all  the  galleries,  and  soon  Captain  Billy,  like  the  French 
King  who  “marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again,” 
was  caught  coming  down  the  railing,  and  the  Yanks  found  the 
key  to  the  position  of  the  birds  of  flight  and  soon  had  them 
under  guard.  Three  of  those  who  had  crossed  to  the  next  build- 
ing pushed  on.  Captain  Allmog  made  his  escape.  Harrington, 
a young  man  from  Mobile,  and  Sherman,  a lawyer  in  Washing- 
ton now,  got  to  the  street  and  were  arrested  by  the  police  and 
confined  in  dungeons  in  the  Parish  prison  for  two  weeks. 

Next  morning  we  were  moved  around  to  an  old  grocery 
store  on  Carondelet  Street,  the  back  yard  of  which  was  sep- 
arated from  the  back  yard  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  by  a brick 
wall  about  twelve  feet  high.  A narrow  gallery  ran  out  from 
the  second  story  of  our  prison  to  the  brick  wall,  which  was 
raised  about  six  feet  where  the  gallery  struck  the  wall.  Another 
narrow  gallery  ran  along  the  length  of  the  second  story  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  upon  which  a sentinel  walked.  The  laundry 
of  the  St.  Charles  was  in  the  Hotel  yard,  and  the  Irish  women 
who  washed  there  showed  their  sympathy  for  us  in  many  ways. 
I resolved  to  escape  by  the  back  gallery,  if  an  opportunity  was 
ever  presented,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  these 
Rebel  sympathizers.  Our  Carondolet  Street  prison  was  much 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  house  on  Rampart,  and  we  were 
more  rigorously  treated.  The  ladies  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  visit  us,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  send  their  baskets  to  us. 
Fred  mourned  the  loss  of  Miss  Alice,  and  I mourned  the  loss 
of  her  basket. 
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A few  days  after  we  had  been  in  our  new  prison,  several 
young  ladies  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  by 
means  of  finger  telegraph,  sent  a few  kind  wishes  and  inquiries 
to  the  inmates,  but  as  soon  as  discovered,  they  were  ordered 
off,  and  the  sentinels  were  ordered  to  fire  on  them  if  they 
sent  any  more  communications  in  that  way.  Sentinels  were 
posted  in  each  room,  and  bright  lights  were  kept  burning  all 
night,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  sleep.  Rations  were  re- 
duced, Yankee  officers  were  more  insolent,  and  we  soon  began 
to  realize  that  our  sojourn  in  prison  was  not  to  be  a pleasant 
holiday  by  any  means.  Some  friend  outside  had  sent  to  Major 
J.  T.  Gee,  who  commanded  our  battalion  at  Fort  Morgan,  about 
thirty  dollars  in  greenbacks,  with  which  to  bribe  a sentinel  to  let 
him  pass.  The  Major  was  anxious  to  have  me  out,  too,  if  pos- 
sible, and  generously  gave  me  a part  of  his  bribing  fund.  A 
few  days  later,  a man  named  Dane,  who  had  deserted  our  com- 
mand at  Fort  Morgan,  and  joined  the  Yankee  regiment  which 
guarded  us,  was  put  on  post  at  the  back  gallery  which  ran  along 
the  building’s  second  story  and  crossed  the  gallery  running  out 
to  the  wall.  I thought  a favorable  time  had  come  for  putting 
my  meditated  plan  in  execution.  Took  a sly  chance,  as  I thought, 
when  no  one  was  observing,  to  parley  with  Dane.  He  finally 
agreed  to  let  me  pass  him  for  ten  dollars,  and  I was  to  come 
just  before  three  o’clock  next  morning.  I lay  awake  till  the 
appointed  time,  slipped  down  stairs  in  my  stocking  feet  from 
the  third  floor,  and  reached  Dane  just  as  the  next  relief  was 
being  waked  up  in  the  guard  room  below.  Dane  met  me  at  the 
door,  received  his  bribe  in  silence,  and  let  me  pass.  I walked 
quickly  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  putting  my  right  hand 
against  the  raised  wall,  endeavored  to  step  over  the  lower  wall. 
Unfortunately,  I knocked  some  object  from  the  railing,  which 
fell  in  the  yard  below,  making  a slight  noise.  I heard  someone 
step  from  under  the  gallery  a little  in  my  rear,  and  on  looking 
down,  discovered  a sentinel  raising  his  musket  to  shoot  me,  not 
more  than  ten  feet  distant.  I just  had  time  to  lean  backward 
a few  inches  as  he  fired,  the  ball  missed  me,  and  struck  the  brick 
wall  a few  inches  from  my  face,  and  almost  blinded  me  with 
brickdust.  For  an  instant  I was  motionless  with  fright,  and 
really  thought  that  1 was  shot,  but  finding  I was  not  hurt,  I 
took  in  my  dangerous  situation  at  a glance.  The  guards  below 
were  running  to  the  back  door  with  their  guns,  I heard  the  quick 
step  of  the  sentinel  in  my  room  above  coming  to  the  back  win- 
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dow,  and  that  of  Dane  hurrying  along  the  gallery  to  the  door 
where  I had  passed  him.  I saw  that  escape  was  imposible,  and 
my  only  chance  was  to  reenter  my  prison,  so  I ran  for  the  door. 
Dane  was  there  ahead  of  me,  and  was  bringing  his  bayonet  down 
between  us;  but  I succeeded  in  knocking  his  gun  up,  and  taking 
him  at  a disadvantage,  sent  him  whizzing  down  the  gallery. 
The  stair  led  up  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  my  only 
hope  was  to  reach  it  before  Dane  got  back  to  the  door  and  shot 
me,  for  I knew  he  would  shoot  now  to  save  himself,  even  if  he 
was  not  particeps  crimini  in  setting  the  murderous  trap,  so  you 
can  well  imagine  I lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
aforesaid,  and  that  I breathed  more  freely  as  I turned  the  ban- 
ister without  a bullet  in  my  back.  I ascended  the  stair  rapidly, 
and  without  any  noise,  and  when  I reached  the  room,  the  sen- 
tinel was  standing  with  his  gun  pointing  down  from  the  rear 
window,  and  the  men  who  had  been  waked  by  the  shot  had  all 
assembled  just  behind  him,  and  were  looking  at  him  so  that 
no  one  saw  me  cross  the  room  to  my  cot.  As  soon  as  I lay  down, 
discovered  that  my  left  shoulder  was  blackened  by  powder,  and 
my  shirt  cut  by  the  bail.  I turned  the  tell-tale  marks  down, 
and  trembled  in  silence.  In  a few  minutes  the  officers  of  the 
guard  came  along  having  Dane  under  arrest,  and  accompanied 
by  a Dutch  sergeant  who  had  done  the  shooting.  They  were 
looking  for  the  dead  man,  as  the  sergeant  told  the  officers  re- 
peatedly that  he  had  shot  the  man  through  the  body.  They 
found  no  dead  man,  and  then,  like  blood  hounds,  they  searched 
the  stairs  for  blood,  and  were  again  disappointed.  As  it  was 
some  time  before  I told  anybody  about  the  affair,  it  was  re- 
garded something  very  mysterious.  The  Yanks  had  a spy  in 
prison  with  us,  and  I was  afraid  to  divulge  it,  lest  he  should  get 
hold  of  it,  and  then  I would  have  been  sent  to  the  Parish  prison 
at  least.  I learned  a few  days  afterward,  that  the  officer  on 
duty  the  day  before  I attempted  to  escape  had  seen  Dane  talking 
to  several  of  the  prisoners,  and  thinking  that  he  might  let 
somebody  pass  his  post  that  night,  he  deliberately  set  the  trap 
to  kill  a prisoner,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  his  scheme 
failed.  They  kept  Dane  under  arrest  for  a few  days  and  then 
released  him,  I was  informed,  but  have  never  met  him  since. 

I told  Maj.  J.  T.  Gee  of  my  failure,  and  a few  nights  later 
he  made  his  escape  by  bribing  the  sentinel  on  the  front  gallery 
to  let  him  pass  around  the  partition  on  the  gallery  which  crossed 
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it  at  the  next  building.  The  Major  told  since  the  war  that 
he  walked  down  the  gallery  which  ran  along  several  buildings 
till  he  found  an  open  window,  he  entered  through  the  window, 
and  after  groping  and  stumbling  about  a long  time,  he  found 
the  front  door  of  the  building  he  had  entered,  and  with  his 
pocket  knife,  succeeded  in  cutting  the  lock  out  and  made  his 
exit  just  as  day  was  breaking.  The  Mapor  is  the  most  accom- 
plished whittler  I ever  saw,  and  his  skill  with  his  pen  knife 
served  him  well  on  that  occasion. 


My  narrow  escape  from  death  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances made  a serious  impression,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  I felt  any  further  inclination  to  put  my  life  in  jeopardy 
in  attempts  to  escape.  After  a time,  though,  a rumor  came 
amongst  us  that  the  Fort  Morgan  prisoners  were  to  be  sent 
North,  and  a half  dozen  of  us  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  out.  By  maneuvering,  we  managed  to  get  our  beds  together 
in  one  corner  of  the  third  story,  and  concluded  to  dig  through 
the  brick  wall  between  us  and  the  next  house.  We  got  a pack 
of  cards,  and  an  old  case  knife  to  work  with.  Of  course  we  did 
not  dig  with  the  Jack  of  Spades,  but  the  cards  were  used  as 
accessory  in  their  way.  Four  of  us  would  sit  on  the  beds  and 
play,  while  one  would  hide  under  the  bed  in  the  corner  and  dig. 
The  sentinel  walked  through  the  room,  and  the  digger  could 
only  work  with  safety  while  he  was  walking  from  us,  or  standing 
at  the  further  end.  His  movements  were  telegraphed  to  the 
w^orker  by  heel  taps  on  the  floor.  The  first  day  weTicl  finely, 
succeeded  in  taking  out  three  bricks ; the  next  we  cam.e  very 
near  being  caught.  The  sapper  and  miner,  a gentleman  w^hose 
name  was  Bland,  became  so  much  engaged  with  his  work  that 
he  failed  to  obey  signals  to  stop,  and  actually  worked  for  some 
minutes  under  the  nose  of  the  sentinel  who  came  up  and  looked 
on  at  our  game.  We  were  the  merriest  players  you  ever  saw, 
pro  tern.  Such  shuffling  of  feet  and  laughing  and  talking  you 
never  heard.  Bland  finally  took  the  hint,  and  the  sentinel  walked 
off.  I think  the  sentry  had  his  suspicions  aroused  though,  for 
he  watched  us  very  closely  after  that,  and  there  was  a comical 
sort  of  expression  about  his  face  when  he  looked  at  us,  that 
seemed  to  say,  ‘T  know  what  you  are  doing.”  As  soon  as  a new 
sentinel  replaced  this  watchful  Cerberus,  Bland  came  out,  and 
we  concluded  to  suspend  operations  till  next  day,  as  w'e  were 
apprehensive  that  the  sentinel  would  report.  If  we  had  kept  on 
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working  that  day,  we  would  have  had  a hole  through  the  wall 
by  night,  and  probably  would  have  escaped,  but  alas!  the  next 
morning  early  we  received  proof  of  the  wise  old  saying,  “Delays 
are  dangerous,”  for  about  sunrise.  Fort  Morgan  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  the  sidewalk,  on  the  street,  where  we  found  a guard 
in  waiting  to  escort  us  to  the  transport  at  the  levee  selected  to 
carry  us  to  some  Northern  prison.  We  knew  then  that  our 
chances  for  exchange  were  gone,  and  that  liely  many  weary 
months  would  drag  their  slow  lengths  along  before  we  saw,  or 
even  heard  from  the  dear  ones  at  home.  So  we  marched  to 
the  levee  with  heavy  hearts.  Our  sad  feelings  were  increased 
when  we  found  at  the  ship  a group  of  ladies,  among  them  those 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  us  while  on  Rampart  Street,  standing 
there  in  silence  and  in  tears,  to  bid  us  farewell.  They  had 
heard  of  our  departure,  and  had  come  at  that  early  hour  to  see 
us  once  more.  Many  a soldier’s  heart  swelled  with  emotion  at 
this  exhibition  of  love  and  sympathy  from  our  dear  Southern 
women,  and  many  eyes  were  moist  with  tears  as  we  bid  them 
good-bye. 


Well,  dear  Cousin,  I have  written  this  evening  till  my  hand 
is  tired  and  will  stop  for  the  present.  When  I have  more  leisure 
will  resume  the  story.  Had  no  idea  that  I would  go  beyond 
the  few  blank  pages  on  my  old  manuscript  when  I commenced, 
but  got  to  talking  about  myself  and  did  not  know  how  to  stop. 
When  1 go  on  will  endeavor  to  say  less  about  ego  and  more  about 
prison  life. 

August  5th,  1872.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  Farragut’s  Fleet  by  Fort  Morgan,  and  consider- 
ing all  things,  I believe  I feel  more  comfortable  than  I did  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  as  we  were  then  cooped  up.  Well,  to 
commence  where  I left  off,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  upper 
deck  of  the  ship,  which  was  a large  transport,  the  hatchway 
was  opened,  and  one  by  one  we  descended  to  the  second  deck. 
The  hatch  was  closed,  and  we  were  cooped,  literally.  We  were 
stowed  aft,  and  separated  from  about  two  hundred  sick  soldiers 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  by  a line  of  sentinels.  These 
sick  were  just  furloughed  from  the  hospitals,  and  were  on  their 
way  home  to  recruit.  They  were  a ghastly  looking  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  stared  at  us  as  though  they  thought  we  would  eat 
them  up  if  we  had  half  a chance,  which  we  had  no  inclination 
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to  do,  although  by  the  close  of  that  day,  we  were  hungry  enough 
to  eat  most  anything,  as  you  shall  learn  anon.  We  were  kept 
between  decks  during  the  voyage;  that  is,  the  Rebels,  not  the 
Yanks,  the  latter  could  ascend  and  descend  ad  libitum,  but  only 
one  Reb  could  go  on  deck  at  a time.  Our  party  consisted  of  all 
the  officers  from  Fort  Morgan,  and  about  twenty  men  captured 
a few  days  before,  in  Florida.  This  latter  party  were  Florida 
Militia,  and  had  been  gathered  together  by  Col.  Montgomery,  a 
Georgian,  who  with  them  had  laid  an  ambush  and  repulsed  a 
Yankee  regiment  from  Fort  Pickens,  with  considerable  slaughter. 
His  little  band,  however,  was  soon  flanked  and  captured.  They 
were  old  men  and  boys. 

I can  not  introduce  all  of  the  festive  party  to  you,  but  will 
be  pleased  to  present  a few  of  my  friends,  as  likely  you  will  meet 
them  several  times  before  these  presents  are  closed.  Miss  Leila 
Ervin,  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  esteemed  friend, 
Genral  Ramrod  Page,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Morgan  when  the  First  Alabama  Battalion  Artil- 
lery played  the  last  act  of  its  uneventful  drama.  His  mother 
did  not  name  him  Ramrod,  but  we  call  him  so,  because  he  stands 
so  straight  and  walks  so  stiffly.  He  was  from  the  old  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  thinks  a ship  of  war  the  strongest  and  most  mag- 
nificent achievement  of  science. 

Captain  Reuben  T.  Thorn,  please  come  forward  and  make 
yourself  known,  as  you  are  never  backward  on  any  occasion 
unless  there  was  danger  ahead.  You  see.  Miss  Leila,  that 
Captain  Thorn  carries  a “Burgandy  rose”  on  the  end  of  his  nose, 
which  tells  you  plainly  that  he  had  rather  drink  the  wine  which 
“holdeth  itself  aright”  in  the  glass  than  to  take  a draft  from  the 
“old  oaken  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well.”  He  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  insinuating  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
folks,  and  if  there  are  any  good  things  to  be  won  by  winning 
ways,  he  is  the  man  to  do  it.  He  is  now  living  in  Montgomery, 
and  is  one  of  the  State  Railroad  Inspectors,  and  can  see  twice 
as  many  cross-ties  as  most  people. 

This,  Miss  Leila,  is,  as  you  see,  a redheaded  Scotchman, 
his  name  is  Bob  Campbell.  Don’t  think  the  “Campbells  are 
coming,”  for  he  is  the  only  one,  and  I am  glad  of  it.  We  can 
get  along  with  one,  but  two  would  be  too  many.  He  is  an  old 
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bachelor,  is  very  intelligent,  but  very  peculiar.  Has  temper 
enough  for  seven  old  bachelors,  and  therefore  gets  mad  if  you 
beat  him  a game  of  chess.  But  his  heart  is  all  right.  Captain 
Campbell  affects  to  dislike  young  ladies,  but  it  is  all  affectation. 
Captain  Campbell  will  please  step  back  and  make  room  for  Lieu- 
tenant Fred  Ferguson,  the  most  handsome,  the  most  susceptible, 
and  the  most  fickle  young  man  you  ever  saw.  He  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  his  prison  acquaintance.  Miss  Brooks,  in  New  Or- 
leans, at  first  sight  and  used  to  write  her  long  love  letters  with 
invisible  ink  after  we  were  sent  North.  She  supplied  him  with 
the  fluid  in  New  Orleans,  but  I am  touching  upon  forbidden 
ground.  Alas,  poor  Fred.  He  is  living  in  Montgomery  now  and 
is  married. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Carey,  who  was  only  married  a short  time  be- 
fore we  were  gobbled  up,  and  who  thinks  that  all  nations  ought 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  which  exempted  “les  nouvelles  mar- 
iners” from  military  duty  for  one  year.  He  is  a clever  gentle- 
man. His  principal  occupation  in  prison  was  gazing  over  yonder, 
and  sighing  “Rock  me  to  sleep.  Mother.” 

Col.  Montgomery,  large,  tall,  and  pretty.  He  is  brave  and 
generous,  but  quite  vain  of  his  personal  charms,  which  you 
should  excuse,  as  he  was  an  old  Army  officer.  He  is  afraid  of 
nothing  but  the  smallpox. 

Sergeant  O’Donohue,  a witty  Irishman,  “Old  Man  Florida,” 
we  called  him.  He  was  one  of  Montgomery’s  militia,  about  sev- 
enty years  old,  and  wore  a coon  skin  cap,  and  thereby  hung  a 
ringed  tail.  He  thought  it  was  very  queer  that  they  wanted  to 
send  men  so  “fur”  from  home,  and  knew  his  wife  would  be 
mighty  uneasy  about  him. 


Home,  August  7,  1872. 

Dear  Cousin : 

I reached  home  last  night  and  today  having  little  else  to  do 
will  resume  my  story,  which  “like  a snake — drags  its  slow  length 
along — and  I shall  endeavor  to  reach  the  end  which  no  doubt 
you  think  is  a consumation  most  devotedly  to  be  wished. 

I shall  write  rapidly  and  as  I make  some  mistakes  when 
most  careful,  I shall  no  doubt  make  many,  and  in  fact,  have 
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already  made  many : you  must  spread  the  mantle  of  your  charity 
over  them,  “The  Past  Forgive,  The  Future  Spare”  as  Annie  ? 
said  to  her  Enoch  Arden. 


So  much  for  the  prelude:  now  for  the  burthen  of  my  song. 
We  left  prison  without  breakfast  and  as  we  had  none  prepared 
on  boat,  we  soon  became  hungry  and  began  to  grumble,  for  pris- 
oners are  such  unreasonable  creatures,  that  as  a general  thing 
the  ythink  that  they  ought  to  be  fed  like  other  mortals,  dinner 
hour  came,  but  no  dinner  with  it.  We  sent  up  a request  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard  to  pay  us  a visit,  found  him  to 
be  a man  of  no  force  of  character  and  because  the  Yankee  sol- 
diers would  not  cook  for  us,  and  the  cook  of  the  boat  would  not 
do  it,  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  We  asked  to  have  a 
detail  made  from  the  prisoners  for  the  culinary  department,  but 
he  would  not.  Bob  Campbell  then  told  the  officer  if  he  would 
exchange  places  with  him  for  ten  minutes  he  would  show  him 
what  to  do,  but  he  declined  to  accede  to  this  very  reasonable 
proposition ; he  went  aloft  saying  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 
That  afternoon  they  placed  before  us  several  pieces  of  bacon 
and  a big  tin  pan  full  of  beans,  nothing  cooked.  About  sunset 
just  as  the  receding  land  faded  from  our  sight,  and  our  pent  up 
prison  began  to  assume  a dark  and  gloomy  appearance.  Old 
Florida  (he  with  the  ring  tailed  cap)  stepped  up  to  the  raw 
bacon,  cutting  off  a slice,  proceeded  to  eat  same  with  apparent 
relish.  We  all  followed  his  example  and  really  found  the  bacon 
right  palatable.  The  next  morning  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  hard  heart  of  the  ship’s  cook  had  relented  and  about 
ten  o’clock  we  got  our  breakfast  and  enjoyed  it.  We  had  no 
more  trouble  about  rations  on  the  voyage,  and  no  trouble  from 
any  other  source.  Old  Neptune  seemed  to  take  pity  on  us  and 
only  allowed  the  gentle  zephers  to  frolic  over  the  face  of  the 
Old  Ocean  and  kept  the  much  dreaded  Storm  King  chained  in 
the  coral  parlors  down  in  the  dark  unfathomable  depths,  so  that 
he  troubled  us  not.  After  an  uneventful  voyage,  of  seven  days, 
we  entered  New  York  harbor,  about  the  first  of  November.  Our 
ship  dropped  her  anchor  about  daylight  near  Fort  Lafayette 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  which  we  soon 
learned  was  to  be  our  home,  for  how  long  we  knew  not.  It  was 
an  octagonal  granite  fort  built  upon  an  artificial  island.  Its 
base  around  the  walls  extended  about  twelve  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  Its  cold  gray  heartless  aspect  was  anything  but 
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attractive  and  we  shuddered  at  the  very  contemplation.  Such 
gloomy  forebodings  were  in  no  way  relieved  when  we  landed 
at  the  wharf  late  that  afternoon  and  were  marched  through  the 
gaping  sally  part  which  looked  like  the  great  mouth  of  some 

ferocious  beast  about  to  swallow  us. We  were  marched 

up  the  stairs  on  a circular  gallery  that  ran  around  the  interior 
of  the  fort  and  one  by  one  we  were  invited  into  the  guard  room 
where  subjected  to  a close  search  and  relieved  of  pocket  knives 
and  most  of  such  little  trinkets.  Articles  of  each  prisoner 
were  folded  separately  and  labeled  with  his  name  in  order  that 
they  might  be  returned  to  owners  when  they  left  this  abode  of 

and  happiness — which,  however,  the  trustees  forgot 

to  do. 


It  had  turned  very  cold  and  we  suffered  about  two  hours 
while  this  search  was  going  on,  and  were  then  divided  into 
squads  and  carried  down  stairs  to  be  put  in  the  casemates  of 
which  there  were  five.  Doors  were  unlocked  and  we  were  ush- 
ered in  and  left  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  I was  unfortunate  in 
being  separated  from  best  friends,  but  was  very  fortunate  in 
finding,  unexpectedly,  some  of  my  old  friends  already  occupants 
of  the  casements  in  which  it  fell  my  lot  to  be  stored.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  were  locked  on  us,  we  looked  about  to  see  what  we 
could  see,  which  was  very  little,  as  it  was  then  dark.  The  case- 
mates were  about  seventy  steps  long  with  five  guns  along  the 
wall,  which  was  the  face  that  looked  toward  the  sea.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stood  a stove  with  a good  fire  which  was 
the  only  attractive  object  that  met  our  gaze,  and  the  five  of 
us  made  for  it.  About  a dozen  grim  looking  men  were  standing 
about  it,  but  they  immediately  gave  way  at  our  approach,  and 
one  invited  us  to  walk  up  and  warm  ourselves,  throwing  the 
stove  door  open,  which  gave  us  more  light.  They  stood  around 
in  silence,  and  we  warmed  in  silence  till  I happened  to  get  in 
the  light  from  the  stove  door  when  a big  black  bearded  man 
jumped  up  and  caught  me  in  his  arms.  I soon  found  that  my 
new  friend  was  an  old  pilot  who  lived  a few  miles  above  Fort 
Morgan,  and  at  whose  table  I had  taken  many  a glass  of  milk 
when  rambling  about  the  peninsular.  He  had  been  captured 
some  months  before  on  a blockade  runner,  and  this  casemate  had 
been  his  home.  His  name  was  Billy  Wilson,  better  known  as 
Black  Bill,  though  a white  man.  He  had  not  heard  from  his 
family  and  friends  for  months  and  had  so  much  to  say,  and  to 
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hear,  that  he  hardly  let  me  sleep  that  night.  He  assisted  a 
young  Floridian  and  myself  in  preparing  a bed  on  a vacant  gun 
carriage  not  far  from  the  stove.  I say  vacant  only  meaning  that 
it  had  not  been  apprepriated  by  other  prisoners.  The  gun  was 
mounted,  but  being  rolled  from  the  battery  we  found  enough 
room  on  the  sills  of  the  carriage  between  the  chasis  and  the 
wall  to  lie  down.  The  tongue  of  this  gun  carriage  worked  in  a 
pivot  in  the  wall.  It  was  not  long  before  we  found  out  that 
the  rats  had  a home  in  the  foundation  of  the  Fort,  and  that  they 
made  their  exits  and  entrance  through  this  hole  in  the  wall. 


We  asked  Captain  Billy  to  tell  us  something  about  the  daily 
program  of  business  observed  at  Fort  Lafayette,  and  he  informed 
us  as  follows:  The  doors  of  the  casemates  are  opened  soon  after 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  the  inmates  invited  to  fall  in  line 
to  march  through  the  kitchen  to  get  breakfast.  Each  prisoner 
was  furnished  with  a tin  cup  and  had  no  use  for  more  table 
furniture.  The  kitchen  occupied  one  of  the  casemates.  A long 
table  laid  from  the  table  door  to  a large  cauldron — along  this 
table  we  would  find  a piece  of  bread  and  upon  it  a small  slice 
of  fat  pork  or  lean  beef  for  each  man  in  the  casemate.  At  the 
cauldron  we  would  find  sometimes  in  the  morning  a vilanous 
concoction  which  they  called  coffee,  and  each  man  got  his  cup 
full.  In  the  afternoon  about  three  o’clock  we  got  dinner  in  the 
same  way  and  a cup  of  bean  soup  from  the  cauldron,  seven 
beans  to  each  cup.  We  got  no  supper  and  about  dark  the  case- 
mate was  locked  up  for  the  night.  Every  time  the  relief  was 
changed  in  the  night  the  doors  were  unlocked  and  we  were 
counted.  During  the  day  when  the  doors  were  opened,  we  were 
allowed  to  visit  from  one  casemate  to  another,  and  to  promenade 
in  a narrow  banquette  that  ran  along  the  front  of  the  casemates, 
on  condition  that  we  would  behave  like  good  little  boys,  and  make 
no  noise. 

There  were  three  companies  of  troops  in  the  garrison.  They 
were  quartered  above  us  around  the  fort.  The  post  was  com- 
manded by  one  Colonel  Martin  Burke,  an  old  Army  officer — too 
old  and  decrepit  for  active  service  in  the  field,  but  active  enough 
in  the  fort.  For  his  lynx  eyes  seemed  to  see  everything  that 
transpired.  He  was  a perfect  martinet  in  discipline  and  strict 
in  obeying  and  forcing  orders  from  headquarters.  He  would 
have  slaved  every  man  in  his  charge  to  death  if  ordered  to  do  so. 
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and  then  have  shed  tears  over  their  graves,  I think,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a man  of  a naturally  good  heart.  His  subalterns 
aped  their  master.  A surgeon  from  Fort  Richmond  Long  Island 
came  over  every  morning  to  give  pills  to  those  who  complained. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  there,  the  winter  turned  very  cold,  but 
we  were  allowed  a pretty  good  supply  of  coal  and  managed  to 
keep  our  fires  up  day  and  night  and  thereby  made  our  casemates 
tolerably  comfortable.  Our  principle  amusements  were  playing 
chess,  and  watching  ships,  of  which  there  was  a never  ending 
stream  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  nationalities  constantly  passing  us. 
Another  source  of  pastime  was  peeping  through  the  embrasures 
at  the  different  and  distant  points  they  commanded.  From  one 
point,  on  a fair  day,  we  could  get  a glimpse  of  the  great  city  of 
Gotham,  lying  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor.  We  could  see  most 
of  the  steeples  of  Trinity  Church,  which  appeared  to  to  wer  above 
every  other  prominent  object  about  the  city.  And  sometimes  we 
would  look  at  the  tall  spire  on  Sunday  morning  and  wonder  if 
the  good  Christian  people  who.  were  kneeling  in  prayer  beneath 
it  remembered  us  in  their  visions.  Another  embrasure  com- 
manded a part  of  the  shore  of  Long  Island  just  opposite  us,  and 
so  near  that  when  the  snows  had  covered  the  earth,  we  could  see 
the  merry  sleigh  parties  dashing  along  the  shore  and  even  hear 
‘The  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  etc.”  The 
most  picturesque  view  was,  however,  that  which  looked  out  upon 
the  Jersey  shore.  On  that  side,  a long  line  of  hills  and  hand- 
some brown  stone  and  brick  residences  made  a landscape,  which 
was  very  pretty  as  the  snow  fell.  Some  days  we  could  see  little 
flags  floating  from  the  housetops  of  those  mansions,  sometimes 
not.  I learned  that  it  was  a convenient  way  the  inmates  had 
adopted  to  inform  visitors  whether  their  house  was  open  or  not 
for  company  that  day.  It  has  been  said  that  man  must  have 
some  object  to  love — we  found  a singular  exemplification  of  its 
truth  in  the  first  casemate  I was  stored  in.  There  were  about 
seventy  old  saliors  in  this  casemate  and  they  had  three  cats 
looked  upon  as  common  property,  and  petted  and  carressed  by 
these  rough  men  as  tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  babies.  They 
seemed  to  reverence  the  three  pets  almost  as  much  as  did  th 
Ancient  Egyptians,  who  looked  upon  them  as  sacred  animals. 
Not  long  after  I had  been  with  them  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fort  received  a present  of  a Newfoundland  dog  and  the  special 
delight  of  the  canine  was  to  chase  and  worry  the  felines.  When 
the  guards  would  unlock  the  casemate  doors  at  night,  the  first 
dog  in  would  be  the  Newfoundland,  and  he  would  dash  in  and 
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chase  up  and  down  and  over  the  men,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  other  dogs  and  to  the  chargin  of  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
would  have  killed  the  dog,  if  possible,  but  they  had  no  such  im- 
plements with  which  to  effect  the  murderous  design  and  had 
to  submit.  If  maledictions  would  have  killed  him,  the  dog  would 
have  died.  In  a week  or  so  our  cats  deserted  us,  and  in  a short 
time  after  their  departure  we  were  invaded  by  armies  of  rats, 
which  came  out  under  our  gun  carriages  and  stole  socks  and  such 
articles,  nibbled  shoes  and  sometimes  nipped  the  feet  of  the 
sleepers.  This  change  from  cats  to  rats  was  deplored  by  all, 
save  my  companion  of  the  gun  carriage.  He,  like  some  others, 
had  been  complaining  that  rations  were  not  sufficient,  and  that 
he  was  hungry  all  the  time,  and  would  soon  starve  unless  he  got 
more  to  eat.  When  the  rats  came,  he  made  a most  ingenious 
trap  with  a board  he  picked  up  and  set  it  under  the  carriage; 
as  soon  as  the  men  got  quiet  at  night,  we  heard  the  rats  coming 
and  pretty  soon  the  trap  fell — and  a rat  squeeled — my  com- 
panion was  up  in  an  instant,  and  grabbed  his  victim.  We  had 
an  old  frying  pan  that  fit  on  top  of  the  stove  which  we  used 
sometimes  to  make  lobskouse  by  mixing  up  the  bread,  meat  and 
soup,  and  frying  it.  He  soon  made  a gravy  with  the  fat  pork 
he  had  saved  from  his  dinner,  skinned  and  fried  his  rat,  and  ate 
it  with  gusto.  He  used  his  rats  economically,  as  you  would 
chickens  in  a pen ; — catching  one  every  night,  he  would  put  away 
his  trap  till  next  night.  He  frequently  invited  me  to  partake 
of  his  fried  rat,  but  I always  declined. 

About  the  first  of  December  the  young  boy  from  Florida 
whom  I have  ministered,  took  a fever  which  soon  deprived  him 
of  his  appetite — at  least  for  such  food  as  we  received — and 
rendered  him  too  weak  to  walk.  We  nursed  the  little  fellow  as 
well  as  we  could,  but  he  needed  the  presence  of  a ministering 
angel  in  the  form  of  a woman  to  soothe  and  console  him.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  could  get  the  Doctor  to  bring  him  any 
little  delicacy  to  eat.  When  he  did  it  was  too  late.  The  poor 
boy  was  conscious  of  his  approaching  end  and  his  only  com- 
plaint was  that  he  should  die  so  far  from  his  mother  and  sisters. 
After  his  death,  they  placed  him  in  a coffin  and  took  him  away 
to  be  buried,  we  knew  not  where,  as  no  friend  was  allowed  to 
accompany  his  remains  to  the  grave.  In  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember I succeeded  in  getting  transferred  where  some  of  my 
friends  had  been  put,  and  the  time  passed  more  pleasantly.  How- 
ever, the  change  was  not  beneficial  to  my  health,  as  the  case- 
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mate  was  much  smaller  and  more  crowded.  We  possessed 
several  advantages  in  it,  however,  not  enjoyed  by  others.  Some 
members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  had  been  imprisoned  in 
this  casemate,  and  they  had  a shelf  put  all  around  above  their 
little  bedsteads,  and  several  shelves  put  up  in  one  end,  where 
they  kept  their  crockery  ware  and  folding  table.  When  these 
gentlemen  v/ere  released,  they  left  their  books  and  fixtures  as 
a legacy  to  whoever  was  imprisoned  in  the  same  casemate  during 
the  war.  The  shelf  was  a great  convenience  to  us — each  man 
had  about  two  feet  for  his  own  use,  and  was  required  to  keep 
all  his  little  traps  on  the  territory  alloted  to  him.  To  prevent 
inextricable  confusion  we  had  to  be  very  orderly  and  systematic. 
The  crockery  we  had  little  use  for,  but  on  Sundays  we  rolled  out 
the  folding  table,  and  went  through  the  form  of  dining — Judge 
P.  Q.  Wright,  a venerable  looking  old  gentleman,  a state  prisoner, 
saying  grace  for  the  party.  These  dinners  were  very  pleasant 
to  all  save  the  flunkey.  The  flunkey  was  a detail  of  one  from 
amongst  ourselves,  who  did  all  the  sweeping  and  washing  of  the 
dishes  for  one  week,  and  he  could  never  see  the  use  of  using  the 
cups  and  plates  for  eating  such  rations  as  we  had.  In  my  new 
casemate  I found  Ferguson  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Ruben  Thorn, 
O’Donohue,  Judge  Wright  and  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  and 
several  others.  General  Pryor  had  just  been  sent  there,  and  he 
chafed  terribly  at  being  locked  up  in  such  narrow  quarters,  but 
soon  got  tame  and  as  he  was  a great  talker,  and  a man  of  much 
information,  he  added  greatly  to  our  party’s  entertainment.  In 
the  next  casemate  to  us  was  Admiral  Buchanan  and  his  staff. 
We  were  inspected  every  Sunday  morning  by  Colonel  Burke  in 
the  casemates.  One  morning  while  he  and  his  adjutant  were 
inspecting  Admiral  Buchanan’s  casemate,  the  adjutant  carelessly 
ran  against  the  chair  upon  which  the  Admiral  was  resting  his 
wounded  leg,  and  hurt  him  badly,  but  made  no  apology.  The 
Admiral  gave  him  time  to  apologize;  when  none  was  tendered, 
he  gave  him  the  worst  cussing  I ever  heard.  Colonel  Burke 
attempted  to  shield  his  sub  and  then  the  Old  Admiral  opened  his 
batteries  on  the  commnadant  and  ran  him  out  of  the  casemate. 
He  never  entered  it  again  while  Admiral  Buchanan  was  there. 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  finally  got  per- 
mission to  see  her  husband  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  of  the  day.  When  she  arrived  at  the  Fort,  she  was 
escorted  up  stairs,  and  the  Admiral  had  to  hobble  up  there  on 
crutches  to  see  her.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  they  were 
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separated, — He  forced  to  return  to  his  casemate.  It  was  a sad 
sight  to  see  these  two  old  people  parting  in  tears  under  such 
circumstances.  They  had  not  met  for  a long  time  before  and 
were  so  much  affected  that  at  first  they  could  not  talk,  and  had 
hardly  recovered  from  their  emotion  when  they  were  rudely 
parted. 


Steamer  Mist 
Alabama  River 

Dear  Cousin: 

I left  home  before  day  this  morning  and  took  the  boat  for 
Dallas  County.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  “pour  passer  le  temps” 
today,  will  resume  my  story. 

Of  course  little  occured  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  and  I have  but  little  to  add  concerning  it.  Noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  watch  the  ships,  the  floating  ice,  the  falling 
snow,  play  chess,  and  to  talk,  and  when  we  did  this  day  after 
day  for  two  months,  such  amusements  grew  wearisome  and 
ennui  intruded  upon  us. 

Captain  Tom  succeeded  in  getting  several  pipes  and  a pack- 
age of  smoking  tobacco,  and  after  we  were  locked  up  at  night 
the  clouds  of  smoke  ascended  from  these  pipes  of  war  till  the 
casemate  would  be  almost  filled,  and  the  ventilation  was  not 
sufficient  to  bear  it  away,  so  we  had  t osleep  in  this  impure 
atmosphere.  It  liked  to  have  killed  the  whole  party. 

Christmas  morning  Captain  Tom  inveigled  from  the  cook 
a piece  of  raw  beef,  and  we  expected  to  have  a dining  to  which 
several  friends  were  invited.  Thinking  that  a few  hours  freezing 
in  the  snow  would  be  beneficial,  we  took  an  opportunity  when 
the  sentinel  was  not  watching  and  buried  it  in  a bank  of  snow 
just  outside  the  door.  Then  we  all  visited  one  of  the  large 
casemates  to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Episcopal  Service  by  an 
Englishman  who  had  been  captured  a short  time  before.  After 
services,  we  noticed  as  we  returned  to  our  casemate  that  several 
Yanks  were  watching  us  with  a comical  expression  of  counten- 
ance, which  we  thought  a little  singular,  but  the  cause  of  their 
good  humor  was  discovered  when  we  reached  the  buried  place  of 
our  roast.  The  confounded  dog — he  who  had  persecuted  the  cats 
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— following  the  guidance  of  his  keen  olfactories,  had  found  and 
dug  up  and  borne  off  the  beef,  levaing  his  tracks  to  tell  the 
tale.  Our  invitations  to  dinner  had  been  greedily  accepted  and, 
of  course,  we  were  sorry  the  dog  had  treated  us  so.  However,  in 
a little  while  we  all  laughed  at  it  as  a good  canine  joke  and  our 
guests  enjoyed  the  bean  soup  and  rations  which  each  contributed 
to  the  feast  with  merriment. 

Our  flunkey  for  that  week  was  the  witty  Irishman,  O’Dono- 
hue, and  he  kept  the  table  in  roars  of  laughter.  He  played  the 
character  of  “King’s  Jester”  to  perfection. 

One  morning  early  in  February,  just  as  we  had  drawn  our 
breakfast  and  before  we  had  time  to  eat,  all  hands,  that  is  the 
war  prisoners,  were  ordered  into  line.  We  were  allowed  a few 
minutes  to  pack  our  worldly  goods  and  as  the  inmates  of  our 
casemate  were  about  to  leave  their  bread  and  meat,  I hastily 
gathered  it  up  in  a tin  bucket  and  fell  into  line  with  my  baggage 
and  bucket.  Did  not  care  to  be  caught  as  we  were  the  first  day 
out  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  I saved  the  pro- 
visions, for  we  received  no  rations  till  the  next  day  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  line  was  divided  and  one  half  sent  to  Fort  Warren  and 
the  other  to  Fort  Delaware — it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  in  the  latter 
party.  Some  of  my  friends,  among  them  Carey  and  Campbell, 
went  with  the  others,  much  to  my  regret,  for  long  association 
with  them  and  a few  others  that  parted  from  us  made  them  very 
dear  to  me.  I never  saw  them  again  till  the  war  was  over. 


The  trip  through  Jersey,  among  the  hills,  was  an  agreeable 
change  to  us  after  the  long  and  close  confinement  in  Fort 
Delaware  (Lafayette).  Some  of  the  men  who  were  thinly  clad 
suffered  from  cold,  but  most  of  us  had  winter  clothing.  I had 
just  finished  a jacket  and  pair  of  pants  for  myself,  made  of  a 
blue  blanket  and  they  did  me  good  service. 

As  we  were  escorted  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
some  of  the  lookers  on  appeared  to  feel  a sympathy  for  us,  but 
most  expressed  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  Rebels  in  such  a 
dilemma. 
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The  next  day  we  took  a steamer  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Delaware.  Fort  Delaware  looked  like  a larger  addition  of  La- 
fayette, and  we  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  immured  in 
casemate  dungeons  again.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  we 
were  to  take  lodgings  in  the  pen.  The  pen  was  a large  enclosure 
with  a dividing  wall  on  one  side.  The  officers  were  placed  on 
the  other  from  the  enlisted  men.  We  were  turned  loose  in  the 
first  and  left  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 


We  found  that  the  barracks  occupied  three  sides  of  our 
division,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  a place  in  some  of 
them  to  sleep.  These  barracks  were  all  under  the  same  shed, 
and  divided  into  sub-divisions,  large  enough  to  hold  about  a hun- 
dred men  each.  There  were  three  tiers  of  shelves  in  each,  where 
we  flew  up  to  roost  at  night;  at  least  such  as  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a perch  in  the  upper  roosts.  It  fell  to  our  lot  to 
sleep  for  some  time  in  a corner  of  one  casemate  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  grease  and  scraps  had  been  thrown  until  it  defied 
all  our  efforts  to  clean  it.  Col.  Montgomery  felt  satisfied  that 
the  surroundings  would  give  him  smallpox,  and  so  it  did,  at 
least,  varioloid.  About  the  third  night  he  took  high  fever,  be- 
came delirous,  and  remained  so  till  next  day,  when  we  got  a 
Doctor  to  examine  him.  He  pronounced  the  case  smallpox.  When 
Montgomery  became  conscious,  and  was  informed  of  his  malady, 
he  wanted  us  to  knock  him  in  the  head,  but  instead,  we  had  him 
put  in  the  hospital  outside  the  barracks,  where  he  got  in  the 
ward  of  a good  old  Irish  woman  who  nursed  him  safely  through, 
and  sent  him  back  as  handsome  as  ever.  We  were  asked  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  if  we  had  registered,  but  we  had  not, 
for  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  had  not  shown  us  any  book.  After  ex- 
planation, we  learned  that  at  the  end  of  the  dining  hall,  a large 
bulletin  board  was  kept  where  all  notices  were  posted,  and  where 
new  arrivals  registered  their  names,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
charged,  but  to  let  any  acquaintance  they  might  have  among  the 
thousands  of  guests  know  that  they  had  come,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  call,  etc.  A few  hours  after  registering 
our  names  and  addresses,  each  of  us  was  called  on  by  old  acquain- 
tances, of  war,  and  ante  bellum  times.  Several  Mobilians  came 
to  welcome  me,  and  I soon  felt  at  home. 


We  were  fed  very  much  as  at  Lafayette.  That  is,  each  man 
received  a tin  cup,  and  the  divisions  marched  into  the  mess  hall 
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in  regular  order,  received  their  pieces  of  meat  and  bread,  his  cup 
of  attenuated  rice  or  bean  soup.  It  was  a funny  sight  to  see  the 
high  roosters  scrambling  down  as  the  chief  of  the  Division  would 
call  out  “Breakfast  Call !”  or  “Dinner  Call”.  I never  see  chickens 
pitching  down  from  their  roost  in  the  morning  to  the  call  of 
chick,  chick,  chick,  without  thinking  of  those  hungry  scramblers. 


We  found  Fort  Delaware  a world  within  itself.  There  were 
artistic  workers  in  all  sorts  of  handicraft,  and  I shall  never  cease 
to  regret  that  I did  not  preserve  and  bring  home  some  of  the 
wonderful  trinkets  manufactured  by  these  patient  workers  in 
metals,  bones,  shells  and  guttapercha.  Among  the  prisoners 
there  were  shining  lights  from  all  the  professions,  and  if  one 
was  literarily  inclined,  he  could  hear  lectures  most  any  night  on 
some  scientific  subject,  astronomy,  government,  chemistry, — 
all  had  lecturers  in  the  field. 

There  were  many  preachers,  and  we  had  prayer  meetings 
and  sermons  frequently.  The  amusements  were  various,  jump- 
ing,  foot  racing,  gambling,  card  playing,  catching  little  fish  with 
pin  hooks,  and  last,  but  not  least,  chess  playing.  As  the  little 
fishes  were  caught  by  the  pin  hook  anglers  to  be  fried  and 
eaten,  perhaps  it  is  improper  to  call  fishing  an  amusement. 

By  far  the  most  innocent  and  popular  pastime  was  chess 
wlTich  is  the  most  absorbing  of  all  games,  and  next  to  a spell  of 
sea  sickness,  comes  nearer  to  making  a man  forget  his  sweet- 
heart than  anything  I know. 

The  sentinels  were  posted  outside  the  barracks  so  that  we 
were  comparatively  free.  The  Commandant  of  the  prison,  having 
an  eye  to  business,  allowed  a sutter  to  sell  a good  many  articles 
of  convenience  and  provisions  to  the  prisoners  clandestinely. 
Money  sent  to  prisoners  was  kept  outside  and  little  ad  valorem 
paste  board  chips  given  to  him,  which  were  quickly  redeemed 
o.;  tiie  sutter  shop  as  he  charged  about  four  prices  for  eveij 
thing. 

At  high  tide  the  water  was  let  into  the  ditches  which  ran 
across  the  prison  yard  and  on  the  banks  of  these  little  streams 
washing  and  fishing  was  done.  The  charge  for  washing  was  five 
cents  a piece,  and  as  each  prisoner  generally  washed  his  own 
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light  pieces  and  gave  to  the  professional  washermen  heavy 
articles,  such  as  old  coats,  blankets,  etc.  they  earned  their 
money.  At  one  time  the  war  department  became  lenient  for  a 
few  weeks  and  allowed  small  boxes  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
the  prisoners.  About  once  a week  after  the  boxes  had  accumu- 
lated, the  commissary  sergeant  would  take  his  stand  on  a plat- 
form at  one  end  of  the  fence  dividing  the  pens  and  sing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  “Box  Call.”  The  cheerful  summons  would  be 
repeated  by  every  man  who  heard  it  and  soon  the  campus  and 
barracks  would  resound  with  the  “box  call”.  Every  man,  old  and 
young,  high  and  low,  big  and  little,  would  make  for  the  corner 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  as  though  each  felt  assured  that  his  time 
to  receive  a box  had  arrived.  Only  those  who  had  friends  in 
the  North  received  boxes,  but  every  fellow,  even  if  he  had  never 
met  a man  raised  north  of  Masons  and  Dixons  Line,  even  if  his 
home  had  been  in  the  piney  woods  of  Florida  or  Alabama,  would 
break  his  neck  almost  to  get  there  in  time  to  hear  the  box 
names  called,  with  an  idea  that  some  unknown  friend  would 
send  him  a box.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  we  piney 
woods  chaps  were  invariably  disappointed,  but  still  we  never 
failed  to  run  at  the  sound  of  box  call. 

I was  glad  for  one  when  the  old  rules  were  enforced,  for  it 
only  tended  to  create  discontent  among  the  prisoners  without 
adding  much  to  their  material  comfort.  While  this  thing  lasted, 
an  old  soldier  was  limping  along  in  his  tattered  gray  habiliments, 
worn  to  patches  by  long  service,  by  the  platform  one  evening 
when  he  was  accosted  by  some  women  rigged  out  in  gaj^  and 
handsome  trappings  who  were  standing  there  to  watch  the  prison- 
ers. He  made  a civil  reply,  but  soon  felt  himself  grievously 
insulted  by  something  they  said,  and  he  determined  to  drive 
them  from  their  observatory,  so  he  turned  and  hollwoed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  “box  call.”  In  a moment  two  thousand  lean  and 
hungry  looking  men  were  coming  at  break  neck  speed  toward 
the  corner,  and  such  a getting  down  stairs  you  never  saw.  The 
females  never  gazed  at  us  from  that  stand  point  again. 


The  enlisted  men  and  officers  used  to  communicate  by 
means  of  rock  telegraph.  That  is,  if  one  on  our  side  wished  to 
send  a message  to  one  on  the  other,  he  would  write  his  dispatch, 
tie  it  to  a rock,  slip  out  at  night  near  the  wall  and  throw  it  high 
over  the  sentinels  walking  along  the  top  of  the  dividing  wall. 
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and  next  morning  some  man  would  pick  it  up  and  deliver  it. 
Many  times  the  men  on  our  side  promanading  about  the  campus 
would  recive  a rock  dispatch  on  the  head  with  stunning  effect 

Two  enterprising  men  over  the  wall  determined  to  visit  our 
side  to  sell  som.e  trinkets  they  had  made,  and  succeeded  by 
crawling  through  the  moat  under  a wide  bridge.  They  had  to 
cut  a picket  at  each  side.  They  made  several  successful  trips 
but  finally  were  discovered.  The  Yanks  fastened  the  opposite 
picket  from'  them,  and  the  next  rainy  night  they  went  into  the 
trap — the  hole  through  which  they  had  passed  was  closed  up 
behind  them,  and  the  poor  fellows  liked  to  have  frozen  to 
death  before  they  begged  for  mercy.  They  received  some  light 
punishment  and  their  goods  were  confiscated. 

Two  officers  fixed  up  a bath  house  on  the  side  of  the 
moat  with  a large  tub  and  four  blankets  for  screens.  One  sat 
on  top  and  poured  the  water  from  a bucket  on  the  man  in  the 
tub  while  the  other  dipped  and  handed  up  the  bucket.  My  friend, 
Montgomery,  concluded  to  take  a shower  bath  one  day  and  when 
the  first  cold  water  struck  him,  he  jumped,  slippsd  and  com- 
menced falling.  His  downfall  did  not  reach  its  lowest  depths 
till  he  landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  mud  in  the  moat.  He  demol- 
ished the  frail  bath  house  and  knocked  the  man  up  aloft  into  the 
tub,  wounding  him  pretty  badly  by  the  fall.  Montgomery  stood 
up  in  the  mud  and  water  fully  a minute  before  he  could  determine 
what  to  do.  He  looked  “grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar”  and  some 
two  hundred  men  that  looked  on  seemed  to  think  he  looked 
funny,  for  they  laughed  immoderately.  Montgomery  did  not 
laugh,  neither  did  he  swear,  for  what  could  do  justice  to  such 
an  occasion.  He  reminded  me  of  Milton’s  description  in  book  3 — 
I believe  it  is  w'here  he  makes  the  arch  fiend  give  vent  to  his 
pent  up  feelings  in  those  lines  which  commence  “me  miserable, 
which  way  shall  I fly” — the  rest  you  can  read  for  yourself. 

Just  before  our  arrival  at  Delaware  some  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  Hilton  Head  in  S.  Carolina  to  be  put  under  the  fire 
of  Confederate  guns,  because  the  Yanks  said  some  of  their  men 
were  kept  in  Charleston  during  the  siege,  were  returned  in  a 
most  lamentable  condition.  Many  had  died  from  starvation  and 
abuse,  and  the  living  were  like  walking  skeletons.  To  alleviate 
the  suffering  to  some  degree  a minstrel  band  was  formed  by  the 
Lest  musicians,  who  gave  weekly  concerts  for  their  benefit.  The 
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proceeds,  consisting  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  sutter’s 
checks,  were  divided  out  amongst  the  needy.  E,  T.  — now 

the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Com.  of  Industrial  Resources, 
and  Fuller  Manley,  the  book  man  in  Mobile,  were  members  of 
this  band — both  were  old  college  mates  of  mine.  Colonel  Lowe, 
who  had  cut  a figure  in  the  last  Legislature  of  Alabama,  was 
also  a member,  but  his  only  duty  was  to  come  out  solo,  look 
solemn  and  sing  “I  am  dying  Egypt,  dying”  very  loud. 

A good  many  original  songs  were  composed  by  the  prison 
poets  and  dedicated  to  the  Hilton  Headers  and  sung  with  “great 
applause”.  Among  them  the  songs — “In  the  prison  of  Fort 
Delaware — and  Georgia  Militia”. 

The  first  is  a graphic  description  of  prison  life  and  I will 
cive  it  to  you  in  full. 


Steamer  Mist 
August  8,  1872 

Dear  Cousin  Leila: 

I will  now  give  you  a short  sketch  of  my  return  home  and 
draw  these  “few  remarks”  to  a close.  I might  say  a good  deal 
more  but  for  the  presence  of  Cousins  Jennie  and  Ora.  They  got 
on  the  boat  this  morning  just  as  rosy  fingered  Aurora  opened 
the  gates  of  the  east  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  look  so 
sweet  and  pretty  that  I find  their  society  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  reminiscences  of  the  unhappy  past. 

I,  with  about  seven  hundred  others,  was  released  in  the 
latter  part  of  June — long  after  the  last  gun  had  been  fired 
and  the  Confederate  flag  tattered  and  torn  and  fallen  from  the 
brave  hands  which  had  upheld  it  with  such  endurance  and  forti- 
tude as  to  challenge  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Many  who  had  been  in  prison  for  months — some  for  years — 
wept  like  heartbroken  children  when  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender 
reached  us.  Of  course,  we  were  anxious  to  reach  our  respective 
homes  as  soon  as  possible  and  lost  no  time  on  the  way.  Seven 
were  from  Mobile  and  after  waiting  in  New  York  four  days, 
we  were  shipped  with  some  three  hundred  others  on  that  ill 
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fated  steamer,  the  Evening  Star,  to  New  Orleans.  We  were 
kept  on  the  forward  end  of  the  boat  exposed  to  rain  and  rough 
weather  for  six  days.  When  they  turned  us  loose  in  the  Crescent 
City,  we  were  sliill  entitled  to  transportation  to  Mobile,  but 
learning  that  it  would  be  some  days  before  a transport  left 
and  only  two  days  before  a steamboat,  commanded  by  an  old 
Mobilian — my  party  left  the  guardian  ship  which  was  so  dis- 
tasteful and  irksome  and  concluded  to  work  or  beg  our  passage 
on  the  steamboat.  Mr.  Morse  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  who  knew 
one  of  the  party,  kindly  invited  us  to  meals  at  the  Hotel,  but  could 
not  give  us  a place  to  sleep,  as  his  house  was  crowded.  We  were 
thankful  for  his  kindness  and  I presume  all  paid  him  for  the 
meals  which  we  relished  so  much  as  soon  as  able,  so  that  he  has 
found  true  the  saying  “Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
after  many  days  it  will  return  to  you.” 


The  first  night  we  spread  our  tents  in  the  Jackson  Square 
near  the  base  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  that  grim  old  hero,  and 
slept  soundly,  as  he  stood  guard  over  our  slumbers.  He  must 
have  wept  “iron  tears”  to  see  the  Southern  soldiers  coming 
home  from  the  wars  in  such  a plight,  but  I saw  no  indication  of 
tears  on  his  countenance  next  morning. 


We  reached  the  boat  next  evening  and  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  July  we  arrived  in  Mobile.  As  we  went  up  Dauphin  Street, 
we  saw  thousands  of  the  newly  enfranchised  brethern  gathered 
in  and  about  the  public  square  with  flags  and  with  songs  cele- 
brating the  jubilee. 


I found  Dr.  Knott  in  his  office  and  learned  from  him  that 
homefolks  were  well  and  was  thereby  much  relieved,  as  I had 
not  heard  from  home  for  nearly  three  months. 

In  a few  days  more  I reached  home — a wiser  but  I fear  not  a 
better  man. 

All  of  my  party  found  on  making  inquiry  in  Mobile  that  our 
old  sweethearts  had  married  other  fellows  and  we  died  of  broken 
hearts,  but  after  a while  we  came  to  life  again  and  since  that 
time  none  of  us  believe  that  men  can  be  killed  dead  by  cupid’s 
villainous  shafts.  ' ■ 
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Remember  “you  should  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth” 
and  pass  over  the  many  mistakes  your  eye  has  met  (if  it  has 
perused  these  pages).  The  first  part  was  written  under  fire, 
the  second  chapter,  or  most  thereof,  on  a journey, — circum- 
stances not  conducive  to  ellegant  composition.  And  how  can 
you  expect  a man  to  spell  correctly  when  bomb  shells  are  scaring 
him  every  minute,  or  when  a steamboat  shakes  his  letters  about 
“promiscuous  like”. 

Moral:  Keep  out  of  wars  if  you  can  help  it.  But  if  you 

women  insist  on  voting  you  have  got’to  do  a part  of  the  fighting 
when  wars  come  along. 

May  you  live  long  and  be  happy  and  may  you  never  be  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  the  wish 


Of  your  affectionate  Cousin 
H.  Austin 


Come  listen  to  my  ditty,  I will  while  away  a minit. 

And  if  I didn’t  think  it,  I would  not  begin  it, 

’Tis  about  life  in  prison,  so  forward  bend  your  heads. 

And  ril  tell  you  in  a minute  how  they  treat  the  poor  Confeds. 

Chorus 

In  the  Prison  of  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware, 

In  the  Prison  of  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware, 

Chorus  2 

Dey  put  you  in  de  barracks,  de  barracks  in  divisions. 

An  dey  elects  a chief  who  bosses  de  provisions. 

He  keeps  de  money  letters,  keeps  order  in  de  room, 
and  Hoilers  like  de  debit  if  you  upset  his  spittoon. 

Chorus  3 

In  de  galvenized  quarters  dere  lives  a jolly  crew, 

Deres  a Colonel,  deres  a Major  and  a General  or  two, 

Deses  big  bugs  have  some  privileges ; dey  has  a separate  yard. 
And  goes  just  where  dey  pleases,  sepin  outside  the  guard. 
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Chorus  4 

Deres  anoder  lot  of  fellow  and  a cunning  dog  de  are, 

Dey  gets  an  empty  barrel,  and  den  sets  up  a bar, 

Dey  gets  some  viniger  and  molasses,  for  whiskey  is  to  dear, 
Dey  mix  it  with  potato  peels,  and  den  dey  call  it  beer. 

Chorus  5 

Some  officers  do  de  washing,  and  some  make  de  fires, 

So  hot  on  a summers  day  that  ebery  one  espires. 

Some  work  in  gutter — pircha,  some  walk  about  the  yards, 
And  many  make  dere  libin  by  turin  of  the  card. 

Chorus  6 

Deres  tailor  shops  and  shoe  making. 

Some  french  and  Latin  teachers. 

Some  scratching  ob  de  tiger,  while  anoder  am  a preachin ; 
Some  catching  wit  de  rings,  and  some  swapping  clothes. 
While  a crowd  of  Hilton  Headers  am  giving  nigger  shows. 

Chorus  7 

No  matter  what  youre  doin,  one  ting  am  bery  sartin, 

Dat  ebery  body  ready  from  dis  prison  to  be  startin. 

But  dis  berry  sad  reflection,  makes  ebery  body  grieve. 

Not  a single  debil  knows  when  hes  gwin  to  leave. 

Chorus  8 

Come  white  folks,  heres  my  moral,  deres  nothing  true  below, 
Dis  country  am  a tater  patch,  and  de  debil  got  the  hoe, 
Ebery  man  has  trouble  here,  you  may  go  near  and  far, 

But  de  most  unlucky  person  am  de  prisoner  of  war. 
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GEORGIA  MILITIA 

Sitting  on  the  road  side  on  a Summers  day, 
Chatting  with  my  mess-mates  passing  time  away, 
Lying  in  the  shadow,  underneath  the  trees. 
Goodness  how  delicious  eating  goober  peas. 

Peas,  peas,  peas,  peas. 


Chorus 

Goodness  how  delicious  eating  goober  peas. 

2 

When  a horseman  passes,  soldiers  have  a rule,. 

Of  crying  at  their  loudest ; Minister  heres  your  mule. 

Still  another  pleasure  enchantinger  than  these. 

Is  sitting  down  in  Georgia  grabbling  goober  peas. 

3 

Sometimes  before  a battle,  your  guard  hears  a roar. 

He  says,  “The  Yanks  are  coming,  I hear  their  rifles  moan”, 
But  he  looks  around  in  wonder,  for  what  do  you  think  he  sees. 
The  Georgia  Militia  cracking  goober  peas. 

4 

But  now  we  are  in  prison  and  likely  long  to  stay, 

They  have  us  closely  guarded,  no  chance  to  get  away. 

The  rations  they  are  scanty,  ‘tis  cold  enough  to  freeze, 

I wish  I was  back  in  Georgia  grabbling  goober  peas. 

5 

I think  my  song  has  lasted  almost  long  enough. 

The  subjects  interesting,  the  rhymes  rather  rough, 

I wish  this  war  was  over,  when  free  from  gray  and  fleas. 

We’d  kiss  our  wives  and  sweethearts  and  gobble  goober  peas. 
Peas,  peas,  peas,  peas. 

We’d  kiss  our  wives  and  sweethearts  and  gobble  goober  peas. 
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GENERAL  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON 
By  Sarah  Margaret  Smith,  Eufaula,  Alabama 

In  the  year  1803  in  Washington,  Mason  County,  was  born  a 
great  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Numbered  among  his 
ancestors  were  men  of  distinction — soldiers,  statesmen,  jurists, 
and  others  whose  work  and  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
country  have  been  noteworthy.  Many  of 'them  recur  constantly 
in  the  records  of  state  or  nation,  from  the  period  of  early  settle- 
ment in  colonial  times  and  the  Revolution,  and  down  to  the  pres- 
ent names  of  Johnston,  Preston,  Stoddard,  Hancock,  Clark,  Wick- 
liffe,  Strother,  and  other  of  his  kindred. 

His  wife,  Henrietta  (Preston)  Johnston,  died  when  his 
eldest  son  was  only  four  years  old. 

He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1826.  Shortly  after  gradu- 
ating he  joined  the  United  States  army.  He  served  conspicously 
in  the  army  until  1834.  He  became  connected  with  the  military 
affairs  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  rising  from  one  position  to 
another. 

In  1837  he  superseded  General  Houston  as  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Texan  army.  Next  he  became  Texan  Secretary  of 
War,  also  serving  as  a colonel  of  American  regulars  during  the 
Mexican  War. 

He  took  part  in  the  movement  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States. 

Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  United  States  Volunteers 
and  was  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Three  horses  were  shot 
from  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  attainde  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general  for  his  meritorious  conduct. 

In  1857  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of 
war,  put  him  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  bring  the  Mormons 
of  Utah  to  terms,  which  task  he  managed  with  great  tact. 

He  returned  to  Galveston  in  October,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  its  citizens,  with  whom  he  was  always  a favorite. 

On  May  3,  1861  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
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States  army  and  traveled  by  land  from  California  to  Richmond 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  Confederacy. 

When  he  reached  Richmond,  he  called  upon  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  for  several  days  at  various  intervals  they  conversed  with 
the  freedom  and  confidence  belonging  to  the  close  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  them  for  many  years. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  asked  Jefferson  Davis  what 
duty  he  was  assigned  to.  He  was  very  much  astonished  at 
President  Davis’s  reply — for  he  was  to  serve  in  Texas,  his 
adopted  state. 

He  inquired  how  he  was  to  raise  his  command  and  for  the 
first  time  learned  that  he  had  been  nominated  and  confirmed  as 
a general  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  loss  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  opened  the  river 
routes  to  Nashville  and  North  Alabama.  These  disasters  sub- 
jected General  Johnston  to  very  severe  criticism. 

Since  Fort  Henry  had  fallen  and  Donelson  was  untenable, 
preparations  were  made  at  once  for  a removal  of  the  army  to 
Nashville,  in  rear  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Soon  afterward  he 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Beauregard  to  form  a grand 
junction  so  as  to  protect  Memphis. 

He  struck  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  as  the  battle 
is  sometimes  called.  Grant’s  army  was  driven  in  confusion  to 
the  river.  In  the  moment  of  apparent  victory  General  Johnston 
fell  from  his  horse.  A minie  ball  had  severed  an  artery  in  his 
thigh.  He  bled  to  death  in  fifteen  minutes.  Many  critics  believe 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  death  Grant’s  army  would  have  been 
annihilated  before  Buell  arrived  to  re-enforce  him.  President 
Davis  considered  that  he  had  lost  the  most  brilliant  military  man 
in  the  Confederacy. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  B.  BATE 
By  Alice  Crockett  Webster, 

Virginia  Clay  Clopton  Chapter,  U.D.C.,  Huntsville,  Alabama' 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  reverence 
that  I select  as  my  subject  today  General  William  B.  Bate.  Being 
a personal  friend  of  my  family  strengthens  the  tie.  Among  the 
hosts  of  honored,  noble,  and  illustrious  men  who  led  our  southern 
armies  in  the  great  civil  War  none  was  more  devoted  in  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  body  to  the  cause  of  the  south  than  was  this 
grand  old  General  of  Tennessee,;  William  B.  Bate  who  was  born 
in  the  old  blue  grass  country  of  Sumner,  a county  still  famed 
for  the  sterling  character  of  its  citizenship  and  the  generous 
hospitality  of  its  people.  The  world  cannot  produce  a nobler 
type  of  men  and  women  than  may  there  be  found.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  ancestry  from  whom  they  sprang.  General  Bate 
was  the  son  of  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  came  from  the  old 
pioneer  stock  who  in  the  early  history  of  the  state  invaded  this 
region  with  axe  and  rifle  to  hew  through  the  primeval  forests 
a pathway  for  civilization. 

General  Bate  was  born  near  Old  Bledsoe’s  Lick,  and  within 
sight  of  the  old  fort  where  the  early  settlers  found  protection 
while  yet  the  white  man  had  to  make  good  his  title  to  the  land 
against  his  savage  foe.  There  he  spent  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
until  a fatherless  lad,  he  determined  to  go  forth  alone  to  match 
himself  against  the  world.  He  went  first  to  Nashville  and  se- 
cured a place  as  clerk  on  a steamboat  which  plied  between  Nash- 
ville and  New  Orleans.  The  war  with  Mexico  coming  on,  he 
enlisted  in  the  latter  city,  joining  a company  of  Louisiana  troops 
and  went  to  Mexico.  He  served  out  his  term  of  enlistment  with 
the  Louisiana  troops,  and  then  joined  a company  from  his  own 
state,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  After  his  return  from  Mexico  he  soon 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  graduating  from  Cumberland 
la  w school  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  He  did  not  have  to  wait,  but  at 
once  achieved  marked  success  in  his  profession,  being  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  including  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville, in  the  year  1854.  Just  two  years  after  he  had  been 
licensed  as  a practicing  attorney  in  1856  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Peete  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  loving  and  faithful 

’Date  not  given  but  written  many  years  ago. 
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partner  of  his  long  and  checkered  life,  who  still  survives  him. 
General  Bate  early  developed  a taste  for  politics,  and  as  member 
of  legislature  and  Presidential  elector  on  the  Breckenridge-Lane 
ticket  began  his  political  career,  a career  which  had  already  given 
promise  of  greatness  when  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Secession.  The  martial,  the  military  instinct  in  General 
Bate  was  strong,  and  his  whole  heart  and  soul  was  in  the 
cause  of  the  south.  Neither  then  nor  afterwards,  to  his  dying 
day,  did  he  ever  question  the  justice  of  her  cause  or  permit 
any  man  to  do  so  in  his  presence  without  stern  emphatic  re- 
buke. He  enlisted  as  a private  in  a company  then  forming  at 
Gallatin,  was  made  its  captain,  and  later  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  In  his  eagerness  to  give  his  services  on  the  field 
he  promptly  took  his  regiment  to  Virginia  and  commanded  it  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  As  its  term  of  enlistment  was  about 
to  expire,  so  thoroughly  had  the  rank  and  file  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  commander,  when  the  proposal  was 
made  to  them  to  enlist  for  the  war  the  entire  regiment  stepped 
forward  as  one  man.  There  was  not  one  laggard  in  this  regi- 
ment of  Sumner  County  heroes. 

There  was  another  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  spirit  that 
prevailed  in  this  regiment.  Because  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  had  gone  to  the  front.  Colonel  Bate  had  been  per- 
mitted to  select  the  army  in  which  his  regiment  should  serve, 
and  he  naturally  selected  Tennessee.  Upon  the  transfer  being 
made  all  the  members  of  the  regiment  were  given  a sixty  days’ 
furlough.  Before  this  furlough  had  expired  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  made  the  movement  which  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  at  the  call  of  their  colonel  the  members  of  this 
regiment  voluntarily  abandoned  the  ease  and  comfort  of  home, 
tore  up  their  unexpired  furloughs,  and  hastened  to  report  for 
duty.  For  many  of  them,  it  meant  death  or  mutilating  wounds 
for  this  regiment  was  early  in  the  battle  and  in  the  “focal  and 
foremost  fire.”  In  a desperate  charge  Colonel  Bate  rode  in  the 
very  front  of  his  regiment  and  cheered  them  toward  the  fore. 
While  doing  so  he  received  a wound  which  shattered  his  leg, 
but  he  continued  to  lead  his  regiment  onward  until  faintness 
from  loss  of  blood  caused  the  bridle  reins  to  drop  from  his 
hands  and  until  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him.  In  that 
battle  his  brother  and  brother-in-law  and  a cousin  were  killed 
and  another  severley  wounded,  five  members  of  one  family  in 
one  regiment  weltering  in  their  blood  upon  one  battle  field. 
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Colonel  Bate  lay  for  a long  time  in  peril  of  death  from  his 
terrible  wound.  His  surgeons  decided  amputation  was  necessary, 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  overruled  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeons  and  decided  to  take  the  chance  of  recovery 
without  the  loss  of  his  limb.  His  decision  meant  that  he  would 
take  all  the  chances  of  death  rather  than  become  unservicable 
to  his  country  in  its  hour  of  peril.  He  slowly  recovered  from 
his  wound  and  was  indeed  badly  crippled  throughout  the  war. 
He  returned  to  his  command  on  crutches  as  a Brigadier-General. 
He  was  afterwards  twice  wounded  while  yet  so  badly  crippled 
from  his  former  wound  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  to  his  horse  as 
he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  command.  He  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him  at  Chickamauga,  and  everywhere  and  under 
all  circumstances  he  exhibited  that  same  spirit  that  won  the 
name  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  official  report  of  his  Division 
Commander,  General  Stuart,  at  Chicamauga — “the  indomitable”. 
1 shall  not  dvv^ell  upon  the  details  of  his  military  career.  I 
need  not  do  so — there  are  volumes  of  eulogy  in  the  simple 
statement  that  he  entered  the  army  as  a private  soldier  and  left 
it  as  a Major  General. 

From  the  hopeful  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sad  but  glorious 
chapter  when  he  surrendered  the  ragged,  famished,  battle  torn, 
heroic  remnant  of  his  command,  it  was  the  same  story  of  a de- 
votion that  knew  no  weakness  and  a valor  that  knew  no  fear. 
When  war  was  over  he  returned  to  Nashville  and  soon  com- 
manded an  immense  practice.  And  at  the  time  he  became  Gover- 
nor in  1882  his  firm  had  the  largest  practice  in  the  state.  He 
was  twice  elected  Governor.  So  exemplary  and  satisfactory 
was  the  administration  of  Governor  Bate  the  Democrats  elected 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1887  and  having  taken  his 
seat  for  the  fourth  time  in  that  body  March  4,  just  five  days 
before  his  death.  Although  his  citizenship  and  home  were  in 
Nashville  a city  studded  with  schools,  colleges,  and  churches, 
he  clung  with  filial  devotion  to  his  old  homstead  about  Costa- 
loin  Springs,  some  40  miles  from  Nashville.  A few  years  before 
his  death  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  his  mother 
had  been  a member,  and  in  which  she  had  worshiped  down  to 
her  death,  located  near  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  He  wished 
to  be  and  was  baptized  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  little  stream 
in  which  his  mother  years  before  had  been  immersed.  This 
was  all  done  without  the  people  of  Nashville,  a city  of  150,000 
people  knowing  anything  about  it  for  some  time  afterwards. 
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There  were  small  and  large  Baptist  churches  in  Nashville  that 
were  thoroughly  religiously  conducted  whose  membership  was 
composed  of  his  intimate  friends  and  comrades,  to  whom  he 
was  always  devoted.  This  unusual  act  must  have  been  prompted 
by  his  devotion  to  that  “spot  of  sunshine”  where  he  was  reared, 
and  reverence  for  mother,  mother’s  church,  and  her  old  church 
house.  He  followed  mother’s  example,  stepped  into  mother’s 
footprints  down  to  the  little  stream  and  down  into  the  very 
pool  where  she  years  before  was  baptized.  I cannot  close  without 
adverting  to  the  happy  domestic  life  of  General  Bate.  His  home 
was  not  only  his  castle,  it  was  his  temple,  and  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  were  his  constant  thought.  On  one  occasion, 
when  on  some  public  ceremonial  a compliment  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
Bate. 

‘T  thank  you,”  he  said  to  those  who  paid  this  tribute  to 
her  he  loved  best.  ”I  thank  you  for  this  compliment  to  my  wife, 
and  I challenge  any  man  to  have  a better  right  to  feel  more 
kindly  and  lovingly  to  the  beautiful  and  charming  women  of 
Alabama  than  I do.  You  will  pardon  the  personality  when  I say 
that  in  the  long  ago — and  it  seems  but  yesterday — it  was  in  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Sano,  overlooking  a valley  that  smiled  with  delight 
that  I was  given,  underneath  a wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  sweet  girl  flowers  that  grew  and 
bloomed  in  that  refined  and  cultivated  social  garden.  She  has 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  my  companion  and  comfort — 
through  war  and  peace,  through  weal  and  woe,  through  good 
and  evil  fortune.  And  although  she  has  gone  into  motherhood 
and  grandmotherhood,  still  she  is  my  cheerful  companion  and 
niy  faithful  comforter.  So  I feel  that  I can  challenge  with  im- 
punity the  right  of  any  man  who  was  not  born  under  Alabama’s 
aegis  and  who  does  not  live  on  Alabama  soil  to  feel  nearer  and 
dearer  to  Alabama  than  I.” 
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GENIUS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  WOMAN 
By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roberts,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

A land  without  memories  is  a land  without  history.  The 
South  is  replete  in  memories  of  the  willing  sacrifices  of  a peer- 
less people  for  a great  principle.  The  Southern  woman,  being 
typical  of  the  best  that  American  womanhood  had  to  lay  upon 
the  altar  of  service,  carved  for  herself,  and  will  continue  to 
carve,  a lasting  niche  in  the  field  of  history.  The  good  she  did 
in  establishing  the  position  of  woman  in  our  States,  and  her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  broadening  the  boundaries  of  her  activities, 
can  never  be  computed.  Due  to  her  great  enthusiasm  and 
keen  interest  in  the  word  “success”,  woman’s  influence  in  the 
':outh  at  this  time  was  immeasurable,  and  through  her  efforts 
she  compelled  attention  and  admiration.  By  natural  training 
woman  is  more  accustomed  to  balancing,  judging,  weighing;  it 
is  the  woman  who  understands,  and  at  this  time  it  was  the  woman 
who  faced  facts  imbued  with  a sense  of  duty.  The  service 
rendered  during  this  period  by  woman  did  not  coarsen  our 
Southern  womanhood,  she  was  just  imbued  with  the  highest 
type  of  patriotism. 

So  speaks  my  Grandmother  to  me,  and  from  her  lips  I 
have  learned  the  story  of  Southern  woman’s  genius  and  many 
acts  of  heroism  which  make  up  unwritten  Southern  history.  I 
have  been  told  that  woman’s  work  during  the  period  of  1861- 
1865  unfolds  a record  of  achievement,  endurance  and  self  sacri- 
ficing devotion  that  should  be  revealed  and  recognized  as  a 
splendid  inspiration  to  men  and  women  everywhere,  for  it  is 
aparent  that  in  war,  and  especially  war  of  invasion,  woman’s 
part  is  the  harder  portion. 


I was  told  that  the  women  of  the  South  had  to  provide,  as 
best  they  could,  for  themselves,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nowhere  then  was  woman’s  “sphere”  widened  beyond  the 
domestic  field.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Southern 
women,  suddenly  and  violently  plunged  into  the  midst  of  an 
economic  cataclysm,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  showed  that  they 
were  more  ingenious  than  the  men,  for  they  were  called  upon 
to  establish  new  processes  and  to  provide  substitutes  for  a much 
greater  variety  of  things. 
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In  all  history  no  people  were  universally  more  unselfish,  and 
no  government  was  so  free  from  “profiteering”  and  corruption 
as  the  Southland. 

They  had  to  provide,  or  devise,  substitutes  for  three  fourths 
of  the  articles  commonly  in  use  prior  to  the  war.  They  devised 
substitutes  not  only  for  almost  every  kind  of  manufactured 
article,  but  for  accustomed  foods,  drinks  and  medicines,  and  it 
often  happened  that  so  common  an  essential  as  salt  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Southern  people  were  unprepared  for  war.  Except  for  a 
small  number  of  cotton  mills  tliere  were  almost  no  factories  in 
the  South.  The  South  was  dependent  upon  the  North  for  house- 
hold furnishings  and  agricultural  implements,  even  for  nails. 
The  lower  South  having  nothing  but  cotton  was  dependent  upon 
the  northwest  for  staple  foods,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Southern  people  were  face  to  face  with  food  scarcity  and 
economic  ruin.  God  did  not  give  the  women  crosses  to  bear 
and  sink  under,  but  lessons  to  achieve,  to  give  back  to  the 
South  its  sunshine  and  song.  The  South  was  weak  in  resources, 
but  strong  in  stout  hearts,  zeal  in  our  cause  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  beloved  South,  and  while  the  men  were  giving 
their  lives  for  the  South,  women  were  not  idle;  they  worked, 
gave  words  of  encouragement,  sacrificed,  for  there  was  much 
for  them  to  do.  The  North  had  the  whole  world  from  which  to 
draw  their  supplies  but  the  South  was  dependent  upon  her  own 
exertions. 

So  the  women  excelled  themselves  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding clothes  and  household  necessities;  lights  were  made  from 
lard  and  greases  saved,  woolen  rags  were  used  as  wicks,  myrtle 
berries  were  boiled  and  refined  to  make  wax.  The  manufacture 
of  soap  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest  scope  for  the  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  housewife. 

Shirts,  pants,  jackets  and  beds  of  the  heaviest  material 
were  made  by  the  most  delicate  fingers.  All  ages,  all  conditions 
met  now  on  one  common  platform.  Soldiers  must  be  equipped. 
Parlors  were  the  rendezvous  for  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
sewing  machine  was  in  requisition  for  weeks.  Scissors  and 
needles  were  plied  by  all  and  the  scarcity  of  needles  made  the 
loss  of  one  a calamity.  They  worked  and  talked  and  common 
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sentiment  animated  all,  for  no  doubts  or  fears  were  felt,  they 
had  such  entire  reliance  in  the  justice  of  the  South’s  cause, 
the  valor  of  the  men,  and  faith  in  God. 

Numbers  of  things  had  to  take  the  place  of  coffee,  tea  and 
sugar.  There  could  be  no  substitute  for  salt,  so  seawater  was 
boiled,  or  the  floors  of  the  smoke  houses  removed  and  the  dirt 
beneath  dug  up  and  washed  in  order  to  procure  even  so  limited 
a supply  of  this  great  necessity.  Soda  was  made  from  ashes 
of  corn  cobs.  Coffee  was  made  in  several  ways;  by  boiling 
parched  wheat  and  rye,  dried  sweet  potatoes  ground,  even  the 
seed  of  okra  was  used.  Sugar  was  very  scarce  so  sorghum  was 
used.  Tea  was  made  from  blackberry  and  sassafras.  The 
greatest  hardship  was  the  lack  of  milk  and  ice.  Thorns  were 
used  for  pins,  seeds  for  buttons,  corn  shucks  and  palmetto,  and 
many  kinds  of  grasses,  were  woven  into  hats  and  bonnets,  while 
every  variety  of  dye  was  homemade.  Women  made  their  hats, 
reshaped  them,  dyed  them  another  color,  and  all  girls  learned  to 
card,  spin  and  knit.  Stockings  were  used  again  when  the  feet 
were  worn  out;  thread  being  carefully  unraveled  and  used  on 
spinning  wheel  and  then  knitted  into  new  stockings  or  woven 
into  gloves  or  mitts.  As  shoes  were  so  scarce  the  women 
learned  to  make  their  own  uppers  and  all  their  bed  room  slippers. 
Often  the  soles  of  the  shoes  had  to  be  carved  from  wood. 
Homespun  dresses  were  famous,  and  our  Grandmothers  love  to 
show  us  home  spun  material  and  talk  of  their  highly  prized 
calico  dresses  which  cost  from  $1.00  to  $1.75  per  yard.  These 
are  the  things,  and  many  others,  the  women  of  the  South  did 
in  the  face  of  economic  difficulties  and  even  destitution. 

Turning  another  page  of  reminiscences  Grandmother  related 
individual  deeds  of  daring  and  endurance  by  the  women  of  the 
South,  saying  these  could  be  given  almost  indefinitely.  There 
was  Mrs.  Phillips  and  the  story  of  her  eventful  “army  life”, 
when  she  was  tried  for  a spy.  One  Virginia  woman  achieved 
success  in  a unique  manner  and  received  a commission  in  the 
Confederate  army  with  the  title  of  Captain  Sally  Tompkins, 
and  there  was  Ella  K.  Trader,  the  Florence  Nightingale  of  the 
South,  who  had  not  only  courage,  determination  and  endurance, 
but  fighting  blood.  Elizabeth  Duckett  showed  her  sense  of 
keeness  and  quick  thought  when  she  helped  the  Confederate 
soldier,  Walter  Bowie,  to  escape  capture  dressed  as  an  old 
mammy.  From  Evalina  Dulaney  we  learn  of  many  sacrifices. 
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caring  for  the  wounded  foes,  the  same  of  Betsy  Sullivan,  Mother 
of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  and  from  Emma  Sansom  we 
learn  of  a daring  ride,  a deed  of  bravery.  Southern  women,  like 
the  men,  were  skilled  in  riding  horses  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  turn  their  accomplishment  to  good  purpose  and 
sometimes  to  daring  adventures,  so  no  Southern  state  lacks  its 
special  heroine  and  some  states  offer  several.  The  ride  of 
Roberta  Pollock  has  made  history  when  she  overheard  the  plans 
for  a “raid”  and  frustrated  them,  and  from  the  diary  of  Mrs. 
McGuire  we  learn  many  acts  of  heroism.  There  was  the  bravery 
of  Miss  Boteler,  who  sang  while  her  home  was  being  burned, 
and  the  pages  of  history  will  ever  ring  with  Mrs.  Lee’s  letter  to 
General  Hunter,  denouncing  him  for  burning  her  home,  Boetlers, 
and  many  others. 

So  the  south  emerged  from  the  depths  of  apparent  disaster, 
chaos  and  ruin,  unshaken  and  rewarded  in  the  faith  of  leaders 
who  taught  the  untold  value  of  courageous  smiles,  brave  deeds, 
heroism,  and  it  was  proven  that  confidence  had  its  reward; 
through  prudence  and  fortitude  they  merited  the  gratitude  of 
everyone,  commanded  the  highest  praise  and  secured  immortal 
glory  with  posterity.  It  is  said  that  “blood  will  tell” ; other 
things  told  too  with  the  Southern  woman  in  virtue,  persistent 
efforts  and  courage. 

Lessons  of  wisdom  and  worth  came  from  the  baptism  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  through  which  they  passed,  and  their 
characters  can  be  understood  only  by  the  study  of  the  times, 
events  and  principles  that  made  them,  for  they  v/ere  grand 
characters,  because  they  lived  in  times  charged  with  great 
principles  and  invigorated  with  the  mighty  moral  forces  which 
the  South  knew. 

The  lesson  of  time  has  taught  us  to  join  hands  in  making 
a country  whose  great  heart  shall  beat  for  the  whole  of  humanity, 
but  the  Southern  woman  will  ever  be  a worthy  representative  of 
the  true  type  of  American  womnahood,  and  she  is  conspicuous 
among  those  women  who  have  enviable  and  unique  position  in 
our  nation’s  life,  for  she  has  blazed  the  way  with  her  achieve- 
ments and  contributed  much  to  the  betterment  of  our  country 
and  through  her  cause  increased  the  standards  of  American 
ideals.  The  women  of  the  South  and  their  efforts  will  always 
remain  the  unwritten  Southern  history. 
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OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD  AND  HENRY  D.  CLAYTON: 

Leaders  in  enacting  the  tariff  and  trust  legislation  of 
The  New  Freedom 

By  Dewey  Wesley  Grantham,  Jr.* 

As  a result  of  the  congressional  election  of  1910,  Souther- 
ners assumed  leading  positions  in  Congress  comparable  to 
ante-bellum  days.  This  southern  leadership  was  to  be  en- 
hanced with  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  a Southerner,  in 
1912. 

Supported  by  a majority  of  228  to  160  in  the  House,"  the 
Democrats  proceeded  to  organize  the  lower  house  into  a Demo- 
cratic institution.  Champ  Clark  was  chosen  Speaker,  but  when 
the  extra  session  convened  on  April  4,  1911,  an  Alabamian, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  had  a large  share  of  the  Speaker’s  old- 
time  power.  As  majority  floor  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Underwood  virtually  assumed  the 
Speaker’s  one-time  right  of  committee-member  designation,  a 
power  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Speaker  in  the  reshuffle 
of  the  House  rules  in  1910.  Democrats  were  named  chairmen 
of  all  the  important  committees ; and  all  of  them  were  Souther- 
ners with  but  two  exceptions.  In  the  previous  Congress  southern 
men  had  held  no  important  chairmanships." 

In  this  rare  spectacle  of  a Democratic  majority  working  har- 
moniously, unprecedented  to  the  generation  of  1911,  Underwood 
was  the  guiding  light.  Tall,  broad-chested,  round-faced  and 
clean  shaven,  with  neatly  parted,  mat-like  brown  hair,  this 
representative  from  the  district  of  “the  little  Pittsburg”  of  the 
South  resembled  in  demeanor  and  dress  a business  man  more 
than  a politician.  Unhurried  and  calm,  he  was  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  this,  the  first  Democratic  House  since  Cleve- 
land’s administration."  The  House  revised  tariff  schedules 


*Graduate  Instructor  at  the  University  of  North  Carloina. 

^Official  Congressoinal  Record,  62  Cong.,  1 sess.,  p.  142. 

"^Ibid.,  61  Cong.,  3 sess.,  pp.  191-200  and  62  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp.  171-181; 
see  also  George  Rothwell  Brown,  The  Leadership  of  Congress  (Indianapolis, 
1922),  pp.  176,  183. 

'^Burton  Jesse  Hendrick,  “Oscar  W.  Underwood;  A New  Leader  from 
the  New  South,”  McClure’s  Magazine,  XXXVIII  (February,  1912),  405. 
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downward,  liberalized  its  rules,  provided  for  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses  before  elections,  submitted  a constitutional 
amendment  for  popular  election  of  United  States  senators,  and 
generally  demonstrated  that  “never  had  the  Democracy  been  so 
unified  in  a generation ; never  had  it  moved  with  such  celerity 
and  confidence  toward  progressive  triumphs, 


In  1911  Underwood  was  a leader  who  “loomed  large  upon 
the  political  horizon  with  whose  very  name  the  man  in  the 
street  and  in  the  corn  row  was  barely  familiar/'"  He  was  to 
be  a dominant  figure  in  Congress  during  Wilson’s  administra- 
tion. Underwood,  the  modest,  serene,  and  suave  Alabamian,  in 
his  dual  role  in  the  House  was  undoubtedly  the  key  to  Demo- 
cratic success  or  failure  in  that  body.  He  was  born  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  IJay  6,  1862,  the  son  of  a prosperous  lawyer; 
at  the  age  of  three  he  had  moved  with  his  family  to  the  frontier 
in  Minnesota.  Like  many  of  his  southern  cohorts  he  had  been 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  where 
he  had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  teaching  of  Jeffersonian 
ideals.  At  Virginia  he  had  been  a good  debator,  and  there  he 
lost  all  old  Whig  ideas  inherited  from  his  Kentucky  forebears. 
Young  Underwood  was  known  at  the  University  as  a “quiet, 
dignified,  determined  kind  of  person,  always  even-tempered, 
always  amiable,  with  a mind  and  person  entirely  destitute  of 
cobwebs — a serious  student  and  a companionable  fellow.”® 


Beginning  practice  at  St.  Paul,  the  young  lawyer  was  soon 
induced  by  his  brother  William  of  Birmingham,  Alabama  to  move 
to  that  city  in  1884,  and  try  his  fortune.  In  1894  he  ran  for 
Congress,  and  after  defeating  his  Democratic  opponent  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  he  waged  a hard  and  successful  fight 
against  the  Republican  candidate,  Truman  H.  Aldrich,  who  rep- 
resented the  protectionist  elements  in  the  Birmingham  area. 
Even  in  1894  Underwood  protested  against  the  high  tariff 
principle,  in  spite  of  representing  a district  where  protection 
was  generally  desired;  he  was  a devotee  of  the  principle  of 


Xlaude  Gernade  Bowers,  preface  to  Oscar  Wilder  Underwood,  Drift- 
ing Sands  of  Party  Politics  (New  York,  1928),  p.  xiii. 

=Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

‘’Hendrick,  “Oscar  W.  Underwood:  A New  Leader  from  the  New 

South,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  405-409;  Bowers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ix-xi. 
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tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  Republicans  contested  Under- 
wood’s ekction  and  succeeded  in  unseating  him  three  days  before 
his  term  expired.  He  was  re-elected  in  1898,  however,  and  had 
represented  the  Birmingham  district  ever  since."  The  years 
between  1896  and  1913  had  been  busy  ones  for  Underwood,  for 
it  was  during  that  time  that  he  became  an  expert  legislator.  In 
his  quiet  conversational  way  he  had  obtained  a tremendous 
knowledge  of  the  tariff  question ; he  had  mastered  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  was  one  of  the  smoothest  debaters  ever  seen 
in  action  on  the  floors  of  Congress;  and  in  the  latter  years  he 
had  ecquired  a personal  standing  which  had  resulted  in  his 
bid  for  the  presidency  in  1912.® 


Underwood  w^as  an  exponent  of  caucus  action  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a conservative.®  Sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
“typical  Southerner,”  he  was  the  incarnation  of  optimism.  No 
braggart,  Undeiwvood  had  wu-itten  for  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory a biography  of  four  lines.  He  gave  the  impression  of 
sincerity  and  of  smiling  easily,  and  as  the  House  adjourned  each 
day  in  1913,  one  w^as  apt  to  hear  the  slightly  southern  accent  of 
Undeiwvood  as  he  made  the  motion:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I move  that 

the  House  do  now^  adjourn.’" 

As  the  low^er  house  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  was  officially 


"Bowers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ix-xi;  Hendrick,  “Oscar  W.  Underwood:  A New 
Leader  from  the  New  South,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  407-414;  Champ  Clark,  M} 
Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics  (New  York,  1920),  I,  371. 

"Burton  Jesse  Hendrick,  “A  New  Leader  and  a New  Trust  Policy,” 
World’s  Work,  XXVII  (March,  1914),  500;  see  also  Hendrick,  “Oscar  W. 
Underwood:  A New  Leader  from  the  New  South,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  407-414. 

‘'Hendrick,  “Oscar  W.  Underwood:  A New  Leader  from  the  New 

South,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  416-418. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  up  until  Underwood  became  majority 
leader  in  1911,  he  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  the  party  leaders  had  been  on 
agreeable  terms.  However,  Bryan  alienated  Underwocd'  by  his  attempt  to 
assume  personal  control  of  the  victorious  Democrats  of  the  lower  house 
in  1911.  Further,  Bryan  was  incensed  when  Underwood  favored  a fifty 
per  cent  reduction  on  wood  tariff  schedules,  while  he  desired  free  wool. 
Finally,  Bryan  attacked  Underwood’s  honesty  in  the  Commoner,  in  reply 
to  which  Underwood  had  calmly  risen  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  success- 
fully defended  himself,  terming  Bryan  a “falsifier.”  This  conflict,  in 
the  light  of  Bryan’s  apparent  liberalism,  probably  accentuated  the  ap- 
pearance of  Underwood’s  conservatism. 

^°“Men  We  Are  Watching,”  Independent,  LXXV  (August  21,  1913), 
435-436. 
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convened  by  the  rap  of  the  gavel  at  noon  on  April  7,  1913,  Oscar 
W.  Underwood  deposited  a new  tariff  bill  in  the  hopper/"  The 
next  day  President  Wilson,  in  the  first  similar  action  since  the 
presidency  of  John  Adams,  appeared  before  Congress  in  person 
to  give  the  new  tariff  bill  a ten  minute  send-  off/“  Thus,  action 
on  the  first  item  of  the  Democratic  agenda  was  set  in  motion. 

Immediately  upon  meeting  in  December,  1912,  when  the 
last  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  convened,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  begun 
the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  measure.  Underwood,  assisted 
chiefly  by  Claude  Kitchin  and  Cordell  Hull,  assumed  the  out- 
standing part  in  this  work.  The  Committee  held  hearings  and 
the  bill  was  drafted  in  most  details  before  the  President’s  in- 
augural. In  the  words  of  the  chief  author  of  the  bill  the 
object  was  ‘To  reduce  all  customs  tariff  taxes  to  a point  where 
they  would  not  interfere  with  reasonable  competition  from 
abroad  in  order  to  place  the  basis  of  the  legislation  entirely  on 
the  intent  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Governm-ent.”""*  Before  the 
Democratic  alignment  on  the  tariff  was  definitely  known,  fear 
was  expressed  that  the  Democratic  congressional  leaders  might 
not  support  the  President  on  the  issue,  “but  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  . . . (believed)  taxes  should  be  levied  for 
revenue  only  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests.”""  “La 
the  House  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Democratic  majority 
v/ould  support  President  Wilson  in  his  policies.”""  Underwood, 
contrary  to  some  expectations,  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with 
the  President  on  the  tariff  bill.  On  March  26,  1913  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  Underwood  that  a “Part  of  the  reciprocity  between 
us  (should  be)  to  call  each  other’s  attention  to  matters  which 
have  a direct  bearing  on  what  we  are  now  most  concerned  to 
settle.’”®  There  were  frequent  conferences  between  Wilson  and 
Underwood  and  other  congressional  leaders  on  the  tariff. 


’’Cffonressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess,,  pp.  61,  64,  79;  Atlanta 
Journal,  April  7,  1913. 

’^Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  p.  132;  Atlanta  Journal, 
April  8,  1913. 

’^Underwood,  Drifting  Sands  of  Party  Politics,  pp.  171,  176. 

’’Ibid.,  p.  166. 

’"James  Albert  Woodburn,  “The  Political  Situation  in  1913,”  American 
Year  Rook,  1913,  pp.  58-59. 

’"Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson:  Life  and  Letters  (Garden 

City,  N.  Y.,  1927-1939),  IV,  103. 
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The  House  caucus  spent  two  weeks  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Underwood  bill.  Robert  Foligny  Broussard  of 
Louisiana  moved,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  his  fellow 
congressmen,  to  eliminate  free  sugar  from  the  tariff  schedule 
and  substitute  gradual  reduction.  This  precipitated  a fight 
against  the  Louisianians  led  by  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  of  Georgia, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Broussard’s  motion.  Hardwick 
argued  that  a sugar  duty  would  be  discriminatory  in  favor  of 
segregated  industries.  The  caucus  approved  the  tariff  bill 
after  making  a few  changes  on  April  19,  1913 ; Broussard,  Gar- 
land Dupre,  and  Louis  Morgan  were  released  from  the  caucus 
pledge.’' 

Subsequently,  on  April  21,  a new  tariff  bill  was  introduced 
bearing  the  future  famous  number  H.R.  3321.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  reported  it  back 
without  amendment  the  next  day,  together  with  a minority  re- 
port of  the  Republicans  presented  by  Sereno  Payne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  leading  committee  Republican.''®  Rising  amid  applause 
on  the  following  day,  Underwood  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  tariff  bill.  “Mr.  Chairman,”  began  the  Alabamian,  “the 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  in  the  fiscal  legislation  of  this  country.”  He  declared  that 
the  real  question  to  be  faced  was  one  that  affected  the  “interests 
of  the  consuming  masses”  of  the  American  people ; he  described 
briefly  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  ranged  from  a low  reduc- 
tion on  silk  (schedule  L)  of  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  to  a high  of  seventy-one  per  cent  on  wool  (schedule 
D)  lower  than  the  old  act.  Concluding  his  argument  in  the 
midst  of  a roar  of  Democratic  applause  the  floor  leader  asserted 
that : 

whenever  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  taxes  levied  for  privi- 
leged classes  the  cry  is  always  raised  that  it  will  impair  in- 
dustry. The  greatest  moving  cause  for  the  impairment  of 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  50  years  has 
been  the  shackles  fastened  by  high  protective  legislation 
to  the  ships  of  industry,  like  the  barnacles  at  sea  that 
cling  and  drag  downward.’® 


^\A.tlanta  Journal,  April  12,  20,  1913. 

^'Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp.  304,  316. 
^'“Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp.  325,  328-332, 
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Debate  on  H.  R.  3321  had  commenced. 

Although  Republican  opposition  was  stubborn  and  fairly 
well  conducted  under  Payne,  it  gave  the  Democrats  little  cause 
for  worry.  The  same  could  not  be  said  for  the  sugar  Democrats 
of  Louisiana.  The  Republicans  hinted  that  the  new  Democratic 
members  were  being  forced  to  vote  as  the  older  leaders  desig- 
nated. James  B.  Aswell,  freshman  representative  from  Louisi- 
ana, refuted  this  on  the  floor  on  April  24.  The  position  of  the 
sugar  faction  within  the  party  was  summed  up  by  Ladislas 
Lazaro  on  April  28;  he  said:  “ . . . I find  myself  placed  in  the 

awkward  position  of  having,  in  obedience  to  the  overwhelming 
sentiments  of  the  Democrats  of  my  district,  to  announce  that  I 
will  have  to  vote  against  this  Underwood  bill  if  it  stays  in  its 
present  shape.”"'' 

As  debate  progressed  on  the  bill  Cordell  Hull,  who  had 
written  the  unique  section  dealing  with  the  income  tax,  offered 
a whole  series  of  perfecting  amendments  to  his  section.  The 
scholarly  young  Tennesseean  was  in  general  charge  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  while  it  was  being  debated."^ 

The  masterful  Underwood,  though  weary  before  it  was 
done,  was  ever  pushing  the  debate  forward ; he  was  “placid 
ever,  urbane,  even  in  attack,  tender  even  in  his  tyrannies,  . . . ”^ 
Assisted  by  Claude  Kitchin,  Hull,  Hardwick,  William  C.  Bartlett, 
and  the  witty,  inimitable  Tom  Heflin,  Underwood  brought  the 
bill  to  a vote  on  May  8,  after  the  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
had  been  defeated  the  previous  day.  The  bill  as  finally  passed 
by  the  House  was  virtually  in  the  same  form  as  when  first  in- 
troduced. The  vote  was  281  to  139.'*’ 


-"Ibid.,  p.  407,  L-7,  p.  18. 

^’Harold  B.  Hinton,  Cordell  Hull:  A Biography  (Garden  City,  N.  Y., 

1942),  pp.  135-136,  139-140,  143. 


-^This  description  of  Underwood  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas.  Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  p. 
5238. 


-'■’All  the  southern  representatives  voted  in  the  affirmative  except  the 
Republicans  Richard  W.  Austin,  Sam  Sells,  and  Bascomb  Slemp,  and  the 
Democrats  Broussard,  Dupre,  Lazaro,  and  Morgan,  who  represented  the 
Louisiana  sugar  interests.  Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp. 
1386-1387. 
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The  Underwood  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September 
9,-'  after  the  efforts  of  organized  lobbyists,  to  defeat  or  Vv^eaken 
the  bill  had  been  overcome,  and  after  the  delaying  tactics  of  the 
Republicans  had  played  out.  The  bill  remained  fundamentally 
like  the  Underwood  measure.  The  conference  report  of  the  two 
houses  was  largely  the  work  of  Underwood,  Kitchin,  and  Furni- 
fold  M.  Simmons,  the  leader  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  House 
approved  the  conference  report  on  September  30,  the  Senate  on 
October  2.^' 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  Democrats  reacted  on  the 
tariff  in  both  houses  was  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position to  free  sugar  and  free  wool  by  a small  number  of 
party  members.  The  assistance  given  the  Democrats  by  half 
a dozen  Republican  progressives  should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  leadership  displayed  by  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  who  was  ably 
supported  by  Furnifold  M.  Simmons,  Claude  Kitchin,  Cordell 
Hull,  John  Sharp  Williams,  and  others,  was  a factor  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  The  first  item  on  the  Democratic  agenda 
could  now  be  checked. 

Many  had  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  future  success  of 
the  Democrats  in  early  1913,  but  Wilson  had  shown  no  uneasiness. 
He  and  his  congressional  stalwarts  worked  harmoniously  to- 
gether througl^long  fruitful  congressional  days.  Summarizing 
the  political  year,  a national  periodical  stated  editorially  in 
December,  1913,  that  the  “Administration  has  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  chatter  or  gabble  in  publci  or  to  do  its  own  boasting 
of  vindication  or  success.  It  has  too  much  serious  work  on  hand 
to  be  boasting  or  rest  on  its  oars.”"” 

This  was  not  strictly  true,  for  on  December  22,  1913,  that 
fascinating  story-teller,  Tom  Heflin,  had  risen  from  his  seat 
in  the  House  to  exclaim  that  it  was  “a  time  for  rejoicing.’’ 
Settling  himself  firmly  on  his  feet,  the  verbose  Alabamian  pro- 
ceeded in  wondrous  fashion  to  tell  of  the  prowess  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Wilson,  he  said. 


-Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  p.  4617. 

^Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp.  4618,  4721,  5274. 
^American  Review  of  Reviews,  XLVIII  (December,  1913),  p.  644-645. 
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has  wrought  mightily  for  the  American  people.  Under  the 
masterful  leadership  of  Oscar  W.  Underwood  he  has  re- 
duced the  tariff  tax  and  revised  the  most  obnoxious  tariff 
system  that  ever  burdened  a free  people  (Democratic  ap- 
plause). Under  the  splendid  leadership  of  that  genius  from 
Virginia,  Carter  Glass  . . . , he  has  secured  the  passage  of 
a banking  and  currency  law  that  will  wonderfully  bless  and 
benefit  the  American  people. 

Although  this  was  a politician’s  oratory,  it  was  essentially 
backed  up  by  facts.  The  “New  Freedom”  was  underway,  and 
as  Heflin  said:  “Labor  is  employed,  wages  are  good,  the  earth 

has  yielded  abundantly,  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  control,  God 
reigns,  and  all  is  well  with  the  Republic.”"^ 

A second  Alabamian  whose  contributions  to  the  “New 
Freedom”  were  of  outstanding  significance  was  Henry  De  Lamar 
Clayton,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was 
a big,  portly,  florid  man  with  an  easy  shambling  gait  and  the 
informality  of  an  old-itme  politician.  His  large  cavernous  face 
was  deeply  lined,  and  his  eyes  deep-set.  His  loosely- jointed  jaw 
was  often  in  action  swinging  rapidly  from  side  to  side  as  he 
chewed  his  tobacco.  The  initial  impression  of  Clayton  was  not 
especially  favorable.  He  gave  an  impress  to  the  stranger  of 
being  rather  distant  and  suspicious  and  difficult  to  know.  How'- 
ever,  he  was  known  to  the  people  of  his  district  as  “Henry” 
and  was  a real  show  on  speaking  tours  and  in  political  con- 
ventions. His  voice  boomed,  his  head  jerked  from  side  to  side, 
and  his  arms  moved  overhead  as  he  spoke.  Strong  in  debate, 
he  was  said  to  be  second  only  to  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky  as  a 
legislative  vocalist."’" 

Henry  Clayton  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1857,  the  son  of 
Henry  De  Lamar  Clayton,  a Confederate  Major-General  and 
President  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  was  graduated 
from  that  University  in  1877  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
After  a local  political  career  which  included  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature and  the  United  States  District  Attorneyship  for  the 
middle  district  in  Alabama,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1896 
from  the  third  district  in  Alabama.  Clayton  had  been  permanent 


^Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  1455. 

^Hendrick,  “A  New  Leader  and  a New  Trust  Policy,”  loc.  cit.,  p.  501. 
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chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  in  1908.  He  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  caucus  1907-1909."” 

Called  a representative  of  the  Old  South,  Clayton  represen- 
ted the  opposite  wing  of  the  party  from  his  fellow  Alabamian, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.  He  was  a devotee  of  Bryan,  having  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  very  first.  In  fact,  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1896,  he  was  one  of  the  “most  rampant,  fire-eating, 
free-silver  delegates” ; he  had  assumed  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
nomination  of  Bryan.  His  friendship  for  the  Commoner  had 
been  unbroken  from  that  day,  and  Bryan’s  policies  had  been 
his  policies.  He  had  expressed  himself  as  favoring  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  had  opposed  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philipines,  had  worked  for  a national  guarantee  of  bank 
deposits,  and  had  held  to  free  silver  as  long  as  Bryan.”” 

In  1913  Clayton  was  considered  a lawyer  with  a deep  interest 
in  judicial  questions,  but  not  a constructive  statesman.  He 
v/ould  soon  have  his  day,  because  in  the  American  s//stem  of 
legislation  “Legislative  leadership  is  a transitory  phenomenon; 
every  chairman  leads  when  his  particular  committee  subject 
claims  predominant  attention.””'  In  the  Wilson  scheme  of  things 
the  trust  question  stood  high  on  the  list. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  legislative  career,  Henry  Clayton 
was  faced  with  a responsibility  of  tremendous,  even  awesome, 
proportions — creating  and  steering  the  anti-trust  measures 
through  the  House.  Fifty-six  years  of  age  in  1913,  follower  of 
Bryan  and  something  of  a deep-South  liberal,  veteran  legislator 
and  capable  lawyer,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  the  House  became  Democratic  in 
19U,  by  virtue  of  long  service.  With  the  shift  in  the  legislative 
scene  from  the  tariff  and  currency  to  trust  control,  which  the 
Democrats  were  pledged  to  work  for,  there  also  came  a shift  in 
leadership,  bringing  to  the  fore  Clayton  and  Charles  Culberson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Clayton  was  the 
first  of  the  Bryan  apostles  in  Congress  to  lead  off  with  im- 


^Hallie  Farmer,  “Henry  De  Lamar  Clayton,’’  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  XXI,  179. 

•■“'Hendrick,  “A  New  Leader  and  a New  Trust  Policy,”  Icc.  cit.,  pp. 
499-502. 

^Tbid.,  pp.  499,  502. 
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portant  legislation  under  the  ‘'New  Freedom.”  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  expect  that  some  of  the  Commoner’s  ideas  might 
now  find  their  way  into  the  new  trust  bills.  Although  primarily 
interested  in  judicial  questions,  Clayton’s  numerous  speeches 
prior  to  1913  contained  little  regarding  trusts."" 

Chairman  Clayton,  assisted  by  committee  members  John 
C.  Floyd  of  Arkansas  and  Charles  C.  Carlin  of  Virginia,  had 
been  quietly  -at  work  on  the  problem  of  the  trusts  for  several 
months,  and  had  also  been  in  consultation  with  Wilson.""  Writ- 
ing to  Clayton  on  October  10,  1913,  the  President  referred  to 
the  future  trust  legislation.  “I  forsee,”  he  wrote,  “the  chief 
responsibility  of  the  regular  session  will  lie  with  the  Committee 
of  Judiciary,  of  which  you  are  chairman.”"'  Thus,  in  his  usual 
precise  style  Wilson  called  the  play  which  would  bring  Clayton 
and  the  trust  program  to  the  fore  and  send  Glass  back  to  his 
silent  seat,  since  the  currency  bill  would  soon  be  law. 

The  formulation  of  the  administrative  trust  bills  was  no 
easy  task.  The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  with  its  well-nigh  useless 
declaration  of  total  prohibition  of  all  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  must  be  clarified ; it  must  be  made  enforcible ; and  again, 
it  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  agreements  benefiting 
public  interest.  Interlocking  directorates  made  up  an  evil  that 
required  controlling.  Some  type  of  commission  was  needed  to 
determine  unfair  practices  and  to  order  their  stoppage. 

Included  in  the  enumeration  of  administrative  policies  for 
legislative  action  in  the  first  annual  message  of  President  Wilson, 
December  2,  1913,  was  the  prevention  of  private  monopolies."'’ 
Consequently  the  country  expected  action  along  that  line  when 
Congress  reconvened  after  the  holidays  on  January  12,  1914. 
Clayton  was  ready  with  the  draft  of  four  different  bills,  which 
were  presented  to  Wilson  for  approval.  In  addition  the  program 


=*qbid.,  pp.  499-502. 

•’"'“The  Progress  of  the  World,”  American  Review  of  Reviews,  XLVIll 
(November,  1913),  522-524. 

•■^AVilson  to  Clayton,  October  10,  1913,  quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  522.  Prior 
to  the  reception  of  this  letter,  Clayton  had  been  in  the  race  for  the  Senate 
seat  made  vacant  by  Johnston's  death.  He  now  withdi-ew,  in  the  light  of 
his  future  duties. 

‘^’’Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  43-45.. 
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of  the  Alabama  Representative  included  a bill  introduced  by 
Georgia’s  Adamson  in  December,  1913,  prohibiting  interlocking 
directorates  of  naturally  competing  common  carriers,  and  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Clayton  plan  was  christened  the  “Five  Brothers.”  It  pro- 
vdied  for  an  interstate  trade  commission,  the  prohibition  of 
interlocking  directorates  between  corporations  manufacturing 
railroad  supplies,  etc.,  after  two  years,  and  a definition  of  unlaw- 
ful practices.  It  also  contained  a bill  dealing  with  trade  relations, 
including  five  new  amendments  to  the  Sherman  Act,  proposing 
to  halt  unfair  competition  by  means  of  price  discrimination, 
discounts,  rebates,  and  exclusive  agreements."® 

In  an  address  to  Congress,  Wilson  outlined  his  plan  for 
monopoly  and  trust  control  legislation  on  January  20,  1914.  He 
put  at  ease  any  who  might  have  been  worried  about  radical 
action  by  Congress  when  he  stated  his  position:  the  “Govern- 

ment and  business  men  are  ready  to  meet  each  other  halfway 
in  a common  effort  to  square  business  methods  with  both  public 
opinion  and  the  law.”  He  proposed  that  the  government  should 
be  the  spokesman  of  the  citizen  in  condemning  bad  methods  and 
practices."' 

Although  Wilson’s  first  plan  was  to  have  the  Clayton  Com.- 
mittee  make  the  final  elaboration  of  the  entire  program,  Under- 
wood’s motion,  immediately  following  the  President’s  address, 
sent  those  parts  of  the  message  relating  to  the  Interstate  Trade 
Commission  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, thus  giving  William  C.  Adamson  supervision  of  this 
phase."^  On  January  21,  the  Clayton  bills  were  made  public 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administration.  One  of  the  Clayton 
measures  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  the  same  day,  while 
another,  the  Interstate  Trade  Commission  bill,  was  introduced 
the  following  day.  At  the  President’s  insistence  public  hearings 
v/ere  held  by  the  Judiciary  and  Commerce  Committees."" 


pp.  2142,  2150,  6714;  American  Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  8-9. 
•■‘‘Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  1962-1964  Wilson’s 
position  here  is  stated  without  the.  “crusading  zeal”  of  the  anti-corporation 
days  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  See  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  The  Pre-War  Years, 
1913-1917  (Boston,  1936),  p.  97. 

'■‘‘‘Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  1979. 

•■“’American  Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  9-10. 
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The  Adamson  Committee  soon  abandoned  Clayton’s  bill 
providing  for  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission,  and  on  February 
16,  Adamson  assigned  the  drafting  of  a new  bill  to  a sub-com- 
mittee headed  by  J.  Harry  Covington  of  Maryland.  Adamson 
and  most  of  the  Commerce  Committee  favored  gradually  develop- 
ing the  functions  of  a trade  commission  as  contrasted  to  Clayton’s 
proposal  of  an  initial  grant  of  broad  powers.  Wilson  finally 
endorsed  the  Adamson  plan  which  was  introduced  as  a new  bill 
in  the  House  on  March  14.  This  bill  was  reported  out  from  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  Adamson 
on  May  19,  and  debate  was  commenced,  with  Covington  assuming 
an  important  part  in  the  debate  on  the  bill.  The  Covington  bill, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  5 ; it 
created  a commission  of  three  members  whose  powers  and  duties 
were  defined  and  which  superseded  the  Bureau  of  Corporations." 

The  other  parts  of  the  Clayton  program  were  likewise  tem- 
pered by  conservative  influences.  The  hearings  which  were 
begun  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  January  29,  brought  to 
light  opposition  to  the  radical  provisions  of  the  bill  prohibiting 
interlocking  directorates,  defining  the  Sherman  Act,  and  regu- 
lating trade  relations  on  the  part  of  business  and  financial 
interests.  Underwood,  Newlands,  and  others  took  the  position 
that  the  broad  prohibitions  set  forth  by  Clayton  might  interfere 
with  legitimate  enterprises.  Their  influence  on  Wilson  seems 
to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  a modification  of  the  Clayton 
program.  On  March  8,  the  President  agreed  to  relinquish  the 
bill  clarifying  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  substitute  legislation  to 
fix  and  punish  individuals  responsible  for  specific  violations 
of  the  existing  law.  Because  of  this  shift  in  strategy  Clayton 
was  under  bombardment  from  labor  and  agricultural  associa- 
tions for  exemption  of  labor  and  agriculture  from  prosecution 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Clayton  Committee  yielded  to 
these  demands  at  the  last  moment.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Democratic  pledge  of  1912,  a provision  was  included  in  the  com- 
posite bill  limiting  the  issuance  of  injunctions.  The  Clayton 
“Omnibus  Bill”  was  introduced  in  the  House  as  an  administrative 
measure  on  April  14."' 


^^Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  8840,  9929;  American 
Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  11-13. 

^’Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  6714;  American  Year 
Book,  1914,  pp.  10-11;  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  IV,  372-373. 
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The  capstone  of  Democratic  trust  legislation  was  to  be  a 
bill  regulating  the  security  issues  of  common  carriers.  Adam- 
son drafted  a bill  which  proved  unacceptable,  so  thirty-three 
year  old  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  was  set  to  work  on  a new  bill. 
Rayburn  was  serving  his  first  term  as  a representative,  was 
an  ex-school  teacher  and  past  member  of  the  Texas  legislature, 
where  he  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  a freshman 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It  was 
Rayburn’s  opinion  that  Congress  had  power  “over  all  matters 
that  affect  the  carrier  in  trying  to  carry  out  its  contracts 
with  the  public  to  do  an  interstate  business.”''  The  Rayburn 
bill  was  introduced  on  April  29,  reported  to  the  House  with 
committee  amendments  on  May  7,  reintroduced  as  a new  bill  be- 
cause of  further  revision  on  May  15,  and  finally  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  5.''*  The  World  War  finally  blocked  action  on 
this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  real  meat  of  the  Administration  anti-trust  legislation 
was  included  in  the  bill  reported  to  the  House  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  May  6.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  Covington  bill  on  May  27,  floor  action  was  begun  on  the 
Omnibus  Bill  in  the  House.  The  Democratic  leaders  agreed 
with  Wilson  and  the  radicals  to  exempt  labor  and  farm  organi- 
zations. Strikes  were  legalized,  peaceful  assemblage  granted,  and 
the  picket  and  boycott  made  lawful.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
along  with  the  other  two  trust  bills  on  June  5." 

Many  months  had  elapsed  between  October  15,  1914,  when 
the  President  signed  the  Clayton  Anti-trust  Act,  and  the  day 
in  early  January  when  Congress  had  formally  begun  work  on  the 
trust  problem.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this  period.  Con- 
gress had  been  side-tracked  by  a discussion  of  foreign  relations, 
but  on  May  12,  the  Democratic  House  caucus  agreed  to  limit 
the  remainder  of  the  session  to  appropriation  bills  and  the 
three  anti-trust  measures.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 


"-Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  9687.  For  a sketch  of 
Rayburn  see  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  “Sam  Rayburn:  ‘He  First  Tries  Persuasion’  ” 
in  J.  T.  Salter  (ed.),  Public  Men  In  and  Out  of  Office  (Chapel  Hill,  1946), 
pp.  147-166. 

"’Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  6830,  9911-9912;  Ameri- 
can Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  10-11,  18-19;  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  IV,  372-373. 

""Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  9911-9912;  American  Year 
Book,  1914,  pp.  13-16. 
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in  August  further  retarded  congressional  action,  and  only  two 
of  the  three  bills  were  passedA  On  October  24,  1914,  Congress 
adjourned  after  Speaker  Champ  Clark  had  characterized  the 
session  as  “the  longest  and  most  laborious  . . . that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  ever  known.  I congratulate  you  on 
being  able  to  adjourn  at  last.”'**  In  the  words  of  Edward  W.  Pou, 
a representative  from  North  Carolina,  the  “record  of  this  Con- 
gress is  without  parallel  in  the  nation’s  history — a record  of 
achievement  so  splendid  that  every  great  Administration  measure 
save  one  has  not  only  been  supported  by  the  Democratic  majority, 
but  by  many  votes  on  the  other  side  as  well.”'' 

While  the  eulogistis  speech  of  Pou  was  partisan  in  tone,  it 
semes  clearly  established  that  the  work  of  Henry  Clayton  in 
the  House  played  a vital  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Democratic 
anti-trust  legislation.  Clayton  presented  a contrast  to  Under- 
wood who  had  played  such  a great  role  in  the  previous  legisla- 
tion, in  that  the  former  was  said  to  represent  the  Old  South, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  admittedly  a follower  of  Bryan  and 
a radical.  A lawyer  rather  than  a constructive  statesman,  he 
contributed  most,  perhaps  in  the  drafting  of  the  trust  program 
and  in  committee  work.  Although  he  often  spoke  in  a florid 
and  fervent  manner,  he  was  a clear  and  logical  thinker,  and 
certainly  carried  out  his  responsibilities  in  the  second  session 
of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  as  foreseen  by  Woodrow  Wilson." 

Underwood  and  Clayton  formed  a portion  of  the  southern 
control  of  the  national  government  during  the  Wilson  era.  The 
South  in  their  day,  like  the  ante-bellum  South,  tended  to  keep 
its  strongest  men  in  office  for  long  periods  of  time.  Whether 
this  practice  was  always  best  for  the  South  and  the  nation  is 
debatable,  but  it  was  one  indisputable  reason  for  the  geographical 
shift  in  control  of  the  federal  government  in  1913. 

The  whole  country,  as  well  as  Alabama  and  the  South,  could 
well  be  proud  of  the  leadership  shown  by  these  two  Alabamians 
in  behalf  of  the  “New  Freedom.” 


^'Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  14609-14610,  16170,  16344; 
American  Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  1,  11-13,  18. 

"^Congressional  Record,  63  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  16977. 

^Tbid.,  p.  15411. 

^'Hallie  Farmer,  “Henry  De  Lamar  Clayton,”  Dictinoary  of  American 
Biography,  XXI,  179;  Hendrick,  “A  New  Leader  and  a New  Trust  Policy,” 
loc.  cit.,  pp.  499-504. 
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THE  RICHES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
of  the 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
By  Mrs.  Nep  Ferrell  Cody,  Montgomery,  Alabama 

My  subject,  ‘‘The  Riches  and  Responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  of  America’',  is  so  deep  in  all  of  its  implications,  so  vast 
in  its  proportions  and  so  encylopedic  in  its  scope  that  it  would 
take  a life  time  of  study  and  research,  and  many  years  of  in- 
tense writing  to  develop  the  theme  to  a detailed  conclusion. 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  would  be 
folly  on  my  part  and  beyond  the  efforts  of  my  endeavor. 

We  know — and  other  nations  of  the  world  concede  the  fact — 
that  our  beloved  country  is  the  richest,  the  most  powerful  and 
at  the  same  time  carries  on  its  broad  shoulders  greater  responsi- 
bilities than  any  other  country  of  which  historians  have  made 
a recording. 

In  order  to  gain  a true  perspective  of  the  basis  of  this 
great  wealth  it  is  necessary  to  take  a short  flight  back  through 
the  pages  of  history.  Let  us  touch  lightly  on  the  hills  and 
mountain  tops  and  glance  casually  into  the  poetically  peaceful 
valleys — hills  and  valleys  which  have  often  echoed  the  cries 
of  suffering  humanity  and  whose  turbulent  streams  have  run  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  alike. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  bravest,  the  most  intrepid, 
the  most  daring  adventurer  and  explorer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  After  much  thought  and  careful  research  he  reached 
the  belief — along  with  a few  other  contemporary  scientists — 
that  the  earth  was  round  although  many  narrow-minded,  ig- 
norant, dogmatic  men  of  that  day  firmly  believed  it  to  be  flat. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  earth  was  not  the  center  of  the 
universe  but  only  a satellite  of  the  sun;  that  the  sun  never 
moved  except  on  its  own  axis,  and  that  the  earth  was  held 
within  its  orbit  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun. 

With  these  revolutionary  thoughts  in  mind  he  arrived  at 
the  definite  conclusion  that  by  maintaining  a straight  course 
due  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  he  would  reach  India  and 
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eastern  Asia.  We  recall  at  this  point  that  Marco  Polo  had  made 
a previous  journey,  long  and  laborious  and  beset  by  dangers  and 
untold  hardships,  and  had  brought  back  such  a marvelous  tale 
of  fabulous  riches  to  an  unbelieving  world.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  Marco  Polo  had  traveled  overland  to  the  East  on  his  journey 
and  returned  the  same  way.  Columbus  believed  that  by  sailing 
West,  India  could  be  reached  in  a much  shorter  time  with  less 
danger  and  suffering. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a bold  and  persistent  man,  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  determination.  He  had  set  his  mind  to  prove 
his  theory  and  realize  his  dream.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  per- 
sonalities who  possessed  the  happy  combination  of  vision  plus 
the  ability  and  energy  to  go  forward  with  his  plan. 

Surmounting  all  obstacles  and  casting  aside  all  ridicule  he 
moved  onward  to  his  goal.  At  long  last,  he  raised  anchor  and 
set  sail  to  the  west — financed  in  his  bold  venture  by  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  sale  of  her  crown  jewels.  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  undiscouraged,  he  sailed  on — ever  onward 
to  the  unknown  country  of  the  setting  sun.  Each  day  his  men, 
with  parched  tongue  and  hungry  throats,  would  cry  out  to  him, 
“What  next  Columbus?’’  And  their  resolute  captain  would  reply: 
“Sail  on — and  on — and  on!”  What  a great  heart ! What  a brave 
spirit!  No  man  before  or  since  has  ever  dared  so  greatly. 

When  Columbus  finally  landed  on  an  island  of  the  West 
Indies  he  believed  it  to  be  a part  of  India,  that  fabulously  rich 
land  of  which  he  had  dreamed  and  striven  so  hard  to  reach.  So 
he  called  the  country  India,  and  the  friendly  natives  were  known 
as  Indians.  He  never  lived  to  know  that  beyond  these  islands, 
westward,  lay  a new  hemisphere,  a wide  spreading  ocean  greater 
than  anything  ever  conceived  in  the  mind  of  mortal  man ; hither- 
to unexplored  except  by  nomadic  tribes  of  uncivilized  savages. 
li  remained  for  other  adventurers  who  followed  in  his  wake  to 
reap  the  benefits  for  which  he  had  struggled  so  long  and  so 
hard.  Fate  had  decreed  that  he  should  not  enter  the  promised 
land. 


Some  of  you  may  think  that  this  abridged  story  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  is  irrelevant,  and  not  germane  to  the  question  of 
riches  and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States.  But  you  must 
remember  that  when  Columbus  discovered  America  he  found 
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not  only  a new  continent  but  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  civilized 
man  the  greatest  amount  of  potential  wealth  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  development  of  this  wealth  was  the  foundation 
for  the  riches  and  prosperity  that  we  of  this  nation  enjoy  today. 

The  news  of  Columbus’  unprecedented  discovery  and  its 
future  possibilities,  spread  like  wild  fire  throughout  the  nations 
of  western  Europe.  The  repercussions  of  this  great  event  on 
their  way  of  life  and  on  their  habits  of  thinking  was  greater  than 
anything  since  the  coming  of  Christ.  No  other  living  man 
has  ever  brought  on  such  a revolutionary  change  in  the  course 
of  history. 

European  countries,  as  well  as  individuals,  began  to  bestir 
themselves;  striving  hard  to  be  the  first  to  annex  the  major 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  continent,  and  to  grab  the 
largest  share  of  the  huge  resources  contained  therein.  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Italy  and  Germany;  England,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark — all  of  them  financed  expeditionary  forces  of  explorers 
and  navigators  and  settlers.  Influential,  wealthy  individuals 
equipped  fleets  of  ships  and  set  sail  to  the  west.  Greed  for 
gold  was  the  motivation  power  that  added  impetus  to  their 
selfish  schemies.  All  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  Yellow 
God — GOLD.  Spain,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the 
precious  metal  acquired,  became  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world. 

However,  the  people  of  the  British  Isles — the  greatest  and 
most  successful  colonizers  in  the  world — were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  true  wealth  of  the  country  which  is  now 
the  United  States.  They  were  the  first  to  establish  permanent 
settlements  or  colonies  along  the  eastern  shores  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Great  Britain  unduly  exploited  our  natural  resources  and 
ta^ed  us,  without  representation,  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance, 
until  we  were  finally  compelled  to  fight  a war  of  revolution  in 
order  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  persecution.  Still  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  that  they  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  our  wealth  and  culture,  and 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  mother  country  for  the  form  of  our 
government. 

Not  until  the  States  were  free  from  the  yoke  of  England 
did  our  people  begin  to  fully  realize  and  develop  the  enormous 
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resources  inherent  in  our  far  reaching  plains  and  mountains. 
Here  was  a magnificent  virgin  country  crying  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  and  beneficense  of  mankind.  Here  were  huge  de- 
posits of  rich  ore, — gold,  copper,  tin  and  other  valuable  metals. 
Here  were  vast  reservoirs  of  crude  oil,  or  Liquid  Gold ; here 
were  mines  of  coal  extending  dark  and  deep  for  miles  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  appropriately  called  Black  Gold.  Here, 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  man  for  untold  ages,  were  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  primeval  forests,  impenetrable  in  their  depths, 
never  before  trod  upon  by  the  steps  of  the  white  man  and  never 
before  touched  by  axe  or  saw.  And  for  more  immediate  use 
numberless  herds  of  wild  game  and  wild  fowl  were  ready  for 
the  taking. 

Far  across  the  expansive  forests,  adventuring  explorers  dis- 
covered the  wide,  grassy  plains  whose  western  horizon  extended 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye,  and  whose  undulating  bosoms 
would  provide  pasturage  for  millions  of  contented  cattle  and 
sheep.  Broad  rivers — turbulent  with  fish-intersected  forest, 
field  and  plain,  bringing  life-giving  water  to  man  and  beast  and 
transporting  boat  and  raft  along  their  serpentine  lengths.  Here 
were  great  lakes  like  inland  seas  with  capacity  to  float  ten 
thousand  ships  loaded  with  the  commerce  of  a free  people.  Here 
were  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  sleeping  in  the  shade  of 
the  forests,  but  impatient  to  be  awakened  by  the  plow^  and  the 
hoe,  anxious  to  nurture  the  seed  of  cotton,  rye  and  oats  and  w^heat 
and  yellow  corn  to  bring  nourishment  to  man  and  beast. 

All  of  these  and  more  hitherto  undiscovered  and  unbeliev- 
able natural  resources,  had  been  waiting  to  be  put  to  use  by 
the  ingenuity  and  courage  of  a nation  now  free  from  overlords 
and  dictators.  And  our  brave  men  and  women  were  equal  to  the 
task.  They  were  inspired  by  unparelleled  opportunity.  Their 
hearts  and  minds  were  instilled  with  faith  and  hope.  They 
set  out  to  fulfil  their  destiny  with  visions  of  happiness  and  in- 
dependence dancing  before  their  eyes.  We  can  see  around  us 
today  the  happy  results  of  the  energy  and  foresight  of  our 
sturdy  ancestors. 

Tools  and  machinery  were  invented  and  perfected  from 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  converted  into  steel  and  fashioned  into 
many  indispensable  articles  of  commerce  and  trade.  Precious 
metals — gold,  silver,  copper  and  others — were  brought  to  the 
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light  of  day  to  be  refined  and  used  as  mediums  of  exchange  and 
as  ornaments  for  person  and  home. 

Hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  earth,  crude  petro- 
leum was  pumped  from  pockets  of  sand  to  fire  our  furnaces. 
It  was  refined  into  gasoline  and  used  as  fuel  for  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  both  stationary  and  mobile  engines.  This  made 
the  automobile  possible.  From  the  same  wells  escaping  natural 
gas  was  harnessed  and  transported  through  underground  pipes 
to  many  places  to  be  used  as  light  and  fuel  for  homes  and  fac- 
tories. Coal  was  mined  and  sent  by  train  and  ship  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  manufacturing  plants,  offices,  schools,  churches 
and  places  of  residence — all  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  many 
millions  of  people. 

Immense  forests  of  oak  and  pine  and  other  trees  were 
sacrificed  to  give  warmth  to  the  cold  and  hungry  and  to  supply 
timber  for  bridges  and  buildings  and  for  various  useful  imple- 
ments. Rivers  and  lakes  carry  upon  their  ample  breasts  thous- 
ands of  boats  and  steamships  constructed  by  the  hands  of  our 
own  artisans.  The  unbridled  currents  of  rivers  were  curbed 
and  their  power  rendered  futile  for  lighting  our  homes,  factories, 
offices  and  other  places  where  people  gather  for  business  or 
pleasure.  They  also  supply  power  for  factroies  and  transporta- 
tion systems. 

All  of  these  miraculous  things  were  unknown  to  man  when 
Columbus  discovered  America  less  than  500  years  ago.  Did  we 
not  know  them  to  be  a real  fact  today,  the  long  and  eventful 
road  we  have  travleled  since  then  would  be  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  human  mind. 


Many  things  here  mentioned  have  been  perfected  and  re- 
fined to  a marked  degree.  New  things  have  been  invented  by 
our  scientists  within  the  last  few  years,  instruments  almost 
beyond  belief.  I can  mention  only  a few  of  the  many.  The 
telephone,  the  automobile,  the  telegraph  and  transatlantic  cable; 
textile  goods,  cotton  and  rayon;  the  aeroplane,  the  submarine, 
plastics  and  various  articles  from  our  chemical  research  labora- 
tories ; radar ; and  the  atomic  bomb — which  is  the  acme  of 
scientific  brilliance  and  which  we  accept  both  proudly  and 
prayerfully.  These  things  and  many  others  united,  go  to  make 
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our  beloved  country  the  richest  and  the  most  secure  nation  that 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  man. 

So  much  for  the  inexhaustible  material  riches  of  the  United 
States.  Far  above  and  beyond  all  this  wealth,  transcending  the 
material  and  the  tangible,  is  the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  brave  forefathers  who  fought  and 
died  to  make  our  nation  free.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to  assemble  where  we 
v/ish  and  to  come  and  go  as  we  please,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  These  are  the  things  we 
have  fought  and  died  for-for  these  things  the  heart  and  soul 
will  cherish  as  long  as  faith  and  hope  shall  live. 

A'nd  now  we  come  to  our  country’s  responsibilities.  It  is  a 
known  fact,  recognized  by  all  well  advised  thinkers,  that  great 
riches  carry  great  responsibilities.  And  the  greater  the  wealth 
the  greater  the  responsibility. 

The  foundation  of  responsibility  is  laid  in  the  home.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  father  and  mother  to  teach  their  children 
obedience  and  respect  to  proper  authority,  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  clothed  and  fed  and  educated,  to  see  that  they  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Church  and  maintain  a sincere  belief  in  the 
Son  of  God  and  things  for  which  He  stands;  to  protect  them 
from  evil  companions  and  influences  and  to  give  them  all  of 
the  cultural  advantages  which  they  can  afford. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  towns  and  cities  and  states  lies  the 
responsibility  of  building  and  maintaining  adequate  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  our  girls  and  boys  that  they  may  grow 
into  useful  citizens.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  pass  just  laws  and  to  see  that  they  are  main- 
tained with  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  uphold  the  laws. 


Upon  the  Federal  Government,  the  executive,  the  judicial 
and  the  legislative,  falls  the  responsibility  to  protect  our  natural 
resources;  to  uphold  the  rights  of  minorities;  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  to  defend  us  against  aggressor  nations  with  tact  and 
diplomacy  and  if  these  fail— to  fight  for  our  rights  until  the 
victory  is  won. 
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Because  of  her  spiritual  and  material  wealth  America’s 
responsibility  has  become  great  indeed.  We,  as  a nation,  have 
become  of  age ; Uncle  Sam  is  now  an  executive  in  a world  corpora- 
tion and  as  such  he  must  square  his  shoulders  and  take  little 
rest  from  the  task  that  lies  ahead — that  of  preserving  our  way 
of  life  for  those  who  come  after  us,  and  the  delicate  and  tedious 
task  of  precipitation  a Brotherhood  of  Nations. 

But  our  leaders  cannot  carry  the  load  alone.  The  search- 
light of  History  will  prove  that  President  Roosevelt  withstood 
and  surmounted  the  burdens  of  12  of  the  most  momentous  years 
in  America’s  growth.  That  he  gave  the  ultimate  depth  and 
breadth  and  spiritual  magnitude  of  his  being,  and  even  his  life, 
to  consummate  the  true  greatness  of  America. 

In  the  final  instance,  however,  a nation  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  individuals  who  people  it.  We  can  be  justly  proud  of  our- 
selves for  winning  the  war — or  more  specifically — proud  of  the 
resourcefulness  and  the  prodigious  efforts  of  an  aroused  nation, 
and  the  incredible  results  achieved  in  so  short  a time  by  a nation 
which  rose  to  the  occassion  and  pulled  together  as  one  team.  But 
winning  the  War  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  a true 
Brotherhood  of  Nations  it  will  take  all  that  each  of  us  has  of 
brains  and  brawn  and  diplomacy  and  the  unrelaxing  application 
of  our  convictions  and  our  energies. 

The  future  of  our  great  democracy  depends  on  You  and 
Me.  If  America  is  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  just  and  wise 
world  leadership  it  is  our  inescapable  challenge  as  individuals  to 
continue  to  give  unrelentingly  of  ourselves. 

We  know  that  America,  the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home 
of  the  Brave,  has  within  its  midst  many  weaker  brothers  who 
would  exploit  us  for  their  own  advantage.  Who  might,  as  we 
say  in  the  language  of  the  streets,  'Yock  the  boat”  to  an  un- 
healthy degree,  or  ‘'upset  the  apple  cart.”  There  are  among  us 
egotists  and  racketeers  and  demagogues  and  charlatans.  There- 
fore each  of  us  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  insidious  forces 
which  threaten  the  foundation  of  America’s  power  for  good.  We 
must,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  mentally  and  spiritually  strong. 
Our  good  wishes  and  our  prayers  are  commendable  but  the 
situations  demands  a great  deal  more.  We  must  keep  ourselves 
informed  through  press  and  radio,  of  the  really  meaning  of 
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things ; we  must  align  ourselves  with  progressive  groups  and 
act  on  our  convictions.  Indeed,  we  deny  our  heritage  of  freedom 
if  we  fail  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  intelligently  for  wise  leader- 
ship and  constructive  legislation.  And  we  deny  the  rich  blood  of 
our  ancestors  if  we  consider  life  in  terms  of  our  own  selfish 
pursuits,  and  not  as  an  opportunity  to  affect  a better  world. 

WE  are  AMERICA,  You  and  I,  and  “John  Doe”  and  “G.I. 
Joe”.  If  each  of  us  gives  the  maximum  of  himself  and  his 
substance,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  America,  by  the  col- 
lective might  of  the  spirit  which  animates  her,  will  not  fail 
her  responsibility  to  civilization  and  to  the  generations  to  come. 
And  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  by  proving  herself  the  successful 
instrument  of  good-will,  America  may  consummate  at  last,  the 
wish  and  the  prayerful  vision  of  the  Man  of  Galilee — the  Brother- 
hood of  Man. 
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THE  LIBERAL  — CONSERVATIVE  EDUCATOR 
By  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell, 

President,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama 

(Address  made  to  the  Montgomery  Rotary  Club,  Wednesday, 
September  24,  1947.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Montgomery : 

I am  filled  with  gratitude  and  humility.  Who  would  not 
feel  grateful  to  have  been  invited  to  head  your  State  College 
for  Women  at  Montevallo?  You  all  know  this  much  loved  and 
splendid  institution.  Perhaps  not  all  of  you  have  been  there. 
I assure  you  it  would  be  a source  of  pride  for  you  to  feel  its 
charm  first  hand  as  it  is  now  my  pleasure.  And  you  would 
find  your  confidence  strengthened  by  contact  with  its  splendid 
faculty  at  work  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  campus.  You 
would  feel  as  I do  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  contribution  your 
State  College  for  Women  can  make  to  this  grand  State  and  to 
our  Nation,  given  only  a full  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  these  potentialities. 

The  lines  have  indeed  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places.  1 
like  to  think  humbly  that  the  good  which  is  mine  comes  from 
the  source  whom  David  addressed  in  the  wonderful  verse: 

“Thine,  0 Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  mapesty : for  all 
that  is  in  the  earth  is  thine ; thine  is  the  kingdom, 

0 Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.” 

There  never  was  a time  when  mankind  needed  more  to 
look  away  from  the  falsities  and  the  temporizing  of  the  material 
present  and  to  seek  answers  in  radical  reliance  on  some  of  the 
age  old  spiritual  truths  which  put  God  first.  Never  was  there 
a time  when  educators  had  before  them  a clearer  call  to  pro- 
mote both  understanding  and  morality  and  to  treat  them  as  a 
unity.  Never  was  there  greater  need  to  close  the  gap  between 
our  preaching  and  our  practice  lest  the  Pharisees  of  the  20th 
Century  become  the  “little  foxes”  that  eat  away  the  vines, 
the  sinews,  of  our  future. 
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It  is  no  simple  matter  to  find  one’s  way  through  the  pulling 
and  hauling  of  the  creeds  and  dogmas,  the  truths,  half-truths 
and  falsehoods  of  our  day.  But  the  man  of  good  will  must  dare 
to  try.  The  educator  must  be  that  man  of  good  will  who  seeks 
to  answer  the  crying  need  of  men  to  find  “the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for”  and  “the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

My  brief  time  here  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
only  one  aspect  of  this  great  problem  of  education.  I shall  call 
it  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  apparent  conflict  between 
liberalism  and  conservatism.  I say  “apparent”  conflict  deliber- 
ately for  I prefer  to  emphasize  how  essential  are  both  points  of 
view  to  all  of  us.  The  apparent  conflict  crops  up  in  many 
quarters;  many  times  do  we  characterize  someone  as  “liberal” 
or  as  conservative”  because  of  his  particular  approach  to  his 
task  in  hand.  There  is  the  “conservative”  banker,  as  opposed 
to  some  fictional  character  called  a “liberal”  banker.  In  archi- 
tecture and  art  and  music  the  conservatives  (called  the  classi- 
cists) are  set  opposite  the  liberals  (or  moderns).  Certainly  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  conducting  any  business  enterprise, 
manufacturing  or  otherwise,  there  are  the  “liberals”  and  “con- 
servatives,” or  people  so  labelled  by  their  professional  associ- 
ates. Now,  in  general,  the  so-called  “conservative”  thinks  the 
so-called  “liberal”  or  free  thinker  is  crazy.  But  the  “liberals,” 
so-called,  get  together  themselves  in  a quiet  spot  regularly  to 
call  the  so-called  conservatives  “moss-backs,”  “reactionaries,” 
and  other  very  evil  names.  Sometimes  the  confusion  is  tinged 
with  fear  and  bitterness  and  the  two  groups  call  each  other 
“commies”  on  the  one  hand  and  “fascists”  on  the  other.  We 
get  the  picture  of  a society  functioning  like  a stubborn  mule 
with  his  hind  legs  pushing  forward  and  his  front  legs  walking 
backwards.  We  also  get  the  idea  occasionally  that  morality  is 
all  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

My  proposition  is  simple.  It  is  this : none  of  us  would  like 

to  live  in  a world  made  up  either  entirely  of  so-called  “liberals,” 
or  entirely  of  “conservatives,”  so-called.  We  do  not,  in  fact, 
live  in  either  such  world.  And  we  can  all  be  very  grateful  to  have 
both  points  of  view  functioning  in  every  department  of  our  life. 

The  functions  of  the  liberal  are  many:  to  challenge  the 
truth  of  dogma;  to  seek  truths  beyond  the  dogma;  to  improve 
the  present  in  the  interests  of  future  “presents;”  to  overcome 
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accepted  limitations;  to  discard  the  obsolete;  to  uncover  areas 
heretofore  unknown  or  unacknowledged ; to  refuse  to  pay  homage 
to  false  gods,  no  matter  how  old ; to  keep  the  door  open  for  nev/ 
challenges  to  his  own  developing  creed.  St.  Paul  was  describing 
himself  as  a kind  of  liberal  in  the  verse : 

“This  one  thing  I do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I press  toward  the  mark,’’  and  so  on. 

And  the  conservative — what  are  his  functions?  to  cherish 
the  ancient  truths,  the  timeless  guides  to  moral  action ; to  resist 
against  all  comers  the  debunking  of  spiritual  values  by  transient 
reason;  to  test  the  new  idea  in  the  light  of  experience;  to  com- 
pel the  liberal  to  bake  his  half-baked  schemes ; to  put  the  brakes 
on  powerful  movements  and  thus  to  forestall  a disastrous 
stripping  of  the  gears ; as  Paul  admonished  his  hearers,  “to 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good” ; to  “prove  all  things”  and  “hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.” 

The  liberal  challenges  the  idea  that  man  has  achieved  per- 
fection. He  holds  before  him  the  possibility  of  achieving.  He 
denies  that  any  particular  form  of  social,  political  or  economic 
arrangements  of  any  given  period  are  perfect  or  final.  And  if 
he  is  really  liberal  he  allows  for  his  own  imperfectness,  his  own 
fallibility,  and  confesses  that  his  own  schemes  are  conditional, 
partial  and  perhaps  even  mistaken.  The  true  liberal  will  keep 
a clear  goal  before  him:  the  free  individual.  And  at  his  peril 
and  ours  will  a so-called  liberal  urge  our  trust  in  devices  which 
would  free  mankind  from  one  set  of  conditions  only  to  enslave 
him  in  another.  The  true  liberal  will  also  want  to  conserve  the 
principles  and  methods  of  freedom,  knowing  that  the  now  novel 
arrangement  he  produces  will  be  the  conservative’s  position 
tomorrow  and  will  need  itself  to  be  challenged.  He  will  recognize 
the  truth  suggested  in  the  quip  defining  a liberal  as  a “young 
conservative.” 

The  conservative  on  the  other  hand  will  say  to  the  bright- 
eyed Elijahs:  “Go  slow.  Easy  does  it.  ‘Rome  wasn’t  built  in 

a day.”  Remember  the  tale  of  the  terrapin  and  the  rabbit. 
Slow,  boys,  slow.”  But  if  he  really  wants  to  conserve  the  funda- 
mental values,  the  conservator  himself  must  learn  what  is  fun- 
damental and  what  is  not,  what  is  important  and  what  trivial. 
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what  is  profoundly  worthy  and  what  is  superficial.  Else  he 
burns  barns  to  rid  it  of  rats,  and  loses  sight  of  the  sun  while 
basking  in  the  light  of  a neon  sign.  The  conservative  must  ask 
himself  what  it  is  he  is  conserving:  treasures  in  heaven  or 
treasures  of  the  earth.  He  must  conserve  more  diligently  than 
all  other  goods  the  freedom  to  strive  and  seek  and  learn  which 
indeed  is  worth  conserving.  He  must  learn  that  moving  ahead 
too  slowly  is  sometimes  fraught  with  greater  danger  than  going 
ahead  “too  fast.” 

Our  ideal  man  or  woman  would  be  a conservative  liberal,  or 
pardon  me,  a liberal  conservative.  But  can  we  have  them?  Is  it 
true,  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  it,  that  “Every  girl  and  every 
boy  that’s  born  into  this  world  alive  is  either  a little  liberal  or 
else  a little  conservative,  fa  la  la?”  It  may  be  so.  We  have 
yet  much  to  learn  from  psychology  and  biology  on  this  point 
(And  we  won’t  settle  it  here  today  or  tomorrow.) 

But  how  would  our  ideal  liberal  conservative  (or  conserva- 
tive liberal)  stand  on  some  of  the  burning  issues  today? 

First,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  felt  disheartened  by  the 
earlier  “Truman  Doctrine”  which  sounded  frightened,  undis- 
criminating, ill-considered,  and  negative,  unbecoming  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  he  would  step  forth  proudly  today  as 
“Marshall  Plan  I”  and  “Marshall  Plan  H”  hit  the  front  pages  of 
the  world.  Here  is  the  America  he  loves,  poised  and  confident 
in  the  pulling  power  of  its  moral  leadership  toward  positive  goals 
of  security  and  freedom.  Here  is  a deserving  program  which 
realistically  speaks  of  reconstruction  and  help  and  guidance  for 
devasted  lands  whose  hopes  are  caught  in  the  rivalry  between 
the  boasts  and  promises  of  East  and  West;  which  speaks  of 
keeping  the  peace  for  all  men ; which  pledges  unqualified  support 
of  United  Nations ; which  offers  our  goods  and  spiritual  values 
to  a “sinking  patient”  and  bids  the  patient  rally.  Our  middle 
road  idealist  would  feel  proud  that  we  as  a nation  are  assuming 
our  role  of  moral  leadership  in  the  world  in  so  conspicuous  a 
fashion.  Ah,  this  truly  is  our  Uncle  Sam ! 

Second,  our  ideal  thinker  would  make  careful  distinctions 
between  Communism,  Socialism,  Facism,  and  avoid  the  danger- 
ous shallowness  of  thinking  they  are  “all  the  same  thing,”  “all 
brewed  in  the  same  pot.”  Fascism  and  Communism  are  both 
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materialistic,  both  totalitarian,  both  repugnant  to  us,  and  both 
unbefitting  a man  of  free  birth.  But  the  clear  thinker  recognizes 
that  Communism  has  a tremendous  positive  appeal  to  millions 
of  people  who  live  on  the  fringes  of  security  and  in  the  morass 
of  insecurity,  doubt,  hunger  and  fear.  The  Marxian  thesis  is 
materialistic,  but  its  announced  goal  is  a ‘‘just”  society  in  their 
terms.  And  no  matter  how  mistaken  they  are  or  we  think  them 
to  be,  no  matter  how  lacking  in  integrity  are  their  Vishinskys 
who  slander  us,  the  fact  remains  that  their  following  is  devout, 
their  leaders  are  a priesthood  and  their  doctrine  is  attractive  to 
the  millions  who  live  outside  the  fringes  of  social  order  and 
well-being.  To  fail  to  recognize  the  character  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  appeal  is  pure  folly.  It  appears  now 
that  our  leaders  do  see  more  clearly  our  line  of  strategy  and 
are  pitting  against  Communism  our  vastly  superior  idea  of  a 
liberal  society. 

The  liberal  conservative  must  see  Socialism  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere  as  the  studied  effort  of  a free  people  to 
reconcile  the  need  for  both  freedom  and  order  under  law  and  to 
avoid  the  false  dilemma  of  anarchy  or  total  regimentation.  If 
we  are  as  intelligent  as  our  ideal  conservative  liberal,  we  will  be 
willing  to  applaud  if  those  countries  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
conflict  between  the  demands  of  freedom  and  order  which 
plagues  them.  At  least  we  will  not  lick  our  chops  hoping  them  to 
fail.  As  for  Fascism,  let  us  see  it  for  what  it  is : without  moral- 
ity in  construction  or  purpose,  yet  dangerous  because  it  feeds 
upon  the  fears  and  hatreds  of  men  who  have  lost  their  way  and 
who  have  become  willing  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  poisoned, 
selfish,  materialistic,  greedy  supermen  who  claim  patriotism 
only  to  disgrace  it.  In  every  country  where  fascism  came  to 
power  it  came  as  the  final  form  of  the  frightened  and  unmoral 
reaction  against  Communism  and  economic  disorder. 

Third,  looking  at  Asia  our  conservative-liberal  reflects  on 
his  American  history  of  the  year  1776  and  proudly  hails  the  new 
stirrings  of  a billion  people  toward  self-domination  and  respon- 
sibility. He  knows  too  that  any  nation  which  supports  the 
feudalism  of  that  vast  region  will  lose  friends  in  the  new  day 
there  a-borning.  Both  Secretary  Marshall  and  General  Wede- 
meyer,  thank  goodness,  know  that.  In  Asia  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  what  ought  to  be  preserved  and  what  ought 
to  go. 
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Fourth,  turning  more  directly  to  our  own  domestic  scene, 
the  liberal  conservative  finds  himself  amazed  at  the  contradic- 
tions. He  believes  passionately  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
yet  finds  evidence  that  larger  and  larger  segments  of  the 
enonomy  are  succumbing  to  “controls”  in  the  form  of  cartels, 
pricing  agreements  and  financial  monopolies.  He  reads  where 
hundreds  of  independent  concerns  are  being  absorbed  annually 
by  larger  concerns,  and  that  these  mergers  and  absorptions  for 
the  most  part  do  not  reduce  operating  costs.  To  the  contrary, 
unit  costs  are  in  numerous  cases  higher  as  a direct  result  of  the 
larger  operation,  and  prices  are  more  than  proportionably  raised. 
The  liberal  conservative  sees  in  this  situation  the  same  dangers 
Jefferson  foresaw\  To  the  wise  Virginian  the  least  government 
was  the  preferable  policy.  But  Jefferson  recognized  also  that 
big  industry  and  big  business  called  for  big  government.  He 
really  wanted  neither  but  saw  that  the  public  interest  had  to 
be  protected  at  some  point.  Jefferson  would  have  preferred  a 
nation  preponderantly  of  small  property  holders,  a condition 
which  would  be  favorable  to  local  self-government  and  conducive 
to  a maximum  of  individual  liberty.  But  being  an  honest  and 
liberal  conservative,  he  saw  also  that  urbanization,  industrializa- 
tion and  corporate  expansion  would  inevitably  increase  the  inter- 
dependence of  people  and  increase  correspondingly  the  need  for 
coordinative  and  regulative  machinery.  This  machinery  he  com- 
prehended would  have  to  be  the  government.  After  all,  the 
theory  of  individual  competitive  enterprise  requires  that  it  be 
kept  individual  and  competitive.  Our  liberal  conservative  will 
insist  on  keeping  it  both  free  and  competitive.  He  will  insist 
also  on  competition  even  from  the  outside.  He  will  understand 
that  our  national  economy  is  part  of  a world  economy  and  that 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  call  for  international  free  trade. 
He  will,  therefore,  lend  his  support  to  this  aspect  of  the^  United 
Nations  program  in  the  confidence  that  he  is  promoting — not 
defeating — the  cause  of  the  individual  enterprise  system. 


Our  liberal  conservative,  therefore,  would  strive  to  keep 
government  local  and  minimum.  Having  seen,  however,  that 
the  size  of  the  government  at  any  level  is  directly  related  to  the 
character  of  the  technology  and  economy  of  the  period,  he  is  in 
a position  to  think  straight  about  the  specific  role  of  government 
at  a given  time.  And,  thinking  calmly  about  it  helps  his  di- 
gestion immeasurably. 
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We  might  go  on.  But  time  halts  us.  Let  us  say  finally 
at  least  that  our  balanced  thinker  must  be  a man  of  great  faith — 
faith  in  the  future  when  it  is  unfolded  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  good  will  guided  by  moral  purpose,  and  faith  in  the 
validity  of  the  enduring  spiritual  values  from  the  past. 

Educators  have  a special  obligation  to  society  in  this 
whole  matter.  Higher  education  was  founded  upon  the  liberal 
idea.  Alabama  College  by  statute  is  a “liberal  arts”  college.  It 
is  expected  that  we  look  beyond  and  outward  and  upward  from 
our  present  position  in  technical  knowledge,  social  knowledge, 
and  in  aesthetic  values,  and  to  pass  on  the  values  of  the  civiliza- 
tions before  us.  This  in  all  humility  we  propose  to  do  at  Ala- 
bama College.  It  was  last  January  that  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  sounded  the  position  of  the 
liberal-conservative  educator.  Dr.  Turck  said: 

“What  we  seek  in  our  colleges  for  all  young  people  of  our 
land  is  such  an  emancipation  of  their  minds  and  hearts  as  the 
v/orld  has  never  seen  before — freedom  from  the  ancient  dogma 
of  churches,  freedom  from  old  economic  shibboleths  . . . , freedom 
from  old  nationalisms  and  race  and  religious  prejudices  . . . And 
for  what  shall  this  free  mind  be  used?  To  create  new  doubts, 
to  establish  a new  and  more  complete  cynicism,  to  provoke 
despair?  May  God  forbid.” 

No  need  really  to  tilt  at  windmills  by  striking  against  the 
folly  of  name-calling  and  labelling.  They  are  dangerous  sports 
and  do  incalculable  harm  to  our  thought  processes.  The  best  we 
educators  can  do  is  to  combine  both  the  liberal  and  the  conserva- 
tive points  of  view  in  our  efforts  to  produce  a unity  of  under- 
standing and  morality,  which  are  the  only  guarantees  of  true 
progress.  We  must  lend  our  best  efforts  to  this  task  of  making 
true  Whittier’s  bright  vision  that 

“All  of  good  the  past  hath  had 

Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad.” 
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MODERN  TRENDS  IN  ART 
By  Willie  Copeland  Couric,  Eufaula,  Alabama 

This  article  by  Mrs.  Couric  was  prepared  and  read  by  her  at  the  I’en 
Women’s  meeting  in  Montgomery,  November  1,  1947,  and  presented  in  thi 
magazine  at  the  editor’s  request. 

Many  artists  and  writers  have  given  varied  interpretations 
of  the  word,  Art,  but  the  most  simple  and  understandable  i> 
the  one  given  in  the  dictionary ; “Employment  of  means  and 
methods  to  do  a thing  well.”  There  is  a kinship  among  all  the 
Arts  and  usually  when  a person  appreciates  one  form  he  appreci- 
ates the  others. 

Art  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  forms  and  well  has  it  served 
it’s  mission  to  teach  and  to  preserve  historical  data  of  the  past 
for  future  generations.  Long  before  the  age  of  Letters,  forms 
of  art  were  found  carved  on  stones  buried  in  the  earth. 

There  are  two  schools  of  Art  today — the  Traditional  and 
the  Modernistic.  The  Traditional,  as  its  name  implies,  has  been 
with  us  throughout  the  ages.  Through  the  medium  of  Art,  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Grecians  have  transmitted  to  us  the  story 
of  their  Kings  and  Queens,  their  Gods  and  their  Goddesses. 


With  the  advent  of  Christ,  highest  forms  of  Art  took  re- 
ligious turn  and  sculptors  and  painters  used  Christ  and  his 
Disciples,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Madonna’s  as  supreme  sub- 
jects. Then  came  the  so  called  Age  of  Enlightenment  when 
the  Louis  of  France  and  other  European  monarchs  and  their 
regimes  and  pastimes  became  inspiration  for  a voluminous  out- 
put of  paintings.  Finally  a device  was  invented  which  punc- 
tured the  egotism  of  the  artists.  This  was  the  Camera  which 
revealed  nature  in  true  form  in  the  tones  of  black  and  white. 
With  the  perfection  of  the  camera  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  artists  rebelled  and  began  to  distort  natural  lines  and  to 
place  emphasis  on  color  and  imaginative  conceptions.  There 
followed  Abstraction  and  non  objective  art  and  surrealism. 


The  Mexican  painters,  Rivera  and  Orozco,  with  the  colorful 
background  themes  of  Mexican  and  Indian  life  set  the  styles  with 
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fantastic  symbolisms.  The  wave  of  wanton  art  has  spread 
over  cultural  art  circles  of  Europe  also,  as  something  new  under 
the  sun  it’s  adherents  speak  of  it  as  smart  and  streamlined. 
Without  form  or  fundamentals  a wierd  object  appears  in  the 
background  and  untaught  artists  daub  their  colors  on  murals 
and  canvas.  The  laymen  wants  to  know  ‘'What’s  it  all  about?” 
and  timid  writers  ask  “Is  it  Art  or  Double  Talk?”  in  their  head- 
lines in  the  magazines.  Fearing  to  be  thought  ignorant,  the 
majority  say  nothing.  George  Bernard  Shaw  says:  “Whatever 
they  say  against  the  modernistic  art,  it  makes  the  old  Masters 
look  dingy,”  while  President  Truman  laughs  and  calls  it  “Ham 
and  Eggs  Art”  because  he  says  it  looks  to  him  like  some  one 
had  thrown  an  egg  on  the  canvas.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  whose 
Gibson  Girl  styles  are  coming  back  in  vogue,  declares : “if 
these  fellows  feel  that  way  when  they  see  the  beauty  of  nature 
it  is  alright  with  me — I don’t  have  to  look  at  the  things — but  I 
think  it  would  be  more  decent  if  they  kept  their  feelings  to 
themselves.” 

A picture  appeared  in  an  art  exhibit  which  seemed  to  be 
little  more  than  a mass  of  red  but  with  the  title  “Israelites 
Crossing  the  Red  Sea”  when  the  onlooker  and  the  exhibitor  had 
the  following  conversation: 

“But  where  are  the  Israelites?” 

“They  have  already  crossed  over.” 

“But  where  is  the  Red  Sea?” 

“It  has  rolled  away.” 

“Well  where  are  the  Egyptians?” 

“They  will  be  here  most  any  minute.” 

Despite  the  era  of  eratic  art  the  government  did  much  to 
encourage  the  painting  of  the  American  scene  in  its  WPA  Art 
programs  during  the  world  wars.  Visual  education  is  being 
stressed  in  the  public  schools,  many  of  which  are  now  equipped 
with  projectors  and  moving  picture  machines.  Art  in  some 
form  is  being  taught  in  the  grammar  grades  in  many  schools. 
Through  the  medium  of  Art  many  things  ordinarily  ugly  can  be 
made  both  useful  and  beautiful  in  arts  and  crafts.  Corn  shucks 
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and  Johnson  grass  are  converted  into  mats,  pine  burrs  into 
glistening  Christmas  decorations,  etc.  The  world  war  gave 
birth  to  myriads  of  things  made  from  plastics,  celephane  and 
other  materials. 

Commercial  Art  is  a paying  profession  today  and  there  are 
50,000  G.  I.  students  now  taking  art  courses.  Lamar  Dodd, 
head  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  in 
an  interview  with  a columnist  says:  “Anytime  you  buy  an 

automobile,  a suit  of  clothes  or  anything  for  that  matter,  you 
are  purchasing  a work  of  art.  In  all  of  us  there  is  an  urge  for 
art  in  some  form.'’ 


So  we  find  modern  architects’  homes  and  buildings  without 
windows,  lighted  with  pyrex  tubing,  called  works  of  art.  Surely 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  nation’s  No.  1 History  and 
Archives  Department,  with  their  historic  art  treasures  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  are  works  of  art. 


Art  Institutes  and  commercial  firms  are  offering  fabulous 
sums  in  annual  art  exhibits.  For  instance  Pepsi-Cola  Company, 
this  year  gave  $35,950  in  prizes  with  first  prize,  $2500  falling 
to  a Philadelphia  man,  Henry  Kallen,  who  had  never  sold  a 
picture  before.  His  title  was  “Country  Tenement.’’ 


In  the  meantime  our  artists  are  carrying  on  in  the  tradi- 
tional way,  teaching  that  both  line  and  color  are  important  and 
painting  the  portraits,  now  in  demand  more  than  ever,  as  well 
as  scenes  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Some  of  our  writers 
are  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  traditionists.  Under  the  title  of 
“The  Modern  Art  Racket’’,  Newsweek,  October  27,  1947  tells  of 
Robsjohn-Gibbings  new  book,  “Mona  Lisa’s  Mustache’’,  in  which 
adherents  of  modernistic  art  are  compared  to  old  witch  doctors 
and  magicians.  The  New  York  Times  book  review  says:  “It  is 
the  most  intelligent,  witty  and  scholarly  attack  on  modern  art 
this  far.” 


In  both  classes  there  is  good  and  bad  art  and  one  writer 
says  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  modernistic  or 
traditional,  so  long  as  you  are  art  conscious.  But  does  it  make 
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no  difference  whether  our  youth  sees  good  or  bad  moving  pic- 
tures, reads  good  or  bad  literature,  hears  good  or  bad  music? 

We  must  stress  the  best  in  all  Arts  for  we  must  remember 
that. 


“Vice  is  a thing  of  such  hideous  mien, 

That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

But  seen  too  often,  face  to  face. 

We  first  endure  and  then  embrace.” 

Shakespeare  says:  “All  the  world’s  a stage  and  we  are  the 

poor  players  who  strut  and  fret  our  time  upon  the  stage  and 
then  are  heard  no  more.”  So  then  in  our  little  span  of  life  let 
us  seek  the  good  and  the  beautiful — which  Plato  says  are  synon- 
ymous— in  all  the  Arts  of  Life. 
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LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD 
or 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  NATURE  IN  ALABAMA  VERSE  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  Margaret  Gillis  Figh,  Montgomery 

Love  of  natural  surroundings  was  an  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  Alabama  poets  in  the  1800’s.  Indeed  local  sentiment, 
along  with  patriotic  and  occasional  themes,  dominated  verse 
in  the  state  during  this  period;  and  most  of  the  poets  wrote 
about  southern  scenes,  birds,  and  flowers.  A.  B.  Meek,  one  of 
the  first  writers  of  consequence  in  the  state,  made  a conscious 
effort  toward  creating  poems  from  native  materials  and  for- 
mulated a sound  theory  in  the  Preface  to  his  Songs  and  Poems 
of  the  South  when  he  said,  “The  poetry  of  a country  should  -be 
a faithful  expression  of  its  physical  and  moral  characteristics. 
The  imagery,  at  least,  should  be  drawn  from  the  indigenous 
objects  of  the  region  and  the  sentiments  be  such  as  naturally 
arise  under  influence  and  social  conditions.”  Meek  and  others 
of  his  day  followed  this  excellent  precept  in  that  they  wrote 
about  nature,  but  their  work  sometimes  lacked  that  raciness  of 
the  soil  by  which  he  wished  it  to  be  characterized  because  they 
were  prone  to  record  what  they  thought  they  should  see  in 
nature  rather  than  what  they  actually  saw. 

If  Meek  had  been  more  energetic  in  promulgating  his  theory 
of  drawing  upon  native  material  and  sentiments,  he  might  have 
influenced  his  contemporaries  toward  more  originality  in  subject 
matter  and  style,  but  he  and  his  fellow  Alabamians  followed  the 
accepted  mode  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  English  poets,  as 
did  many  of  those  writing  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time.  They  did  not  rely  upon  using  their  own  eyes  in 
observing  their  countryside  or  upon  listening  with  their  own 
ears  to  the  birds  around  them,  and  as  a result  they  transformed 
their  forests  into  conventional  landscapes  and  their  wild  birds 
into  the  “feathered  songsters”  of  neoclassic  poetry.  Their  work 
pictures  the  more  general  aspects  of  nature  and  abounds  in 
stock  figures.  Again  and  again  the  same  birds,  trees,  and 
flowers  appear  in  their  rhymes.  For  instance,  there  is  refer- 
ence in  the  works  of  almost  all  of  the  verse  writers  in  the  state 
to  the  mocking  bird  and  many  devoted  entire  poems  to  it.  So 
frequently  had  its  melodies  been  used  by  earlier  American 
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writers  for  their  theme  that  James  Wood  Davidson  in  1859 
commented  upon  the  number  of  poets  who  had  written  in  praise 
of  it.  Among  others  he  mentioned  Albert  Pike,  A.  B.  Meek, 
Gould  E.  Crosby,  Saint  Leger  L.  Carter,  Charles  W.  Hubner, 
Rodman  Drake  and  Richard  Henry  Wilde.'  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  the  mocking  bird  continued  to  inspire 
poetry;  and  in  Alabama  it  remained  the  favorite,  although  the 
weird  cry  of  the  whip-poro-will  also  captured  the  imaginations 
of  many  verse  makers.  Among  flowers,  jasmines  and  magno- 
lias were  popular  with  the  rose  running  a close  third.  Tall  sway- 
ing pines,  moss  hung  oaks,  dogwood  and  hickory  trees  also 
attracted  much  attention. 

A.  B.  Meek  introduced  many  of  these  favorites  into  his 
works ; and  it  should  be  noted  that  his  poetry,  while  partaking 
of  the  accepted  mode,  sometimes  surprises  the  reader  with  gen- 
uine first-hand  observation  combined  with  keen  appreciation  of 
Alabama  settings.  He  peopled  the  forests  with  a procession  of 
redmen  and  pioneers.  Woodland,  swamps,  and  slow  flowing 
yellow  streams  lend  atm.osphere  to  Red  Eagle  and  his  other 
Indian  poems.  Especially  he  loved  the  Tombigbee  River  and 
the  legends  associated  with  it.  Meek  spent  much  of  his  time 
traveling  by  steamboat  from  Mobile  to  other  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  along  the  river  banks  etched  itself 
upon  his  memory.  He  showed  his  love  for  these  streams  and 
their  euphonious  Indian  titles  in  The  Red  Eagle. 

From  morn  till  eve,  that  sun  has  seen  4 

But  one  unbroken  world  of  green 
From  Chattahoochee’s  yellow  wave, — 

By  Tallapoosa’s  waters  clear, — 

Where  Coosa’s  isle-gemmed  currents  lave. 

And  young  Cahowba’s  hills  uprear, — 

To  where  fair  Tuscaloosa  glides 
And  dark  Tombigbee  pours  his  tides, — 

Incessant  wilds ; o’er  hill  and  plain 
In  virgin  loneliness  remain 
And  scenes  as  fresh  and  bright  display 
As  ever  met  the  eye  of  day.- 


H.  W.  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  New  York,  1869.  p.  419. 
^A.  B.  Meek,  The  Red  Eagle,  Montgomery,  1914.  p.  22. 
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Meek  wrote  a great  deal  of  verse  on  a wide  variety  of 
themes*  but  always  his  portrayal  of  the  wilderness  is  more 
vivid  than  that  of  civilization.  He  wrote  better  about  the  hills, 
precipices,  lowlands  and  all  natural  objects  than  he  did  of  the 
beautiful  maidens  with  whom  he  liked  to  dance  or  of  the  historic 
occasions  often  commemorated  in  his  verse. 


No  one  has  given  a more  tuneful  description  of  the  mocking 
bird  than  Meek  did  in  the  following  stnaza. 

From  the  vale  what  music  ringing  G 

Fills  the  bosom  of  the  night 
On  the  sense  entranced  flinging 
Spells  of  witchery  and  delgiht? 

O’er  magnolias,  lime  and  cedar 
From  yon  locust  top  it  swells 
Like  the  chant  of  serenader 
Or  the  rhyme  of  silver  bells. 

Listen,  dearest,  listen  to  it. 

Sweeter  sounds  were  never  heard. 

Tis  the  song  of  that  wild  poet. 

Mime  and  minstrel,  mocking  bird.' 


This  selection  may  be  compared  with  one  by  Charles  L.  S. 
Jones,  an  Alabamian  who-  lived  during  Meek’s  era  whose  verses 
on  “The  Mocking  Bird”  are  couched  in  typical  eighteenth  cen- 
tury poetic  diction. 

Like  the  silvery  melody  G 

Of  fairy  choirs  of  light 

Hark ! What  witching  notes  float  wild 

Upon  the  moonlit  night 

’Tis  the  warbling  mocking  bird. 

Of  all  the  feathery  train 

The  loveliest  and  the  chariest  Bard 

That  pours  the  varying  strain.' 


W.  B.  Meek,  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South,  New  York,  1857,  p.  ‘>. 
^Charles  L,  S.  Jones,  American  Lyrics,  Mobile,  1834,  p.  79. 
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In  his  “Alabama”  Jones  is  even  more  reminiscent  of  the 
neo-classicists.  Addressing  the  state,  he  praises  it  as  follows: 

Wide  o’er  thy  plains  with  corn  and  oil  rebundant  2 

Ere  to  th’  industrious  Planter’s  wish  propitious 
Bursts  the  rich  glebe,  and  here  the  honied  bee  stores 
nectarious  balsam." 

Another  contempory  of  Meek,  Henry  Lyndon  Flash,  who 
was  born  in  the  West  Indies  but  lived  for  some  time  in  Mobile, 
is  remarkable  for  his  most  unorthodox  treatment  of  the  mock- 
ing bird.  His  verse  gives  no  sense  of  haunting  melody  in  the 
soft  southern  moonlight.  It  has  on  the  contrary  an  atmosphere 
of  wild  terror  created  by  the  raucous  cry  of  the  bird. 


And  I feel  the  touch  of  a hand  I love,  5 

The  breath  on  my  happy  cheek, — 

The  bird  stops  short  and  quirks  him  round 
And  giveth  a piercing  shriek 
That  tells  a tale  of  a foundered  ship 
And  all  on  board  gone  down 
Leaving  one  lover  bearing  a cross. 

The  other  wearing  a crown.® 


Mr.  Flash  alone  among  the  numerous  authors  w^ho  have 
written  about  the  mocking  bird  seems  to  have  observed  that  it 
can  utter  dissonant  as  well  as  musical  sounds.  His  conception 
of  the  harsh’  melodramatic  aspect  of  this  favorite  of  the  poets 
displeased  many  of  his  readers;  and  one  of  them,  Miss  Julie 
Bacon  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  wrote  a poem  in  reply 
to  his  stanzas,  in  which  she  defended  the  mocking  bird  from  his 
calumny.  Her  defense  according  to  Davidson’s  Living  Authors 
of  the  South  was  received  with  much  favor  in  this  section. 

Wild  Shrubs  of  Alabama  is  the  title  of  a volume  written  by 
a versifier  of  the  fifties  who  used  as  her  nom  de  plume  the 
Minstrel  Maiden  of  Mobile  and  whose  real  name  was  Julia 
Mildred  Harriss.  Her  book  mentions  woodbine  clinging  to  the 
old  magnolia  trees,  stately  forest,  and  the  more  usual  flowers; 


Tbid.  p.  153. 

®Henry  Lyndon  Flash,  Poems,  New  York,  1906.  p.  21. 
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but  wild  shrubs  are  conspicously  absent  except  in  giving  the 
book  its  title.  The  subject  matter  consists  largely  of  moralizing 
abstractions  and  didactic  musings  which  the  introduction  of 
local  setting  might  have  enlivened. 

In  1854  two  cousins,  Thomas  Bibb  Bradley  and  Julia  Plea- 
sants Cresswell  of  Huntsville,  published  Apheila  and  Other 
Poems,  which  deals  not  only  with  the  usual  mocking  bird  and 
stately  oaks,  but  also  praises  the  white  blossoms  of  the  catalpa 
and  the  fragrant  mimosa  growing  on  the  hills  of  northern  Ala- 
bama. “Mockbirds  woo  the  timid  stars”  in  the  poem  “Hunts- 
ville, Alabama”  and  in  “The  Mountain  Pine,”  “the  locust  looks 
like  a pale  young  bride.” 

Alabama’s  outstanding  poet  of  the  Civil  War,  Father  Pvyan, 
was  concerned  primarily  with  patriotic  themes ; and  nature  plays 
a limited  role  as  background  in  his  songs  praising  the  South.  One 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  twisted  and  gnarled  live  oaks  in 
Mobile  suggested  the  title  “Old  Trees”  and  that  Mobile  Bay 
inspired  a number  of  poems  dealing  with  seashores  and  waves. 
He  loved  his  “land  where  the  ruins  are  spread,”  and  he  loved 
the  vines  and  flowers  which  softened  the  harsh  outlines  of 
decay  in  that  land.  In  Father  Ryan’s  gently  sentimental  poetry, 
nature  is  given  very  general  treatment  as  sympathetic  setting 
for  his  meditations. 

Throughout  Reconstruction  days  Alabama  poets  were  for 
the  most  part  silent.  There  were  a few  patriotic  poems  like 
“Alabama,”  the  state  song,  which  was  written  in  the  late 
sixties  by  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  and  which  cites  the  broad 
rivers,  magnolias,  orange  trees,  and  jasmine  blooms  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  state ; but  aside  from  this,  little  was  pub- 
lished. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century  more  verse  in  a much  more 
light  hearted  vein  than  that  of  Ryan  and  the  war  group  was 
written.  Particularly  prolific  were  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Belle  Harri- 
son, Zitella  Cocke,  and  Samuel  Mintern  Peck,  all  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  local  color  school  of  writers.  These  three 
Alabamians  and  others  of  this  time  turned  to  the  woods  and 
fields  around  them  for  their  material  and  introduced  some 
homely  or  common  place  plants  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
recognized  as  proper  subjects  for  poetry. 
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Mrs.  Harrison  in  Poems,  published  in  1898,  chose  broom 
sedge,  sweetgum  burrs,  corn  fields,  sarsaparilla  and  other  pro- 
saic plants  different  from  those  which  were  fashionable  in  the 
early  1800’s.  Miss  Cocke  delighted  in  sassafras,  plum  trees, 
muscadines,  and  crab  apples  as  well  as  in  the  conventional  mag- 
nolias, dogwood,  and  jasmine.  The  opening  stanzas  in  her 
book  A Doric  Reed  are  entitled  “Sunrise  in  an  Alabama  Cane- 
brake”  and  contain  lyric  descriptions  of  the  tulip  tree-  “the 
luscious  scented  plum,”  the  honeysuckle,  and  pomegranates  whose 
blooms  are  “hats  of  cardinal  hue.”  She  wrote  of  woodpeckers 
and  jay  birds,  but  like  her  predecessors,  she  loved  the  mocking 
bird  best  of  all  and  even  went  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  its 
sweet  voiced  flute  surpassed  the  songs  of  the  English  lark  and 
nightingale. 

Samuel  Mintern  Peck,  who  was  poet  laureate  of  Alabama, 
called  one  of  his  selections  “Earth  Love;”  and  this  theme  runs 
through  much  of  his  work.  He  enjoyed  spicy  pines,  hickory 
wood,  and  hill  side  gardens ; and  he  could  raise  even  common- 
place weeds  to  the  level  of  interest.  The  reader  of  his  Rings 
and  Love-Knots  and  Cap  and  Bells  is  entertained  with  pictures 
of  burdock,  purslaine,  and  mullein.  Almost  every  page  of  this  book 
is  full  of  flowers.  Gardenias,  lilies,  “the  rose’s  shattered  splendor,” 
“dawn  flushed  myrtles,”  purple  clover,  and  aster.  Bees  and 
crickets  hum,  robins  chirp,  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  dove 
sound  their  mournful  notes ; and  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
Peck  should  write  about  the  favorite  bird  of  the  century.  He 
says  in  “Blackberry  Blossoms:” 

When  the  pine  boughs  are  swinging  in  the  soft  May  breeze. 
And  bumble  bees  are  boasting  of  their  spring-tide  gain 
And  the  mock-bird  is  singing  out  his  happiest  glees 
To  the  cotton-tailed  rabbit  in  the  bend  of  the  lane ; 

They  lean  their  faces  on  the  moss-grown  lails 
And  listen  to  the  melody  the  mock-bird  weaves; 

While  the  lizards  go  a-darting  with  their  trembling  tails 
Like  slim-  long  shuttles  through  the  last  year’s  leaves.' 

Thus  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  1800’s,  the  mock- 
ing bird  sings  in  varying  m^oods  through  Alabama  verse,  but 
the  earlier  group  usually  gave  him  a solo  part,  while  Peck  and 
others  of  the  90’s  made  him  one  of  a chorus. 


'Samuel  Mintern  Peck,  Rings  and  Love-Knots,  New  York,  1892,  p.  26. 
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Peck  liked  to  relive  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  he  did  this 
in  one  of  his  best-loved  selections,  “The  Grapevine  Swin^.” 

When  I was  a boy  on  the  old  plantation  b 

Down  by  the  deep  bayou, 

The  fairest  spot  of  all  creation 
Under  the  arching  blue. 

When  the  wind  came  over  the  cotton  and  coim 
To  the  long  slim  loop  Td  spring 
With  brown  feet  bare  and  a hat  brim  torn 
And  swing  in  the  grapevine  swing. 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing 
Laughing  where  the  wild  birds  sing 
I dream  and  sigh 
For  the  days  gone  by 
Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing.” 

Dr.  Peck  treated  light  subjects  with  lyrical  skill.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  happy  or  the  gently  melancholy  phases  of 
life  and  was  at  his  best  in  occasional  verse.  Steering  away  from 
the  harshness  and  strife  sometimes  present  in  nature,  he  dwelt 
ever  upon  her  sunnier  moods,  thus  exemplifying  in  all  his 
writing  the  spirit  of  the  genteel  tradition  current  in  his  time. 

In  the  main,  other  Alabama  poets  were  like  Peck  in  this 
respect.  While  there  is  some  diversity  in  subject  matter  and 
treatment,  their  work  is  marked  by  romantic  sentiment  with 
little  hint  of  realism.  No  doubt  the  current  literary  trends  were 
the  chief  influence  in  this  direction,  but  the  climate  and  natural 
beauty  must  have  also  had  a part  in  fostering  this  attitude, 
and  the  almost  pastoral  round  of  life  under  the  plantation 
system  certainly  affected  literature.  While  the  verse  writers 
of  the  past  century  did  not  cover  a wide  range  of  material  or 
plumb  the  depths  of  human  experience,  they  were  aware  of  the 
charm  of  their  physical  environment,  and  they  tried  to  trans- 
mute this  quality  into  poetic  form.  Native  settings  provided  an 
atmosphere  congenial  to  their  readers,  who  were  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  these  verses  reflecting  their  own  leisurely  cul- 
ture and  their  love  of  their  surroundings.  These  readers  pre- 
ferred fancy  fact.  They  heard  the  melody  of  the  mocking  bird’s 
song  in  the  magnolia,  not  its  dissonant  scolding.  They  liked 


'Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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ornamental’  graceful  lines  praising  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their 
state ; and  their  authors  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 

Hence  the  slender,  sometimes  tattered  volumes  of  verse, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  State  Department  of 
Archives,  have  values  beyond  those  of  literary  pretentions  be- 
cause they  reveal  a culture  that  was  an  essential  part  of  nine- 
teenth century  Alabama. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  POETRY  TO  YOUTH 
By  Miriam  Ann  Kirkwood 

Although  I have  always  enjoyed  poetry,  my  real  interest  in 
it  came  when  I began  clipping  Grace  Noll  Crowell’s  poems  from 
a magazine.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  exactly  why 
these  poems  attracted  me.  There  was  just  something  about  them 
which  I wished  to  preserve. 

This  was  about  four  years  ago,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
began  to  take  a real  interest  in  poetry  and  to  collect  verses  in 
earnest.  From  that  time  on,  poetry  has  woven  its  threads 
closely  around  my  heart. 

The  loveliness  of  poetry,  however,  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion many  years  before  I began  my  collection.  The  first  poem 
which  I remember  hearing  was  “ABOU  BEN  ADHEM.”  My 
grandfather  read  it  to  me  when  I was  but  a baby.  The  lines 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time 
were  the  first  five — so  exquisitely  descriptive. 

“Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!)  4 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace. 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold.” 

My  grandmother  taught  me  less  serious  poems,  among  them 
Stevenson’s  verses  in  “A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSE.’ 
These  poems  I loved  merely  for  the  childish  dreams  and  thoughts 
they  contained.  I had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  poetry 
fully,  but  my  love  for  it  was  well  established. 

I must  admit  that  even  now  short,  lovely  poems  hold  more 
charms  for  me  than  do  long,  deep  ones.  “THE  SONG  OF  HIA- 
WATHA,” however,  is  an  exception.  I suppose  it  is  the  rhythm 
of  such  lines  as  the  following  which  fascinates'  me. 

“By  the  shores  of  Gitchie  Gurnee, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
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Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Mokomis. 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees’ 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them : 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water,  6 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water.” 

“THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR”  made  a lasting  impression  on 
me,  as  I had  to  memorize  the  entire  poem  when  I was  in  the 
fourth  grade.  I enjoyed  learning  poems,  and  I feel  that  teachers 
of  today  have  failed  to  teach  as  much  poetry  as  they  should 
teach.  If  approached  in  the  right  manner,  the  memorization 
of  poetry  can  be  made  enjoyable  and  interesting,  rather  than 
difficult  and  unpleasant.  Even  though  a child  in  elementary 
school  may  not  comprehend  the  though  in  a poem,  he  seldom 
forgets  its  lines. 

While  beauty  and  rhythm  impress  him  now,  someday  the  mean- 
ing may  unfold  itself  to  his  mind. 

When  I entered  high  school,  poetry  came  to  mean  more  to 
me  than  just  beautiful  descriptions  and  words.  I began  to 
seek  the  meanings  of  the  poems  I read  and  very  often  these 
were  a comfort  or  a goal  to  me.  I found  myself  reading  poetry 
to  take  my  mind  from  childish  troubles  and  sadnesses. 

In  high  school  I was  very  fortunate  to  have  an  English 
teacher  who  loved  poetry  as  I did.  In  reading  poems  to  her 

classes,  she  would  often  explain  the  poems  or  tell  why  the 

authors  felt  as  they  did  about  various  subjects.  One  of  the 

poems  which  she  read  to  us  made  a distinct  impression  on  my 

mind. 


“Look  to  this  day! 

For  it  is  life,  the  very  life  of  life. 

In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  varieties  and  realities  of  your 
existence : 

The  bliss  of  growth ; 

The  glory  of  action ; 
the  splendor  of  beauty ; 

For  yesterday  is  already  a dream,  and  tomorrow  is  only 
a vision; 
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But  today’  well  lived,  makes  every  yesterday 

A dream  of  happiness,  and  every  tomorrow  a vision  of  hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day ! 

Such  is  the  salutation  of  the  dawn !” 

These  few  lines  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read 
them  to  make  the  most  of  every  day  of  their  lives. 

One  of  Miss  Margaret  Hobson’s  poems  which  has  become  a 
challenge  to  me  is  “LIVE  ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SIDE  OF 
LIFE.”  This  poem  is  taken  from  Miss  Hobson’s  book,  “SONGS 
AND  STORIES  FROM  MAGNOLIA  GROVE,”  which,  strangely 
enough,  was  the  first  book  in  my  poetry  collection. 

“To  live  on  the  beautiful  side  of  life  G 

Is  lovely  beyond  compare. 

Never  to  add  to  its  pain  or  its  strife 
But  to  make  the  world  more  fair ; 

Never  to  cause  a tear  or  a sigh 
But  to  cheer  as  we  go  along; 

To  make  folks  glad  as  we  pass  by 
With  a smile  or  a happy  song; 

Never  to  add  to  the  world’s  despair 
But  hope  and  courage  to  give 
When  all  our  joy  and  good  we  share; 

‘Tis  a wonderful  thing  to  live.” 

I think  that  no  person  can  keep  from  resolving  to  “live 
on  the  beautiful  side  of  life”  after  reading  this  poem. 

The  value  of  poetry  to  youth  is  inestimable,  for  one  cer- 
tainly can  not  “weigh  out”  the  amount  of  pleasure,  inspiration, 
and  comfort  derived  from  the  reading  of  poetry.  Some  bit  of 
verse  may  influence  a person’s  entire  life,  in  that  it  may  set  for 
him  a goal  toward  which  to  work  or  it  may  set  a standard  by 
which  he  may  wish  to  live.  Through  poetry,  one  may  learn  to 
understand  people,  their  customs,  thoughts,  and  behavior, 
whether  these  people  be  American  or  foreign  born.  In  no  form 
of  literature-  other  than  poetry,  is  there  found  such  a vast 
store  of  beautiful  language,  culture,  and  thought.  The  youth 
may,  by  reading  poetry,  increase  both  his  knowledge  and  his 
vocabulary  as  well  as  broaden  his  views  and  opinions.  These 
things  are  important  to  the  youth  of  today,  but  of  even  more 
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vital  importance  is  the  development  of  a love  of  and  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  finer,  nobler  things  in  life,  which  I believe 
comes  through  reading  good  poetry.  It  is  for  us  who  have  al- 
ready discovered  the  value  of  poetry,  to  instill  in  those  who  have 
not  found  its  value,  an  appreciation  for  and  an  understanding 
of  the  most  charming  forms  of  literature. 

I should  like  to  close  with  a poem  by  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Burton 
Hollingsworth,  a native  of  La  Fayette,  Alabama.  A very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  was  a woman  of  superb 
grace  and  culture.  It  was  she,  too,  who  inspired  me  by  reading- 
poetry  to  me  in  her  own  charming  and  unforgettable  manner. 

The  following  poem  is  taken  from  her  tiny  vloume,  “VAG- 
RANT VERSES.’’ 


DAWN 


Night  gives  way  to  day. 

Gentle  dawn  awakes  on  her  horizon  bed. 

And  blows  her  horn,  and  all  the  world  is  led 
Into  the  graciousness  of  early  morn. 

A thousand  birds  aroused  with  different  calf 
Bright  carolers  of  light  to  herald  day, 

To  wake  the  copse,  the  thicket  and  the  wold. 

With  earth  as  stage,  light  plays  her  pageantry 
Then  man  walks  on,  each  to  his  little  play. 
Unconscious  of  time’s  exit,  or  the  whole 
Finality  of  action.  Scene  shifts,  man  is  swept  aside, 
But  earth  and  dawn  and  day,  these  three  abide. 
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BRIGHT  IN  MOSAIC 
By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 


I. 

Mosaic  art  inlays  a flying  bird 
Upon  a sky  of  blue.  Bright  tinted  glass 
Reduced  by  heat  to  be  the  medium 
Of  art,  may  please  the  jewel-jaded  eye; 

And  one  who  scans  a brimming  tray  of  gems 
For  some  new  gift  to  add  to  beauty’s  store 
May  choose,  instead,  with  exquisite  delight. 
That  golden  ring  which  shows  a brilliant  bird 
In  minature  against  deep  blue — a foil 
For  the  white  perfection  of  a woman’s  hand. 
This  fair  conceit  holds  crystalized  a thought. 

It  has  its  moment’s  pleasure  for  the  eye. 

And  more — those  graceful  wings  of  lively  hues 
Flash  irridescent  toward  the  vaulted  blue 
Of  heaven.  Frail  curves,  themselves  invisible. 
Lift  up  the  heart ; a slightly  ruffled  throat 
Suggests  a song.  The  microscopic  lens 
Brings  to  the  sight  else  hidden  loveliness- 
When  more  expansive  themes  on  larger  planes 
Would  fail  to  charm  by  their  immensity. 


If  golden  day  can  break  for  me 
A night  of  drizzling  rain. 

That  morning  will  bring  back  the  hope 
Of  meeting  you  again. 

If  dew  of  night  can  comfort  fields 
The  day  has  baked  with  heat, 

Then  gentle  tears  may  sooth  the  pain 
My  heart  knows  with  each  beat. 

If  homing  bird  can  find  a path 
On  unmarked  way  of  blue. 

Then  I,  Dear  Love,  may  hope  to  find 
A place  of  joy  with  you. 
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In  panoramic  sequence  great  designs 
Have  slowly  taken  shape  from  Master  hands. 

A thousand  years,  when  past,  are  but  a day. 

The  poet  sang — God  did  not  count  the  time 
While  ramming  down  the  earth  and  laying  thick 
His  bed  of  stones.  Dry  rubbish  went  in  too. 

The  mighty  hills  were  raised — some  belching  fire — 
And  rivers  were  turned  loose  to  harrow  deep 
When  cataclysmic  floods,  their  utmost  done. 

Were  let  to  flow  back  to  the  mother  sea. 

All  this  was  but  to  make  the  matrix  rough. 

For  rough  it  had  to  be  to  grip  and  hold 
Eternal  pictures.  Since  creation’s  dawn 
Each  life  has  been  a tinted  bit  of  glass. 

Limestone  or  chalk,  red  sandstone  or  burnt  clay, 
White  marble,  porhyry  or  a precious  gem — 

A tessera  chosen  with  the  utmost  care 
Out  of  the  Artist’s  mighty  pallette  box. 

And  set  with  clippers  into  vast  cartoons 
Already  pricked  by  the  great  Frescanti’s  awl. 

The  rough  old  gulch>  with  hint  of  mystery. 

Hugged  close  a narrow  trail  which  led  me  on 
To  wooded  heights.  I said  an  orison 
And  took  my  place  in  nature’s  symphony. 

Swift  streams,  spring-loosed  from  late  austerity, 

Struck  open  diapason,  and  anon 

My  flute  notes  trilled — the  season’s  clarion — 

And  vied  with  birds  in  new  found  ecstacy. 

I lingered  in  the  woods  with  singing  heart 
Which  minors  breathed  at  sight  of  white  jonquils 
Ariot  all  about  an  old  home  site — 

Elegiac  strains  in  pictured  counterpart  . . . 

A woman  once  had  planted  on  those  hills. 

Does  she  come  back  to  see  by  pale  moonlight? 

Some  gem  set  in  today  may  catch  the  whole. 

Its  many  facets  flashing  here  and  there. 

Alert  to  feel  the  rhythms  of  the  earth. 

Attuned  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

But  common  clay  and  stone  and  glass  as  well 
Can  form  mosaics  beautiful  and  bright. 
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Dust  mixtures  shovelled  into  crucibles 
Will  bear  white  furnace  heat,  the  hammer’s  blow, 
To  make  new  tesserae ; and  crude  cement 
Brushed  in  between  holds  firm  in  lowly  pride. 

Let  Wells  go  take  his  bird’s-eye  view  and  show 
In  Svveeping  outline  all  the  mighty  whole. 

Our  Owen  with  his  sextant,  rod  and  chain 
Has  made  a good  survey  of  pictured  life 
On  that  small  panel  which  we  call  our  State ; 

And  following  where  the  earnest  Pickett  led. 

Has  given  back  to  us  mosaics  rare 
Which  else  had  lain  unnoticed  and  unpraised  . . . 
Now  with  our  compass  let’s  describe  an  arc 
And  scan  the  records  we  shall  find  therein. 

No  tessellated  work  with  prim  set  cubes, 

No  marquetry  to  ornament  alone, 

But  masses  of  strong  color,  unconfused. 

Large  planes  and  sweeping  lines,  which  in  relief 
Show  great  heroic  forms: 


II. 

The  scout,  Sam  Dale 

In  buckskin  blouse  and  well-worn  coonskin  cap. 

With  long  knife-  rifle,  powder  horn  and  pack 
Stands  there  at  ease  and  views  the  stranger  groups 
That  have  come  to  Milledgeville  to  buy  new  lands, 
The  Indian  titles  thereto  just  extinguished. 

Dale  grimly  notes  gold-hunger  in  the  eyes 
Of  land-enamoured  men  who  vision  wealth, 
Forgetting  perils  from  the  wiley  foe. 

And  conscious  only  of  the  white  man’s  strength. 
They  reckon  not  the  toil  which  must  be  theirs 
Before  new  homes  rise  in  the  wilderness. 

He  sees  a Dexter  place  his  finger  where 
The  future  State  will  found  its  capital ; 

John  Ashurst,  Gindrat,  Thompson  and  their  kind 
Envisage  vast  estates  well  stocked  with  slaves. 
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With  brains  and  muscles  bred  in  older  states 
Where  like  ambitions  lured  their  fathers’  sires, 
These  virile  sons  of  Georgia  seek  domain 
Still  further  west.  By  Alabama’s  waters 
Vast  forests  in  their  virgin  beauty  stand 
And  offer  pine  and  oak  to  build  new  homes. 

With  iron,  coal,  and  marble  hid  away. 

Rich  land  lies  ready  for  the  vassal’s  plow. 

Wild  fowl  and  fish  abound,  and  restless  game 
Can  sense  the  coming  of  the  hound  and  horn. 


0 waking  marsh,  shot  through  with  light, 
Beside  a wind-swept  road, 

Wig- wag  your  signals  of  new  joy 
To  men  beneath  life’s  goad! 

Young  eager  lips  of  virgin  pine 
Lift  up  to  meet  the  kiss 
Of  lover-sun;  wild  jassamine 
Waves  fragrantly  its  bliss; 

Slip  sycamores  in  slips  of  white 
Against  dark  evergreen, 

Are  messengers  of  Winter’s  truce 
With  Spring’s  unfolding  sheen; 


And  a rubra  maple,  roots  deep-set 
In  black  and  soggy  mould. 
Exultantly  flings  up  her  head- 
Triumphant  over  cold. 


“These  men,”  Dale  muses,  “go  to  occupy 
A land  made  ready  for  the  axe  and  plow. 

The  early  comers  fought  to  make  their  homes. 

Now  armed  militia  drives  the  natives  on. 

And  the  red  man’s  moccasin  will  soon  be  cast 
From  Chattahoochee’s  banks  to  the  western  plains,” 
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III. 

Since  manhood’s  dawn  Dale’s  lot  had  been  to  meet 
Great  primal  shocks.  Bereft  of  parent’s  care 
When  but  a youth,  it  fell  to  him  to  blaze 
A path  into  the  country  of  the  Creeks. 

Savannah’s  market  place  supplied  the  load 
Of  gew-gaws  meant  to  catch  the  savage  eye, 

Gay  beads  and  bracelets,  cloth  of  brilliant  hue. 

Fire  arms,  and  the  white  man’s  tempting  food  and  drink. 
His  wagon  wheels  turned  widening  paths  to  roads 
That  crossed  both  nations  of  the  fearless  Creeks. 

His  way  spread  fan-like  to  bold  Coosa’s  head. 

Along  the  Tallapoosa’s  shores  to  meet 
The  Alabama  river  beyond  old  Fort  Toulouse. 

Thence  west  adown  Tombigbee’s  snowy  cliffs. 

Trade  taught  him  how  to  blend  in  common  speech 
The  tongues  of  all  the  roving  Indian  tribes, 

The  Cherokees’  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
And  Creeks — that  people  of  Muscogee  blood 
Who  lived  along  their  boldly  flowing  streams. 

All  came  to  barter  wealth  for  worthless  toys 
Or  things  a red  man  had  better  been  without  . . . 

But  even  so,  he  gave  them  what  they  wished. 

And  gladly  took  in  turn  the  country’s  yield 
Of  tallow,  walnut  oil,  herbs,  hides  and  pelts. 

“Thlucco’* — Big — they  added  to  his  name 
Big  Sam,  the  redskin’s  friend,  but  sometimes  enemy. 
When  woodman’s  skill  and  rifle’s  sting  were  matched 
Against  their  wiles  with  spears  and  tomahawks  . . . 
When  but  a child  he  roamed  through  Georgia’s  woods 
And  hunted  while  red  danger  stalked  about. 

His  Indian  name  from  boyhood,  and  most  prized 
Of  all,  was  “Huriosco” — Jumping  Squirrel — 

A memory  of  that  day  when  hour  on  hour 
He  played  a wary  game  with  skill  and  won. 

A single  Indian  chancing  on  him  when. 

Pursuing  game,  he  climbed  a forest  oak. 

In  grim  surprise  he  found  himself  the  prey 
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Of  a savage  archer  lurking  on  the  ground. 

With  some  chargin  he  took  the  part,  but  found 
A satisfaction  in  matching  wits  with  wits. 

By  slipping  round  the  tree  the  squirrel  way 
He  made  the  sturdy  trunk  a perfect  shield 
And  wore  away  his  enemy’s  resolve 
To  make  a tawny  trophy  of  his  scalp. 

This  youthful  exploit  won  for  him  the  name 
Of  Jumping  Squirrel — Huriosco,  that — 

And  when  campaigning  in  his  manhood’s  prime 
With  Jere  Austill  by  Tombigbee’s  course, 

And  having  met  red  warriors  in  a canoe 
And  vanquished  them,  these  comrades  made  a pact: 
“We  swear  our  sons  shall  bear  our  Indian  names — 
Mine  yours,  yours  mine”  . . . Dale  had  no  son  to  bless 
With  Austin’s  name,  but  to  his  very  day 
A Huriosco  Austill  carries  on. 


IV. 

No  other  scout  knew  quite  so  well  this  land 

Where  the  Creek  Confederacy  held  its  mobile  sway  . . . 

That  union  of  those  bolder  native  tribes. 

Marked  only  by  the  flow  of  crystal  streams. 

While  drifting  down  to  Florida  had  washed 
Across  South  Georgia’s  sand,  and  surging  west. 

Swept  over  the  Chattahoochee’s  banks  to  flood 
As  much  of  the  Alabamons’  rich  terrain  . . . 

Stern  councils  of  those  Creeks  made  stronger  laws 
To  fortify  the  right  to  hold  their  lands. 

At  La-i-katska  after  restless  years 
Red  councillors  decreed  that  from  thenceforth 
No  cessions  should  be  made  of  any  lands 
Without  consent  of  every  ruling  chief. 

Decrees  like  this  one  were  not  lightly  made. 

And  there,  assembled  from  the  Nation’s  bounds. 

From  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  villages. 

The  headmen  sat  around  four  burning  logs 
Laid  crosswise  so  their  outer  ends  should  point 
Exactly  north  and  south  .and  east  and  west. 
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They  drank  their  assi,  that  black  nauseous  draught 
Made  from  the  fifteen  potent  physic  plants, 

And  when  the  mighty  shell  had  passed  around 
And  every  councillor  had  drenched  himself, 

Their  inner  cleansing  was  in  time  attained. 

Great  orators  had  come,  and  when  their  talks 
Had  blown  to  flame  the  dry  spunk  of  that  hate 
Already  smouldering  on  the  white  man’s  trail, 

All  were  agreed,  and  marks  were  set  by  those 
Who  knew  not  how  to  make  the  “paper  talk”. 

The  name  of  Tustennuggee  Hopoie  led — 

He  was  that  Little  Prince  of  the  Lower  Creeks, 

The  ranking  micco  of  the  Nation’s  chiefs — 

Big  Warrior  made  his  sign  for  the  Upper  towns. 

Then  William  McIntosh  for  the  Cowetas  . . . 

Of  mixed  Muskogee  and  Scotch  Highland  strains. 

With  graceful  figure,  handsome  head,  and  eyes 
Whose  flash  recalled  some  Highland  chieftain’s  fire, 
McIntosh  showed  as  well,  that  inbred  pride  of  race 
Which  can  not  easily  be  set  aside. 

Because  a Scottish  captain,  far  from  home. 

Had  found  an  Indian  maiden  to  his  taste 
And  left  a son  to  grow  to  man’s  estate 
Among  his  savage  clansmen  in  the  wilds. 

To  live  their  life,  to  learn  their  mode  of  war. 

That  did  not  make  an  Indian  of  the  boy. 

Nor  change  the  great  “I  AM”  that  dwelt  within 
The  supple  body  of  the  half-breed  son. 

Caught  up  between  the  mighty  tides  of  blood. 

Chief  McIntosh  pulled  always  with  the  whites. 

V. 

And  ever  onward  pressed  the  white  man’s  heel, 

And  ever  westward  Dale  could  show  the  way. 

And  settlements  were  spread  where  water  flowed 
In  great  abundance.  Cabins  rose  in  haste ; 

And,  knowing  how  no  people  can  survive 
Unless  sustained  by  some  bread-giving  crop. 

Dale  planted  fields  in  corn  and  set  a mill 
Upon  a river’s  bank  to  grind  his  grain 
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And  made  a trading  center  in  their  midst 
Where,  taking  corn,  he  would  give  them  meal  and  meat. 
When  winter  rains  and  winds  had  closed  the  gate 
Of  travel  to  the  scattered  settlements. 

Dale’s  warehouses  were  full  of  good  sweet  corn. 

But  careless  pioneers  who  came  too  late 
To  bring  their  crops  to  harvest’s  golden  prime. 

Saw  dwindling  stores  of  common  food. 

Found  stark  starvation  camping  on  their  land 
And  hunger  lurking  at  their  cabin  doors. 

They  measured  less  of  meal  from  day  to  day, 

And  grew  almost  too  weak  to  bring  in  game. 

“Ho ! age-bent  squaw  with  cakes  of  meal 
Fresh  baked  on  hot,  flat  stones! 

Did  hungry  children  pass  your  way 
And  bring  you  dried  pine  cones?” 

“Ugh ! Ugh  1”  she  answered,  bending  down 
To  stir  a pot  of  brew, 

“One  sweet  alia  with  yellow  hair. 

One  dark,  with  eyes  of  blue.” 

“And  did  they  tarry  by  your  fire 
And  dare  to  beg  your  bread?” 

“Ugh  I Ugh !”  she  grunted  once  again. 

And  nothing  more  she  said. 

“Ah,  woeful  me !”  the  father  cried, 

“And  did  you  let  them  taste 
The  magic  bread  and  hellish  brew 
Which  make  of  life  a waste? 

“Last  night  I heard  them  whispering 
When  they  were  tucked  in  bed. 

Of  one  who  could  strange  wonders  work 
On  those  who  ate  her  bread.” 

“Hold  back  your  words,  big  proud  pale-face ! 

Could  squaw  eat  all  her  cake. 

And  hear  the  pretty  children  cry 
When  they  had  helped  her  bake?” 
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“But  where  are  they,  my  children  dear? 

They’ve  broken  bread  with  you — 

Some  spell  has  put  them  out  of  sight — 

This  day  you’ll  surely  rue.” 

His  knotted  hands  reached  out  to  grasp 
The  woman’s  shriveled  throat ; 

But  ever  she  was  out  of  reach, 

As  some  fey  thing,  remote. 

No  longer  bent,  she  grew  to  height 
Unfathomed — only  dreamed — 

With  head  in  clouds,  feet  touching  earth. 

Her  vapory  garments  streamed ; 

A cackling  chuckle  floated  back. 

Like  wind  in  rustling  leaves: 

“Your  child  with  hair  of  sun-touched  gold 
Will  cheer  the  heart  that  grieves; 

“And  always  closely  by  her  side 
Her  little  friend  will  stay, 

A starry,  blue-eyed  messenger 
Of  faith  along  the  way.” 

Despairing  then  he  saw  her  go  . . . 

Along  the  path  she  trod. 

Behold ! The  star-eyed  Aster  grew 
Beside  the  Goldenrod! 

(Suggested  by  legend  of  the  Goldenrod  in  Flower  Lore 
and  Legend,  by  Katherine  M.  Beals.) 

As  to  a beacon  storm-lashed  pilots  steer. 

To  a green  oasis  press  the  desert  hosts. 

As  to  the  Cross  itself  flee  helpless  men. 

So  fled  those  early  pioneers  to  Dale. 

From  nearby  farms  they  came  with  empty  sacks 
To  fill  them  at  his  all  but  bursting  bins. 

The  news  was  spread  that  Dale  had  corn  to  spare 
And  wagons  came  from  south  and  east  and  north. 

They  knew  his  kindness  when  be  brought  them  there. 
And  counted  him  their  friend  and  comforter. 
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No  one  was  turned  away.  Some  paid  with  gold, 
But  more  gave  promises  to  pay  next  year 
When  food  crops  could  be  sown  with  hope  renewed. 
If  Dale  saw  wealth  take  wings  and  fly  away, 

If  he  knew  toil  must  be  his  lot  once  more 
Such  thoughts  were  not  enough  to  stay  his  hand. 
As  Joseph  filled  his  brothers’  sacks  with  grain 
And  sent  them  happy  to  their  homes  again. 

Dale  kept  those  starving  people  as  his  own. 

He  met  their  faith  and  freely  gave  them  bread. 

VI. 

As  spring  came  in  anew  the  red  man  saw 
The  settler  strike  more  surely  deep  his  roots. 

New  Indian  agents  came  from  Washington 
With  aim  to  civilize  the  strong  willed  Creeks. 

They  showed  him  how  to  till  his  fertile  land. 

To  plant  his  vegetables,  fruits  and  corn, 

To  fence  his  fields  against  the  roving  stock. 

And  build  a better  cabin  for  his  home. 

And  reckoned  not  that  freedom  from  such  toil 
Too  long  had  been  the  native  warrior’s  lot. 

He  had  no  wish  to  plant  and  gather  crops — 

A woman  filled  his  pouch  with  well-parched  corn. 
What  care  had  he  to  learn  a better  w^ay  ? 

The  Government  agents  came  to  plow  and  plant. 
But  when  his  hunting  time  was  done  he  loafed. 

He  played  his  games,  he  told  his  thrilling  tales. 
And  boasted  of  the  prowess  of  his  sires ; 

And  lest  his  store  of  arrows  be  too  small 
He  fashioned  new  ones,  reveling  in  his  skill. 

And  sharpened  well  his  tomahawk  of  flint. 

Returning  from  a hunting  trip  far  south. 

He  found  a white  had  sought  his  favored  spot 
And  squatting  where  his  camping  shed  once  stood. 
Had  set  his  traps  and  nets  along  the  stream  . . . 

The  squatter  sitting  at  his  fireside 

Had  drawn  his  boots  and  lit  his  corncob  pipe. 

And  a pot,  crane-swung  across  the  glowing  coals 
Sent  sweet  aromas  drifting  out  to  tease 
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His  drowsy  senses.  In  rough-hewn  bed 
An  infant  lay  in  innocent  repose. 

With  stealth,  the  savage  crept  close  and  saw 
Upon  the  cabin  logs  the  many  pelts 
Stretched  out  to  wait  for  passing  traders’  packs. 

He  sought  a knot  hole  in  the  crude  oak  door 
And  spied  upon  the  peaceful  scene  within. 

The  trapper’s  wife  was  moving  to  and  fro 
To  set  out  comfortably  their  evening  meal. 

Her  bright  hair  glistening  in  the  soft  light’s  glow, 

Vied  with  the  flashing  dancing  beams  which  fell 
Upon  a rifle  barrel’s  polished  steel. 

A yell  of  fury  rent  the  evening  air 

And  tribesmen  answered  with  their  wild  war-whoops. 

The  man  snatched  up  his  ready-loaded  gun 

And  slipped  it  through  a crack  between  two  logs. 

He  drew  a bead  upon  the  brave  whose  torch 
Was  lighting  up  the  fearful  dark  without. 

And  saw  him  leap,  then  crumple  on  the  ground. 

He  measured  out  another  load  of  shot. 

Poured  in  the  powder,  quickly  rammed  the  wad — 
And  noted  where  his  wife  held  close  their  child. 

He  drew  her  to  his  side — she  was  so  young — 

But  ere  his  gun  could  find  another  mark 

Gray  wisps  of  smoke  were  drifting  through  the  cracks 

Where  puncheon  boards  but  roughly  made  the  floor. 

It’s  stifling  fumes  bit  at  their  nostrils,  stung 

Their  smarting  eyes,  and  pounded  on  their  chests. 

Till  open  wide  they  flung  their  last  defence 
And  staggered  out  into  the  jaws  of  death  . . . 

Before  his  rifle  could  be  made  to  speak 
A tomahawk  was  sunk  into  his  brain. 

Another  moment  saw  the  infant  torn 

From  out  it’s  mother’s  arms,  its  wailing  hushed; 

While  she,  poor  victim  of  their  savage  lust. 

Was  dragged  half-swooning  to  a nearby  tree. 

Made  fast,  and  robbed  of  her  luxuriant  hair. 

No  blessed  haste  was  theirs  to  still  her  grief. 
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The  prize  they  sought  was  worth  minutest  care, 

No  hair  upon  that  head  must  be  blood  stained. 

Its  bronze  perfection  was  so  great  a prize 
It  must  adorn  the  great  chief's  calumet. 

Grief!  Despair!  And  pain  unbearable! 

They  left  her  when  their  ghastly  task  was  done 
Near  where  her  husband  fell  to  rise  no  more — 

Her  child  lay  somewhere  in  the  underbrush. 

More  happy  was  their  lot  than  that  of  her 

Who  hung  there  through  those  weary  hours  of  night 

In  fevered  dreams.  How  hard  it  was  to  die ! 

And  when  the  first  faint  signs  of  dawn  appeared 
An  early  trapper  passing  heard  her  moans 
And  swore  with  anguish  when  he  saw  her  plight. 

He  cut  the  thongs  which  bound  her  to  her  cross, 

And  as  he  eased  those  strained  and  aching  limbs 
Her  tortured  soul  found  surcease  from  its  pain 
And  went  in  search  of  those  she  held  most  dear. 

And  when  the  sun’s  first  rays  were  shot  across 
The  smouldering  embers  of  that  cabin  home 
They  fell  upon  a wide  and  shallow  grave 
Where,  kindly  on  a bed  of  pine  straw  laid. 

The  husband,  wife  and  child  were  left  to  sleep — 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  again. 

VII. 

Such  brutal  murders  fed  the  inborn  hate 

Of  red  and  white  alike.  Where  blood  was  pure 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  declare 

Which  side  should  claim  allegiance ; but  what  weight 

Was  borne,  what  conflict  waged  within  the  breasts 

Of  those  who  were  themselves  the  vortices 

Where  two  bold  blood  streams  met  and  struck  the  shoals 

Of  racial  mind  divergence,  which  began 

To  build  its  barricades  when  one  man  hunted 

In  the  fields,  another  raised  his  flocks ! 

In  earlier  days  McGillivray  had  held 
Within  his  grasp  a prize,  the  Indian  trade. 

While  gathering  with  his  Scotsman  father’s  hand. 

He  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  well  became 
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The  son  of  Sehoy  Marchand,  in  whose  veins 
Had  met  the  gay  and  sprightly  blood  of  France. 

With  that  of  Sehoy,  Princess  of  the  Wind  . . . 

At  one  time  agent  of  three  governments, 

Great  Britain’s,  Spain’s,  and  Washington’s  as  well, 

He  proved  himself  the  diplomat  supreme. 

This  Emperor  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles, 

Through  blending  of  his  diverse  strains,  attained 
To  wealth  and  prestige  far  surpassing  that 
Of  any  of  his  native  kin.  By  birth 
A member  of  that  princely  clan,  the  Wind. 

He  came  to  be  a leader  in  his  youth 

And  held  that  trust  untarnished  through  those  years 

When  courted  by  the  Powers,  he  heard  them  all. 

He  took  their  gold,  he  promised  each  his  help. 

Then  scrambled  secret  treaties  when  he  willed. 


Duplicity,  he  doutless  felt,  was  due 

To  those  victorious  Georgians  who  had  wrenched 

From  him  and  his,  by  confiscation  rights. 

Rich  lands  and  cattle,  Negro  slaves  and  gold 
That  were  left  by  his  Banished  father  as  he  fled 
Back  to  his  native  land,  when  Yorktown’s  day 
Had  put  an  end  to  Britain’s  over  rule. 

Now,  flashing  through  the  haze  of  years,  he  stands 
In  the  state  Mosaic  as  a brilliant  scamp 
Who  used  with  skill  the  rapier  of  his  mind. 

Across  the  crimson  of  McGillivray’s  flash 
Appears  a trail  of  vivid  pirate  black. 

Augustus  Boles,  an  adventurer  of  parts. 

Deserter  from  a British  Man  o’  War,  perhaps, 

Roamed  in  and  out  the  country  of  the  Creeks, 
Traveling,  hiding,  emerging  for  intrigue  . . . 

When  pressed  at  Pensacola,  he  found  a great  wine  cask, 
Took  it  for  his  boat  and  floated  four  days  in  the  bay  . . . 
Outwitting,  but  at  length  outwitted,  as  often  occurs, 
He  was  betrayed  to  the  British  and  died  in  a Morro  cell. 

Most  dauntless  of  the  Scottish-Indian  breed, 

A son  of  Sehoy  HI.  of  the  same  Wind  clan, 
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Was  William  Weatherford,  a great  and  gallant  brave, 

Whose  mingled  red  and  Scottish  trader’s  blood 
Made  him  Great  Britain’s  friend,  the  settlers  foe. 

As  fearless  and  as  strong  as  that  huge  bird 
Whose  name.  Red  Eagle,  he  had  made  his  own. 

He  led  his  warriors  out  and  spilled  their  blood 
In  a fain  attempt  to  keep  their  rivered  land 
A pleasant  hunting  ground  forevermore. 

A cause  more  just  no  patriot  ever  had. 

And  if  the  untamed  tribesmen,  hot  of  blood. 

Made  war  more  ghastly  than  their  paleface  kin. 

The  cruel  massacre  on  that  awful  day  at  Fort  Mims 
Was  but  the  outburst  of  a savage  wrath 
Which  swept  beyond  great  Weatherford’s  control 
When,  trapped  within  the  fort  they  found  that  race 
Whose  ways  they  deeply  hated,  whose  laws  they  spurned, 
The  only  code  they  knew  was  to  destroy — 

No  qualms  of  conscience  stayed  their  tomahawks. 

From  the  Upper  Towns  Red  Eagle  drew  his  braves — 

From  Hillabee,  Calebee,  Okfuskee,  from  Kowaligee  to  Fusi- 
hatchee — 

Or  rather  say,  they  called  on  him  to  lead. 

For  his  wish  was  for  peace,  voiced  fearlessly 
The  day  he  dared  defy  the  Shawnee  chief, 

Tecumseh,  and  warned  his  people  of  the  ill 
Which  would  befall  them  did  they  make  attempt 
To  sieze  by  force  that  rich  and  vast  domain 
The  Shawnee  claimed  was  theirs  to  have  and  hold 
Against  the  white  man’s  greed,  and  white  man’s  gun. 

VIII. 

To  Tuckabatchie,  the  Council  town,  had  come 
The  leading  men  from  north  and  south  and  west. 

They  came  together  at  the  urgent  call 

Of  little  Prince,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  Creeks, 

To  hear  a timely  message  from  the  Great  White  Father 
Sent  down  from  his  council  town  by  one  whose  task 
It  was  to  stand  between  the  whites  and  reds. 

When  Colonel  Hawkins  came  to  bring  that  word 
He  found  five  thousand  Indians  waiting  there. 

Their  four  square  Council  House  already  cleansed. 
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Well  chosen  was  the  season  and  the  place 
Of  meeting,  Indian  Summer  that — the  time 
When,  through  with  flirting,  Frost  has  claimed  his  love 
And  cloaked  her  in  his  colors,  red  and  gold; 

And  with  her  full  and  free  allegiance  given. 

She  veils  herself  in  mauve  and  purple  haze 
And  holds  her  court  on  roadside,  hills  and  fields. 
Aromas  from  a thousand  votive  fires 
Bespeak  fulfillment  of  love’s  springtime  pledge. 

And  all  forgot  is  fear  of  winter’s  age. 

The  place — that  head  town  of  the  Upper  Creeks 
Where  sat  the  micco  of  the  proudest  clans. 

Those  councils  held  before  eighteen-eleven 
Were  destined  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  this. 

And  henceforth  Tuckabatchee’s  fame  would  be 
That  in  this  year  when  the  white  man  sorely  tried 
His  Indian  brother’s  faith,  and  Britain  pressed 
The  white  man’s  sailor  sons  to  serve  her  needs. 

There  met  in  council  patriot  chiefs  to  talk 
And  find  a way  to  hold  their  way  of  life. 

Muscogees  claimed  to  be  red  supermen 

And  sprung  from  some  far  nobler,  mightier  race. 

From  some  far  off  and  long  forgotten  land. 

(This  dream,  it  seems,  persists  in  Nordics,  too) 

Once  buried  there,  they  said,  were  metal  plates 
In  ideographs  which  the  ancient  priests  could  read. 

To  verify  the  tales  still  handed  down. 

And  strange  to  tell,  geology  can  show 
No  earth  more  ancient  than  this  selfsame  soil, 

Few  places  so  long  emerged,  become  dry  land. 

The  Square  was  swept  and  freshly  strewn  with  sand, 
New  mats  were  spread  along  the  tiers  of  seats 
And  walls  adorned  with  trophies  of  the  hunt. 

For  many  days  the  busy  squaws  had  brewed 
With  ceremonial  rites  the  yupon  drink. 

And  ready  was  the  doe  skin,  milky  white. 

That  should  do  honor  to  the  Council’s  guest. 

The  busking  time  of  eight  days  being  past. 

The  agent  took  the  place  prepared  for  him 
And  sat  in  council  with  the  waiting  chiefs. 
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Expectancy  poised  quivering  in  the  air, 

For  word  was  brought  that  from  the  Ohio 
Would  come  the  Shawnee  chief  to  see  his  kin. 

His  cabin  was  made  ready,  set  apart, 

With  skins  and  viands  stocked.  And  while  they  talked 
About  the  Great  White  Father’s  plans  to  help 
His  children,  and  bounties  that  they  hoped  to  get. 

And  when  and  why  they  had  done  thus  and  so. 

All  ears  were  listening  for  the  beat  of  feet. 

And  the  younger  warriors  in  their  place  sat  tense. 

When  days  were  long  and  warm  the  summer  nights. 
Young  Tuskenea,  son  of  the  Upper  Towns, 

Had  journeyed  to  the  north  and  visited 
With  Shawnee  warrior-kinsmen  for  some  moons. 

His  companions  loitered  in  the  northern  camps 
And  revelled  in  the  tales  of  prowess  told 
Around  the  fires  about  the  great  Tecumseh, 

The  mighty  hunter  of  the  Buffalo. 

They  saw  the  British  agents  seek  him  out. 

And  heard  the  talk  of  war  against  the  whites. 

They  heard  the  Prophet,  Tenskwantanaw,  weave 
His  mystic  spells  and  make  his  own  boasts  of  power 
To  draw  a magic  circle  round  his  own. 

To  turn  the  earth  outside  to  soft  quagmire. 

To  strike  with  lightning’s  fire  his  enemies. 

And  make  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  command. 

He  was  the  Open  Door,  his  name  professed. 

To  the  Master  of  All  Life,  who  holds  men’s  breath. 

A prophet  maker,  he  essayed  to  be. 

And  new-made  prophets  preached  sure  victory. 

Among  the  thousands  gathered  there  to  hear 

The  Council  talks,  were  whites,  half-breeds  and  slaves. 

Along  with  Hawkins  came  commissioners. 

Men  from  the  Georgian  and  Carolinian  coasts. 

The  good  scout,  Samuel  Dale,  moved  in  and  out 
To  greet  old  friends.  Among  the  milling  crowd 
He  found  Will  Milfort,  half-blood  Indian  boy. 

Who  once  had  been  his  charge  to  nurse  to  health 
When  stricken  with  a fever  far  from  home. 

And  Milfort  gave  him  news  he  had  else  not  heard. 
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Great  men  come  to  the  top  in  any  crowd, 

So  in  this  Tuckabatchie  Council  rose 
Big  Warrior,  Speaker  of  the  Upper  Creeks; 

Josiah  Francis,  head  official  of 

The  great  Creek  busk;  Menawa  of  Okfuskee  town, 

Whose  daring  raids  beyond  the  Tennessee 

Not  much  unlike  those  of  his  Scottish  sires. 

Had  netted  him  full  paddocks,  made  him  rich — 

He  drove  his  string  of  a hundred  ponies  south 
To  trade  at  Pensacola  pelts  for  gold. 

As  big  of  spirit  as  of  mighty  frame 

Was  Pushmataha,  the  Choctaw’s  noble  chief, 

Who  left  his  hunting  grounds,  his  peaceful  fields 
To  lift  his  voice  in  favor  of  his  friends. 

The  white  men  he  had  learned  to  know  and  like. 

He  ruled  the  Choctaws  and  their  kindred  tribes 
In  the  country  where  the  good  Tombigbee  flowed. 
His  people  were  of  ancient  blood,  and  fought 
Against  DeSoto  on  Mauvilla’s  field 
Where  Tuscaloosa,  the  great  Black  Warrior,  fell. 

A day  of  council  slowly  finding  end. 

The  feasts  were  spread  when  night  was  dusking  day. 
Their  fasting  past,  great  trays  of  roasted  meats 
Were  garnered  from  the  pits  of  red  hot  coals. 

And  flattened  pones  of  corn  bread — hot  ash  cakes — 
Were  brought  with  sweet  potatoes,  beans  and  nuts. 
With  grace  and  beauty  many  maidens  served 
While  the  older  squaws  were  busy  with  their  tasks. 
When  later  round  the  camp  fiers  old  men  smoked 
The  younger  braves  and  maidens  danced  and  sang. 
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Out  from  a lodge  appeared  22 

A bronze-skinned  cantatrice. 

Her  voice  was  crooning,  sweet, 

And  her  words  were  of  love  and  peace. 


“A  white  maid,”  chanted  she, 
‘'Once  came  from  a far  off  land ; 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  sky. 
Her  braids  like  the  golden  sand. 


“The  father  of  this  maid. 
Had  a paper  from  his  king 
That  gave  him  right  to  rule 
Where  Oconee  waters  sing. 

“He  told  the  maiden  tales 
Of  the  red  man’s  bravery. 
Of  his  prowess  in  the  hunt 
And  his  scorn  of  slavery. 


“He  told  her  the  Muscogees 
Were  of  ancient  race  and  clan. 

That  their  hearts  were  high  in  pride 
And  their  heads  unbowed  to  men. 


“These  stories  passed  the  time 
When  the  winter  winds  were  cold — 
There  were  guards  about  his  house, 
And  his  words  were  free  and  bold. 


“When  the  early  spring  days  came 
And  the  birds  began  to  nest 
And  the  dogtooth  violets  blew, 

The  maid  had  a deep  unrest. 


“ ‘Had  I been  wed  at  home, 
A lord  had  been  my  mate. 
I’ll  find  a red  lord  here 
And  marry  him  in  state.’ 
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“ ‘No!  No!’  the  father  pled 
‘My  child,  make  not  that  choice, 
It  would  only  bring  regret, 

I must  now  lift  my  voice.’ 


“Too  late  such  words  have  come. 
We  have  here  a princely  race. 

No  other  will  I wed 

But  a brave  with  a ruddy  face.’ 


“When  came  the  next  new  moon 
The  father’s  pleading  ceased, 
And  he  called  Muscogee  braves 
To  join  him  in  a feast. 


“A  plentiful  board  was  spread. 
The  best  of  our  men  were  there. 
Not  dreaming  what  was  planned 
Nor  showing  any  care. 


“Well  screened  from  every  eye 
Was  the  maid  of  blue  and  gold, 

But  she  scanned  each  face  and  form 
And  in  time  her  choice  was  told. 

“ ‘Go  to  the  bronze  boy  there. 

Tall,  straight,  so  much  at  ease — 

He  with  the  fearless  eyes — 

I think  he  would  like  to  please.’ 


“No  brave  from  the  red  face  tribes 
Had  ever  a bride  so  fair. 

But  he  took  her  not  away. 

He  was  kept  like  a paleface  there. 


“He  was  scrubbed  by  the  dark-slaves, 
His  hair  cut  to  her  taste. 

His  shoes  had  buckles  of  silver 
His  shirt  was  of  linen,  and  laced! 
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“No  brave  from  the  red-face  tribes 
Had  ever  a bride  so  fair. 

Is.  But  be  took  her  not  away, 

He  was  kept  like  a pale-face  there! 

“The  son  born  to  this  pair 
Soon  spurned  the  white  man’s  ways, 
He  drifted  back  to  the  Creeks 
And  kept  there  through  his  days. 

“He  found  a Shawnee  maid 
Who  gave  to  his  heart  a song — 
Now  her  kinsmen  claim  his  son, 
Tecumseh,  the  brave,  the  strong. 


IX. 

Next  day  he  came,  the  mighty  Shawnee  chief, 
Tecumseh,  followed  by  two  dozen  braves. 

The  warrior  stepped  into  the  hollow  square 
More  like  an  entrance  on  a well-set  stage 
Than  finding  there  a journey’s  longed-for  end. 

His  crested  head,  his  paint  of  black  and  red. 

His  amulets  of  silver,  setting  off 
His  good  buckskins,  were  matched  in  less  degree 
By  those  who  followed  with  as  noiseless  step — 
Strong  men,  handpicked  for  courage,  brains  and  fire. 

How  came  they,  was  the  question  piquing  Dale, 

Quite  certain  Tory  brains  had  mi^ed  with  theirs. 

And  with  their  wampum  British  sterling  pounds; 
And  knowing  all  that  scouting  trips  entail. 

Dale  could  but  vision  how  they  made  their  plans 
To  follow  diverse  paths  in  huntsman’s  garb 
As  though,  all  peaceful,  they  were  out  for  game. 
There  must  have  been  stout  ponies  with  their  packs 
To  join  the  travelers  somewhere  on  the  way. 

For  British  money  made  that  possible. 

Perhaps  they  found  in  time  a good  flat  boat 
And  kneeled  into  and  up  the  Tennessee. 

At  Ditto’s  landing,  it  could  be  surmised, 
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They  set  their  feet  on  Alabama  soil. 

They  found,  Dale  reckoned,  friendly  Shavvnee  hosts, 
Who  took  their  talk  and  sped  them  on  their  way. 

No  paint  of  feathers  then,  no  beaded  belts. 

Or  clouts  bedecked  with  swinging  bison  tails. 

Their  strong  lithe  limbs  were  cased  in  stout  buckskins, 
Guns,  tomahawks  and  clubs  right  to  their  hands. 


This  but  a flash  of  thought  as,  step  in  step. 

The  warriors  filed  into  the  Council  square. 

Tecumseh,  six  feet  high,  austere  in  face 
And  of  imperial  mien,  strode  on  ahead; 

Then  followed  others  with  the  Prophet  Sucgaboo, 

And  Jim  Blue  Jacket,  famed  in  savage  wars. 

To  stand  in  utter  silence,  eyes  to  fore. 

Before  the  Tuckabatchie  Council  House. 

No  salutations  came  from  either  group. 

No  whispered  word  was  heard  throughout  the  throng. 


At  length  Big  Warrior,  speaker  of  the  Creeks, 

A man  of  splendid  build  and  poise  and  grace. 
Approached  with  dignity,  his  pipe  in  hand. 

To  tender  it  in  silence  to  the  chief. 

Tecumseh  took  a puff  and  saw  it  passed 
In  turn  to  each  one  in  his  retinue. 

This  ceremony  done,  in  silence  still 

Big  Warrior  pointed  where  the  cabin  stood. 

Made  ready  for  the  guests  when  they  should  come. 

And  the  Shawnee  warriors  wheeled  and  strode  thereto. 


Day  after  restless  day  the  council  sat 
And  feigned  deliberation,  marking  time. 

Awaiting  word  from  that  proud  visitor 
Who  claimed  the  right  to  rest  and  be  refreshed 
Before  appearing  in  their  stately  midst. 

Each  morning  an  interpreter  brought  the  expect  word : 
“Tecumseh  comes  today  to  make  his  talk — ” 

Then  later  this : “The  sun  has  traveled  too  far. 
Tomorrow,  maybe,  it  will  please  your  chiefs 
To  hear  Tecumseh,  brother  from  the  North.” 
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That  there  were  secret  caucuses  within 
The  cabin,  Dale  had  reason  to  surmise. 

He,  knowing  well  the  red  man’s  devious  ways. 

Could  not  but  doubt  that  time  so  dearly  bought 
Would  now  be  wasted  by  the  fruitless  days 
That  seemed  to  drag  by  on  reluctant  feet. 

Each  night  Tecumseh  and  his  braves  came  forth 
And  made  a spectacle  not  soon  forgotten,  as 
In  full  regalia  of  the  Shawnee  tribe. 

The  exhibitionists  with  drums,  strode  forth. 

They  came  with  quick-step  from  their  cabin  door 
And  set  themselves  to  dances  of  the  North. 

No  word  was  spoken  but  their  drums  beat  out 
A savage  rhythm  full  of  pride  and  hate 
To  match  their  hearts’  up-speeded  metronone. 

Around  about  they  went,  and  then  exeunt, 

As  though  the  act  were  over,  curtain  down ; 

And  those  who  came  to  see  the  wild  soiree 
Were  left  to  wonder  when  the  play  would  end 
Then  drift  apart  to  business  of  their  own. 

And  what  that  business  was  no  white  man  khew\ 

But  tense  and  tenser  grew  the  atmosphere. 

And  dark  and  darker  boiled  the  great  unrest. 

That  clouds  up-pitched  by  ever  freshening  wind 
Would  reach  the  apogee.  Dale  did  not  doubt; 

And  as  a watcher  lives  through  such  a scene 

When  lowering  clouds  overshade  his  mundane  sphere. 

So  Dale  and  others  felt  the  time  was  soon 
To  come  when  words  would  end  the  long  suspense 
And  astral  clouds  be  laid  by  bursting  storm. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  agent  of  affairs 
Between  the  Nation  and  the  Great  White  Father 
At  Washington,  kept  there  for  several  days 
To  hear  the  Shawnee’s  speech,  inclined  to  think 
It  would  be  just  one  more,  the  like  of  which 
He  had  been  hearing  for  these  many  years. 

Sometimes  they  presaged  trouble  for  the  whites. 

But  oftener  showed  that  inter-racial  strife 

Which  smouldered,  flared  to  flame,  perhaps,  then  waned  . . . 

“It  means  but  little,”  Hawkins  said  to  Dale. 
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The  Colonel  grew  impatient  of  delay 
And  gave  command  to  have  his  horses  packed 
For  an  early  start  to  Indian  Agency  on  the  Flint. 
Dale  cautioned  him,  “The  Shawnees  plan  no  good, 
The  Creeks  are  irritated,  growing  worse. 

And  this  excitement  bodes  us  ill  if  fed. 

The  Shawnees  mean  us  mischief,  do  not  go.’’ 

His  caution  was  derided.  Hawkins  knew. 

He  said,  the  warlike  temper  of  the  Creeks, 

Once  fierce,  but  growing  like  the  white  man’s  now. 

With  ostentatious  show  of  taking  leave 

The  white  men  left  next,  day  for  parts  unknown. 

Big  Spring  was  their  objective  for  the  time. 

And  there  the  Agent  stayed  for  several  days 
While  Dale  returned  to  keep  himself  informed 
Of  what  was  brewing  at  the  Council  town. 

What  happenings  were  imminent,  he  knew 
Would  mightily  concern  both  whites  and  reds. 

(As  for  himself,  he  had  a stock  of  goods 
Within  the  Nation’s  bounds  he  could  not  leave.) 

He  hid  about  in  that  vicinity 

Until  the  secret  sign  from  Milfort  came. 

Then,  covered  by  a camauflage  of  leaves. 

And  quiet  as  a scout  knew  how  to  be. 

He  witnessed  pageants,  length  and  like  of  which 
He  never  thought,  nor  wished  again  to  see. 
Exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  sun 
At  noon  had  reached  its  zenith  radiant, 

Tecumseh  strode  forth  from  his  wide-flung  door 
Followed  by  his  band  of  Shawnee  braves. 

Jet  black  from  head  to  foot  and  quite  unclothed 
Except  for  belts  with  flaps  before,  behind. 

Each  face  there  wore  a scowl  as  ominous 
As  that  of  some  vile  devil  from  the  pit, 

And  silent  each  as  though  no  speech  he  had. 

And  silent  was  the  throng  assembled  there. 

As  stepping  each  in  other’s  measured  tracks 
The  Shawnees  came  up  to  that  flagpole  spot 
Where  burned  the  Council’s  ceremonial  fire. 
Tecumseh  leading,  they  turned  quickly  left. 
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And  as  they  went  three  times  around  the  square, 
Each  warrior  at  each  corner  cast  a gift 
To  the  four  great  cosmic  forces — sumac  dried 
And  ground  to  powder  with  tobacco  leaves. 

They  went  three  times  around  the  central  fire 
And  facing  north,  Tecumseh  poured  thereon 
What  leavings  there  were  in  his  doeskin  pouch. 
The  flames  grew  blue  above  the  smouldering  coals 
And  flared  in  brilliant  light  as  one  by  one 
Each  visiting  warrior  made  his  offering  whole. 

And  as  the  aromatic  fragrance  rose 
To  that  Great  Spirit,  Father  of  Mankind, 

Tecumseh  led  his  braves  to  the  Council  House 
Where  sat  Big  Warrior,  Speaker  of  the  Creeks, 
And  other  leading  men  awaiting  him. 

With  head  held  high  and  nostrils  dilated. 

His  eyes  flashed  lightnnig  to  those  fixed  on  his. 
His  will  went  forth  and  drew  theirs  out  to  him. 
And  then  the  perfect  moment  come,  the  Shawnee 
Rent  the  silence  with  a hideous  whoop. 

Blood-curdling,  but  with  quick  relief  in  tow — 
Such  utter  comfort  as  the  dam  must  feel 
When  sluice  gates  open  and  the  strain  is  past. 
When  storms  are  imminent  and  clouds  upboil 
And  men  inbreathe  the  noxious  gasses  brewed 
By  nature  ever  in  her  darkening  moods. 

And  comes  the  thunder’s  roll  and  deafening  clap, 
’Tis  done — the  lull  before  the  great  cloudburst. 

So  war,  when  brewing,  poisons  every  joy. 

Men  shout  with  wild  relief  at  action  come. 

And  as  that  yell  rose  from  the  Shawnee’s  throat 
It  swelled  and  made  a funnel  of  the  sound 
To  waken  echoes  in  the  hills  about; 

But  ere  the  tones  were  softened  and  returned, 

A quicker  echo  came  from  other  throats 
That  knew  as  well  those  savage  cadences. 

Which  circling  and  interlacing,  looped  and  bowed 
And  made  a pandemonium  wierd  and  strange 
And  scarcely  to  be  borne  by  ears  unused 
To  savage  sounds  sent  out  from  savage  souls. 
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This  ceremonial  greeting  done,  the  chief 
Untied  his  wampum  belt  of  rich  design 
And  made  a gift  of  it  to  Big  Warrior. 

Five  strands  of  different  colors  formed  the  belt, 

And  it  well  became  Big  Warrior,  straight  and  tall, 

As  he  settled  it  about  his  ample  waist. 

Tecumseh  then  produced  the  Shawnee  pipe, 

Profusely  decked  with  painted  eagle  feathers 
And  shells  and  beads  and  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

And  lit  it  from  the  ever-burning  fire. 

To  the  Speaker  first  it  went.  He  passed  it  on 
To  the  Chiefs  assembled  there,  and  for  their  tribes 
They  pledged  as  each  his  long,  deep  breath  inhaled. 

This  ritual  by  its  deep  significance 

Was  meant  to  draw  more  tautly  still  the  web 

Of  common  interest  race  and  hardships  wove. 

And  make  into  a strong  and  potent  whole 
The  mighty  nations  of  the  great  Southwest. 

So  silent  all,  the  wood  even  seemed  to  sleep — 

Dale  could  only  hear  the  gently  rustling  leaves. 

But  one  alone  refused  the  Shawnee’s  pipe. 

Captain  Isaacs  of  Touroula,  a Coosada  chief. 

With  simple  dignity  he  waved  it  by 

And  in  doing  so  made  known  his  sentiments. 

His  will  was  set  against  the  war  party. 

He  read  his  long  experience  with  the  whites 
And  reckoned  they  had  come  to  stay  wherever 
They  willed.  He  dared  that  day  at  Tuckabatchie ! 
When  he  would  not  take  Tecumseh’s  talk,  he  sealed 
His  doom.  The  Redsticks  were  henceforth  his  enemies. 


X. 

At  length  Tecumseh  spoke,  at  first  quite  slow 
As  though  he  feared  to  break  into  their  trance. 
His  words  were  deep  and  sonorous  in  tone. 

But  soon  he  grew  impassioned  in  his  speech 
And  words  like  avalanches  left  his  lips. 

His  eyes  burned  with  a supernatural  glow 
And  his  whole  frame  trembled  in  emotion’s  sway. 
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His  voice  resounding  over  the  multitude 
Now  sank  in  musical  whispers,  low,  now  rose 
To  its  highest  key  and  hurled  out  thunderbolts. 

“White  warriors  of  Kentucky  stayed  me  not. 

Nor  ever  knew  I crossed  their  settlements 

Where  once  were  found  our  favorite  hunting  grounds. 

No  war  whoop  then  was  sounded,  but  there’s  blood 

Upon  our  knives.  The  paleface  felt  the  blow 

But  knew  not  whence  it  came.  Accursed  be 

The  race  that  seized  our  country  and  made  our  warriors 

Into  women ! Our  fathers  from  the  tomb 

Reproach  us,  ‘Slaves  and  cowards,  all ! ! — I hear 

Them  ever  in  the  wailing  of  the  wind. 

“Muscogees  once  were  held  a mighty  tribe. 

The  Georgians  trembled  at  your  wild  war  whoop. 

The  maidens  of  my  tribe  on  the  distant  lake 

Sang  praises  of  your  warriors,  sighed  for  their  embrace. 

It  seems  that  now  your  very  blood  is  white. 

Your  tomahawks  have  lost  their  edge.  Your  bows 
And  arrow^s  must  lie  buried  with  your  sires. 

Oh,  my  brothers,  off  from  your  heavy  eyelids  brush 
The  sleep  of  slavery  and  once  more  fiercely  strike 
For  vengeance — for  your  country  quickly  strike  once  more! 

“The  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  complain. 

Their  tears  drop  from  the  weeping  skies.  Now  let 
The  hateful  white  race  perish  from  the  earth  I 
They  seize  your  land,  corrupt  your  women,  yea. 

They  trample  on  the  ashes  of  your  dead. 

Back  whence  they  came  on  a trail  of  blood  they  must 
Be  driven.  Back!  Aye,  back  into  the  sea — 

That  great  water  whose  accursed  waves  have  brought 
Them  to  our  fruitful  shores.  Destroy  their  shacks 
Burn  down  their  dwellings ! Slay  their  wives  and  children ! 


“The  red  man  owns  this  country.  Never  shall 
The  paleface  live  and  find  enjoyment  here. 
War  now  and  w^ar  forever!  War  upon 
The  living!  War  upon  the  dead!  Go  dig 
Their  very  corpses  from  the  graves.  Our  land 
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Must  give  no  rest  even  to  the  white  man’s  bones. 

And  this  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  late  revealed 
To  his  familiar,  my  brother,  Tenskwantanna,  Prophet  of 
the  Lake. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  North  are  dancing  the  war  dance  now. 
Up  you  ! and  beat  your  measures  into  ours. 

“Two  mighty  warriors  there  across  the  sea 
Will  send  us  arms  . . .”  So  moving  were  his  words 
That  all  in  that  vast  crowd  of  restless  souls 
Were  trembling  with  emotion — they  whose  wont 
Was  not  to  show  even  when  most  deeply  moved. 

Big  Warrior,  ever  friendly  to  the  whites. 

And  knowing  well  how  great  a folly  seethed. 

Was  seen  to  clutch  his  knife  with  nervous  hand 
And  shake  with  anguish  at  the  picture  drawn 
Of  Creeks  dishonored,  shamed  and  woman-weak. 

“Tecumseh  will  soon  return  to  his  country  north. 

But  the  prophets  he  leaves  will  tarry  here  with  you  awhile. 
Between  you  and  the  deadly  balls  of  the  white  man’s  gun 
My  prophets  will  surely  stand.  When  the  paleface  foes 
Approach  you,  the  yawning  earth  will  swallow  them  up. 
You  will  soon  see  my  arm  of  fire  stretched  out 
Athwart  the  evening  sky.  At  Tippacanoe 
I will  stamp  my  foot  and  the  very  earth  will  shake  . . .” 
The  Northern  pipe  was  passed  around  again. 

Then  the  Shawnees  leaped  up  as  one  man  and  whooped. 

They  danced  their  tribal  dance  and  showed  therewith 
A battle’s  evolution — first  the  scout. 

The  ambush  next,  then  the  final  struggle  when 
They  brandished  clubs  and  screamed  in  a terrible  concert 
That  made  an  infernal  discord  only  fit 
For  the  very  lowest  regions  of  the  damned. 

A thousand  threatening  tomahawks  came  out 
And  shook  about  in  anguished  smypathy. 

The  pageant  done,  the  crowd  dispersed,  forspent 
With  deep  emotion  ...  It  was  then  midnight. 
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Such  freedoms  as  the  red  men  knew  were  doomed, 

But  how  was  he  to  sense  that  he  must  then 
Submit  to  civil  power  and  bow  his  will 
To  that  great  Force  that  makes  its  stern  demand, 
“Go,  work  your  talents  for  the  good  of  man. 

Or  else  that  talent  hid  away,  unused. 

Shall  confiscated  be  and  given  to  him 

Who  can  make  nature’s  gifts  increase  five-fold?” 

Though  hard,  such  edict  cannot  be  gainsaid — 

God  speaks  and  man’s  predestined  course  is  set. 

Impassioned  words  outpoured  with  eloquence 
That  day  at  Tuckabatchee  bring  to  mind 
The  call  for  liberty  or  death  rung  forth 
By  Patrick  Henry  in  Colonial  days. 

All  the  outraged  pride  and  rankling,  smarting  hate 
Stored  long  within  Tecumseh’s  anguised  mind. 

Burst  bounds  and  poured  out  on  the  quickened  throng. 
Such  words  are  seeds  that  quickly  germinate. 

Send  down  their  roots  and  spring  to  lusty  growth 
That  flaunts  its  gaudy  blooms  of  frightful  war. 

Ambitious  red  man  ! Clever  British  foe ! 

A comet  soon  appeared,  a flaming  sign 
That  the  Prophet’s  promise  was  in  truth  fulfilled ; 
And  when  the  quakes  of  earth  already  felt 
Along  the  lakes,  were  noted  in  the  South, 
Tecumseh’s  words  had  more  compelling  power. 

And  hostile  factions  grew  each  day  in  strength. 

The  Great  Spirit  moved — his  mighty  finger  left 
It’s  nightly  message  in  the  sky ! Tecumseh 
Stamped,  and  quaking  earth  was  underfoot ! 

Dale  spent  the  winter  months  as  need  he  had. 

Going  in  and  out  of  the  Nation  at  his  will. 

For  trade  the  red  man  likes,  and  traders  sought. 

And  none  more  welcomed  ever  found  himself 
Than  Thlucco  Sam.  The  red  man  held  his  tongue 
And  so  could  Dale,  but  none  the  less  he  sensed 
A something  growing  that  should  cause  alarm 
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And  put  the  scattered  whites  upon  their  guard. 

Twelve  months  and  half  as  many  came  to  pass 
While  hatred  bred  about  the  Holy  Ground. 

Red  warriors  came  to  plan  and  plot  their  course 
And  seek  instruction  from  the  prophets  there; 

Old  trails  were  beaten  out  to  Florida. 

Peter  McQueen  led  a hundred  Redsticks  south  to  trade 
With  the  Spaniards  who  opened  to  him  their  arsenals. 
Alarmed,  the  whites  throughout  their  settlements 
Appealed  to  the  militia  for  help,  to  the  Choctaws,  too. 
And  the  half-breeds  . . . First  blood  flowed  at  Burnt  Corn 
Creek 

When  High  Head  Jim  with  the  Pensacola  party  were  met 
And  dispersed,  but  the  whites  came  off  the  worse  for  the 
fight. 

As  a poisonous  mushroom  their  bad  feeling  grew. 

And  the  settlers  began  to  build  a stockade  fort 
At  the  home  of  Samuel  Mims,  a pioneer. 

Before  this  fort  was  finished,  in  there  poured 

Five  hundred  whites,  with  slaves  and  household  goods. 

Who  stored  provisions  there  in  case  of  seige. 

The  too  small  garrison  made  them  feel  secure. 

And  they  set  about  enjoying  social  life 
So  long  denied  them  on  their  scattered  farms — 

'Tt  can  not  happen  here,  they  seemed  to  think. 


The  blow  that  fell  that  fatal  August  day 
When  least  expected  tore  to  bloody  shreds 
All  chance  of  framing  treaties  with  the  Creeks, 

And  made  that  horrid  victory  their  doom. 

For  every  scalp  they  took,  a hundred  men 
Up-sprang  to  arms — not  those  alone  who  lived 
Within  the  Mississippi  Territory, 

(Although  one  thousand  volunteers  signed  up 
At  Natchez  when  the  awful  news  came  in) 

But  Tennesseeans  took  up  arms  and  Georgians,  too. 

These  three  militia  groups  were  generaled  by 
Strong  men  in  that  or  any  other  day. 

With  the  Generals  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Coffee 
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Came  the  regulars  and  volunteers  of  Tennessee, 

And  with  General  Claiborne’s  troops,  the  Mississippians 
Marched,  and  the  Georgians  under  General  Floyd 
Attacked  Autosse,  the  home  of  Chief  Jim  Boy. 
Campaigning  through  a land,  where  trails  were  few 
And  winter  rains  made  all  their  travel  slow. 

Brought  hunger,  weakness,  sickness,  even  death. 

Complaints  against  the  hardships  then  endured 
Were  trials  that  the  leaders  daily  bore  . . . 

“We  only  volunteered  for  such  a length 
Of  time ; when  that  is  passed  we  must  go  home.” 

“Who  will  plant  the  crops  with  menfolks  all  away?” 

“How  do  we  know  but  what  a savage  foe 
Is  even  now  molesting  our  most  dear?” 

It  was  then  the  leaders  knew  what  steps  to  take. 

What  discipline  to  give  or  soothing  words 
To  speak  ...  A battle  put  all  men  in  shape. 

Then  vanished  the  threatened  weakening  of  the  will 
And  came  a second  strength  undreamed  before. 

Each  rifle  spoke  and  quickly  spoke  again. 

And  cannons  hurled  their  deadly  loads  against 
The  wielders  of  the  tomahawk  and  bow. 

No  quarter  asked  the  red  man,  none  he  got. 

But  when  the  cold  steel  of  the  bayonet  approached 
His  flesh  and  blood  rebelled,  and  overcome 
Was  all  his  stoic  pride — he  broke  and  fled 
In  wild  confusion  to  the  sheltering  woods. 

On  Tallasahatchee’s  ground  he  left  his  dead 
Where  burned  the  pleasant  village  he  had  made ; 

At  Talladega  he  rallied  in  such  strength 
That  a fearful  battle  raged  over  rolling  hills ; 

And  though  twelve  decades  since  have  passed,  and  more, 

His  arrow  heads  can  still  be  found  today 

Where  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans  joined 

With  stern  resolve  to  wipe  him  from  the  earth 

And  make  him  pay  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 

For  the  ruthless  raids  and  savage  tortures  done. 

But  be  this  said:  The  friendly  red  allies 

Fought  bravely  with  the  whites  on  every  field — 
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The  lichees,  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws, 

And  even  many  of  the  friendly  Creeks, 

While  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  a whole  pledged  faith  . , . 
How  long,  0 Red  Man,  did  your  faith  endure ! 

And  had  you  hope  that  such  a course  would  leave 
You  free  to  rove  your  Nation’s  bounds  at  will 
When  the  valliant  Creeks  were  vanquished  in  their  fight? 
Or  did  some  strange  compassion  move  your  heart? 

At  Econachaca,  the  Holy  Ground,  were  hid 
Those  warriors  routed,  wounded,  in  distress. 

They  found  their  women  there  with  soothing  balms 
To  dress  their  wounds  and  make  them  whole  again. 
William  Weatherford  made  this  secret  meeting  place 
Upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama, 

And  fortified  it  in  the  Indian  way. 

Here  stored  was  looted  plunder  of  all  kinds. 

And  here  the  prophets  cast  their  magic  spells 

And  brought  new  courage  to  Red  Eagle’s  weary  braves. 

From  the  fort  that  bore  his  name.  General  Claiborne 
marched 

A thousand  men,  among  them  Pushmataha 

And  his  Choctaw  braves  (and  Big  Sam  Dale,  as  well, 

A captain  now.)  They  pressed  through  woods  and  swamps 
And  built  an  earthworks  fort  they  called  Deposit. 

They  left  their  cannon,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  there. 
And  taking  each  his  three  days  food  supply. 

Soon  onward  pressed  for  thirty  pathless  miles 
To  fall  upon  the  unsuspecting  foe  ‘ 

And  battle  him  within  his  Holy  Ground. 


Red  Eagle,  fearless  leaders  of  your  kind 
Had  well  forego  the  prophet’s  soothing  words 
And  put  their  trust  each  in  his  strength  of  arm 
And  will  to  overcome  against  all  odds. 

You  were  no  fool — perhaps  you  sensed  the  whites 
Would  have  their  way,  and  in  extremity 
You  made  this  effort  to  regain  your  power 
By  seeking  to  believe  the  prophets  words 
And  drinking  deep  of  their  dark  medickie. 

Red  Eagle,  then  your  mighty  wings  were  cropped ! 
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No  quagmire  swallowed  up  your  enemies 
As  they  neared  the  hallowed  bounds  of  your  Holy  Ground; 
No  lightning  flashed  from  your  Great  Spirit's  watchful 
eyes; 

No  rocky  barriers  rose  for  your  defense  . . . 

But  still  there  was  an  odd  against  the  whites — 

One  column  of  their  pincers  closing  in 
To  crush  the  savage  torturers  was  too  slow; 

Perhaps  because  of  hunger,  rations  being  gone, 

And  through  this  gaping  breach  quite  many  fled 
The  fierce  onslaught,  and  lived  to  fight  again. 

When  all  about  him  lay  the  bloody  dead 

And  torches  flared  and  wrapped  with  lapping  flames 

The  tinder  that  had  been  the  rustic  huts. 

Red  Eagle  sprung  upon  his  swift  white  steed 
And  spurred  him  on  and  out  through  bullet  hail. 

Only  once  was  there  a break  in  his  wild  gait — 

This  was  when  he  paused  upon  a jutting  bluff 
To  take  a desperate  plunge  into  the  flood. 

Pursuers  halting,  saw  horse  and  rider  sink. 

Then  in  midstream  emerge,  and  swim  to  the  further  shore. 


“But,"  writes  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  de-bunker  in  his  day, 
“Men  who  write  history  and  have  a wish  to  deal 
A little  in  the  marvelous  while  instructing  and  amusing 
their  readers. 

Should  take  a look  around  them  and  see  who  is  living  still. 
Particularly  if  they  are  writing  about  those  things  known 
to  have  happened 

In  their  own  times,  or  a little  before.  A pretty  story. 

But  I’ve  heard  this  warrior  tell  how  he  rode  down  a ravine 
And  picked  his  way  along  the  water’s  edge. 

Strange  how  an  Indian  fight  in  a canoe  or  in  the  bushes 
Alters  its  appearance  by  getting  into  a book  or  a news- 
paper !’’ 
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XIII. 

By  blazing  trails  and  opening  roads,  and  building 
Forts  when  there  was  need,  the  Jackson  army 
Met  the  Redsticks  in  their  wooded  glens 
And  grimly  battled  them  at  Emuckfou, 

Enitachopco,  and  in  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
Of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  where  had  come 
All  that  was  left  of  the  hostile  Indian  force. 

When  at  this  Tohopeka — “Fenced-off  Place — 

The  Redsticks  mustered  all  their  flickering  strength. 

It  proved  a challenge  to  their  enemies. 

Menawah,  the  dauntless  war  chief  in  command. 

Put  faith  in  the  words  of  frenzied  medicine  men. 

Three  prophets  came  to  him  from  Josiah  Francis, 

(First  of  the  Hillis  Hadjo  made  by  Suckaboo.) 

While  the  Creeks  were  felling  trees  for  a stout  breastwork 
Across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Bend, 

The  Prophets  set  about  their  mystic  rites 
Of  consecration.  With  faces  painted  black 
And  heads  bedecked  with  guady  quills,  they  shook 
Their  long  cow  tails  over  every  foot  of  ground. 


Entranced,  they  then  professed  to  see  the  place 
Where  Jackson’s  army  first  would  make  attack — 

“He  will  strike  first  at  our  rear,  put  there  your  strength, 
Just  where  the  water  sweeps  around  the  bend  . . . 

He  will  see  this  stout  breastwork  and  never  dream 
But  what  our  warriors  are  in  ambush  there.” 

Canoes  were  hidden  in  the  willow  fringe 
About  their  fenced-off  place,  all  ready  for 
A mad  regatta  when  the  day  was  done 
And  Creeks  in  pride  and  victory  should  go  home. 

A little  magic  is  a dangerous  thing, 

And  the  little  that  those  Hillis  Hadjos  guessed 
Served  only  to  bewitch  their  simple  minds 
And  make  them  disregard  the  brain  and  skill 
With  which  their  race  was  liberally  endowed. 

“Post  your  warriors  there  . . . this  medicine  is  sure.” 
And  so  Menawah  was  in  fact  displaced 
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On  that  momentous  day  and  took  commands 
From  the  frenzied  prophets  taught  of  Suckabee 
Who  came  from  the  Lakes  in  the  train  of  the  Shawnee 
chief. 

Each  overlapping  another,  the  trees  were  felled 
Which  turned  that  woodland  village  to  a fort. 

Strong  ropes  of  muscadine  entangled  there 
And  bamboo  vines  and  prickly  brambles  twined 
To  hold  the  earthwork  quickly  tossed  and  rammed 
When  word  was  brought  that  Jackson’s  army  moved. 
The  vernal  woods  were  gay  with  white  dogwood 
And  scent  of  honeysuckle  filled  the  air 
Admixed  with  fragrant  sweet  gum  leaves,  all  bruised. 
And  the  pungent  sap  of  new  cut  oak  and  pine. 


A thousand  warriors  milled  about  inside 
And  trampled  on  the  ferns,  the  trilliums  and  sweet 
heart  leaves 

Up-sprung  in  hope  from  their  tiny  brown  jug  roots. 

All  ready  for  attack,  each  warrior’s  heart 
Was  beating  high  with  hope  and  confidence — 

Had  not  the  prophets  promised  sure  success? 

They  would  see  their  enemies  grow  weak  and  fall 
Before  the  Hillis  Hadjo’s  upraised  wand. 

The  red  man  now  would  see  the  promise  kept 
That  The  One  Above  had  finger-written  in  fire. 

No  village  less  aware  at  break  of  day 
Of  the  havoc  to  befall  it  ere  the  close ! 

While  the  squaws  went  about  their  usual  daily  tasks 
And  children  played  their  games  of  peace  and  war, 
John  Coffee  with  his  cavalry  had  crossed 
The  stream,  and  from  the  east  was  ringing  round 
Tohopeka  town.  Near  mid-day  they  charged  in 
And  set  the  torch  to  the  shacks  and  sheds  of  wood  . . . 
The  women  and  children  in  panic  ran  away 
To  the  river’s  edge  and  crouched  amid  the  cane. 


When  cannon  balls  tore  through  the  rustic  wall 
Menawah  for  one  moment  stood  aghast. 

Then  turned  in  dreadful  wrath  and  struck  him  dead 
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Who  stood  there  falsely  prophesying  still. 

A war  whoop  rallied  his  Okfuskee  braves, 

And  through  the  yawning  gaps  they  leapad  to  meet 
With  “Old  Mad  Jackson’s”  bayonets  and  guns. 

Fierce  fighting  raged  about  the  breastworks  then 
Till  the  vanquished  fled  to  the  thicket’s  underlnaish  . . . 
Menawah,  wounded,  fell  with  many  dead. 

And  not  alone  the  red  men  shed  their  blood  . . . 

An  Alabama  county  on  that  day 

Was  destined  to  be  named  “Montgomery” 

When  a gallant  major  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Was  first  to  fall,  as  he  leaped  to  charge  the  fort. 

Sam  Houston,  he  of  later  Texas  fame. 

Was  wounded,  also,  on  that  fateful  day; 

And  many  now  who  claim  this  native  state 
Can  say  (and  so,  of  sturdy  stock,  say  I) 
“Great-grandfather  fought  with  Jackson  at  the  Horseshoe 
Bend.” 


XIV. 

Left  there  for  dead,  Menawah  pushed  away 
The  corpses  of  his  braves,  and  crawling  forth 
Took  note  the  battle  had  moved  on,  and  saw 
The  nearby  thicket  turned  by  firebrands 
To  a smoking  furnace,  his  routed  followers  gone, 

(A  fraction  only  of  the  ones  he  led) 

In  frantic  haste  to  find  their  tethered  boats 
And  make  off  down  the  river.  Menawah  hid 
Among  the  canes  till  dark.  By  lucky  chance 
He  found  a boat  and  made  of  it  a couch. 

The  moorings  loosed,  it  drifted  down  the  stream. 

As  it  bore  his  pain-wracked  frame  away,  his  soul 
Still  hovered  there  in  anguished  dreams ; and  when 
Next  day  some  busy,  keen-eyed  squaws  observed 
A drifting  boat  swerve  toward  the  shore,  they  dragged 
It  in  and  saved  the  life  of  that  great  chief  . . . 

Three  days  the  stricken  warriors  at  a place 
(Their  wounds  undressed)  bewailed  their  awful  fate 
And  mourned  their  dead.  That  done,  they  set  about 
To  heal  their  injuries  and  plan  their  course. 
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So  loosely  knit  together  were  the  tribes 
That  formed  this  southern  Creek  Confederacy, 

No  termination  of  the  state  of  war  could  be 
Effected  till  each  hostile  chief  had  signed 
Who  had  the  right  to  pledge  his  towns  to  peace. 

This  General  Jackson  knew,  and  he  set  himself 
To  build  a fort  where  he  could  for  a time  maintain 
That  force  of  arms  and  watchful  oversight 
He  deemed  was  needed  to  assure  the  health 
Of  the  whites  and  reds  alike  within  those  bounds. 

Mobile  was  French  Louisiana’s  capital 
When  the  Alibamous  in  their  scattered  towns 
Besought  the  friendly  French  to  build  a fort 
Above  their  river’s  head.  This  Fort  Toulouse 
Sent  the  French  influence  for  sixty  years,  in  trade 
As  well  as  arms,  to  the  eastmost  part  of  the  valley. 

Now  on  the  ruins  of  that  old  French  Colonial  fort 

A frontier  fortress  once  again  rose 

Near  where  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa  meet 

To  be  called  by  the  victor-general’s  name,  Fort  Jackson. 

One  day  Red  Eagle  came,  that  chief  most  loathed 
For  his  part  in  the  cruel  massacre  at  Mims. 

Unarmed  and  unattended,  he  rode  in 
And  asked  for  an  audience  with  the  commanding  general 
there. 

This  granted,  his  surrender  was  unconditional  . . . 

He  saw  their  suffering — the  aged,  and  the  wounded  braves. 
The  hungry  women  and  children  moved  his  heart. 

No  longer  could  he  bear  their  misery — 

No  shelter  but  the  forest  overhead, 

Nor  food  except  the  scanty  woodland  yield. 


Then  Andrew  Jackson  frankly  clasped  his  hand 
And  offered  him  his  friendship,  man  to  man. 

Still  more,  he  offered  him  the  sanctuary 
Of  his  “Hermitage”  in  Tennessee  until 
The  bitter  hatred  of  the  whites  for  him 
Should  be  allayed  by  time  and  understanding  . . . 
On  a day  in  August  of  that  fearful  year. 

The  remnant  of  the  humbled  Creeks  assembled  there 
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And  ceeded,  as  indemnity,  all  of  their  Nation’s  lands 
Lying  West  of  the  Coosa  and  a line  southeast  from 
Wetumpka. 

One  by  one  the  Muscogee  warriors  came 
And  set  their  hands  to  the  articles  prepared — 

And  they  were  stern,  no  effort  being  made 
To  spare  the  pride  of  the  vanquished  hostile  race. 

They  had  matched  their  haughty  strength  of  will  and  arms 
Against  the  white  man’s  greater  strength,  and  lost. 
Whatever  lot  was  theirs  herceforth  must  be 
Overshadowed  by  the  white  man’s  will  and  law. 

Strong  Weatherford!  Did  you  not  envision  this 
When  you  were  loth  to  follow  where  Tecumseh  led  ? 

TO  RED  EAGLE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  CREEKS 

By  lone  Guerrard 

* 

Against  an  alien  foe,  you  swore 
To  guide  your  warriors  and  seize 
The  hunting  grounds  by  Coosa’s  shore 
Believing  Manito  meant  these 
Lands  for  the  aborigines. 

Because  such  dreams  to  which  you  clung 
Crumbled  on  purple  hills  and  leas. 

What  bars  of  requiem  are  sung? 

Yet,  in  a frenzied  swoop  you  bore 
Your  talons  deep  at  Hillabee’s; 

And  from  the  Talladega  gore. 

Your  war  cry  roused  the  Cherokees 
To  name  themselves  your  devotees — 

For  these  supreme  convictions  wrung 
From  broken  wings  like  monodies. 

What  bars  of  requiem  are  sung? 

Smother  the  few  bright  coals.  No  more 
The  fire,  rekindled  to  appease 
Manito’s  anger  and  restore 
A waning  faith,  looms  high.  Decrees 
Of  conquerors  obtain  at  ease 
By  Coosa’s  shore  . . . Yet,  now,  among 
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Those  groves  are  there  no  memories? 

What  bars  of  requiem  are  sung? 

Red  Eagle  Chief,  when  huge  ole  trees 
That  lift  majestic  branches  hung 
With  moss,  invoke  a gulfward  breeze. 

What  bars  of  requiem  are  sung? 

* From  SINGING  THOUGHTS — Included  by  permission  of  the 
author. 

XV. 

Sam  Dale  stood  there  at  ease  and  watched  the  groups 

Of  strangers  come  to  Milledgeville  to  buy 

The  Government  land  that  was  so  lately  freed 

From  Indian  title.  He  saw  their  confidence 

That  youth  and  hope  and  strength  would  build  a state. 

That  fertile  acres  could  be  made  to  yield 

Such  wealth  as  they  had  only  dared  to  dream — 

One  saw  on  his  cotton  plantation’s  highest  point 
A great  house  rise  with  columns  glistening  white, 

A pleasant  lawn,  a grove  of  stately  oaks. 

Another  looked  to  build  a simpler  home. 

But  holding  his  own  land,  he  visioned,  too. 

The  nearby  time  when  to  his  sawmill’s  hum. 

Like  the  music  that  raised  the  fabled  walls  of  Thebes, 

He  would  see  a well-built  town  begin  its  growth  . . . 

Dreams  sweet  and  golden  piled  their  castles  high. 

And  made  a kind  of  shadow  of  a place 
That  took  on  form  and  substance  with  the  years 
That  followed  . . . Dale  knew  the  toil  that  must  be  his 
And  theirs  to  make  that  state  rise  in  the  wilds. 

He  knew  that  roving  bands  of  savages. 

In  spite  of  treaties,  must  be  reckoned  with. 

That  titles  to  still  other  Indian  lands 

Would  be  extinguished  when  the  white  man  willed. 

But  not  without  some  trickery  and  much 
Keen  anguish  to  the  red  man  dispossessed. 

His  heart  was  tender  toward  the  weakened  tribes. 

But  he  never  doubted  he  would  live  to  see 

The  time  when  the  Indian’s  moccasin  would  be  cast 

From  the  Chattahoochee’s  banks  to  the  western  plains. 
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Sam  Dale  stood  ready  at  that  place  for  calls 
To  come  from  those  who  soon  would  need  a scout 
To  lead  them  with  their  hopes  to  new-bought  lands  . . . 
So  waited  he  on  that  night  at  the  Creek  Agency 
When  there  was  need  for  one  to  ride  an  express 
Quickly  on  from  there  to  New  Orleans 
To  General  Jackson.  The  message  bore  good  news 
Of  a treaty  signed  at  Ghent — peace  declared. 

But  Dale  knew  not  its  content,  only  felt 
It  was  his  trust  to  get  that  message  through. 

He  found  and  bought  good  Paddy,  took  the  notes 
And  was  away  to  ride  a v/ilderness  route 
Infested  by  a perfidious  and  revengeful  people. 

Too  good  a scout  to  overtax  his  horse. 

But  taking  only  such  time  out  for  rest 
And  food  as  nature  made  imperative. 

He  reached  New  Orleans  within  eight  days. 

Halting  above  the  Chalmette  plains,  he  saw 
Buckskin-clad  woodsmen  back  of  cotton  bales 
Battling  the  British  red  coat’s  hollow  square. 


When  firing  ceased  and  Jackson  could  be  reached 
It  was  midnight.  The  scout  dismounted  and  drew  near 
To  place  his  dispatches  in  the  General’s  hands. 

Dale  saw  him  break  the  seal,  heard  him  exclaim, 

“To  late ! Always  too  late  at  Washington !” 

He  guessed  then  what  splendid  news  the  paper  bore. 
After  peace  was  declared  that  battle  had  been  fought. 
Was  useless  all  the  strain  and  sweat  and  blood? 

An  invasion  had  been  made  and  fairly  checked. 

After  peace  was  declared  that  battle  had  been  won. 

And  on  and  on  the  bright  mosaic  spreads — 

There  ready  to  be  searched  out,  scanned  and  brought 

To  light.  It  is  written  in  the  books  of  men 

Who  lived  through  times  as  stirring  as  our  own. 

It  is  gathered  in  great  tomes,  too  often  unread, 

And  treasured  in  the  memories  of  the  old. 

It  lies  there  in  old  letters,  atic  stored. 

And  diaries  withheld  through  too  great  modesty. 

Wake  up,  young  Alabamians,  claim  your  own 
And  find  within  your  state  a treasure  trove. 
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So  much  unkonwn !”  you  say,  “So  much  unsaid !” 
Yes,  true,  but  insofar  as  I have  failed 
Let  that  a challenge  be  to  you  to  write 
A better  poem,  one  of  greater  beauty. 

Wider  scope.  Go  read  the  epic  story 
Of  our  State.  Uncover  where  they  lie 
Still  other  gems  in  settings  dull  or  bright. 

Arise  you  poets ! Up  in  the  deep  blue  soar. 

And  write  yourselves  into  the  glorious  future  . . . 
Here  spreads  our  ALABAMA  . . . Words  aweigh! 


POEMS 

“THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN” 

Would  you  know  the  tragic  song  and  story 
Of  the  maiden  Talladega?  Of  the 
Love  she  cherished,  dear  yet  transitory. 

The  fated  love,  the  hopeless  tragedy  ? 

Choccolocco,  Chief  of  the  valorous  tribe 

Of  Creeks,  called  his  daughted  Talladaga, 

“The  Bride  of  the  Mighty  One,”  so  to  bribe 
Her  youthful  heart.  He  was  eager 
She  should  wed  old  Cheaha,  rich  and  proud. 

With  many  lands  and  mysteries  endowed. 

But  Talladaga  gave  no  thought  to  love. 

She  sought  the  woods  and  little  birds  that  sing. 
She  gloried  in  the  deep  blue  sky  above. 

And  all  of  nature’s  spring  awakening. 

Suitors  came  with  gifts  to  win  her  favor. 

Belts  of  wampum,  furs  and  glittering  ornaments. 
Not  for  such  as  these  did  her  proud  heart  waver. 

She  pushed  them  aside  with  proud  indifference. 

Choccolocco  fussed,  Choccolocco  fumed. 

Made  dire  threats  of  woe  against  his  daughter. 
With  quiet  smile,  obedience  assumed, 

Talladage  turned,  and  went  to  fetch  the  water. 
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As  she  tarried  dreamily  at  the  spring, 

She  heard  a birdlike  note  of  such  completeness, 
That  she  herself  must  tarry  there  and  sing, 

The  welcome  in  her  heart  with  all  its  sweetness 
Next  morning,  at  first  crimson  touch  of  dawn, 
Talladaga,  heart  aflame,  made  her  way. 

By  some  mysterious  power  she  was  drawn 

To  tender  waiting  arms  that  bid  her  stay! 

So  began  the  ardent  woo  ing.  The  song 
Found  gentle  echo  in  her  heart: 

The  music  she  had  dreamed  of  for  so  long. 

Was  her’s  alone  ...  a blessing  set  apart. 

Came  another  warrior  wooing:  bearing 

Richer  gifts  to  Talladaga,  ...  to  her 
Father,  Choccolocco:  boldly  daring. 

Boasting  his  right  her  maiden  heart  to  stir. 

Came  then  Coosa,  he  who  sang  his  way 

Into  her  heart.  No  dazzling  gift  he  brought. 
Only  his  true  devotion  day  by  day. 

The  mutual  love  by  the  Great  Father  taught. 
The  haughty  Chief  bade  him  take  his  leave, 

“Away!  Let  not  ambition  your  heart  deceive!” 
(Princess  Talladaga  was  not  for  him!) 

Coosa  whispered  to  his  love : “Do  not  grieve. 

Let  the  night  fall,  the  moon  and  stars  grow  dim, 
Then  Talladaga,  follow  where  I go! 

The  man  of  medicine  will  lead  the  path. 

To  guide  us  on  a way  we  do  not  know : 

A peaceful  way,  secure  from  pride  and  wrath. 
Where  love  is  ours,  and  everlastings  grow.” 

The  night  came  down,  the  sun  had  made  his  rounds, 
Choccolocco  lay  awake,  longing  for  the  dawn : 

He  heard  a hooting  owl,  “Bad  luck,  those  sounds,” 
Awake,  he  wondered  where  the  sun  had  gone ! 
When  Choccolocco  left  his  wig-wam. 

By  early  morning  light,  restless  with  care. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  a passing  storm, 

He  called;  “Talladaga.”  She  was  not  there. 
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He  looked  to  the  mountain,  Coosa  lay  sleeping, 

Stretched  on  the  mountain,  in  a long,  long  rest. 
Softly  beside  him,  her  dear  love-watch  keeping. 

The  princess  lay  quiet,  a knife  in  her  breast! 

Coosa  still  sleeps  across  the  mountain  bare. 

Sleeps  on  the  mountain,  nor  sighs  for  release: 
Talladaga,  the  city,  “Bride  Of  The  Mountain,’’ 
Keeps  watch  by  her  lover. 

That  he  rest  him  there, 

In  peace! 


PROGRESS. 

So  it  has  been,  so  it  will  be. 

Poor  old  tired  Mulberry  tree. 

Bereft  of  clothes,  green  leaves,  silver  lined. 
Bare  roots  exposed,  it  seems  unkind! 

Rare  fragrance  it  gave.  Progress?  even  so: 

The  new  must  come,  the  old  must  go. 

A tall  apartment  soon  will  be. 

On  the  block  once  graced  by  the  mulberry  tree ! 

Anne  Southerne  Tardy 

LEGEND  OF  MONTE-SANO 

Monte  was  an  Indian  maiden. 

And  she  loved  an  Indian  lad. 

Fate  and  fortune  smiled  upon  them. 

Their  two  hearts  were  brave  and  glad. 

loka  was  her  lover’s  name, 

A stalwart  brave  was  he. 

When  spring-time  came  she  would  away 
As  bride  to  his  teepee. 

To  the  mountain  came  a stranger. 

Fair  he  was  and  strong  of  limb. 

So  it  happened  Monte  lingered 
In  the  twilight  shade  with  him. 
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Lingered  in  the  mountain  stillness 
When  the  rosy  day  had  flown, 
Listened  to  the  white-man’s  wooing 
Till  her  heart  was  all  his  own. 

All  in  vain  loka’s  pleading, 

All  in  vain  the  Chieftain’s  wrath, 
Monte  loved  the  pale-faced  stranger. 
Chose  to  follow  in  his  path. 

Through  the  gloom  loka  wandered. 
Where  the  mountain  laurel’s  grow, 
From  his  hiding,  soft  he  pleaded : 
“Monte,  say  no.  Monte  no.” 

In  the  east  the  crimson  sun-god. 
Told  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Swift  the  wary  stranger  hastened. 
In  the  mist  he  rode  away. 

Monte  watched  his  disappearing. 
With  a quick  and  gasping  breath. 
Wildly  flung  her  hands  above  her, 
With  a cry  she  leaped  to  death. 

Reason  left  the  brave  loka. 

Still  with  heart  and  brain  aflame. 
Wanders  he  across  the  mountain, 
“Monte-Sano  is  its  name. 


Anne  Southerne  Tardy 
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AN  OLD  DOCTOR  SPEAKS 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Job  Thigpen,  of  Greenville, 
Ala.,  father  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Thigpen,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

These  low  red  hills  and  yellow  streams  are  where 
I lived  these  many  years,  with  silent  prayer 
That  I might  be  a help  to  people  here. 

‘Country  Doctor’  is  how  they  spoke  of  me ; 

My  calling  was  a sacred  ministry, 

Its  duties,  outlined  in  my  heart,  were  clear. 

From  childhood  days  I longed  to  serve  these  men. 

Bind  all  their  hurts  and  bring  to  them  again 
Their  health  and  usefulness.  The  way  was  long 
And  hard,  but  every  life  was  one  to  save. 

It  was  with  love,  my  time  and  strength  I gave. 

While  every  weary  hour  passed  like  a song. 

With  inner  sadness  I behold  this  change. 

Young  doctors  will  not  sacrifice.  How  strange 
And  tragic  is  this  present  mystery ! 

I cannot  fathom  it — old  wits  are  slow; 

But  I would  tell  young  men  what  now  I know. 

That  love,  not  wealth,  lives  on  eternally. 

Edith  Tatum 

TRAMP  FIRES 

By  the  tramp-fires  burning  glow 
Haggard  figures  in  a row 
Move  as  hungry  wolves  that  prey 
On  the  thoughts  of  passing  day. 

By  the  tramp-fires  burning  low 
Shadows  come,  and  shadows  go 
Blind  as  moles  that  seek  the  light. 

Tracing  by-ways  through  the  night. 

By  the  tramp-fires  tales  are  told 
Why  each  lost  sheep  left  the  fold. 

Why  their  very  souls  were  shorn. 

Laughing  souls,  and  souls  who  mourn. 
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By  the  tramp-fires  men  sit  down 
Caring  not  for  fame  . . . renown, 

Men  with  motives  high  and  keen, 
Noble  men  ...  as  ever  seen. 

By  the  tramp-fires  men  meet  God, 
Drifting  leaves,  and  mellow  sod, 
Star-eyes  watching  over  head; 

Men  who  neither  fear,  nor  dread. 

John  Proctor  Mills 


ABANDONED  HOUSE 

Within  a field  of  bitter  weed, 

Snow-banked  with  fragile  Queen  Anne’s  lace. 
Stands  an  abandoned  house,  where  mead 
Of  Joy  once  ruled  with  lyric  grace. 

The  fence  has  fallen,  but  the  frail 
Gate  swings  when  jarring  winds  blow  free, 
And  on  the  weathered  top-most  rail 
A cardinal  sings  merrily. 

How  sad  the  house!  The  windows  seem 
Like  faces  pallid  and  in  pain. 

That  peer  to  see — as  in  a dream — 

The  old  folk  trooping  back  again. 


J.  Mitchell  Pilcher 
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GENEALOGICAL  INQUIRIES 

ANDREWS — Athelston  Andrews,  was  a Baptist  minister,  of 
Autauga  County.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Andrews  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gabriel  Ray.  Athelston  Andrews 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ga.,  and  died  February  4,  1892, 
in  Autauga  County,  Ala.  He  was  married  five  times.  Any  in- 
formation about  him  or  his  ancestors.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Schwartze,. 
1225  Talbert  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington  20,  D.C. 

DUNCAN  GAY — These  lines  in  Alabama.  In  Duncan  family 
the  given  names  that  appear  are  Rhodes,  Jacob  and  John,  while 
in  the  Gay  family  we  find  Cecelia.  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Sawyer, 
1106  Fifth  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

ESTELLE — Wanted  information  on  the  Estelle,  Joiner,  Booker 
and  Pope  families  of  Alabama.  LeRoy  Estelle,  Valley  Homes, 
Apt.  27  C,  Ambridge,  Penna. 

GARRETT : My  father,  Mitchell  Robert  Garrett,  was  born 

near  Lineville,  Ala.  My  grandfather,  William  Elijah  Garrett, 
was  a Baptist  minister  near  Lineville.  My  great  grandparents 
were  Mitchell  Bennett  Garrett  and  Matilda  Caroline  McCain.  Any 
information  appreciated.  Mrs.  Elaine  Garrett  Nelson,  4818  Hill- 
side, Lincoln  6,  Nebraska. 

GWIN : Interested  in  Clarke  County  families.  Elbert  Bruce 

Gwin  came  to  this  county  in  1810  with  his  parents.  John  L. 
Burton  was  born  in  Georgia  and  married  Amanda  Frances  Booth 
in  that  State.  Neville  C.  Booth  was  county  surveyor  for  Clarke 
County  in  1865.  Martha  Jones,  sister  of  Major  Joseph  Jones, 
of  Walker  Springs,  married  my  great  grandfather.  Mrs.  H. 
Wilson  Maghidt,  3746  Tudor  Arms  Ave.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 

LOTT:  George  Lott,  of  Morgan  County,  had  the  following  chil- 
dren: Ann  (Lott)  Edward,  Esther  (Lott)  Riggs,  Leonard 

Lott,  James  Lott,  William  Lott,  George  Lott,  John  Lott,  Jess 
Lott,  Rachel  (Lott)  Dunwaj",  Gensey  Lott,  and  Rebecca  Lott.  I 
am  also  interested  in  Isaac  Edwards,  of  Morgan  County.  Homer 
D.  Holmes,  Box  1544,  Abilene,  Texas. 
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McCulloch  : Sam  McCulloch,  born  in  1812,  in  Alabama, 

married  Polly  Vess,  born  in  Alabama  in  1815.  Grateful  for  any 
help.  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Rice,  642  Divine  Ave.,  Casper  Wyoming. 

ROACH:  John  Roach  married  Deborah  Howard.  They  had  a 

son  John  Daniel  Roach.  John  Daniel  Roach  was  born  in  1787 
in  St.  James  Santee  Parish,  S.  C.,  where  his  parents  were 
married  in  1785.  John  Danile  Roach  died  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  in  1837,  having  moved  from  Monroe  County  before  1824. 
Mrs.  Percy  Caldwell  Fair,  530  Louisiana  St.,  Mansfield,  La. 

WILKINSON : I am  interested  in  the  Wilkinson  family.  Capt. 

Thomas  A.  Enloe,  AGD,  2120 — 16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Apt.  301,  Wash- 
ington 9,  D.  C. 
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